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PREFACE- 


TH  E  fubjed  of  the  folio wrag  fheets  has  been  treated,  either 
in  whcde  or  in  part,  by  the  learned  in  almoll  every  coun- 
try of  Europe.  As  curious  in  itfelf,  and  admitted  to  be  a  requi<« 
iiie  branch  of  literary  education,  it  has  employed  the  pens  of 
fcveral  Englifli  authors  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century;  while 
none  of  them,  excepting  Mr  Stanley,  have  wrote  profefledly  up- 
on the  fdbjed,  and  fo  much  at  large,  as  fome  foreign  authors 
have  done.  We  have,  indeed,  feveral  valuable  trads  upon  it, 
fuch  as  the  learned  Cudworth  has  given,  and  other  detached 
pieces,  or  compends,  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Ancient  Grecian 
Schools.  But,  as  thefe  produdions,  whatever  their  merit  be, 
ate  fcattered  in  fundry  books,  fome  of  them  more,  and  fome 
lefs  known  to  the  Public,  there  appeared  ftill  to  be  wanting  a 
Work,  containing  an  entire  and  conneded  view  of  the  copious 
fubje£l ;  without  excluding  from  it,  as  Mr  Stanley  has  done, 
the  binh  of  the  Grecian  Philofophy,  in  the  ages  of  the  earlieft 
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Poets.  From  the  negled  or  fuppreflion  of  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je<a,  the  entrance  to  it,  befide  being  abrupt,  is  deficient  in  a  cu- 
rious and  inftrudive  point  of  information,  refpedling  the  firft 
and  early  traces  of  Literature  and  Philofophy,  amongft  a  people 
,  fo  diftinguifhed  as  the  Greeks  became,  by  their  gradual  progrefs, 
and  fignal  advancement  in  both« 

By  this  remark,  the  Author  of  the  fubfequent  Publication 
would  not  be  underftood  to  derogate  from  the  juft  reputation 
which  Mr  Stanley's  work  has  obtained,   at  home  and  abroad- 
Criticifm  of  it,  by  an  Englifh  writer  upon  the  fame  fubjeifl,  muft 
appear  partial,  or  invidious.     To  his  extenfive  refearches  into 
ancient  authors,  and  his  proper  feleftion  of  them,  as  vouchers, 
every  fuch  writer  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be  obliged ;  and  thp 
Author  of  the  prefent  performance  readily  acknowledges  inftruo- 
tion,  in  feveral  points  of  difficulty,  received  from  them:  Yet, 
here,  he  muft  be  allowed  to  obfcrvc  in  what  refpefl;  his  work 
varies  much  from  that  of  Mr  Stanley.     In  the  fcheme  of  it, 
place  is  given  to  remarks  upon  the  reafoning  employed  by  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  Grecian  Philofophers,  in  fupport  of  their 
phyftcah  theological^  and  moral  fyftems.    A  fuller,  and  more  con- 
n^ed  difplay  of  their  theories  and  arguments,  is  alfo  ftudied. 
The  frigidity  of  their  bare  details  is,  often,  relieved  by  the  in- 
terfperfed  obfervations.     Where  the  principles  or  tenets  are  of 
impious,  or  immoral  tendency,   they  undergo  more  particular 
difcuffions.     The  propriety  of  fubjoining  fuch  confutations  of 
their  fpecious,  but  futile  arguments,  has  been  attended  to  by 
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moft  of  the  foreign  compilers  of  the  Grecian  Philofophy;  but  in 
Mr  Stanley's  peiformance,  no  caution  of  this  kind  is  ufed.  The 
omiflion  of  it,  when  confidered,  appears  an  unfuitable,  and  faul- 
ty one;  and  what,  in  refped  of  the  impreffions  which  fallacious 
arguments  may  make  on  the  minds  of  novices  in  philofophical 
reafoning,  was  not  to  be  repeated,  but  correded,  in  the  prefent 
Publication. 

But  with  what  ability,  extent  of  knowledge,  and  tafte  in  lite- 
rary ftudy,  the  following  work  is  executed,  the  competent  judges 
of  that  erudition^  of  which  it  prefents  a  copy  at  large,  may,  on  a 
candid  perufal,  decide.  Yet,  whatever  that  judgment  be,  the 
Author  confiders  the  acknowledgment  of  his  aim,  and  endea- 
vours, in  the  performance,  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  the  juft  prin- 
ciples of  Theology  and  Morals,  in  oppofition  to  their  contra- 
ries, to  be  of  fuch  peculiar  importance,  that  any  feparate  appro- 
bation it  may  be  allowed  to  have,  cannot  be  deemed  of  equal 
▼alue,  in  itfelf,  or  be  alike  refpefted  by  the  Public. 
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PART        L 

SECTION     L 


PHILOSOPHY,  in  a  general  and  loofe  acceptation  of  the 
word,  may  be  faid  to  be  coeval  with  any  confiderable  exertions 
of  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  judgment  among  mank|nd.  In 
tills  conception  of  it,  the  mod  fuperficial  obfervations  upon  natural  ob- 
jedsy  or  the  fimplefl;  refiedions  upon  aflions  and  events,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  firfl:  buds  of  fcience  in  the  human  mind.  But  if,  by  that 
term  we  underftand  fuch  a  meafure  of  rational  ftudy  and  inveftigation, 
as  may  be  productive  of  fcientific  knowledge,  either  in  things  natural, 
moral,  or  divine,  the  birth  pf  philoibphy  cannot  be  reckoned  to  coin- 
qjide  with  the  rude  ages  of  the  world,  or  the  earlieft  periods  of  political 
fodety.    To  mature  human  reafon  itfelf,  a  certain  extent  of  experiences, 
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and  a  reiteration  of  them,  are  neceflfary ;  and  this  foundation  of  real 
knowledge  cannot  well  be  laid  but  by  the  fettled  intercourfe  of  men^ 
and  their  holding  converfations  together,  for  confirming  the  truth  of 
didr  experiences^  and  the  enlargement  of  them.  Phiiofophy,  therefore, 
taken  in  a  proper  fenfe,  may  be  concluded  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
more  focial  and  civilized  conditions  of  mankind  ;  and,  in  judging  of  the 
pretenfions  of  nations  to  acquaintance  with  the  common  arts  of  life,  or 
any  of  the  fpeculative  fciences,  in  priority  of  time  to  others,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  in  general,  that  the  claim  of  thofe  amongft  them  ought  to  be 
preferred,  whofe  political  eftablifliments  had  precedency,  smd  whofe  go- 
vernments were  fo  6xed,  as  to  afford  poom  and  encouragement  to  in** 
ventions  and  difcoveries,  either  ufeful  to  the  community,  or  entertain** 
ing  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  enjoyed  from  it  protedion  and 
tranquillity. 

In  Lucian's  fi£Uon  of  the  circuit  made  through  the  nations  by  Philo- 
fophy  perfonified  *,  her  report  is  to  the  following  purpofe.  *  I  did  not^ 
^  immediately,  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  Greeks,  but  paffed  them  over, 
^  knowing  how  tradable  they  would  be  to  my  jpke.  My  firft  courfe 
^  was  to  the  barbarous  nations,  and  efpeciaHy  to  die  Indians,  the  moft 

*  numerous  tribe  of  men  upon  earth.    They  defcended  from  their  de-- 

*  phants  to  embrace  me ;  and  their  brachmans  and  gymnofophifts  ftili 
^  live  in  the  knowledge  and  pra&ice  of  my  difcqpline.  I  turned  next  to 
^  the  Ethiopians,  and  from  them  to  the  Egyptians,  whofe  prophets  and 
^  priefts  became  my  eleves  in  theological  knowledge,  and  the  worlhip 

*  of  the  god^  I  then  vifitad  Babyion,  aad  gtvR  hcf  ChaUaeont  tid 
^  Magi  fimilar  inftruAioo*    My  iiibiequ^it  pnogreft  mar  ihnn^h  Sc|f- 

*  tfaia.  Um  Thrace }  fronx  whence  I  &xd  be&ra  me  mto  Greece,  Eumol- 
^  pu$  aiA  Orphqus»  dye  one  infouaediB  idl  tht  riMs  of  Miipon,.  9aA 
^  the  otbor.  convetlant  in  tjbe  poweM  of  HHiAg.  I  qoickly  ibihiwcd  then 
^  va  j^erfon  ^  but  the  Unsk$^  of  the  Greeks  wme  otherwifie  aq^agtd';. 
^  and.  although  they,  did  not  repel^  ye^  ikiay,  admitted  Botr  altogether  mf. 
^  e0)bcace6«  But  the  confereMea  I  bdd  wok  them^  m  proce&  o£  t 
^  I^Q^dthok  vmnt  neivoilfidithe  S^g^topnmikj  hnown ; 


A  In  Dialog,  de  Fuptivis^ 


/ 
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*  idmired  in  the  world/  Here  it  is,  with  reafon,  fuggefted,  that  phi- 
kfophy's  firft  refort  was  to  the  eaftern  region  of  the  earth  ;  which,  as  it 
is  known  to  have  been  the  earlieft  and  greateft  nurfery  of  men,  fo  it  has 
been  jnftly  accounted  and  called  the  cradls  of  human  wifdom.  The 
inferiority  of  the  GredLs,  alfo,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  other  na* 
taons  that  are  mentioned,  and  their  long  engagement  in  ftudies  in  little 
m  no  correfpondence  with  philofophy,  were  fo  known  and  confefled, 
that  Lucian,  with  all  his  licence  in  fidion,  prefumed  not,  even  in  his 
ddivery  of  a  Cable,  to  diffemble  the  truth. 

Whatever  energy  we  may  afcribe  to  natural  genius,  whatever  infiu« 
ence  to  the  benignity  of  climate,  for  the  produdion  of  the  ingenious 
arts,  dieir  rife  mufl:  be  retarded  in  any  nation,  whofe  attention  to  them 
is  diverted  by  occupations  of  more  important  concern.  When  Greece 
was  embrmled  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Thucydides  ^,  when  neither 
fiuaulies  nor  individuals  could,  with  any  (afety,  lay  afide  their  arms  ; 

A  1  when 

^  The  inQpo&ion  of  that  author's  preliminary  pages  abundantly  proves  how 
Car  removed  from  a  civilized  fiate  thofe  vagrant  tribes  were,  which  firft  occupied 
the  Peloponoeftts  and  Ionia.  Their  fettlements,  fays  he,  were,  from  neceffity, 
removed  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea-coafts  }  then  conftantly  expofed  to  piratical 
mcorfions.  Migrations  from  one  diftrid  to  another  being  frequent,  and,  in  con* 
lequence  of  them,  mutaal  aflanhs  often  enfuing,  every  tribe  was  obliged  to  be 
prepared,  and  in  warlike  array  for  fuch  encoonters.  In  this  turbalent  condition, 
the  continental  regioii,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Greece,  and  the  iflandt 
of  the  Qpdades,  remafaied  until  near  Thefeui's  time ;  when  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  reduced  the  btter,  and  planted  new  colonies  in  ieveral  of  them.  Still, 
however,  the  people  called  Greeks  were  not  to  be  diftioguiflied  from  other  navU 
gators  of  the  (ea,  called  Barbarians,  which  both  were  equally  known  to  the  Ore* 
uns  and  Egyptians,  to  turn  the  commerce  of  the  (ea,  although  then  more  opened, 
to  piracy,  and  plundering  upon  ftrangers,  and  likewife  on  one  another.  Theft 
entrages  were  more  or  left  continued,  until  the  Argonantic  expedition,  and  the 
fuMeqnent  war  of  Troy.  From  the  ten  years  prolongation  of  it,  firom  the  do- 
fbnffion  of  many  chiefr,  and  the  late  return  of  odiers  to  their  countries,  fedi- 
tion  2rcikf  and  mutual  expulfions  again  took  place  In  many  cities.  Eighty 
yean  dapfed  before  Greece  emerged  from  fach  domeftic  confufions,  and  a 
moft  peaceful  refpite  than  ever  (he  had  known,  was  attained  by  the  Heraclidae, 
together  with  the  Dorians,  getting  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  Peloponnefusi  for  fome 
generatiom.    Tho«M.  Hift.  fol.  edit.  lib%  k 
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when  the  only  hero  was  he,  whofe  bodily  vigour,  joined  with  dexterity 
in  combat,  enabled  him  to  overcome  brutal  force,  whether  in  the  (hape 
of  the  wild  bead  of  the  foreft,  or  of  the  more  favage  man  in  his  den  ; 
is  it  furprifmg  that  proper  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  that  a  great  deficiency  *  in  it  was  fupplied  by  Cad- 
xnus's  communication  of  his  Phoenician  letters  ?  From  their  being  firft 
ufed  by  the  Pelafgians,  they  came  to  be  denominated  from  that  Grecian 
tribe  ;  although  it  was  known  that  Cadmus,  who  founded  Thebes,  had 
taught' the  orthography  and  qualified  pronounciation  of  them,  llie 
flow  progrefs  of  the  Greeks  in  other  arts  may  alfo  be  referred  to  the 
fame  caufes.  Their  famous  (hip,  the  Argo^  fitted  out  for  Jafon's  expedi^- 
tion  to  Colchos,  was  not  only  the  firft  they  had  built  of  that  large  di- 
menfion,  but  of  the  oblong  and  bent  conftruftion,  moft  proper  for  na- 
vigation ;  while  the  Phoenicians  and  Cretans,  adjacent  to  the  Grecian 
iflands,  had,  for  a  confiderable  time  before,  whole  fleets  of  fuch  veflbls, 
vith  which  they  kept  the  dominion  of  the  feas. 

If  then,  in  the  firft  view  to  be  taken  of  the  Grecian  genius,  it  may 
appear  to  be  feeble,  and  more  addi£bed  to  the  excurfions  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  to  the  ftrifter  refearches  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  it  is 
yet  evident  that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  ki  a  great  meafure,  from  pe- 
;  culiar  circumftances.  An  allowance,  indeed,  may  well  be  made  for  the 
accidental  retardment  of  philofophic  improvement  for  fome  time  in 
Greece,  when  it  will  be  evinced  that  her  genius,  at  length  introduced 
into  the  paths  of  fciencc,  became  inventive,  and  fignally  progreflive  in 
them  all ;  to  fuch  a  degree  as  renders  it  credible  that  if,  being  of  later 
civilization  than  other  nations,  the  Greeks  were  not  originals  in  feveral 
diicoveries,  they  would  have  been  fuch  in  other  circumftances,  as  well 
as  they  were  improvers,  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

In  confideringtawhat  divifions  our  propofcd  fubjed  may  be  reduced, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  by 
certain  aeras  or  noted  periodis,  the  following  general  flcetch  of  them 
nmy  be  admitted.  Theory?  is,  that  which  may  be  called  the  fabulous 
or  poetic  age ;  in  which  the  theology  of  the  Greeks,  conftituting  almoft 
tjie  whole  of  their  philofophy,  was  chiefly  fupported  upon  traditional 

fables, 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  3.   foL.edit.  p.  20X.;   Paufamus  Beotlcis^  lib.  9* 
p.  560. 
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fables,  and  the  fi£tions  of  the  poets.  The  fecond^  that  in  which  philo- 
fophy  came  to  be  fo  far  feparated  from  theology  and  religion,  as  to  be 
known,  and  the  ftudy  of  it  followed  as  a  diftinft  profeffion  ;  and  thofe 
who  applied  themfelves  to  it  were  called  wife  nien.  The  thirds  that  in 
which  fchools  of  philolbphy  took  place*,  and  fubfequent  mafters  in  ihem 
trained  up  difciples,  but  produced  no  fe£ks.  The  fourth^  in  which  phi- 
k>fophical  ftudies  were  cultivated  in  a  greater  extenfion  of  their  fubjedts, 
and  more  method  was  obferved  in  the  treatment  of  them.  The  fifths 
in  which  the  proper  divifions  of  philofophy  being  made,  all  its  different 
branches  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Athens ;  which  in  their  fuccef- 
lions  were  diftinguifhed,  either  by  fome  general  names,  or  fuch  particular 
ones,  as  were  appropriated  to  thofe  called  their  founders  ;  who,  by  the 
fignal  exhibition  of  their  geniufes,  not  only  engaged  numerous  difciples 
and  admirers  of  their  philofophical  fyftems,  but  fuch  adherents  to  them, 
as  if  in  each  of  them  had  been  included  the  utmoft  reach  of  human  in- 
genuity and  wifdom  ;  and  hence  were  produced  thofe  permanent  feds, 
whofe  principles  and  tenets,  although  at  variance,  were  for  ages  celebra- 
ted and  admired  in  the  world. — We  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  thefe 
periods,  but  propofe  not  to  enlarge  on  it  fo  fully  as  its  reference  to  the* 
ancient  mythology  may  be  thought  to  require ;  fince  it  forms  rather  an 
introdudory  than  a  conftituent  part  of  our  general  fubjeft.  There  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  it  a  meafure  of  inftrudion  and  of  literary  in*^ 
tertainment,  that  merits  attention,  and  a  fuitable  difplay. 

That  thcjc  were  anciently  in  Greece,  and  in  various  other  countries, 
men  of  fome  genius,  under  the  name  of  poets  or  bards,  who  taught 
what  may  be  called  a  mythelogical  philofophy ^  cannot  be  doubted.  Their 
ftudies  being  turned  to  fubjects  the  moft  interefting  to  mankind,  the 
fruit  of  them  was  delivered  under  ingenious  or  agreeable  fables,  in  mea- 
fured  fentences,  or  verfe.  The  primitive  language  of  almoft  all  nations 
appears  to  have  been,  in  their  ftudied  or  fet  difcourfes,  that,  which,  along 
with  harmonious  found,  gave  a  dignified  accent  and  cadence  to  the* 
Yoice  and  exprefCons.  Hence  it  obtained  in  the  facred  hymns,  and  fup- 
plications  to  the  gods,  and  in  all  the  announced  ceremonies  of  religion  \. 

Even 

•  There  is  here  an  exception  to  be  made  with  rcfpcvl  to  the  Pythagorean  fcdt. 
f  Strabo,  fol.  edit.  Zylandi^  lib.  15.. 
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Even  after  writing  in  profe  was  introduced  among  the  Gredc8  by  Gad- 
mus,  Rierecydes  Syrus,  and  others,  verification  ftill  kept  its  place, 
for  a  long  time,  in  ail  written  laws,  and  was  not  departed  from  in 
important  and  premeditated  orations.  The  poets,  therefore,  were  the 
firfi  public  orators  ;  and  their  compofitions  were  looked  upon  as 
the  efied  of  fome  fupematurai  infpiration }  efpecially  when  they  com- 
municated certain  theories  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  world,  or  the 
firft  principles  of  all  things,  and  that  not  in  the  dry  dida£tic  ftile  of  phi- 
lofophers,  but  in  one  having  fuch  embelliihments  of  £mcy  and  fable  as 
were  fuited  to  pleafe  and  captivate  the  imaginations  of  men,  little  con* 
verfant  in  ftudy,  or  mature  refledion. 

The  mythologies  being  Aus  the  vehicles  of  religious  and  moral  in(lruc« 
tion,  moil  adapted  to  the  conceptions  of  the  people,  and  reliflied  by 
them,  the  poets  produced  them  in  abundance.  When  the  fertility  of 
their  own  inventions  failed,  they  had  recourfe  tothofe  of  others  ^.  Be* 
fide  what  the  Greeks  themfelves  compofed,  fays  Phumutus,  many  of  the 
mythologies  were  borrowed  from  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Africans,  and  the  Celtae.  What  may  be  called  the  philofophic  prin- 
ciple or  dodrine  contained  in  thefe  would  be  often  liable  to  mifinter- 
pretation ;  but  the  turning  of  it,  along  with  the  ftible,  in  the  fhape  that 
bell  correfponded  to  the  tafte  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addrefled, 
would  be  fttffident  to  recommend  it.  The  prefumption,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  theological  or  philofophic  poets  of  the  early  ages,  without  much 
confidering  the  rationality  or  conliftency  of  their  tbeogonies^  (which  were 
equivalent  to  accounts  of  the  generation  of  the  world j,  admitted  them 
generally  upon  truft,  and  engrc^ed  them  into  their  poems,  as  common 
tradition  at  home  reported  them,  or  their  iconverfation  with  foreigners 
might  enable  them  to  make  additions  that  either  embellifhed,  or  aggran- 
dized their  fubjefts. 

In  the  primary  ftages  of  civil  fociety,  nations  following  one  another 
at  diftances,  in  the  invention  of  the  ufeful  arts,  or  in  improvements  of 
their  political  governments,  often  had  reciprocal  obligations  for  counfel 

and 

•  In  Opufculis  Philofophicisi  Phumutus  de  Natura  DeonuDi   OA.  Edit.  p« 
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and  inftnidion  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  The  pradice  was  laudable^  and 
followed  more  generally^  perhaps,  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  or,  in 
in  the  elapfe  of  time,  could  afterwards  be  traced.  We  are  well  aflured  ^9 
that  the  Spartan  laws  were,  by  Lycurgus,  copied  from  thofe  of  Minos  ^ 
and  that  Solon,  m  reforming  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  had  recourfe 
ta  Crete  and  Egypt  fer  more  diftin£k  information  in  policy.  The  cuf« 
torn,  indeed,  of  fending  embaffies  from  one  ftate  to  another,  upon  oc« 
cafioM  of  kgiflaiion,  is  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  hiftory,  as  to  need 
no  particular  proof.  But  if,  with  refped  to  laws,  fuch  communica* 
tiou  obtitfied,  we  may  well  imagine,  that  in  religion  they  would  like« 
wife  prevaiL  Religion,  yet  more  congenial  to  human  minds  than  any 
tie  of  polkicai  govenmient,  and  which  places  nations  and  indiTidualt 
vftnt  the  feme  footing  of  dependency  on  a  fuperior  power,  would  every 
wAere  appear  to  be  that  affedion  in  which  mankind  moft  fympadiized, 
and  codd,  in  diffeteni  nadons,  include  nodung  in  its  injundions,  or 
ocMmonies^  but  what  was  of  amicable  tendency  to  them  all.  Polythe* 
ifei^  indeed,  naturally  generated  fuperftition,  and  fuperftition  inhumane 
riles  of  rdigion;  but,  if  hiftory  is  to  be  credited,  thefe  hideous  notions 
and  ptaftirra  made  no  part  at  its  pmaiitiTe  appearances,  but  originated 
and  gmw  upi  as  polylheifair  grew  and  incresded.  Even  under  this  dif- 
gnife^  k  was  tdSk  regarded  as  the  diftinguifliing  mark  between  favage 
and  ciriiiaed  oadons  f.  When  Ulyfles  is  thrown  upon  an  unknown 
iiand,  and  defires  to  di&over  whether  its  inhabitants  were  humane  or 
barbaroos,  he  refts  his^  aflKinmce,  with  refped  to  this  point,  upon  their 
having  or  not  having  amongft  them  figns  of  religion,  and  the  worfhlp 
of  die  gods.  The  monfter  Polyphemus  is  only  found  to  be  the  horrid 
Uafphemer  of  both. 

We  need  not  then  inquire,  whedier,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  |  aflirms, 
the  Egyptian  Sefoftris,  along  widi  his  conquefts,  fpread  colonies  of  the 
gode  of  his  country  over  the  eaft,  or  what  fliare  of  them  Danaus  and 
Orpheus  are  faid  to  have  imported  into  Greece.  They  were  a  common^ 
ftock,  in  whidi  all  nations  had  a  concernb  It  is  prefumable,  from  -the- 
an^qnity  of  their  monarchy,  that  the  Egyptians  were,  as  Ludan  ||  reck-< 

ona» 

•  Plato,  in  Mince.  Horn.  OdyflT.  lib.  19.  f  OdjflT.  lib.  *i)|. 

t  Bibliothec  lib.  u  B.  De  deaSyria. 
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ens  them,  the  firfl  who  made  the  worfliip  and  ferrice  of  the  gods  their 
particular  (ludy,  and  who,  underftanding  facnd  nam^,  taught  to  other 
nations  the  language  to  be  ufed  in  the  folemnities  of  religion.  From 
the  early  ufe  they  made  of  fymbols  and  hieroglyphic  characters,  for  con- 
cealing from  the  vulgar,  and  referring  to  the  prieftly  order,  and  to 
their  kings,  all  their  acquired  knowledge  either  in  theology,  phyfics,  or 
other  fciences,  we  may  furely  infer,  that  mythologies  were  much  (ludied, 
and  abounded  amongft  them.  We  know  what  a  laboured  and  intricate 
piece  of  phllofophy  and  mythology  blended  together,  Plutarch,  judici- 
ous and  critical  *  as  he  is,  thought  fit  to  write  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
two  ungenerated  and  primary  Egyptian  deities,  O/yris  and  Ifis  ;  names, 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  given  to  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  phyfiology  of  the  learned  priefts,  conjoining  their  effential 
qualities  of  heat  and  humidity,  and  producing  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water,  fupported  the  univerfe.  It  was  alfo  part  of  their  fyftem,  that 
the  deities  called  celeftial,  although  ancient,  and  the  objeds  of  human 
worfhip,  were  yet  no  more  than  the  produdions  of  the  Nile,  or  Ocean, 
which  was  the  original  name  of  that  famous  river.  Thefe  divinities,  in 
the  firft  ages,  were  reckoned  to  have  affumed  not  only  human  forms, 
but  thofe  of  facred  animals,  and  to  have  traverfed  the  world,  and  oh- 
ferved  the  aftions  of  men.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  moft  probable  origi- 
nal of  what  the  Greeks  called  theogonies,  exhibiting,  according  to  the 
grofs  imaginations  of  their  poets,  lineal  generations  of  their  fabulous 
gods,  and  having  a  reference,  which  was  but  obfcurely  or  curforily  fig- 
nified  by  them,  to  the  generation  of  the  world.  To  this  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  no  poet  is  fo  remarkable  as  Homer,  who  travelled  into 
Egypf >  for'adopting  into  his  poetic  machinery,  that  fiftion  which  corre- 
fponded  to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  rcprefented  the  gods  as  ren- 
dering themfelves  viGble  to  mortals,  and  holding  frequent  conferences 
with  them  |  j  and  that  Father  Oceanus,  and  Mother  Tethys,  or  Earth, 
being  the  generators  of  all  things,  is  a  verfe,  with  him,  in  favourite  cur- 
rency. 

Upon  mentioning  this  great  poet,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  the , 
upfavourable  circumftances  in  which  the  Grecian  bards  or  mythologifts 

were 

*  Dc  IfiJc  et  OUridc.  Diod.  Siful.  ibid,  p,  17.  f  Iliad,  lib-  14.  ♦ 
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were  placed.  With  little  help  from  fuch  traditional  information  as  was 
to  be  met  with  in  other  more  ancient  nations,  without  having  any  refort 
to  public  inftitutions  for  literature,  obliged  often  to  divide  their  atten- 
tion betwixt  ftudy,  and  the  means  of  fupporting  themfelves,  and  expo- 
fed  to  negled  in  turbulent  ages,  the  early  Grecian  poets  were  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  natural  vigour  of  their  genius.  Unlefs  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  the  oracles  or  temples,  or  appearing  in  the  charafter  of  divi- 
ners and  prophets,  they  were  deftitute  of  all  other  patronage,  but  what 
their  gifts  in  fong,  and  their  mufe,  could  procure.  Yet,  under  thefe 
difadvantages,  their  productions  were  fuch  as  made  them  to  be  taken 
for  fome  fupernatural  infpiration.  When  Amphion  *  (truck  the  lyre, 
the  (tones  were  faid  to  leap  up  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  1  hebes.  Linus's  f 
(kill  in  harmonious  verfe  was  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have 
vied  with  Apollo  in  his  art,  and  to  have  owed  his  death  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  god,  for  his  being  brought  into  comparifon  with  him.  His 
fiattal  exit  became  the  fubjedt  and  original  of  a  poem,  compofed  in  a  (in- 
gular  (train  of  the  mournful  elogy,  and  which  was  imitated  in  feveral 
foreign  countries.  Mufaeus's  J  celebrity  for  his  hymns  to  the  gods,  and 
his  excelling  in  the  fpecies  of  poefy  called  Eumolpean,  obtained  for  him 
a  monument  on  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where  he  often  fung  his 
verfes  ||.  Diogenes  Laertius  fupporting,  but  in  the  weakeft  manner,  his 
argument,  that  philofophy  originated,  not  with  the  nations  he  calls  bar- 
barous, but  with  the  Greeks,  al ledges  that  fome  of  the  compofitions  of 
Mufaeus  and  Linus  were  of  the  philofophic  kind,  or  a  fort  of  poetical 
£ofmogony  ;  which  is  not  probable.  He  pretends  to  prove  this  only  by  a 
citation  of  the  firft  line  of  one  of  them,  and  a  bare  and  unaud^rifed  af- 
fertion  with  refpeft  to  both,  that  fuch  pieces  were  written  by  them. 
He  then  makes  a  rapid  and  ftrange  tranfition  to  the  introdudtory  verfe 
of  the  philofopher  Anaxagoras's  poem  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  be- 
ing an  imitation  of  that  which  he  had  before  quoted  from  Linus.     Ac- 

B  cording 

•  Paufantas  Bocoticls,  lib.  9.  fol.  edit.  Hanov.  p,  568. 

f  IbiJ.  p.  581.  X  Ibtd.  Phocicis.  Tib.  10.  p.  517. 

II  In  Prooemio.  There  can  indeed  be  nothing  more  abfurd  or  ridiculous  than 
his  faying,  that  Greece  muft  have  given  birth  to  philofophy,  bccaufc  it  abhorred 
the  name  of  barbarous  ;  ^hicb  epithet  the  Greeks  thought  fit  to  beAow  upon  all  o- 
ihcr  nations.  ^  \ 
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cording  to  Paufanias  •,  an  inveftigator  of  antiquities,  no  compoiition  of 
Mufaeus,  which  could  he  reckoned  authentic,  was  tranfmitted,  except 
his  hymn  to  Ceres  ;  and  as  to  Linus,  the  report  he  makes  is  nearly  the 
famef ;  and  although  Diodorus  Siculus  afcribes  to  him  a  poem  in  the 
Pelafgian  didtion,  the  fubjed  of  it  is  faid  to  be  the  ads  of  the  firft  Bac- 
chus ;  and  bciide  it,  he  mentions  no  other  but  fome  pieces  of  a  like  fa- 
bulous kind. 

Contemporary  with  thefe,  and  having  yet  fuperior  fame,  appeared 
Orpheus,  of  Thracian  birth,  but  faid  to  be  Linus's  difciple,  whofe  mufi- 
cal  talents,  and  the  harmonious  firain  of  his  verfes,  are  reprefcnted  of 
fuch  potent  efficacy,  as  to  have  drawn  the  woods  and  wild  beads  after 
him  I ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  cafe  of  Eurydice,  to  have  foothed  the  unrelent* 
ing  powers  of  Pluto's  domain.  Yet,  when  we  confider  the  great  authority 
he  acquired  not  only  in  Thrace,  but  over  a  large  part  of  Greece,  we 
mud  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  procured  by  fomething  more  than  the 
charms  of  his  poetry.  He  mud  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  charafter 
he  had,  and  which  Horace  ||  gives  him  of  being  a  facred  perfon,  and  an 
interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  and  hence  his  influence  was  exerted, 
not  according  to  the  common  fable,  in  making  beads  ftand  agad  a- 
round  him,  but  inducing  men,  from  the  dread  of  invifible  powers,  to 
quit  their  dreary  haunts,  and  their  blood-dained  caves,  to  aflbciate  toge- 
ther, and  afliime  the  features  of  humanity.  For  this  operation,  it  feems 
the  Thracian  feer  §  had  qualified  himfelf  by  refiding  in  Egypt,  and  car- 
rying alopg  with  him,  from  that  equal  nurfcry  of  fcience  and  fuperdi- 
tion,  the  names  and  worfliip  of  a  number  of  fabulous  divinities.  Upon 
him,  thmpfbre  J  J,  fome  Grecian  authors  have  thrown  the  reproach  of 
many  of  the  abfurd  and  unhallowed  rites  in  their  popular  religion,  and 
the  extravagance,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  their  poetic  mythologies. 
This  duplicity  of  charader  imputed  to  him  appears  fo  unworthy  of  one 
who  had  ever  written  a  line  of  what  are  called  the  OrpbU  verfes  jf ,  that 

fome 

*  Ibid.  t  Lib.  5*  t  Philoftrati  Icon.  fol.  p.  842. 

I  Silvcflres  homines,  facer  bterprefque  deorom, 
Caedibus  ct  vlAu  foedo  detemiit  OrpbttUt 
DiAus  ob  Irocy  Icxure  tigres  rabidofque  ieones.         jin  Poetic,  v.  291. 

$  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  4.  p.  8-3  a.  %%  Diogen.  Laert.  Diodob 

tl*  Suidas  in  voce  \  Euicbii  Praeparat.  Evange. 
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fome  of  the  learned,  fuppofing  only  a  few  of  them  to  be  genuine,  have 
gone  in  fearch  of  another  Orpheus,  to  whom  they  might  be  afcribed, 
in  a  much  more  antient  age.  But  we  enter  not  into  a  digreflion,  which^ 
with  the  appearance  of  literary  labour,  would  introduce  a  much  contro<^ 
verted  fubjed,  produSive  of  moft  obfcure  conjeftures.  We  (hall,  there- 
fore, only  fubjoin  what  feems  moft  remarkable  in  Paufanias's  account 
of  Orpheus's  poems  •.  After  obferving  that  he  derived  his  greateft  re- 
putation from  his  knowledge  in  religious  initiations  and  expiatory  rites 
for 'Crimes,  he  adds,  that  thofe  who  were  converfant  in  the  writings  of 
the  poets,  acknowledged  that  Orpheus's  hymns  were  not  many  in  num- 
ber, and  that  they  were  diftinguiihed  by  a  ftudied  brevity  of  the  verfes, 
but  that,  for  elegant  expreilion,  they  might  be  placed  next  to  Homer ) 
who,  by  a  fort  of  deftiny,  was  ever  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 

At  length  the  aera  of  the  father  of  the  Epic  mufe  came,  to  adorn  that 
fpedes  of  poetry  with  all  the  invention,  and  with  all  the  embellifhments 
of  which  it  was  fufceptible,  and  to  include  in  it  a  juft  copy  of  human 
charaders,  and  a  difplay  of  the  popular  theology  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
the  fables  grafted  upon  it.     About  the  fame  time,  Hefiod  appeared,  to 
reduce  into  a  more  conneded  view  the  origin,  and  genealogies  of  their 
deities.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  poets  varied  from  each  o- 
ther  in  afligning  the  firft  principles  of  things,  out  of  which  all  others 
were  generated.    The  one,  as  has  been  (aid,  without  particularly  un- 
fokliag  his  idea,  afcribes  to  Oceanus^  or  the  watery  element,  and  to  7>- 
ibys^  or  the  earth,  the  parentage  of  all  things.    The  other,  as  if  he  had 
confidered  his  fubje£b  more  attentively,  and  meant  to  treat  it  more  phi- 
lofophically,  not  only  adduces  f  feveral  (irft  principles,  as  Chaos,  Tar- 
tarus,  Erebus,  and  Love,  but  infers  fome  eflfeft  produced  by  their  mu- 
tual intercourfe  and  adion  upon  one  another.     His  meaning,  indeed,  is 
not  very  plain  from  his  Tbettgonia^  as  we  now  have  it ;  but  Ariftotle  and 
other  philofophers  generally  quote  Hefiod,  and  not  Homer,  as  the  pri- 
mary or  moft  ancient  Grecian  author  of  a  fort  of  theory  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world  from  ieveral  difcordant  principles^    But  if,  in  this  re- 

Bi  iped, 

*  Graeciae  de&ript.  lib  9.  p.  ;86. 
t  In  Theogoa. 
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fpefl,  any  difregard  was  ihown  to  Homer  as  a  phyfiologift,  fome  of  hia 
admirers,  not  fatisBed  with  animadverting  upon  the  propriety  of  it,  en- 
deavoured to  render  him  a  more  than  fufficient  compenfation  ••  In  the 
tranfport  of  their  zeal,  or  in  the  extravagance  of  their  imagination,  this 
father  of  verfe,  who  never  affefts  to  be  myftical  or  obfcure  in  delivering 
whatever  he  had  learned  or  knew,  is  transformed  into  an  allegorical 
poet  ;  who,  under  the  veil  of  many  traditionary  fables  about  the  gods 
celeftial  and  terreftial,  concealed  phyfical  explications  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  effe&s  of  the  concords  and  difcords,  to  which  the  ele- 
ments are  liable.  In  this  light,  according  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and 
other  commentators  on  Homer,  various  paflages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
fey,  are  to  be  viewed ;  while  the  ftretches  of  fancy  made  to  fwell  the 
number  of  them,  are  fufficient  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  their  .hypo- 
thefis. 

That  Homer  was  converfant  in  all  the  learning  of  his  country,  and 
pofl'efled,  in  confequence  of  his  travels  abroad,  more  than  what  its 
domeftic  (lock  in  that  age  afforded,  can  hardly  be  called  in  queftion  f • 
In  the  fculpture  of  Achilles's  fhield  alone,  he  has  included  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  circle  of  the  fciences  and  arts,  which  were  then  known  in 
Greece, — The  elements  are  divided  into  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire ;  and 
the  celeftial  figns  of  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  th[e  artic  Bear,  called  alfa  the 
Wairij  which  never  fets  in  the  ocean,  but  looks  towards  Orion,  are  intro- 
duced. Defcriptions  follow  of  the  policies  of  cities  in  war  and  in  peace, 
and  efpecially  of  public  feftivities,  and  rural  fcenes  of  agriculture  and 
harveft,  with  their  attendant  pleafures.  But  to  fuppofe^  with  the  allego- 
rical interpreters  of  the  poet,  that  we  may  difcover  his  phyfical  know- 
ledge in  the  mythology  of  Juno,  connefUd.  with  her  confort  Jupiter, 
and  her  other  two  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  in  their  feparate  do- 
minions, and  from  thence  trace  the  elementary  fympathies  and  antipa- 
thies as  underftood  by  htm,  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  reading  of  his  text 
merely  imaginary,  and  afcribing  to  him  allufions  to  fcience,  which,  as 
it  is  not  credible  he.  ever  thought  of,  fo  the  explications  ,of  his  fuppofed 
myftical  meanings  muft  ever  be  liable  to  doubt  and  perplexity.     The 

allegories 

^  In  Opufculu  Mytholog.  oA.  edit,  in  Homeri  Vita. 
\  Uiadi  lib.  18.  ad  fia. 
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allegories  to  be  found  in  him  are  fuch  as  poetry,  from  its  original,  had 
invented,  and  to  which  Homer's  creative  imagination  gave  a  larger  ex- 
tent ;  and  being  chiefly  perfonifications  of  inanimate  nature,  or  of  the 
human  pallions,  or  of  fome  of  the  mod  ftriking  accidents  to  human  life, 
they  cannot  be  miftaken,  and  arc  generally  called  by  their  common 
names.  But  if  there  be  any  allegorical  allufions  to  phyfical  fubjeds,  or 
the  phenoniena  of  the  natural  world,  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be  thofe 
of  the  fimpleft  and  plained  kind.  The  fcience  of  phyfics  was  then  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  and  for  feveral  ages  after,  in  too  much  obfcurity  to 
be  thrown  into  allegory,  and  treated  in  the  myftical  ftyle  ;  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  that  the  little  of  it  that  was  known,  and  which  every  intelligent 
perfon  was  acquainted  with,  might  render  it  eafy  ta  Homer,  and  other 
poets,  to  deliver,  in  a  poetic  drefs,  the  inconfiderable  pittances  under- 
ilood  of  it« 

But,  if  Homer  cannot  be  granted  to  have  philofophifed  in  this  myfti- 
cal  manner,  his  pretentions  to  a  name  in  another  kind  of  philofophy, 
the  value  of  which  fignalifes  him  more  than  that  impofed  on  him  by 
foitaftic  commentators,  may  well  be  admitted,  llie  wonderful  capaci- 
ty and  penetration  of  his  mind  enabled  him  either  to  form  to  himfelf,  or 
to  embrace  the  mod  diftind  and  juft  ideas  of  human  adions  and  cha- 
raders,  with  a  defcrimination  of  them  as  deferving,  in  feveral  eftimates, 
different  proportions  of  praife  or  of  blame,  and  to  mark  them  in  his 
works  with  the  accuracy  of  a  phiiofopher,  and  the  livelinefs  of  a  poet, 
in  an  extent  that  has  rendered  him  a  great  original  in  fuch  interefting 
delineations.  His  celebrity  upon  this  ground  produced  the  ridiculous 
contention  that  Seneca  ^  obferves  had  taken  place  among  the  feds  of 
the  philofophers,  all  of  whom  occafionally  quoting  him  as  an  indifpu* 
table  authority,  and  fome  of  them  holding  him  forth  as  the  particular 
patron  of  their  tenets,  it  came  to  be  a  critical  queftion,  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  he  might  be  mod  accounted  a  Platonid,  or  a  Peripatetic,  an 
Epicurean,  or  a  Stoical  phiiofopher;  while,  as  that  author  remarks,  the 
juded  conclufion  appeared  to  be,  that,  as  he  could  not  furely  be  appro- 
priated by  all  of  them,  neither  by  fome  of  them  more  than  by  others, 
he  truly  might  be  pronounced  to  belong  properly  to  none  of  them. 

But,. 

•  Epift.  88. 
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But,  notwithftanding  this  honour  paid  to  Homer  by  the  generality  of 
the  phiiofophers,  when  they  only  confidered  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  the  many  juft  rules  and  obfervations  relative  to  moral,  civil,  or  po- 
litical condud,  to  be  colleded  from  him,  the  more  aitical  and  fpecula- 
tive  amongft  them  accounted  him  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  and  to  be  condemned  as  a  moralift,  on  account  of  his  grofs  and 
ignominious  fiftions  about  the  charaders  and  aftions  of  the  gods.  This 
indeed  could  bear  no  apology,  but  the  infufficient  one,  that  he  advanced 
no  opinions  of  his  own,  and  only,  by  the  licence  allowed  to  poets,  co- 
pied the  traditions  and  fables  invented  before  his  time,  and  which  had 
obtained  a  general  credit.  Upon  this  head,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
he  not  only  retailed,  but  did  more  to  fupport  and  embellifli  that  cor- 
rupt theology,  than  any  ordinary  poet  could  have  done.  The  portraits 
he  has  drawn  of  the  fabulous  divinities,  with  the  diftinftive  epithet?, 
and  colouring  of  their  different  perfonages,  would  be  no  lefs  ftriking  to 
the  imaginations  of  men,  when  impreifed  only  with  fenfible^ideas,  than 
were  afterwards  fome  of  their  capital  ftatues  and  figures,  with  the  cha« 
raderiftical  enfigns  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  aegis,  the  trident,  the  torch- 
es, the  ferpents,  and  thyrfefes,  or  wreathed  fpears,  wrought  by  the  fkill- 
ful  hands  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  who  were  reckoned  to  have  borrowed 
their  ideas  from  the  pidurefque  poet.  We  might  therefore,  with  reafon, 
conclude,  that  the  poetical,  or  Homeric,  theology  ought  to  be  thrown 
afide,  as  containing  nothing  but  what  is  oppofite  to  every  rational  con- 
ception of  deity,  and  even  to  any  common  notion  of  beings,  of  a  moral 
nature,  fuperior  to  men.  Yet  we  have  to  obferve,  what  will  afterwards 
be  found  exemplified  in  fome  of  the  more  approved  fyflems  of  philofo- 
phy,  that,  where  afalfe  and  pernicious  principle  was  entertained,  which, 
if  admitted  in  its  proper  confequences,  would  have  overthrown  every 
di&ate  of  reafon,  and  every  moral  fentiment,  a  qualification  of  it,  in 
fome  fhape  or  other,  was  interpofipd ;  and  although,  by  this  means,  the 
fyflem  was  marked  with  a  glaring  contradiction,  it  was  (till  imagined  to 
have  confiftency.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  poets,  who  pretended 
not  to  connection  in  their  do&rines,  made  no  fcruple  of  blending  to- 
gether, as  they  pleafed,  thofe  which  were  mod  oppofite:  And  we  may 

rather 
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rather  admire  the  pains  Hcmer  has  taken  to  patch  up  his  motely  fyllem 
of  theology,  and  to  palliate,  if  poiHble,  its  moft  palpable  depravities. 

This  attention  of  the  poet  is  moft  apparent  in  the  qualifying  touches 
he  has  given  to  the  charader  of  his  fupreme  god.     Jupiter,  with  all  his 
profligacy,    has  certain  attributes  of  decency  fuicable  to    a   celeftial 
power  aifigned  him.     He  is  not  only  the  ruler  of  the  ikies,  the  cloud 
compelling  Jove,  and  the  thunderer  *,  but  is  called  the  father  of  the 
gods  and  of  men.     Although  his  ads  often  prove  the  contrary  f,  he  de- 
clares the  impartiality  of  his  procedure,  and  that  he  is  the  powerful  con- 
troller of  the  ftrifes  of  the  other  divinities.     He  brings  forth  his  golden 
icales  to  weigh,  in  their  equal  balance,  the  different  deftinies   ordain- 
ed fer  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  |.     He  declares  Mars  to  be,  of  all  the 
other  celeftials,  the  one  moft  hateful  to  him,  on  account  of  his  rage  for 
war.    He  is  rqirefented  ||  as  puniihing,  in  a  fignal  manner,  the  treache- 
rous vic^tors  of  public  faith,  and  as  being  the  guardian  of  the  duties  of 
kofpitality,  and  the  protestor  of  fuf^licants  at  the  altars,  and  ftrangers. 
The  poet  alfo  teaches  $,  in  feveral  paflages,  that,  although  neither  gods. 
aor  men  could  avert  the  decrees  of  fate,  yet  human  vices  and  follies 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  and  juft  cauies  of  the  many  evils 
and  fufferings  of  mankind ;  and -that  good  and  virtuous  men  were  dear 
tD  the  gods,  who  often  infpired  them  with  wife  and  falutary  counfels. 
In  this  manner  was  Homer,  when  he  adminiftered  the  poifon  of  the  po- 
pular theology  of  his  country,  attentive  to  mingle  with  it  in  his  works 
all  the  lenient  corredives  it  could  receive,  and  without  which,  indeed,, 
he  could  not  have  engrofled  it  into  fuch  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyflfey. 
That  the  natural  light  of  his  mind  was  fupcrior  to  the  belief  of  its  grof- 
feft  abfurdities,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  entertained ;  and  from  whkt 
is  funher  to  be  added  about  his  notions  of  the  immortality  of  human 
fouls,  we  may  prefume  that  he  wasailifted  in  it,  and  in  fome  other  topics 
connefted  with  theology,  by  what  he  learned  in  foreign  countries. 

That  the  human  foul  furvived  the  body,  and,  like  a  parting  vifion  in- 
deep,  or  an  airy  vapour,  fled  from  it,  at  death,  to  the  realms  of  Pluto, 

or. 


•  Odyff.  lib.  u  t  Il»a<^»  i'^  ^-  t  ^l>»<^  l»^  5- 

t  OdjiT.  lib.  9« — Hf  i  Ibid.  lib.  u  ad  initium. 
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or,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods  •,  to  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  is  well  known  to 

have  been  the  do£trine  oiF  the  moft  ancient  Grecian  poets.    But  whether 

this  implied  an  opinion  of  the  foul's  natural  immortality,  is  a  queftion 

of  much  uncertainty.     In  fome  refpefts,  to  the  departing  foul  f  they 

afcribe  a  meafure  of  intelligence  fuperior  to  what  it  ever  had  before ; 

and,  in  others,  they  reprefent  it,  even  in  its  feparate  ftate,  as  having  an 

imbecillity  and  weaknefs  below  that  of  its  condition  in  the  body.     Pa- 

troclus  dying,  prediSs  the  fall  of  Heftor  by  the  fpear  of  Achilles ;  and 

the  Trojan  chief,  proftrate  on  the  ground  J,  difcovers  yet  more  pre- 

fcience,  by  foretelling  the  death  of  that  invincible  hero  by  the  wes^  hand 

of  Paris.     In  the  (hades  below,  the  idola^  or  fpeflres,  although  not  tan- 

y^ible,  or  capable  of  an  embrace,  are  yet  afraid  of  being  wounded  $  by 

/Ulyffes's  fword ;  and  they  have  no  recolleftion  of  what  paflfed  in  the 

/  .world,  until  they  tafte  the  blood  of  the  victims.     *  Strange  it  is  ||/  ex- 

'       claims  Achilles,  after  feeing  Patroclus's  ghoft  in  a  dream,  *  there  mud 

*  be  in  the  regions  below  fome  fuch  fpeftre,  or  image  of  the  deceafed 

*  man,  as  I  have  now  beheld ;  though  it  be  only  an  airy  form.     Pa- 

*  troclus  in  tears,  but  in  his  wonted  fhape,  flood  by  me,  and  complain- 

*  ed  of  what  he  had  fuffered.'  How  long  Sifyphus  might  roll  his  ftill 
recoiling  ftone,  or  Tantalus  catch  at,  but  not  imbibe  the  fugitive  waters, 
we  are  left  to  conjefture.  In  the  Elyfian  fields,  where  departed  fouls  ♦* 
are  faid  to  lead  the  happieft  lives,  where  no  chilling  fnow,  or  winter's 
watery  cloud  is  known,  but  foft  and  recreating  zephirs  are  wafted  from 
the  fmooth  movement  of  the  ocean ;  even  there  the  fouls  are  reprefented 
as  not  in  a  perfect  ftate  of  contentment.  They  follow  ftill,  as  they  can, 
their  wonted  purfuits,  however  vain  and  fimtaftic ;  or  they  wander  about 
dejefted,  and  fad,  for  their  abrupt,  or  premature  removal  from  the  fcenes 
of  them  in  the  world.     *  In  thefe  fields,*  fays  Ulyffes,  *  I  alfo  beheld 

*  the  divine  Hercules,  that  is  to  fay,  his  imaged;  for  he  himfelf  is  pre- 

*  fent  with  the  immortal  gods,  a  partaker  of  their  celeftial  pleafures.' 
Many,  and  various,  are  the  comments  of  the  learned  upon  the  import  of 

thefe 


•  Odyir.  lib.  II.     Iliad,  lib.  21.  f  Iliad,  lib.  17.  Spondan.  edit. 

p.  311.  X  Ibid.  lib.  »2.  p.  389.  §  Odyfll  lib.  11.  p.  154. 

]]   Ibid.  lib.  23.  p.  397.  ••  Ibid.  iib.  4.  f  f  Ibid.  lib.  11.  p.  167. 
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thefe  expreffions ;  and  the  mod  approved  explication  is,  to  underfland 
them  in  a  fenfe  adopted  afterwards  in  the  Pythagorean  philofophy.  In 
this  conception  of  them,  the  poet  is  fuppofed  to  hold  forth,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  Hercules,  three  conftituent  parts  of  the  human  frame ;  one 
the  corporeal,  and  mortal  part ;  another  more  fubtile,  and  fenfitive,  ha- 
ving the  exad  image  of  the  body,  but  not  fufceptible  of  diflfolution  with 
it ;  and  the  third,  the  pure  fpiritual  and  immortal  fubftance  of  the  foul 
itfelf^  congenial  to  that  of  the  celeftial  beings. 

But,  however  plaufible  this  interpretation  may  appear,  it  is  liable  to 
leveral  objedions.  It  applies  to  human  fouls  *  in  general,  or  at  lead  to 
thofe  of  heroes,  what  is  only  faid  of  Hercules  in  particular ;  who,  accor« 
ding  to  the  poetic  ftory,  owed  his  apotheojisj  or  admiffion  to  the  celeftial 
abodes,  to  his  fingularly  virtuous  labours  on  earth,  which  were  judged 
by  the  god^  to  merit  this  recompenfe.  It  is  unfupported  by  any  other 
inftance,  or  allufion  in  Homer,  of  his  having  fuch  a  conception  of  the 
humaa  conftitution }  which  appears  to  be  refolved  by  him  only  into  two 
parts,  the  gro£s  body,  and  its  fimilitude,  or  airy  form.  Laftly,  it  holds 
forth  an  idea  of  pure  fpirit,  or  foul  of  an  incorporeal  nature ;  which  is 
more  than  can  be  inferred  to  be  Homer's  account  of  the  fubftance  of 
his  immortal  gods  themfelves. 

To  deliver,  in  a  qu«ftion  of  this  kind,  an  opinion,  unattended  with 
ibme  hefitation  about  the  certainty  of  it,  would  be  abfurd  prefumption. 
But,  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  arguments,  it  appears,  upon  con- 
fidering  the  whole  mythological  dodrine  of  Homer  about  the  gods,  and 
human  fouls,  that  it  conveyed  no  other  conception  of  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  but  that  of  a  more  fubtle,  adive,  and  indiftbluble  body ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  fuch  a  diftinft  nature,  either  in  divine  beings,  or  in 
men,  was  not  entertained  until  a  more  accurate  philofophy  was,  m  a 
fubfequent  age,  imported  into  Greece ;  and  that,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
immateriality  of  celeftial  beings  was  connected  with  that  of  one  eternal 
and  invifible  mind  in  the  univerfe,  fo  the  notion  of  the  natural  immor- 
tality  of  human  fouls  was  generally  fupported  upon  the  perfuafion  of 
then:  pre-exiftence  to  the  bodily  ftate,  and  their  appointment  to  cer- 

C  tain 

.  ^  Vid.  Sptmdani.  Cojnzncnt.  in  Ody£  lib.  ii. 
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tain  viciflitiides  in  it.  The  tenet  of  their  immortality  upon  this  ground  *, 
Heredotus  affirms  to  have  been  firft  taught  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  ahhough  fome  of  his  countrymen 
affamed  it  as  their  own  invention.  It  was,  as  he  underftood  it,  to  this 
purpofe  ;  that  the  human  foul,  for  the  fake  either  of  punifliment  or  pur- 
gation, from  corporeal  attachments,  was  ordained  to  roll  through  all  the 
variety  of  animal  bodies,  whether  thofe  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  water,  or 
of  the  air ;  and  having  completed  its  courfe  of  fuch  viciffitudes,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  thoufand  years,  it  then  returned  to  animate  a  human  bo- 
dily form.  But  this  doftrine,  or  what  was  fimilar  to  it,  was  by  no 
xueaHs  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  It  obtained  among  the  Celtae  of  Gaul, 
whoie  Druids  f  taught  that  the  human  foul  did  not  periih,  but  paflfed 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  held  alfo  this  general  principle,  that  all 
things  which  were  in  exiftence,  although  changeable  in  their  corporeal 
forms,  retained  ftill  their  diftinft  natures  or  effences.  The  immortality 
was  the  boaded  principle  of  the  Scythian  Getae  {,  who  got  their  particu- 
lar  denomination  from  it ;  and,  together  with  that  of  the  tranfmigration, 
was  generally  fpread  amongft  the  caftern  nations,  as  the  common  doc- 
trine of  their  philofophers. 

From  the  furvey  now  taken  of  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
poetic  age,  we  may  underftand  to  what  it  amounted.  One  principle  in 
it  was  that  of  a  cofmogony,  or  a  generation  of  the  world  in  time,  either 
from  Chaos,  or  Night,  according  to  Hefiod,  or  from  Water  and  Earth,  as 
Homer  ftates  it.  The  conception,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  of  its 
exiftence^  as  it  is  the  mod  juft,  and  bell  fupported  in  reafon,  when  taken 
along  with  that  of  an  allfufficient  caufe^  may  alfo  be  allowed  to  be  the 
one  mod  natural  to  the  hupian  mind ;  and  hence  it  was  the  moft  ancient 

opinion, 

♦  In  Euterpe,  lib.  2.  f  Cadar,  Comment  lib.  6.     Strabo,  lib.  15. 

Plin.  Hiftor.  Nattir.  lib.  16.  %  Lucan  delivers  the  dodrine  of  the  Celtic 

l>ards  in  the  following  lines : 

Vobis  audtoribos  umbrae 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  fedes,  Ditifque  profundi. 
Pallida  regna  petunt ;  regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio ;  longae  canitis  (i  cognita  vitae. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  I. 
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opinion,  and  that  which  generally  prevailed  amongft  the  philofophic 
clafs  of  mankind,  in  oppofition  to  an  inconceivable  eternity  of  generation. 
Befide  the  confideration  of  their  own  produftion,  almoft  every  objeft  in 
nature  would  lead  men  to  the  idea  of  an  original  and  a  beginning  in  all 
things.  The  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  fpecies  of  beings  prefent- 
ing  it  inceffantly  to  view,  would  give  it,  as  it  were,  the  firft  place  in  the 
human  conceptions.  But  nothing,  furely,  could  be  more  irrational  and- 
abfurd  than  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  this  principle,  of  the  world  being 
generated,  and  not  eternal,  by  the  Greeks  poets,  in  imitation  indeed  of 
the  authors  from  whence  it  was  borrowed  by  them.  They  founded  jup- 
on  it  what  has  been  called  their  Theological  Philofophy,  marked  with^ 
this  ftrangeft  of  all  paradoxes,  and  which  may  appear  to  furpafs  the 
moft  vulgar  credulity,  that  gods,  or  divine  beings,  originated  either  from 
fome  primary  ftate  of  things,  called  by  an  unintelligible  name,  that 
could  ftand  for  nothing,  or  from  parts  of  matter,  to  which  that  which 
figniiied  any  thing  animated,  fenfitive,  or  rational,  not  to  fay  human  or 
divine,  could  never  be  applied. 


^  •  G  2  SECT. 
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E      C      T^  11. 


Of  the  Appearance^  and  Charaders  of  the  Seven  Sages  ofGreece.^^f  the 
Rife  of  the  Ionic  School  (f  Philofopby  ;  and  the  Fhjfical  Tenets  held  by 
the  Succeffors  in  it. 


ANtiently,  the  profeffion,  as  well  as  the  name  of  a  philofophcr, 
was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Greece  *.  Even  the  man  who 
was  called  wife  was  underftood  to  be  one  rendered  fuch  by  his  age  and 
experience,  or  a  more  extenfive  intercourfe  with  mankind.  He  who, 
like  Neftor,  could  remember,  and  recite  what  he  had  feen  and  obferved 
of  the  adlions  and  charafters  of  men,  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
make  proper  refleftions  upon  them,  was  the  fage  of  his  times.  Wifdom 
was  conceived  to  imply  nothing  more  than  the  prudent  counfels  of  ac- 
tion in  life.  The  ftudy  of  things  in  the  natural  world,  or  of  any  fcience 
that  required  much  fpeculation,  was  incompetent  to  a  people  conftantly 
agitated  by  inteftine  faftions,  or  engaged  in  foreign  enterprifes.  Intel- 
ligence  of  this  kind  was  accounted  the  privilege  only  of  the  diviner,  the 
prieft,  or  the  prophet :  Yet  none  of  thefe  kindred  charafters  of  men  can 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  in  refpeft  of  acquired  knowledge,  equal  to 
what  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  where  they  were  put  un- 
der a  regular  eftablifhment^  that  afforded  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  cultivating  tlie  ufeful  arts,  and  more  abflrad  fciences.  In  none 
of  the  Grecian  dates  were  the  priefts  a  tribe  of  men  by  themfelves, 
to  whom  a  certain  rank,  and  fpecial  emoluments,  belonged.  Their  per- 
fons  were  held  facred  ;  but  their  other  privileges  were  confined  to  the 
limits  of  their  particular  fanSuaries ;  and  their  benefits  were  free  gifts, 
and  only  cafual.    Hence  they  formed  no  fchools  of  fcience  j  and  fo  far 

from 

•  TJjcmift.  Orat.  26.  fol.  edit.  p.  39. 
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from  being  conneded,  or  holding  a  mutual  communication,  the  oracles 
and  fhrines  of  the  deities  vr hich  they  attended  were  often  in  emulation, 
and  rivals  of  one  another. 

BeQde  their  bardsj  therefore,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  inftruftors 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  all  the  ftudy  of  thefe  poets  was  to  render 
their  fongs  agreeable,  and  to  adapt  the  fubjeds  and  embellifhmentsof  them 
to  the  tafte  of  their  countrymen.  By  the  retail  of  the  fiftions  about  the 
Gods,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  turned  Greece,  in  mod  of  its  diftrifls, 
into  romantic  ground  ;  when  every  confiderable  city,  every  remarkable 
mountain,  every  fertile  plain,  every  fliady  grove,  or  chryftal  ftream, 
was  celebrated  in  fong  as  the  haunt  of  one  or  more  of  their  numberlefs 
divinities.  The  imaginations  of  the  Greeks  were  captivated  with  thefe 
poetic  tales ;  to  which  were  added,  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  above  the  vul- 
gar, the  interefting  produftions  of  the  epic  poet.  Fables,  or  wonderful 
narratives,  epifodes  of  various  kinds,  heroic  adions  and  characters,  and 
marvellous  or  furprifing  incidents,  entering  into  their  contexture,  they 
were  calculated  to  move  all  the  fprings  of  the  human  paflions.  After  the  • 
publication  of  Homer's  two  great  exemplars  in  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  flattered  with  the  exhibition,  not  only  of  their 
firft  heroes,  but  even  of  the  grandchildren  of  thefe  heroes,  pitched 
together  with  the  contending  deities,  in  a  famous  field  of  martial 
ftrife  i  all  their  delight  and  admiration,  and  all  their  applaufe,  were  made 
to  run  with  a  rapid  current  to  the  fide  of  epic  fable  and  compofition. 
Poetry  in  this  acceptable  ftrain,  or  in  what  was  fimilar  to  it,  was  only 
attended  to,  and  became  the  general  entertainment.  For  a  courfe  of 
near  three  centuries,  no  rational  fpeculation  feems  to  have  been  entered 
upon,  nor  any  inquiry  made,  with  refpe£k  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  or 
a  firft  principle  of  things,  beyond  what  Homer  and  Hefiod  had  thrown 
out  in  their  poems,  until  Thales  and  Pythagoras  appeared  ;  or,  if  there 
were  any  fuch  produftions^  they  were  allowed,  like  the  genuine  poems 
of  Orpheus,  to  fink  into  obfcurity  and  oblivion. 

In  the  negleft  and  difregard  of  all  ftudy  and  literary  improvement, 
but  that  of  the  poetic  kind,  the  flirines  of  the  gods  maintained  the 
higheft  reputation,  and  their  oracles  were  confulted  not  only  about  fuch 
events  as  human  wifdom  could  not  fcrefee,  but  with  refped  to  thofe 

which 
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which  required  no  extraordinary  (hare  of  natural  fagacity  or  penetration 
to  comprehend.  From  the  fuperftitious  and  abfiird  belief,  that  every  con* 
fiderable  refolution  or  (lep  to  be  taken  in  life^  ought  to  proceed  upon 
fbme  oracular  authority,  the  exercife  of  common  reafon  appeared  to  be 
altogether  fufpended  among  the  vulgar,  and  difcouraged  among  the 
more  intelligent.  To  unloofe  this  fetter  upon  the  human  mind,  befide 
the  requifite  of  fuperior  judgment,  it  was  neceflary  that  thofe  who  firft 
attempted  it^  fhould  have  obtained^  in  a  way  not  liable  to  mifconftruc- 
tion,  a  meafure  of  public  credit  and  efteem,  for  the  reditude  and  pro- 
bity of  their  counlels  and  advice.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  philofo- 
phy,  wearing  her  fimplefl:  garb,  and  venturing  upon  embarraflfed  ground 
with  a  timid  ftep,  may  be  faid  to- have  made  her  appearance  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  men  called  the  fages  of  Greece.  Although  far  from  pre- 
tending to  bring  their  wifdom  in  competition  with  that  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  the  prophets  and  priefls  fliled  themfelves^ 
yet  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  for  ingenious  fentiments  on  many 
fubjeds,  for  knowledge  in  matters  of  civil  policy,  and  for  prudent  and 
virtuous  condud  in  private  life,  caufed  men  to  look  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  human  faculties  with  a  more  refpedful  eye,  and  to  confider  them 
as  fources  of  wifdom  more  tradable,  perff^icuous,  and  evident,  than 
were  generally  the  ambiguous  and  dark  refponfes  given  by  the  oracles. 
The  wife^men  were  commonly  reckoned  fevea  in  number ;  yet  fome 
a^uthors  abridge  *,  and  others  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  them  ;  they  alfo 
difagree  about  the  perfonages  mod  worthy  to  be  included  in  it.  Plato 
e^cpunges  the  name  of  Periander  f ,  the  intelligent,  but  infamous  tyrant 
of  Corinth,,  inferred  amongft.  the  feven,  and  fubftituting.  in  its  place  that, 
of  Myfon  of  Chene,  reckons  them  up  in.  the  following  order :  Thales, 
I^ittacus,  Bias,  Solon,  Cleobulus,  Myfon,  and  Chilo.  The  three  firft, 
and  the  fifth,  were  natives  of  Mitylene,  Priene,  and  Lindus  |^  Grecian 
cities  iii.Afia  Minor.  The  fourth  and  two  laft  were  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Tp  this  lift  feveral  a.uthors.were  inclined  to  add  as  contempo- 
raries,. 


^  D'ogen.  Lacrt/  4to  edit.  p.  66.  f  Ifi  Pfotagora^  vel  Sephifla. . 

^  FaaC^oMS  rji9cIcU)  lib.  19.  p.  655* 
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raries,  and  not  unequal  in  celebrity,  Epimenides,  the  Cretan  poet^ 
Pherecydes  Syrus,  Pythagoras's  firft  inftruftor,  Pififtratus,  the  famous 
invader  of  the  Athenian  liberties,  and,  laflly,  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian 
philofopher.  With  regard  to  thefe,  omitting  Pififtratus,  a  few  remarks 
are  only  neceflary.  Epimenides  may  be  rather  ranked  among  the  poets, 
*  who  aflfefted  to  be  thougfit  a  favourite  of  the  gods  than  a  difciple  of 
philofophy  •  ;  notwithftanding  he  is  faid  to  have  written  a  genealogy  of 
the  gods,  joined  with  that  of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes,  who  nurfed 
Jupiter,  to  the  extent  of  five  thoufand  verfes.  His  fuppofed  prediction 
about  the  mifchief  f  that  would  arife  to  the  Athenians  from  their  wk- 
nycbidj  or  fortified  harbour,  which  was  not  fulfilled  in  lefs  time  than  that 
of  fixty.four  Olympiads,  was  fufficient  to  make  the  charafter  of  a  pro- 
phet he  pretended  to,  be  recollefted  ;  although  there  was  nothing  very 
wonderful  in  what  he  foretold.  It  was  more  to  the  credit  of  his  judg- 
ment, if,  as  it  is  faid,  he  aflifted  Solon  in  the  framing  of  his  laws. 

Of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time  Pherecydes,  of  the  ifle  of  Syrus,  next 
to  Thales,  was  accounted  the  mod  learned.  Upon  the  authority  of 
Tbeopompus,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  them  |,  who  wrote,  as 
we  may  underftand  it,  in  profe,  and  philofophically,  upon  nature,  and 
the  gods ;  and  a  fmall  work  of  his,  upon  the  origin  of  all  things,  was 
extant  in  Diogenes  Laertius's  time,  who  gives  the  introductory  fentence 
of  it,  "  Jupiter,  and  time,  and  earth,  always  were.'*  He  is  quoted  by 
Ariftotle,  as  delivering  this  juft  fentiment,  that  the  principle  which  gene- 
rated  all  other  things  was  the  beft  in  the  world :  But  of  his  cofinogony, 
and  of  his  manner  of  reafoning  upon  it,  no  particular  account  remains  §• 
The  dodrine  which  gave  him  moft  celebrity,  and  of  which  he  is  allow- 
ed to  have  been  the  firft  author  in  Greece,  was,  that  human  fouls  were 
immortal^  or  had,  from  their  nature  and  fubftance,  a  perpetuity  of  exift- 
ence ;  for,  unlefs  his  tenet  be  taken  in  this  fenfe^  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted new,  or  unknown  among  the  Greeks.    That  Pythagoras,  his 

difciple, 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vita. 

t  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.     Plutarch  in  Solone. 

X  Diogen.  in  Vita.     Seztus  Empericus,  lib.  8>  p.  367. 

5  Cicero.  Tufculan.  Qaaeft.  lib.  i.  p.  iii. 
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difciple,  traverfed  Egypt  and  AiTyria,  without  finding  this  principle  af- 
ferted,  and  that  he  owed  his  knowledge  of  it  folely  to  his  Grecian  maf- 
ter,  appears  to  be  a  ioofe  and  unauthorifed  affirmation,  and  infifted  up- 
on •  by  thofe,  who,  with  St  Auguftine,  would  reprefent  the  moft  inteU 
ligent  part  of  the  heathen  world  ignorant  of  what  a  fage  of  Greece 
knew,  at  a  time  when  philofophy  only  began  S  be  ftudied  in  that  country, 
and  the  moft  rational  gave  but  the  firft  fpedmens  of  their  genius  for  it» 

Anacharfis,  whofe  mother  was  a  Grecian,  compofed  feveral  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Greek  language  and  others  in  that  of  his  country.  The 
fubjeds  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been,  the  Scythian  cuftoms,  the  Gre- 
cian manners,  and  treatifes  of  war.  His  father's  family  was  of  the  f 
regal  dignity  in  Scythia  ;  and  by  his  appearance  in  Athens,  and  his  in- 
troduftion  to  Solon,  he  created  admiration  of  his  perfon,  of  his  pointed 
yet  bold  elocution,  and  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  The  natural  vi- 
gour of  his  mind,  and  the  quicknefs  of  his  imagination,  were  evinced  by 
the  juft  obfervations  he  made  on  the  novelties  he  beheld,  and  by  his  fpi- 
rited  replies  to  queftions  put  to  him  in  converfation.  To  a  vain  youth 
of  Athens,  who,  confidering  him  as  a  barbarian,  accofted  him  in  an  in- 
fulting  manner,  he  faid,  ^^  Why  this  flaring  and  contemptuous  look  ? 
«*  do  you  not  underfland,  that  what  I  may  appear  to  you  in  your  coun- 
**  try,  you  would  undoubtedly  be  thought  in  mine.'' 

Thales,  the  Milefian,  is  jufUy  placed  at  the  head  of  the  feven  wife 
men ;  for,  if  Solon  be  excepted,  none  of  them  were  his  equal,  either  in 
extenfive  fame,  or  in  the  variety  of  his  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ifients.  A  private  and  ftudious  life  was  preferred  by  him,  while  the 
rank  of  his  family  entitled  him  to  be  advanced  to  the  mofl  honourable 
offices  of  a  public  kind.  He  appeared  to  ccmfider  himfelf  as  born  to 
fludy  nature  ;  and,  inflead  of  being  no  more  than  the  citizen  of  a  par- 
ticular \  commonwealth,  that  he  had  a  fuperior  connexion  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  efpecially  with  thofe  regions  of  it,  where  fdence  was 

cultivated^ 

*  Vid.  Hiftoire  Critiqae  de  la  Plulofophlcy  par  Deflaades,  Sro.  edit.  toxn.  prem. 

t  Diogcn.  in  Vita.  Plutarch  ibid. 
4  Diogen.  Laertius  in  Vita. 
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cultivated,  or  philofophic  ingenuity  held  in  efteem.  Doubtful  it  may 
be  reckoned,  whether,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical,  geometrical,  and  aftro* 
nomical  ftudy  in  Afiatic  Greece,  he  had,  or  could  find,  in  any  corner 
of  it,  a  preceptor,  or  one  qualified  to  inftruck  him  in  the  elements  of 
thefe  fciences.  Several  geometrical  theorems  of  his  invention  are  men- 
tioned  by  ancient  authors,  which  are,  indeed,  of  the  fimpler  kind,  and 
no  more  than  what  are  comprehended  in  fome  of  the  plained  propofi- 
tions  in  Euclid*  Yet,  on  account  of  their  being  the  firft  openings  of 
the  mathematical  fcience,  a  curiofity  has  prevailed,  and  pains  have  been 
taken,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  di(lingui(h  and  afcertain 
them,  although  it  has  not  been  done  in  a  fatisfadory  manner.  The 
ancient  authors  who  recite  thefe  and  other  difcoveries  of  the  Milefian 
philofopher,  vary  from  one  another,  and  are  deficient  in  the  correftnefs 
and  precifion  requifite  to  their  being  fully  underftood  *  ;  a  diladvantage 
to  which  the  records  of  fcientific  inventions  are  particularly  liable. 
Thus  we  are  informed  by  various  authors,  that  Thales  predided  the  fa- 
mous Iblar  eclipfe  that  enfued  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad, 
aad  prevented  the  aftoniihed  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  from  en- 
gaging in  battle.  But  we  are  only  told  in  general  by  Plutarch,  that  he 
made  this  difcovery  by  oblerving  the  pofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
with  refpeA  to  each  other,  and  to  the  earth,  without  any  further  expli- 
cation of  the  theory  held  by  him  about  the  motions  of  thefe  heavenly 
bodies,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  form,  not  a  grofs  conjecture 
only,  but  a  certain  calculation.  His  improvement  of  the  Grecian  Ca- 
lendar, by  dividing  the  year  into  365  days,  was  certainly  an  evidence 
of  his  accuracy  in  a  computation  conneded  with  knowledge  in  aftro* 
nomy  ;  yet  in  this  f  he  is  faid  to  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  reckoning, 
as  preferable  to  that  which  obtained  in  Greece.  To  make  up  an  exaft 
circuit  of  time,  the  Greeks  intercalated  a  month  every  third  year,  com- 
puting each  year  to  confift  of  360  days  ;  a  method  lefs  precife  than  that 
of  an  addition  to  their  annual  number.  He  is  alfo  lisdd  to  have  obferved, 

D  with 

•  Cicero  de  Divinationc,  lib.  4.  p.  274.     Pliaii  Hiftor.  Natural,  lib.  s.    Hero- 
dot.  lib.  I. 

f  Herodotus,  ibid. 
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vrith  exa&nefs,  the  tropical  points  of  the  fun's  retrograde  motions  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  have  compofed  treatifes  upon  them  and  the  equinoxes. 
Thales,  to  complete  his  knowledge  in  geometry  and  aftronomy,  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  Egypt ;  where,  belide  the  ftrudlures  of  the  temples^ 
thofe  wonderful  ones  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  artificial  canals  and 
iluices,  were  monuments  of  the  progrefs  made  in  the  mathematical 
fciences.     He  is  faid  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  priefts  of  Memphis 
to  admire  his  ingenuity,  by  his  method  of  meafuring  the  heights  of  the 
pyramids  from  their  fhadows.    He  took,  according  to  JambUchus  *,  the 
proje&ion  of  the  (hadows  at  mid-day,  and  compared  them'  with  thofe  of 
other  known  and  meafured  elevations.    This  account  is  exceptionable, 
if  not  an  erroneous  one.     It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latitude  of 
Egypt,  where  the  fun,  in  his  fartheft  recefs,  falls  but  a  few  degrees  fhort 
of  being  vertical  at  noon,  there  is  a  proje£Uon  of  the  ihadows  in  fuch  a 
proportion  as  to  aiFord  a  meafurement  adequate  to  a  juft  folution  of  the 
problem  ;  more  efpecially  as,  from  the  declining  form  of  the  pyramids, 
the  (hadows  muft  be  much  abforbed  in  their  grofs  and  wide  extended 
bafes.    Plutarch  gives  f  a  more  mathematical  reprefentation  of  Thales's 
procedure,  which  is  refolvable  into  the  fourth  propofition  of  the  fixth 
book  of  Euclid.    In  Egypt,  the  Grecian  fage  found  fuch  entertainment 
to  his  inquifitive  mind,  that  he  prolonged  his  ftay  for  feveral  years,  and 
returned  not  to  Miletus  until  hr  advanced  in  age.    With  the  merited 
name  of  the  chief  of  the  feven  wife  men,  and  being  the  firft  of  the 
Greeks  who  inquired  into  natural  caufes,  he  founded  the  Ionic  fchool 
of  philofophy  at  Miletus,  which,  not  long  after  his  time,  was  removed 
to  Athens.    About  the  commencement  of  this  aera  of  fcience,  the  fchool 
called  the  Italic  likewife  took  its  rife  from  Pythagoras,  bom  in  the 
47th  Olympiad,  when  Thales  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame.    Jambi- 
chus  aflerts,  what  may  be  queftioned  from  chronolo|y,  that  Pythago- 
ras vifited  the  Milefian  pbilofopher,  and  converfed  with  him  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life. 

Thales> 

•  hk  Vita  Pythag,  lib.  !• 
*|  la  convivio  Sapicaf. 
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Tbales,  confiding  in  his  phyfical  knowledge,  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  origin  of  at  lead  all  fublunary  and  corporeal  things  to  one  elemen- 
tary principle.  Although  he  mufl  have  contemned  the  poetic  cofmo- 
gonies^  founded  altogether  on  tradition,  he  faw  no  reafon,  it  feems,  for 
receding  entirely  from  Homer's  parentage  of  the  world,  when  he  adopt- 
ed water  as  the  fource  of  all  generation.  It  is  not  faid  *,  that,  with 
the  poet,  he  took  earth  into  copartnery  with  it,  nor  that  with  the  priefts 
of  Egypt,  he  joined  heat  to  humidity,  the  better  to  help  out  the  procefs 
of  nature.  Water  alone,  coniidered  as  a  fimple  and  uncompounded 
element,  was  deemed  of  efficacy  fufficient  fqr  all  natural  productions. 
It  was  known  to  be  effential  to  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  to  the  procreation  and  nourifliment  of  animals.  It 
might  even  be  reckoned  to  enter  into  the  conftitution  of  the  hardeft  bo- 
dies, and  pervade  all  minerals.  Thales  was  the  more  fupported  in  his 
tenet,  from  an  opinion,  which  then  commonly  prevailed,  that  the  fire  of 
the  fun  itfelf,  and  of  the  ftars  in  heaven,  was  fed  from  humid  vapours. 
But  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  allowance  that  may  be  made  for  this 
firft  effay  in  phyfics,  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  to  explain  the  concretion  of 
folid  fubftances,  fuch  as  ftones  and  metals,  from  the  fluid  element  alone, 
without  any  thing  acceflary  to  it,  was  a  theory  as  vague  and  abfurd  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  flighted  attention  too  was  fufficient  to  difcover, 
that  water  is  impregnated  with  air, and  feems  to  depend  upon  that  element 
f  being  rarer  or  denfer,  for  the  fluidity  or  congelation  of  its  globules. 
("^  Water,  therefore,  could  neither  be  reckoned  the  fimpleft  element,  nor 
V  of  itfelf  an  aftive  and  produftive  one,  and  the  aflumption  of  it  as  a  prin- 
l  ciple  bore  little  teftimony  to  the  depth  of  Thales's  phyfical  invefligations, 
Vnor  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  if  he  borrowed  it  from  them. 

In  tracing  this  firft  ftage  of  the  Grecian  philofophy,  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  word  «^xj«>  or  principle,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards generally  applied  by  philofophers  f ,  fignified  that  which  was  void 
of  compofition,  ungenerated,  and  the  efficient  caufe  of  other  things. 
But,  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  early  ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  the 

D  2  meanings 

♦  loan.  Stobaci  Eclogae  Phyficae,  lib.  i.  fol.  edit.  Antwerp,  p.  26.    Diogcn. 
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meanings  of  words  are  often  undefined,  it  was  ufed  fometimes  in  the 
fenfe  fubfequently  afExed  to  it,  and  more  commonly  to  exprefs  the  ma- 
terial element,  which,  although  neither  Ample  nor  uncompounded,  was 
fuppofed,  like  Thales's  water,  to  operate  principally  in  the  conftitutioa 
of  other  fubftances.  From  this  ambiguous  application  of  the  tsrm,  it 
came  to  be  alledged,  efpecially  by  the  fceptics,  that  Thales,  and  Ibme 
others  who  followed  him  in  the  Ionic  fchool,  and  called  their  element 
an  u^x^nj  ought  to  be  underftood,  not  only  as  referring  to  it  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  material  world,  but  the  origin  and  efficiency  of  all  other 
beings.  In  this  grofs  interpretation  of  their  dodrine,  they  mud  Se  ac- 
counted as  wretched  reafoners,  and  no  lefs  miferable  theifts  than  the 
poets  before  them,  who  made  their  cahos,  or  the  ocean,  productive  of 
all  the  divinities  and  daemons  they  imagined  to  exifl  in  the  heavens,  or 
in  the  earth.  That  the  fubjefls  of  philofophy  were  treated  by  them  in 
a  confufed  manner,  and  that,  not  having  a  term  fuch  as  rr$txM*^  which 
was  ufed  by  more  accurate  philofophers  to  diftinguifli  the  material  ele- 
ment from  the  immaterial  and  efficient  principle,  they  blended  together 
their  metaphyfical  and  their  phyfical  rcafonings,  may  be  allowed,  ac- 
cording as  Thomafinus  and  Cudworth  have  fliown  by  their  learned  in- 
veftigations.  But  to  infer  that,  upon  the  fubjed  of  an  original  princi- 
ple of  all  things,  they  coincided  in  their  ideas  with  the  poets,  fo  as  to 
hold  forth  water  or  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  to  be  the  aftive  caufe  of  the  di- 
▼erfified  natures  and  fubftances  of  the  world,  mufl  be  a  degradation  of 
their  names  as  philofophers.  It  may  be  enough  to  render  us  doubtful 
of  the  credit  to  be  given  to  fuch  an  account  of  their  abfurdity,  to  confi- 
der,  that,  inftead  of  any  entire  work  of  thefe  philofophers,  we  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  only  fome  fragments,  or  maimed  extrads  from  what  re- 
mained of  their  writings,  by  authors  who  lived  long  after  their  time ; 
and  who  may  be  fuppc^ed,  in  feveral  points,  to  have  miftaken  their 
meaning,  or  explained  it  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  prejudices. 

With  refpeft  to  Thales,  the  fentiments  of  deity,  of  the  fabric  of  the 
worlds  and  of  the  human  foul,  afcribed  to  him  by  feveral  authors,  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  exempt  him  fix)m  the  imputation  thrown  upon  fome 
of  his  fucceflbrs  ia  the  fchool  of  Ionia  *•    £vea  Cicero,  reafoning  as  aa 

Kademxc» 
*  De  Natura  Deoruxn,  lib.  i.  p.  199.. 
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academic^  fays,  **  Thales,  who  firft  inquired  into  phyfics,  affirmed  wa- 
«  ter  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  things  ;  but  that  God  was  the  mind 
"  which  formed  them  out  of  that  element/'  Yet,  for  the  fake  of  fup- 
■porting  the  academic  doubt,  he  endeavours  to  twift  this  fentence  into 
a  meaning  favourable  to  it,  and  that  Thales  could  be  underftood  to 
afcribe  no  more  originality  or  efficiency  to  the  principle  of  mind  in  the 
world,  than  he  did  to  that  of  water.  We  may  judge  how  unjuft  the 
fceptical  fting  was,  by  what  Diogenes  •  Laertius  reports  of  his  opinions 
of  the  divinity  :  "  Of  all  things  that  are,  Thales  afferted,  that  God  ia 
••  the  moft  ancient;  for  he  is  ungenerated,  and  without  beginning. 
•*  The  faireft  of  things  is  the  world  ;  for  it  is  his  work ;  and  the  fwift- 
"  eft  is  mind ;  for  it  runs  over  all  things.'*^  Being  a(ked,  if  he  thought 
a  wicked  perfon  could  hide  his  actions  from  the  obfervance  of  the  gods  ? 
"  No,"  laid  he,  "  not  even  in  the  meditation  of  them."  According 
to  Stobaeus^s  f  account  of  Thales's  do£trine,  and  that  of  thofe  who  ioU 
bwed  it,  the  firft  caufe  was  held  to  be  immoveable ;  which,  as  is  ob« 
ferved  by  Stanley,  comes  near  to  the  idea  which  Ariftotle  afiumed  as 
his  own,  that  fbe  deify  was  an  immoveable  mover.  By  the  report  of  the 
lame  author,  Thales's  |  definition  of  foul  was,  ^*  a  nature  which  moved 
^  always^  and  of  itfelf ;"  an  idea  delivered  by  Pythagoras,  and  gene* 
nXhf  enter^ined  amongft  the  philofophers  who  were  not  corporealiftsy 
ontii  Ariftotle  attempted  to  explode  it.  But  enough  has  been  faid  to 
prove  the  uncertainty,  if  not  fallacy  of  the  general  aifertion,  infifted  up- 
on by  Bayle,  and  other  modern  fceptics,  that,  until  Anaxagoras  appear* 
ed,  the  do&rine  taught  in  the  Ionic  fchool  was  only  materialifm.  Thales 
expired,  when  a  fpe£tator  of  the  Olympic  games — Bom  in  the  35th  ce- 
kbration  of  them,  and  dying  at  the  5Sth — ^His  age  extended  to  above 
ninety  years. 

Before  proceeding  to  recite  the  philofophic  tenets  of  his  fucceifors  in^ 
the  fchool  of  Ionia,  we  (hall  here  conclude  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  faid 
upon  the  abilities  and  charaders  of  thofe  who  fhared  with  him  the  title 
of  wife  men.    In  the  period  in  which  they  appeared,  Greece  experien* 

ced 
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c&i  in  almoft  every  ftate  fome  political  revolution  ;  and  the  ardent  con* 
left  was,  whether  the  government  of  one,  or  of  the  optimates^  or  of  the 
many,  fhould  prevail  in  various  cities.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
Solon  was  engaged  in  this  controverfy,  and  what  fuccefsfiil  reliftance  he 
made  to  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  peifon  in  Athens.  What  Thales  was 
in  fcience,  compared  with  the  poetic  Coimogonifts,  that,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  reformer  of  the  Athenian  (late  may  be  reckoned  in  his  po- 
litical and  moral  knowledge,  when  put  in  balance  with  the  other  fages. 
Studied  maxims  with  regard  to  human  life  in  general,  and  the  prudent 
conduft  of  it  in  particular  fituations,  joined  with  the  capacity  of  advifing 
and  acting  properly  in  the  offices  of  civil  government,  were  what  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  them  *•  Plutarch's  account  of  the  ancient  wifdom  appears 
expreflive  of  that  which  they  poflefled.  After  mentioning  Pittheus,  thq 
grandfather  of  Thefeus,  as  one  who  had  fignal  reputation  for  under- 
ilanding  and  knowledge,  he  adds,  ^  wifdom  then  confided,  principally, 
**  in  the  invention  of  fuch  (hort  and  grave  fentences  as  Hefiod  has 
*'  thrown  into  his  book  of  works  and  days  f  •'*  *'  They  were,*  fays  Plato 
of  the  feven  fages,  **  all  of  them  ftudious  of  the  laconic  wifdom  ;  for  in 
^^  Lacedemon,  the  fludy  of  wifdom  was  moft  ancient  amongft  the  Gredks ; 
^'  and  there  the  greateft  number  of  thofe  called  fages  were  to  be  found. 
'^  But  the  Spartans,  to  avoid  ^ivy,  induftrioufly  concealed  this  pre- 
'^  eminence,  and  took  care  to  prevent  all  ftrangers  who  came  among 
**  them  from  participating  in  their  ftore  of  knowledge/*  He  -^bferves, 
that  the  Cretans  ufed  like  precautions  againft  any  exportation  of  their 
wife  fentences.  To  excufe  this  extreme  referve  in  fome  nations  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge,  we  ought  to  confider  not  only  the  rarity  of 
it  in  thofe  ancient  times,  but  alfo,  that,  when  it  was  comprehended  in 
proverbs,  which  Plato  calls  thejir/ijigure  of  wifdom,  any  particular  na- 
tion might  eafily  be  robbed  of  all  its  treafure,  and,  without  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  it  being  made,  forfeit  t6  another  the  credit  and  honour 
of  its  inventions. 

To  guard  againft  this  difadvantage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  preferve 
the  reputation  of  fuperior  wifdom  affixed  to  thefe  tokens  of  it,  the  apo- 
thegms were  often  caft  into  the  form  of  aenigmas^  or  exprefled  in  meta- 
phorical 

•  In  Vita  Thcfci.  f  In  Protagora. 
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phorical  terms,  allegories,  or  fables,  fuch  as  thofe  of  ^fop«  In  the  eaf- 
tem  nationsi  the  firfl  of  thefe  forms  was  in  the  higheft  efteem ;  fo  that 
to  devife  a  riddle,  or  to  folve  one  properly,  was  regarded  as  the  teft  not 
of  ready  wit  only,  but  of  wifdom.  The  Grecian  fages  were  not  defec- 
tive,  but  occafionally  fhowed  themfelves  expert  in  this  affefted  mode  of 
ingenuity.  Befide  Thales's  anfwers  to  the  King  of  Egypt's  nice  quef- 
tions,  Diogenes  Laertius  *  has  recorded  feveral  other  replies  made  by 
them  to  queries  in  the  enigmatical  ftyle. 

But  it  was  not  much  in  the  tafte  of  the  Greeks  to  enigmatife  ;  nor  did 
the  fages  aiFeft  to  conceal  their  knowledge.  Every  one  of  them  is  un- 
derftood  to  have  had  a  wife  faying,  of  a  moral  or  prudential  import,  ap- 
propriated to  him  as  his  favourite  invention.  The  whole  of  them,  it  is 
&id,  being  infcribed  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  were,  in 
this  manner,  dedicated  to  Apollo;  and  yet  ancient  authors  difagree  in 
afligning  to  each  his  proper  apothegm  f .  To  moralize  upon  life  and 
manners,  was,  next  to  that  of  prefcribing  the  firft  rules  of  civil  fociety, 
and  which  Horace  calls  xhtfapientia  quondam  |,  the  earlieft  indication  of 
the  reflexions  and  improvements  of  the  human  mind.  It  had  taken 
place  long  before  the  ikges  appeared,  and  made  part  of  the  ancient 
poefy  ;*  out  of  which  that  profulion  of  moral  fentences  thrown  out  by 
them  was,  probably,  in  a  great  meafure  colle£ted.  They  did  no  more 
than  make  fome  additions  to  them  in  a  fimilar  ftyle.  They  delivered 
no  particular  explications  of  the  rationality  of  their  maxims,  unlefs,  per- 
haps, when  they  were  by  any  called  in  queftion,  or  fcomed.    They  di- 

ftinguifhed 
•  In  Vitis  Cleobuli.  PitUci.  et  Biae. 

f  In  the  aflignment  of  the  fentences»  there  b  a  conteft  about  that  celebrated  one, 
know  thyfclfi  whether  it  was  firft  announced  by  Solon»  or  ThaUs,  or  Ohio  the 
Spartan,  or  by  the  Delphic  oracle  itfelf.  Suppofing  it  to  appertain  to  Apollo, 
Thales  comes  in  for  rather  an  ungenerous  onci  <<  Be  a  furetj,  and  lofs  is  nigh.'^ 
And  Solon»for  his  faying  to  Croefas»  <'  For  the  account  of  happinefs  in  long  life, 
\  <<  look  to  the  end  of  it/'    And  Chilo,  for  <'  Hate  only  fo  far  as  that,  perchance, 

\         <*  yon  may  afterwards  lore/'    To  Cleobulus  was  given,  <*  Nothing  too  much.'^ 
'j      To  Pittacus,  "  Know  opportunity."    To  Bias;  "  The  illiterate,  who  are  the  mul^ 
««  titude,  are  naught."     To  Periandcr,  "  Cowifel  is  all." 
X  Pttblica  privatis  fecemere,  iacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritisi 
Fuit  }Mktc  fapientia  juondafru 
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ftinguiihed  not  the  cafes  when  they  might  be  found  more  or  lefs  appll* 
cable}  and  little  confidered  whether  they  were»  upon  the  whole,  con* 
fiftent  with  one  another.  They  prefented,  therefore^  no  conneded  view 
of  moral  principles ;  but,  like  thofe  who  bring  together  the  materials  of 
an  edifice  in  their  fimpleft  form,  they  left  to  others  the  more  ingenious 
part  of  adapting  them  to  the  (Iruclure,  and  giving  them  the  poliih  and 
the  fymmetry  which  a  regular  fyftem  of  ethics  required.  In  the  fimpll- 
city  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared,  this  ikill,  as  it  could  hardly  be 
expefted,  was  not  looked  for.  Men  were  then  contented  with  receiving 
the  wife  rule  or  precept,  without  having  all  the  reafons  of  it  unfolded  to 
them.  Of  honed  and  worthy  charaders,  pradical  teachers  of  morals, 
although  not  recognifed  under  the  title  of  Speculative  Pbilofophers  *, 
feveral  of  them,  as  Chilo,  Pittacus,  and  Bias,  bore  the  firA  offices  of 
magiftracy  in  their  feveral  cities,  and  were  remembered  with  honour, 
for  the  eminent  fervices  rendered  to  them.  They  likewife  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  firft  who  raifed  the  efteem  of  charader^  marked  witli  the 
civil  virtudis  alone,  and  feparate  from  the  dazzUcig  acceflbries  of  military 
prowefs  and  warlike  glory }  and  the  admiflioa  which  others  of  them,  as 
well  as  Solon,  had  to  the  courts  of  princes^  upoa  the.  reputation  of  their  , 
virtue  and  knowledge,  was  a  proof  that  thefe  qualities  have  anintrinfic 
value,  and  fail  not  to  excite  admiration,  unlefs  ia  the  prevalence  of  great, 
depravity  in  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  a  paflage  in  Plutarch  f ,  that  the  wife  men 
had  fome  imitators  of  their  charaAers  and  adions  j  but  who,,  like  molt 
under  that  denomination,  fell  far  behind  in  the  reprefentation  of  them. 
In  his  account  of  Mnefiphilas,  one  of  Themiftocles's  preceptors,  he 
lays,  that  he  was  neither  an  orator  nor  natural  philofopher,  but  a  pro- 
feflbr  of  what  was  then  termed  wifdom  or  prudence  in  the  management 
of  political  affairs,  lliis  profef&on  was  firft  begun  by  Solon,  and  from 
him  grew  up,  for  fome  time,  like  a  philofophic  fed,  until,  in  the  follow- 
ing age,  the  adepts  in  it  betook  themfislves  to  the  pleadings  of  civil  cau- 
fes,  and  attending  difputations  in  law.    Hence,  being  more  fludious  of 

the 

*  Cicero  hardly  allows  them  their  common  appellation.  Nam  qui  feptem  appel- 
lanturi  eos»  (qui  ifta  fabtilius  quaemnt)*  in  nomero  {apientom  non  babent.  De  Ami* 
citia.  t  In  Viu  Themiftoclis. 
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the  oratorial  art  than  of  the  mteims  of  wlfdom,  and  of  pradical  virtue, 
they  generally  paffed  under  the  name  of  Sopbijls.  It  was,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  in  thh  degradatibn  of  the  profef&on  of  the  Grecian  fages,  that 
fome  of  the  libenine  witi  took  occafion  to  throw  out  that  indecent  bur- 
lefque  of  their  wife  fentences  mentioned  by  Athenaeus ;  who  has  re^ 
tailed  \  as  decorations  of  his  work,  various  fcurrilities  of  a  like  kinfd, 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  But  we  proceed  now  to  the  account  of 
Thales's  fucceffors  in  the  Ionic  fchooU 

The  example  fet  by  the  philofopher  of  Miletus,  for  attempting  to  re« 
iohi  the  great  queftion  about  the  produdion  of  the  world,  upon  fome 
phyfical  theory,  was  followed  by  feveral  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  pro-» 
feffioli  of  philofopliy  in  Ionia.  Tet  Anaximander,  fon  of  Praxiades, 
his  countryman  f ,  com(>anion,  and  immediate  fucceflbr,  adhered  not  to 
his  folution  of  the  problem,  but  quitting  the  trad  pmnted  out,  of  a  par- 
ticular  phyfical  principle,  as  infufficient,  he  adopted  a  more  abftrufe, 
and  what  he  undoubtedly  thought  a  more  tenible  hypothefis  than  that 
of  any  of  the  four  elements.  The  infinity  of  nature,  or  of  the  uni* 
^erfe,  he  contended,  was  all  that  was  requifite  to  be  confidered ;  from- 
whence  The  origin  (^  the  world,  and  all  its  phenomena,  might  be  dedu-^ 
ecd^,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  generation  of  one  thing  from  an- 
edier^  brdiftingoHbing  water,  or  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  as  bodies  difie* 
vent  sa  diemfebes,  or  from  the  univerfal  maft ;  for  this,  being  infinite,. 
eouM  nbt  fidl  to  produce  worlds  after  worlds  without  end.  Thus,  a^ 
foppofisd  infinity  of  fomething,  or  of  an  undetermined  all,  was  with 
him  the  propofition  by  which  might  be  explained  intelligibly,  all  the 
motions,  and  all  the  apparent,  if  not  real  differences  of  things,  either 
feen,  felt,  or  underftood,  in  the  immenfity  of  nature.  And  it  may  in- 
deed be  reckoned  that  kind  of  hypothefis,  which,  afluming  every  thing 
in  queftion,  any  thing  may  be  inferred  from  it.  He  did  not,  in  plains 
terms,  declare  \  of  what  fubftance  his  infinite  nature  eonfifted  ;  and  it 

£.  was 

♦  They  fet,  in  contraft,  to  each  fentcnce,  a  ragouU  or  difh  for  the  table,  as 

dreffed  op  by  one  or  other  of  the  feven  Grecian  cooks,  "who  prepared  the  public 

repafls.— Athen.  lib.  2. 

f  Cicero  Academic.  Qaaeft.  lib.  4.  p.  33.  %  Diogen.  Laert  lib.  a.  p.  79^ 

I  StobatlEdogae  Phjfic.  lib.  i.  cap*  13*  p«  s4.    De  Flacitis  Philofoph.  cap.  3* 
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w^  only  by  inference,  and  from  his  making  no  diftinAion  between  the 
foal  or  mind,  and  body,  and  reprefenting  the  gods  *  as  being  generated^ 
and  rifmg  and  fetting,  at  long  intervals,  like  the  ftars  in  the  heavens, 
that  he  was  underftood  to  hold  forth  the  exigence  of  matter  alone.  In 
this  conception  of  his  hypothefis,  he  muft  have  admitted  what  is  incon- 
ceivable, an  infinite  magnitude,  or  corporeal  maft,  fo  extended,  that  not 
one  atom  could  be  added  to  it.  Although  he  fuppofed  his  infinity  to 
be  immutable,  he  allowed  what  he  called  a  circumduilion  of  it ;  fo  that, 
by  this  means,  numberlefs  worlds,  he  fancied,  might  be  generated  out 
of  his  infinite  matter,  and  fucceffively  f  be  refolved  intQ  it.  He  even 
prefumed,  without  aiHgning  any  reafon,  that  this  circum4u£don  enfued 
at  equal  periods  of  time.  It  is  not  poiTible  to  imagine  a  theory  more 
profoundly  obfcure  than  this,  which,  notwith({anding  the  arbitrary  fup- 
pofitions  .made  for  its  elucidation,  never  emerges  in  the  lead  from  the 
darknefs  of  its  firft  inexplicable  principle.  It  was,  therefore,  not  im- 
properly reforted  to  by  tbofe  philofophers  who  afterwards,  under  thq 
cloud  of  meUphyfics,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  incomprehenfibility  of 
all  things,  and  called  the  univerfe  a  one  infinite.  Although  it  be  more 
prefumed  than  evinced,  that  Anaximander  held  his  infinity  of  nature  ta 
be  only  material,  y^  fubfequent  philofophers,  of  the  fceptic  or  the  athe^ 
ifticai  tribe,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  confidered  him  at 
authorifing,  and  giving,  at  leaft,  the  outlines  of  their  theories  of  a  ma« 
terial  univerfe.  But,  as  there  are  not  even. hints  tranfmitted  in  what 
manner  he  reckoned  his  deities,  or  intelligent  beings,  to  be  generated, 
his  retainers  are  l^ft  qaaided  by  him,  to  explore  the  dark  and  difmal 
abyfs  of  their  fpeculations. 

Upon  the  fubjed  of  particular  jdiyfics  and  ailronomy,  he  appears  to 
have  written  with  lefs  obicurity,  but  not  confidently ;  fmce,  relaxing  the 
immutability  |  of  his  infinite,  he  allowed  that  its  parts^  although  not  the 
whole,  might  be  changed.  As  Ariftotle  remarks,  he  made  contraries 
proceed  from  one  and  the  fame  principle  ;  and  fo,  with  equal  propriety, 
he  turned  his  infinite  into  a  whole,  which  is  finite,  confiding  of  parts. 

But 

*  Cicer.  de  natura  deorum,  lib.  i.  p.  i20. 

t  Stobaeus,  ibid.  cap.  ai.  p.        De  Flacitis»  lib.  i.  c.  8.     It  mad  be  fuppofed 
iofixutc,  Hud  he,  left  all  ibiogs  (hould  faU.  t  Diog.  Laert.  ibid. 
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But  how,  otherwife,  could  he  fuppofe  the  formation  of  particular  bo- 
dies, how  fay  that  the  earth  was  ftruck  off,  and  made  globular,  the  fun 
lighted  up,  and  the  ftars,  from  their  motion  about  the  earth  as  a  centre, 
acquire  rotundity  ?  According  to  Diogenes  Laenius,  he  held  the 
moon's  light  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fun,  which  was  an  orb  of  the 
pureft  fire,  and  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  earth  *.  Stobaeus,  and 
the  author  De  Placitisj  reprefent  his  opinion  of  the  fubftance  of  thefe 
luminaries  as  the  fame.  Many  are  the  inftances  of  fuch  contradidions 
among  ancient  authors,  in  giving  the  phyfical  fentiments  of  the  Ionic 
philofophers.  To  Anaximander,  the  firft  invention  of  the  gnomon^  or 
horofcopical  dial,  together  with  that  of  a  geographical  tabic,  or  map  of 
the  world,  is  afcribed  by  Laertius  ;  and  yet  Pliny  f ,  more  accurate  in 
fuch  inquiries,  places  the  former  to  the  credit  of  Anaximenes.  It  is 
probable  that  one  of  them  had  introduced  into  Greece  the  ufe  of  the 
gnomon^  which  was  long  before  known  to  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
whom  Herodotus  \  obferves,  various  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  aAd  the 
arts  connefted  with  it,  were  tranfmitted  into  other  countries. 

Anaximenes,  who  next  fucceeded  to  the  Ionian  School,  was  the  diH 
dpie  of  bis  predecefTor,  and  a  native  of  the  fame  city.  Refuming  one 
of  the  four  elementary  principles  which  Anaximander  ||  had  rejeded, 
he  is  laid  to  have  referred  the  origin  of  all  things  to  air  joined  with  in- 
finity. But  how  was  this  ambiguous  propofition  to  be  underftood  ? 
Was  air  itfelf  infinite  and  ungenerated,  or  was  it  only  finite,  and  yet^ 
as  a  principle  of  generation,  extended  over  the  univerfe,  faid  to  be  infi- 
nite ?  UpcHi  comparing  the  authors  who  (late  the  opinion  of  this  phi- 
lofopher,  they  appear  irreconcileable.  As  Cicero  expreffes  his  meaning, 
he  made  air  infinite,  and  ever  in  motion,  to  be  deity ;  and  yet  either 
the  air  or  the  deity  to  be  generated  ;  for  there  is  Ibme  ambiguity  in  the 
Roman  5  author's  fentence.   Stobaeus,  without  faying  what  exiftence  he' 

E  2  afligned* 

^  Eclog.  Phyf.  cap.  25.  p.  55.  f  Hift.  Natnr.  lib.  2. 

X  In  Euterpe,  cap.  52.  |  Diogen.  Laer.     Stobaeus,  lib.  i.  p.  26. 

§  Gcero's  fentence  is  :  <<  Anaximenes  aera  dcnm  ftatuit»  euwque  gi^ni^  efTeqne 
'*  immenfiuD,  et  infinitum  ei  femper  in  motn ;  qoali  ant  aer  fine  ulla  forma  deus 
^^  efle  poflEt,  cum  praeftrtoB  dtom  non  a]iqna»  fed  pnkhernma  fpecie  efle  deceat, 
**  ant  noo  omne,  qyod  Gotom  mortalltas  ccnftquatnr.''— -De  Natur.  deor.  lib.  i« 

f.  lOO. 
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affigned  to  Deity,  aflerts  that  he  held  air  infinite  to  be  of  itfelf  produc« 
tive  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  from  which  all  finite  things  originate,  and 
are  refolvable  into  it.  *^  Our  foul/'  faid  he,  which  is  air,  is  the  «<x«f 
^^  or  principle,  which  compofes  our  frame.  In  like  manner,  air,  or 
^^  fpirity  which  are  two  names  for  the  fame  thing,  conflitutes  the  world/' 
The  author  De  PladtU  obferves,  if  this  air,  or  fpirit^  was  underfiood  to 
be  of  one  fimple  form,  how  could  the  vaflt  diverfity  of  animals  found  in 
the  world  be  produced  from  it,  without  fome  acceflfory  and  efficient 
caufe  ?  In  this  perplexed  account  of  Anaximenes's  original  principle, 
it  has  been,  with  reafon,  fuggefted  by  fome  learned  modern^  authors, 
that  its  variation  from  that  of  his  predeceifor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  only 
apparent,  and  not  real.  No  definition  being  given  by  Anaximander,  of 
the  powers  or  qualities  of  that  nature  he  called  infinite,  nor  any  diflinc- 
tion  made  between  the  properties  of  one  body  and  another,  but  that  of 
hot  and  cold,  which  are  not  elTential,  but  only  relative  qualities,  Ana- 
ximenes  found  it  proper  to  join  an  acknowledged  phyfical  principle,  fuch 
as  air,  with  that  infinity,  which  could  fland  for  nothing  more  than  a  new 
name  applied  to  the  univerfe.  In  that  age  ixrhen  few  or  no  phyfural  ex- 
periments were  made,  air  would  be  imagined  as  immenfe  and  bound- 
lefs  as  fpace  itfelf,  and  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  attribute  of  infini« 
ty,  and,  by  pervading  all  corporeal  fubftances^  might  be  concluded  to 
operate  upon  it  in  fome  wonderful  manner :  And  thus  the  difciple» 
urithoat  advancing  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  his  matter's  theory,  may 
be  redconed  to  have  attempted  no  more  than  an  explication  of  it. 

In  its  more  explicit  form,  and  phyfically  confidered,  it  cannot  be 
thought  to  exceed  that  of  Thales  in  propriety.  Air,  although  a  more 
fubtile  element,  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  farther  removed  than  water 
from  the  conftitution  of  folid  bodies,  and  flill  a  lefs  competent  caufe  of 
cheir  produfdon.  Its  capacity  of  condenfation  and  rarefadion  feems  as 
much  to  require  the  acceflbries  of  cold  and  heat;  and,  as  for  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  particles  of  air  upon  one  another,  its  weight,  and  elafticity ; 
thefe  were  fecrets  in  phyfiology  then  unknown,  and  for  ages  after  undif- 

covered. 


*  Cadworth's  latellea.  Sjftem,  part  i.  ch.  5.    HifUMre  Critiqae  par  Deflandes, 
odav.  edit.  Anfterd.  torn.  s.  ch.  la. 
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covered. .  Inftead,  therefore,  of  reciting  fome  rude  notions  about  the 
aerial  meteors,  founded  upon  the  qualities  of  an  element  not  under- 
flood,  we  may  rather  conclude  this  part  of  the  Ionic  philofophy  with  a 
recoUedion  of  what  was  advanced  in  the  introduftion  to  it;  that  from 
any  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  theories-  of  thefe  two  pbilofophers, 
which  are  hardly  intelligible  in  themfelves,  it  cannot  be  determined  that 
they  were  only  materialifts,  and  derived  every  quality  and  power  in  na- 
ture from  corporeal  fubftance.  The  one  fpoke  of  gods,  and  the  other 
of  a  deity,  generated;  but  Anazimander  efpoufed  no  particular  element 
at  the  fource  of  generation,  and  Anaximenes  only  fubftituted  one,  and, 
joined  with  infinite,  called  it  Deity ;  but,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  left 
his  generation,  or  the  mode  of  it,  to  be  conjedured. 

By  the  appearance  of  Anaxagoras,  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  and  the 
difdple  of  Anaximenes,  the  feat  of  philofophy  was  transferred  from  Mi- 
letus,  in  the  Afiatic  Ionia,  to  the  city  of  Athens,  although  his  regular 
iaftittttion  of  a  fchool  there  be  not  exadly  afcertained  *.  His  birth  is 
computed  to  the  70th  Olympiad,  and  his  departure  from  Ionia  to  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  which  coincides  with  the  time  of  Xerxes'^  expe* 
dition  into  Greece.  He  renounced  every  ftudy  and  attention  but  that 
of  philofophy;  which  he  taught  under  the  patronage  of  Periclea  ar 
Athens,  with  no  view  to  pecuniary  reward.  The  innovation  he  made 
in  the  doftrine  of  the  firft  principles  of  all  things,  or  his  illuflration  of 
that  dodrine,  was  alone  fuf&cient  to  give  him  celebrity  above  all  the 
Ionic  profeflbrs  of  fcience.  He  faw  the  abfurdity  of  holding  forth  any 
one  natural  element,  the  properties  of  which  were  limited,  and  even  the 
modifications  it  could  admit  drcumfcribed,  to  be  the  original  of  all  the 
diverfified  bodies  in  nature. 

In  his  phyfical  fpeculations,  he  therefore  thought  it  neceflary  to  fup- 
pofe  an  infinity  of  material  principles,  or  at  lead  f  as  many  of  them  as 
there  were  kinds  of  compound  bodies.  Thefe  he  imagined  might  be 
conftituted  by  fuch  particles  of  matter  as  were  fimilar  to  each  other,  and 
which  he  termed  bom^hmeria^  being  collefted  together.  Thus  a  piece  of 
gold  was  made  up  of  many  particles  homogeneous,  and  of  the  quality 

of 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  t.  p.  82.  f  Ciccn  Acad.  QoacH  Bb.  4.  p»  194^ ' 
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of  goM;  and  water,  and  blood,  bpne,  and  iron,  and  other  fubftances, 
were  in  the  fame  manner  formed  by  the  acceflion  of  like  parts  to  like. 
He  owned,  that  thefe  conftitutional  particles  were  concealed  under  va- 
rious forms  ^-  When  bread,  water,  or  other  common  aliment,  was 
feen  to  produce  hairs,  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and  bones,  it  is  to  be  pre* 
fumed,  (aid  he,  that  the  feeds,  or  feminal  particles  of  fuch  compgfitions, 
are  found  predominant  in  the  natural  aliments,  and  that  they  are  aug- 
mented in  number  and  power  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  aliments  f  •  He  ' 
therefore  denied  that  colours,  or  other  perceptible  qualities  of  bodies, 
could  be  juftly  afcertained  by  the  teflimony  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  faid  that 
fnow,  which  was  water  congealed,  ought  rather  to  appear  black  than 
white* 

But  it  appeared  to  him  that  mind  was  the  original  \  principle  of  all 

V    \ motion  in  matter  or  body;  and  that  not  even  the  fuppofition  of  an  infi- 

\\nity  of  matter  could  be  accounted  a  fufficient  caufe  of  the  diftribution 

of  its  particles  into  the  various  fpecies  of  compound  fubftances,  to  be 

feen  in  the  world,  and  yet  lefs  of  the  wife  and  beautiful  arrangement  of 

them  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  §.    From  fortune,  or  neceffity,  a  world  fo 

kitttted  and  adorned  could  never  be  imagined  to  have  its  original ; 

id  that  the  ezlftence  |{,  and  intercourfe  of  an  infinite,  and  felf^moving 

/,  were  evinced  from  the  work  that  was  produced.    This  mind  he 

lared  to  be  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  and  equally  poflefled  of  power 

and  intelligence.    The  affertion  of  it  as  the  adive,  and  prefiding  prin- 

c^ie  in  die  noiverfe,  gave  occafion  to  his.  being  himfelf  diftinguiflied 

from  the- other  Ionic  philofophers,  by  the  name  of  n«k.   The  fuppofition 

of  matter  pre-ezifting  its  arrangement  in  the  world,  was  common  to  all 

the  ancient  philofophers,  who  pretended  to  give  a^phyfical  theory  of  the 

generation^  on  origin  of  natural  thmgs.    Their  general  axiom  was,  that 

Mtf  rfnotlmig^  nothing  C9idd  cmne^  or  be  made;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 

Anazagoras  followed  this  received  oj^nion,  without  having  the  idea  of 

the 

^  De  Placitis  PhOofoph.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. ;-  et  Stobaeus,  lik  i.  cap.  13.- 
f  Scitus  Empiricm  adverC  Mathem.  lib.  7.  p.  pag.  153. 
t  Axiftoc  Phjika,  lib.  8.  cap.  i.  j  Plutarch,  in  Viu  Periclis. 

-f  Cicam  0e  MatonLDecnBon,  lib.  1.  p.  199.    Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vita*. 
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the  creation  of  matter  by  his  infinite  mind.  But^  its  particlefl  were  not 
reckoned  by  him  to  be  natural  bodies,  previous  to  their  fpecific  collec* 
tion  * ;  and  his  theory  with  rdTped  to  them,  however  crude  and  unphi- 
lofophical  it  may  appear,  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  his 
af&gning  certzin  jfrimordia  rerum^  or  an  imaginary  fpecies  of  matter,  out 
of  which  he  thought  every  ienfible  objed  having  difltinguifhable  quali* 
ties  might  be  formed.  We  fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  obferve 
what  an  irrefolvable  problem  it  was  found  among  the  philofophers,  to 
determine  what  this  primordial  matter  might  be,  which  ferved  for  the 
formation  of  bodies  conftituted  in  .the  moft  different  manners^  and  vari« 
oufly  qualified. 

It  is  allowed 'that  Anaxagoras  fliowed  himfelf  f ,  in  many  phyfical  fob* 
je£ls,  both  a  curious  and  diligent  inquirer.  So  much  did  he  infift  upon 
fome  theories  formed  by  him  about  the  natural  phenomena,  and  hit 
phyfical  folutions  of  them»  that  he  feemed  to  exclude,  in  cafes  where  it 
appeared  to  be  neceffary,  the  agency  of  his  intelligent  principle.  It  is 
upon  this  account  |,  and  for  the  flight  reigard  paid  by  him  to  final  caufa^ 
that  Plato  repr^efents  his  writings  as  judged  reprehenfible  by  Socrates. 
His  fpecttlations  were  extended  over  all  die  appearances  of  nature ;  and, 
with  fingular  ingenuity,  if  not  with  much  depth  of  knowledge,  he  ea- 
deavoured  to  aifign  the  natural  caufes  of  winds,  thunder,  lightening,  and 
earthquakes,  and  to  account  for  edipfes,  meteors,  comets,  and  other  ' 
phenomena,  in  the  cdelUal  regions  §•  He  not  only  undeified  the  moon, 
by  declaring  her  to  be  an  opake  and  eanhly  body,  fliining  with  a  bor* 
rowed  light,  and  having  hills  and  vallies  43n  her  furface ;  but  he  alfo  a- 
boliflied  the  divinities  of  the  ftars  ;  which,  according  to  his  theory,  were 
pronounced  mafles  of  folid  matter,  catched  up  from  the  earth  by  the 
vortex  of  the  etherial  iieavens,  and  turned  into  burning  (tones  by  the 
rapid  motion  they  underwent.  But,  in  this  trad  of  fpeculation,  it  is 
unnecefiary  to  follow  him ;  and  we  may  be  contented  with  obferviogji 
that  it  expofed  him  to  obloquy,  and,  at  length,  to  a  criminal  charge  for 
impiety  at  Athens  ||.    It  appears  that  Pericles,  who  owed  much  of  his 

know- 

^  De  Placitis  Philoroph.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  f  Seztns  Empiric,  ibid. 

X  Plato  in  Phaedone.       j  Diogen.  Lacrt.  in  vita.       ||  Platarcb.  ia  vita  Peridis. 
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knowledge  in  fcience  to  Anaxagoras's  inftrudUons,  had  not  paid  that  de« 
cent  and  fuitable  attention  to  the  fupport  of  a  man  devoted  to  philofo- 
phic  ftudy,  and  carelefs  of  the  affairs  of  life,  and  his  fituation  in  the 
world.  Whether,  in  abfence  of  the  Athenian  ftatefman,  or  in  fome  fud* 
den  eruption  of  fa&ion,  he  was  impeached,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  ca- 
pitally condemned :  Vifited  by  Pericles  in  this  forlorn  condition,  he, 
who  before  had  overlooked  all  indifferent  ufage,  could  not  help  uttering 
this  modeft  complaint,  ^*  They,  Pericles,  \i^ho  would  ufe  a  lamp,  (hould 
**  take  care  to  fupply  it  with  oil/'  It  is  Hot  clearly  afcertained  in  what 
manner  his  condemnation  iflued.  Certain  it  is,  that,  by  Perides's  inter- 
pofition,  he  efcaped  death,  but  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  and 
banifhment  from  Athens.  With  fenfible  difguft,  he  left  that  city,  and 
returned  to  Ionia.  At  Lampfacum  he  refumed  the  teaching  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  continued  there  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Ahhough  the  Icience  of  phyfics  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  and 
was  indeed  the  only  one  profefled  in  the  Ionic  fchool,  he  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  ftudied  and  pointed  out  the  moral  leflbns  *  contained 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  of  Homer.  His  abandoning  his  country  and 
his  patrimony,  which  was  confiderable,  and  attaching  himfelf  wholly  to 
fcientific  improvement,  was  a  proof  of  his  being  Angularly  difinterefted^ 
and  leading  a  life  of  innocent  and  virtuous  contemplation.  *^  Do  yon 
**  not  care  for  your  country  ?*'  faid  one  to  him.  "  No  one,**  replied 
he,  **  cares  more ;  but  there  it  is,''  added  he,  pointing  to  the  canopy  of 
the  heavens.  His  philofophy  enabled  him  alfo  to  fliow  the  utmoft 
compofure  when  under  the  fentence  of  death.  Being  told  that  he  was 
adjudged  to  fuffer  it,  **  Many  years  have  pafled,"  faid  he^  *^  fince  na- 
^  ture  pronounced  this  fentence  upon  me.''  He  is  ranked  by  Stobaeus  f 
amongft  the  philofophers  who  made  a  diftinAion  between  foul  and  mind  ; 
and  held  the  latter  to  be  extrinfically  adventitious  to  the  human  con- 
ftitution.  But  this  ftands  in  need  of  clearer  proof ;  nor  is  it  evident 
what  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  human  foul :  For,  ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  it  might  be  accounted  unperifliable,  and  yet  of  a 
corporeal  fubfiance.    Every  produ&ion  in  nature  he  maintained  to  arife 

from 

*  Dicsea.  Latit.  ibid.  9.  t&  f  Zdog.  pl^Tfic*  Cb.  1.  c.  40.  p.  93. 
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from  an  aflemblage  of  homogeneous  particles,  which  might  be  difperfed, 
but  could  not  perifliy  or  be  utterly  deftroyed.  In  this,  his  fentiment 
correfponded  to  one  generally  admitted  in  the  ancient  philofophy,  ^^  that 
^^  all  things,  which  once  were,  could  no  more  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
**  than  come  from  nothing/*  Being  aflced,  when  near  death,  whether 
he  wifhed  not  to  draw  his  laft  breath  in  Cladzomenae,  his  native  city  *, 
than  in  Lampacus  ?  "  That  circumflance,"  faid  he,  "  is  an  indiflPer- 
*^  ent  one^  and  can  be  no  objed  of  choice ;  for  the  diftance  to  the  (hades 
"  below  is  from  every  place  the  fame.'*  The  magiftrates  of  Lampa- 
cus  deiired  him  to  fignify  what  manner  of  folemnizing  his  memory  a- 
moogft  them,  which  they  had  refolved  upon,  would  have  moft  his  ap- 
probation. "  Let  the  anniverfary  of  my  death,**  anfwered  he,  "  be  made 
«<  a  play-day  amongfl:  the  fchool*boys***  It  has  been  remarked,  that  no 
celebration  of  it  he  could  have  named  had  a  chance  to  be  fo  long  obfer- 
ved,  nor  any  feftivity  he  could  have  fancied  was  likely  to  have  been  fo 
cordially  iblemnized,  as  this  dated  provifion  for  the  recreation  and  joy 
of  youthful  minds.  Accordingly,  Diogenes  Laertius  takes  notice,  that 
the  cuftom  of  it  had  been  uninterruptedly  continued  till  his  time. 

The  Ionic  fchool  came  to  a  conclufion  with  Archelaus,  the  difciple  of 
Anaxagoras.  Diogenes  Laertius  alledges  it  was  he,  not  his  mafler,  who 
firft  taught  the  fcience  of  phyfics  at  Athens,  and  confequently  that  the 
trans£erence  of  the  fchool  is  to  be  referred  to  Archelaus*s  appearance  in 
that  city.  This  is  one  of  the  controveriies  amongfl  the  learned,  in 
which  curiofity  about  the  hiftory  of  literature  has  been  rather  unnecef- 
farily  interefted.  The  detail  of  the  difpute  makes  a  confiderable  article 
in  the  Diflionaries  of  Moreri  and  Bayle.  It  would  be  of  more  impor- 
tance to  know  whether  Archelaus  adopted  or  rejeded  Anaxagoras*s  doc- 
trine of  an  incorporeal  and  intelligent  principle  in  the  univerfe  ;  or  if 
he  accounted  for  the  generation  f  of  the  world  folely  upon  the  phyfical 
theory  he  is  faid  to  have  held  about  heat  and  humidity.  It  feems  that 
he  admitted  the  exiftence  of  mind,  but  afcribed  not  to  it  the  formation 
of  the  natural  fyftem.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  philofophifed  in  moral 
fubjefts,  and  to  have  xronfidered  the  principles  of  juftice  and  equity  as 

F  founded 

•  Ciccr.  Acad.  Quaeft.  lib.  i.  p.  182.  f  Stobaei  Eclog.  PhyGc.  lib,  i. 

p.  28.  ;  De  Placitis  Philofoph.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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founded  *  more  in  policy  than  in  oature.  His  difciple  Socrates,  who 
taught  another  dodrine,  could  not  therefore  be  much  indebted  to  him 
for  inftruftion  in  that  fcience.  We  (hall  fee  that,  by  the  fame  which 
Socrates  acquired,  the  fludy  of  phyfics,  which  had  ufurped  the  place  of 
all  other  fciences  in  the  Ionic  fchool,  and  was  likely  to  do  fo  in  that  of 
Athens,  fuffered  a  decline,  and  came  to  be  lefs  regarded.  It  was  time, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  fuch  a  change  fhould  take  place,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that,  notwithftanding  the  partial  attachment  Ihown  to  the  phyfical 
philofophy,  the  progrefs  in  it  was  but  fuperficial,  and  often  fallacious  ; 
and  that,*  of  all  theories,  thofe  refpe£ting  the  produftion  of  the  world,  and 
the  original  conftitution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  have  been,  and, 
without  fupernatural  difcovery,  ever  will  be,  altogether  ambiguous  and 
conjeftural.  The  variations  of  the  Ionic  philofophers  from  one  another 
in  their  phyfical  tenets,  have  proved  prefages  of  the  fluctuation  of  opi- 
nion amongft  thofe  who,  in  feveral  ages,  have  followed  them  in  their 
unfearchable  tra£t ;  and,  although  fome  of  thefe  theorifts  have  fhown 
ingenuity,  they  have  been  either  outdone  by  other's,  or  the  palpable  de- 
fers of  their  fyflems  have  been  expofed.  To  be  a  dogmatifl,  therefore,, 
upon  any  general  theory  of  phyfics,  has  not  been  the  mark  of  the  wifeft 
mind.  The  moft  intelligent  have  been  fenfible,  that  the  inveftigation 
of  the  firft  principles  of  natural  bodies  is  the  hardeft  and  moft  dubious 
one  in  philofophy;  and  that,  if  it  were  pofSble  to  afcertain  them^ 
the  ellimate  of  their  forces,  their  operations,  their  dependencies  and 
connexions,  when  combined  together  in  a  general  fyftem,  becomes  ano« 
ther  obfcurity,  and  fuch  a  one  as  may  be  pronounced  impenetrable  to 
human  minds. 

We  may  conclude  the  account  of  the  philofophers  of  the  Ionic  fchool 
with  obferving,  that  all  of  them,  from  Thales,  denied  a  vacuum  in  the 
univerfe  ;  and  that  f  this  tenet  was  generally  maintained  by  other  phy- 
fical theorifts,  until  Leucippua  and  Democritus  appeared.  Upon  the 
principle  of  a  plenum,  a  manifefl  difficulty  prefented  itfelf^  whether  the 
univerfe  was  held  to  be  finite  or  infinite.  If  the  firft  was  aflerted,  there 
could  furely  be  conceived  a  void  fpace  beyond  it ;  and  if  the  fecond,  it 

was 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  2.  f  Stobaei  Eclog.  Pb7r.  lib.  u  b.  22.  p.  38; 
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was  a  perplexity,  if  not  impoffible,  to  imagine  how  local  motion  could 
take  place,  when  no  room  was  left  for  it.  The  immobility  of  all  things 
being  therefore  confidered  as  the  confequence  of  the  tenet  of  an  infinite 
plenufUj  we  fhall  find  that  thefe  philofophers  who  pretended  to  invalidate 
the  tefUmony  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  cleareft  decifions  of  reafon  among 
mankind,  adhered  to  the  theory  which  excluded  motion,  as  affording 
a  colour  for  their  grofs  inferences. 

In  the  general  diviiion  of  our  fubjed,  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras 
could  not  well  be  comprehended,  as  it  had  little  or  no  connexion  with 
that  which  was  taught  in  the  other  fchools  of  Greece  in  the  periods  we 
have  traced.  Tet  the  appearance  of  its  founder  clofely  following  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  Ionic  fchool  by  Thales,  the  account  of  it  falls  to  be  here 
introduced.  It  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  forming  a  feparate  traft^ 
by  itfelf,  and  having  much  more  of  a  foreign  than  a  Grecian  original. 


Fa  PART 


PART.  II. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  fjihagoras'-^his  Travels  into  Egypt  and  other  foreign  Countries — bis  In- 
Jiitution  of  the  Italic  School  (f  Philofophy^ — and  the  peculiar  Difcipline 
taught  in  it. 


IN  the  more  ancient .  times,  the  Egyptian  temples  are  faid  *  to  have 
contained  no  images  or  flatues  of  the  gods  ;  and,  from  Homer^s  fi- 
lence  upon  the  head,  it  may  be  inferred  that  thofe  of  Greece  were  not 
furnifhed  with  them  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  even  to  be 
prefomed  that  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  recited  by  him,  as  ufed 
in  facrifices  and  expiations,  were  introduced  after  that  period  f «  It  is 
likewife  known  that  neither  the  antient  Chaldeans  of  Aflyria,  nor  the 
Magi  of  Perfia,  admitted  of  images,  nor,  for  fome  time,  of  temples,  for 
religious  worihip  ;  and  that  they  adored,  under  the  expanfe  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  firft  or  fovereign  principle  of  all  things,  in  the  fun,  or  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  ;  while  the  Egyptians  paid  a  fimilar  veneration  to  that  of 
water.  The  like  fimplicity  of  religion  appears  to  have  obtained  among 
the  antient  nations  of  Italy  ;  and,  according  to  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
feus  {,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch,  it  took  place  in  the  facred  inftitutlons  of  the 
Romans  by  their  firft  King,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  of  his  fuccef- 
for.  The  religion  of  the  Sabincs,  fays  Livy  §,  of  which  nation  Numa 
Pompilius  was,  had  much  of  the  charafter  of  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  ; 

and, 

•  Lucian  de  Dca  Syria.  f  Diogcn.  I.acrt.  in  Prooemio ;  Strabo,  lib.  15. ; 

Cicero  dc  Lcgibus,  lib.  2.  p.  345.  %  Antiqnitat.  Rom.  lib.  2. 

J  Lib..i.  p.  27.  fol.  edit. 
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and,  although  it  was  afterwards  accounted  by  the  Romans  too  auftere, 
it  might  well  be  accounted  more  pure  and  incorrupt  than  any  other  in 
its  precepts.  In  its  exterior  forms,  a  principal  regard  was  paid  to  com* 
pofure  of  mind,  and  to  a  chafte  adoration  of  the  prefent,  but  invijible  di« 
vinity.  Numa  *,  adds  Plutarch,  difapproved  the  ufe  of  fenfible  images 
of  the  deity ;  **  for  the  firft  caufe,**  faid  that  legiflator,  "  is  not  to  be 
^^  confidered  as  an  objeft  of  the  (enfes;  neither  is  he  fufceptible  of  paf- 
^^  fion ;  but,  having  no  mixture  of  parts,  he  is  invifible,  and  to  be 
"  comprehended  only  by  the  mind/'  It  is  alfo  obferved  by  the  fame 
author,  that  this  fentiment  of  deity  correfponded  with  the  one  delivered 
in  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras, 

It  would  however  be  a  grofs  error,  to  imagine  that  Numa  could  have 
borrowed  any  thing  from  Pythagoras,  who  was  pofterior  to  him  by  two 
or  three  generations,  and  is  reckoned  f  to  have  come  into  Italy,  not 
fooner  than  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  laft  of  the  Roman 
kings.  Not  much  fldlled  in  chronology,  the  ancient  Romans,  fays  Gi- 
cero  I,  eafily  admitted  of  this  anachronifm  about  Pythagoras ;  account* 
ing  it  honourable  for  their  king  to  have  converfed  with  a  philofopher  fo 
celebrated  for  his  wifdom.  *  The  Roman  orator  ||,  when  copying  the  re- 
ligious  ioftitutions  delivered  in  Plato's  book  of  laws,  in  which  that  phi« 
lofopher  conneds  the  regulations  of  Minos  with  the  Pythagorean  difci* 
pline,  finds  an  almoft  entire  agreement  of  the  two  with  the  facred  ap« 
pointments  of  Numa.  It  appears,  then,  that  rational  and  worthy  fenti- 
ments  of  deity,  togethd*  with  fuitable  notions  of  religious  worfhip,  fuch 
as  diftingui(hed  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  were  not  unknown,  even 
ia  that  region  where  he  afterwards  cbofe  to  inftitute  his  fchool.  In  tra« 
cing  the  fources  of  thefe  fentiments,  we  are  therefore  dill  obliged  to 
look  back  to  an  antiquity  prior  to  that  of  any  Grecian  poet  or 
fage ;  and  Ihall  find  that  Pythagoras,  who  became  moft  intelligent  in 
them,  was  hardly  deemed  a  Grecian  philofopher,  on  account  of  bis 
having  pafled  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  foreign  climes,  and  received 
there  almoft  the  whole  of  his  erudition  and  difcipline. 

There 


*  In  Viu  Numae.  f  Tofculan.  Quaeft.  lib.  I.  p.  129. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  163;  g  Ibid,  de  Legibus. 
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There  are  many  hhXeSy  and  unvouched  anecdotes,  with  which  For- 
phyrius,  and,  after  him,  his  difdple  Jamblicus,  have  loaded  their  lives 
of  this  philofopher,  that  are  to  be  thrown  afide,  in  any  credible  account 
of  him  that  may  be  given  *•  That  Pythagoras  had  parents,  or  near  re- 
lations, in  a  condition  to  afford  him  the  mod  liberal  education,  and  to 
gratify  the  uncommon  third  for  knowledge  he  foon  difcovered,  need  not 
be  called  in  queftion.  Hb  father's  name  f  was  Mnefarchus,  a  perfon 
of  rank  in  the  iiknd  of  Samos ;  although  his  employment  was  that  of 
an  engraver  of  feak.  As  Samos  furnifhed  po  mafters  in  fcience  of 
more  ability  than  the  ordinary  priefts  in  the  temples,  he  was  early  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Pherecydes  Syrus,  whofe  literary  fame  has  been 
mentioned.  That  he  made  a  circuit  among  other  profeffors  of  fcience 
in  Greece  and  Phoenicia,  previoufly  to  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  by  his 
(Indies  under  them,  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  •  attained  to  that 
proficiency  in  knowledge  afcribed  to  him  by  Jamblicus  |,  is  neither  re* 
condleable  with  probability  nor  chronology.  We  may  indeed  aik,  with 
refpdd  to  theology^  which  afterwards  made  a  principal  part  in  his  philo^ 
fophy,  where,  among  all  his  Grecian  mafters,  he  could  receive  it  ?  XJn-^ 
Icib  we  admit  that  there  were  genuine  poems  of  Orpheus,  which  taught 
ity  and  might  be  perufed  by  him,  he  muft  have  colleded  it  from  fome 
obfcure  hint,  fuch  as  that  of  the  fy liable  «'>  infcribed  on  the  gate  of  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  feveral  explications,  or  exp* 
traded  it  from  fome  allulions  or  figurative  expreffions  in  Homer,  in  the 
manner  his  allegorifing  commentators  pretended  to  do  f  or  penetrated 
into  it  through  the  veil  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries. 

It  is  not  alledged  that  Pythagoras  received  the  inftrudion  in  fcience 
that  Thales  could  have  afforded  him,  but  only  a  diredion  from  that 
philofopher  ||,  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  in  the 
facerdotal  colleges  of  Egypt,  which  were  the  beft  fources  of  knowledge.. 
He  proceeded,  accordingly,  in  his  voyage  to.  that  country;  but,  al* 

though: 

*  Cicero,  De  Dlyinauone,  lib.  2.  p.  296.  reckons  him  and  Plato  among  the  au- 
thors who  were  wealthy.  f  I^iog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  p.  ^t. 
t  Jamblici  Vita  Pythag.  edit.  Bibliopola  Commeliano,  cap.  a.  et  3* 
R  Archaeologiae  Philofophicaei  qnart.  edit.  lib.  3.  cap«  ii.  p.  150*    Ibid.  cap.  S*. 
B.  87. 
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though  he  carried  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  Polycrates, 
who  bore  the  chief  fway  in  Samos  *,  to  Amafis  the  Egyptian  King,  they 
did  not  immediately  procure  him  the  admiiiion  to  inflru&ion  which  he 
expeded.  Amafis's  mandate  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  obtained,  was 
not  diredly  complied  with  by  the  priefts.  Thofe  of  Heliopolis,  to  whom 
he  firft  applied,  remitted  him  to  their  brethren  of  Memphis,  as  their 
feniors  in  office*  The  latter,  under  the  fame  pretext,  directed  him  to 
the  college  of  Diofpolis,  or  Thebes ;  the  priefts  of  which,  although  they 
did  not  ufe  the  fame  evafion,  endeavoured  to  deter  Pythagoras  from  in- 
filling upon  his  demand,  by  reprefenting  to  him  what  difagreeable  au- 
(lerities  he  would  be  obliged  to  undergo,  in  the  courfe  of  his  initiation 
into  their  myfteries.  Finding,  at  laft,  that  he  was  neither  to  be  diffua- 
ded  nor  terrified,  the  rigid  fraternity  relented,  and  willingly  taught  him 
what  they  wifhed  not  to  communicate  to  any  ftranger.  Perhaps  the 
King's  authoritative  command  was,  in  this  cafe,  difrelifhed  by  the 
priefts,  who  might  defire  to  preferve  entirely  in  their  own  power,  and 
without  his  interpofition,  the  privilege  of  admitting  or  rejeding  fuch 
applications  to  them  for  inftruaion  f .  Upon  this  fuppofition,  may  be 
explained  what  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  other  Grecian  authors,  fay  of  the 
frequent  inexorability  of  the  priefts  to  communicate  their  fcicnces  to 
foreigners ;  efpecially  if  we  add  to  it,  that  thefe  guardians  of  the  temples 
and  ^red  monuments  might  be  alfo  influenced  by  the  motive  of.  inte- 
reft,  and  that  they  expe£ked  to  be  recompcnfed  for  their  pains  by  pro- 
per  prcfents.  Pythagoras  had  provided  t  three  filver  cups,  as  his  gift 
ta  the  three  colleges  he  meant  chiefly  to  attend*  But,  coming  firft 
with  the  royal  mandate  in  his  hand,  he  would  be  thought  to  have  truft- 
ed  to  it  alone  for  compliance  with  what  he  required.  Others,  who  had 
not  a  like  ability  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  .priefts,  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  repulies  from.  them. 

For  the  courfe  of  two  and  twenty  years,  was  Pythagoras's  ftay 
in  Egypt  prolonged  ;  fuch  ftudy  did  the  difcipline  of  philofophy, 
when  extended  to  all  its  branches,  require  in  that  country,  where  he 

had 

•  Porphyrias  de  Vita.  f  Plat,  dc  Ifide  ct  Ofiride.    Strab.  lib.  17. 

X  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  8. 
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had  to  learn  the  Egyptian  language  *,  the  common  or  epiftolary  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  fymboKc  charader ;  or  that  in  which  the  datcred  books, 
•and-thofeof  Scxm  of  the  fcience^  were  written.  The  ufeof  a  vulgar 
and  of  a  £icred  alphabet  prevailed  among  other  nations  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  many  of  the  eaftem  parts  of 
the  world  ftili  retain.  Pythagoras's  affidoity  in  ftudy  was  aided  by  fin^ 
gular  abftinence  in  diet,  and  by  a  diiregard  of  all  pleafures  excited  ei« 
ther  by  the  ienles  or  the  paffions,  except  that  of  mufic^  the  pow^s  of 
which  he  was,  perhaps  f ,  the  firil  who  inveftigated  tbeoreticaUfj  by  en« 
deavoncing  to  sedace  founds  to  certain  meafures  and  rules.  His  genius 
alfo  g^ve  him  to  the  contemplation  of  numbers,  and  to  cultivate  the 
mathematical  and  abftrad  fciences  of  geometry  and  aftronomy;  in 
which  he  fliowed  himfelf  an  able  proficient,  by  the  leflbns  of  his  Egyp- 
tian preceptors,  and  alio  an  inventor  of  feveral  curious  theorems  |.  To- 
extend  yet  more  the  account  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  he  is  faid  to 
haie  beea  carried  away  to  Babyksn,  amongft  the  captives  which'  Canu 
byfes  made  in  his  cKpcdirioti  to  Egypt,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
-  tvdhre  yeaiis ;  and,  during  that  time,  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  theolo* 
^cal  and  fidentific  inftmSion  from  the  Chaldeans  of  Affyria,  and  the 
Porfian  magL  Here,  again,  chronology  is  perplexed,'  and  hiftory  la- 
boucs  under  infutmountable  diflkultio :  Fw,  according  lo  the  exa<Ebeft 
computation,  •  Cambyies's  iavafion  of  Egypt  took  not  phce  fodner  thaA 
the  third  year  of  the  fixty-third  Olympiad ;  and  Pythagoras^s  return 
from  his  travels  to  Samos  and  Greece,  is  commonly  fixed  to  the  fixty« 
fecond  of  that  aenu  To  patch  up  H  this  inconfiftency,  fome  throw  back 
his  birth  to  the  forty*ieventh,  and  others  advance  it  to  the  fifty-feventb 
Olympiad.  The  former  prolong,  and  the  latter  fliorten  his  life,  by  more 
than  twenty  years ;  lb  that,  however  the  particular  events  of  it  may  be 
tranfpofed,  they  may,  at  leaft,  agree  with  each  other  about  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Although  Pythagoras  endured  every  trfal  of  his  patience,  for  die  fake 
of  attmning  the  Egyptian  fciences,  he  couM  not  bear  the  arbitrary  fway 

G  with 

•  Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  8.     Archacolog.  ibid,     Porphyriut  dc  Vita  Pytbag.  o&zr. 
tdit.  p.  185.  t  Jamblicusy  cap.  26.  %  Ibid.  cap.  4.  p.  361 

Cicero  de  finib.  lib.  5.  p.  n}*  |  Vide  Stanley '1  lives  of  the  philofophers. 
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with  which  Sylofon,  the  brother  of  Polycrates»  ruled  the  Samians.  Find- 
ing alfo  a  great  indifierence  among  his  countrymen  for  philofophic  in- 
ftru&ion^  he  quitted  Samosg  and  vifited  fuch  places  of  Greece  as  were*^ 
accounted  moft  remarkable  either  for  religious  or  political  inftitutions. 
In  this  courfe,  his  conference  with  Leo,  the  Prince  of  Phlius,  became 
more  memorable  than  any  other  held  by  him».  It  gave  occafion  to  his 
explaining  what  was  to  be  underftood  by  the  name  and  profeifion  of  a 
pbilofapher  ;  a  title  which  he  firft  modeftly  applied  to  himfelf»  inftead  of 
the  more  oftentatious  one  of  fage^  or  an  adept  in  wifdom*  *^  Tou  call 
^  yourfelf  a  philofopher,"  (aid  Leo ;  ^^  but  can  *  you  tell  what  is  the 
^  meaning  of  this  lingular  appellation  ?"  ^^  You  may,  perhaps,"  re- 
plied I^thagoras,  ^^  conceive  its  import,  by  only  confidering  the  fpec- 
^^  tade  we  lately  beheld,  which  was  that  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
^'  concourfe  of  people  of  all  clafles  and  charaders  to  the  celebration  of 
^  them.  We  there  faw  the  eager  and  anxious  competitors  for  the  prizes 
^'  of  Vidory  ;  and  obferved  others  intent  upon  their  projeds  for  profit, 
^'  by  the  fale  or  the  exchange  of*  their  commodities.  A  diverfity  of 
^^  motives  and  paflions  appeared  to  have  drawn  together,  and  to  agitate 
*'  the  vaft  multitude  :  Yet  a  fmall  number  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
*'  come  io  the  games  without  any  view  to  glory  or  gain,  to  be  fpedators 
^'  merely  of  the  promifcuoua  fcene,  and  to  obferve  the  various  motions 
*^  of  the  adors  in  it.  The  philofopher  refembles  this  laft  dais  of  men. 
*'  Contemplatim  is  his  objed ;  and  in  it  he  places  all  the  profit  or  plea- 
^'  fure  he  expeds  in  human  life.  To  look  around  him,  and  to  refled 
^^  on  what  he  has  obferved,  and  to  fludy  his  own  nature,  and  that  of 
^'  the  univerfe  to  which  he  bdongs,  is  the  noble  employment,  and  the 
*^  rational  pleafure  of  a  pbilofopber.^* 

Inftead  of  copying  either  the  abfurd  tales,  or  fabulous  prodigies  re* 
lated  of  this  philofopher  by  authors,  who,  with  a  credulity  fimilar  to 
that  of  his  two  biographers,  would  have  him  confidered  not  fimply  as  a 
man,  but  one  of  thofe  genU,  who  were  believed  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
betwixt  divinity  and  a  mortal,  we  (hall  proceed  to  relate  the  moft  di- 
ftinguifliing  inftitutes  of  his  fchool,  the  rules  prefcribed  to  the  eleves  in 


it. 


•  Cicero,  Tufculan.  Quaeft.  lib.  5.  p,  176.    Diogcn.  Laert.  Ibid. 
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it,  and  his  peculiar  manner  of  imparting  fcientific  inftrufHon  to  them. 
After  narrating  the  fate  which  befel  him,  and  the  firft  philofophic  fa- 
cieties  reared  by  him  in  Italy,  a  feparate  view  ihall  be  taken  of  the  whole 
Pythagorean  fyftem,  comprehending  its  phyfical,  theological,  and  moral 
theories,  whether  as  taught  by  Pythagoras  himfelf,  or  fubfequently  a- 
dopted  by  his  moft  eminent  difciples. 

The  firft  and  moft  confpicuous  feature  of  Pythagoras's  fchool  was^ 
that  in  it  he  imitated*  what  he  faw  in  the  foreign  colleges  of  the  learned, 
where  the  ftudies  of  religion  and  philofophy  were  enjoined ;  and  the 
Teil  of  fan&ity,  common  to  the  one,  was  extended  to  the  other.  Al- 
though he  could  not  in  Greece  appropriate  them  to  one  clafs  of  men, 
yet  he  did  his  utmoft  to  make  a  fele&ion  of  proper  participants  in  thefe 
fttblime  ftudies.  The  opinion  that  the  minds  of  men  being  various,  like 
their  bodily  conftitutions,  the  fame  difcipline  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed 
to  them  all,  had  early  obtained  credit  in  the  world.  It  was  fo  much  a- 
dopted  by  Pythagoras,  that  he  admitted  none  into  his  fchoof  without  a 
previous  obfervation  and  trial  of  the  tempei*  and  difpofition  of  their 
minds  *•  *^  We  do  not,**  faid  he,  ^  make  an  Apollo  of  every  block 
"  of  marble,  nor  a  Mercury  of  every  piece  of  wood."  The  purgation^ 
as  it  was  called  of  a  difciple,  equalled  the  aufterity  of  the  ftrideft  reli* 
gious  initiation.  The  filence  enjoined  to  the  difciple,  for  five  years,  was 
of  itfelf  a  fevere  probation. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  to  his  eleves,  in  three  feveral  ways, 
by  plain /peaking^  by  concealing^  and  hjjlgni/ying^  was  a  further  proof  how 
much  he  adhered  to  the  manner  of  inftru&ion  he  had  learned  abroad* 
The  firft  of  thefe  needs  no  explication.  The  other  two  were  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  fymbolic  ftiles,  both  highly  efteeraed  in  Egypt  f .  In  con- 
formity  to  one  of  them,  he  taught,  for  inftance,  that  the  unite  in  nunw 
ber  denoted  deitfj  or  the  one  original  generator  of  all  things ;  and  that 
two  exprefled  the  indefinite  nature  of  matter,  or  the  whole  complexity  of 
vifible  obje£ls.    The  quaUmiim^  or  number  four^  was  aUb  confidered  as 

G  a  competing 

•  AulusGdlius,  lib.  i.  f  Scxtui  Empiricuf,  Advcrfl  Matbexn.  lib. 

4*  P*  ><'4>  f»  ^  Diogen,  Laert.  Kb.  ner.  8.  p.  507. 
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competing  with  the  uniiey  in  indicaUAg  iht  (lability  and  power  of  the 
firfl:  caufe.  In  this  manner^  the  ideaa  of  theology  were  concealed  nader 
numerical  denominations.  The  fynibol  wag  iikewife  ufed  to  fignify 
them ;  but,  more  generally  *,  to  convey  moral  or  political  maxims.  It 
confifted  of  a  (bort  fentence,  and  fometimes  of  only  a  word  or  two, 
which 9  according  to  its  literal  fenfej  was  either  vulgar  or  frieolous }  but 
in  another  accf^tation,  which  was  latent,  it  required  and  merited  atten- 
tion and  ftudy,  on  account  of  its  important  meaning.  Thus  f ,  it  was 
fymboUcally  faid,  "  Stir  not  ufi  the  fire  with  a/word,^  which  has  the  <A- 
vious  meaning,  not  to  ufe  an  inftfument  unfk  for  the  work  to  be  done ; 
but  when  reflei^led  upon  or  explained,  it  communicated  a  precept,  mons 
proper  and  iaftrudtve,  not  td  inflame  anger^  or  inftigate  paffion,  where  it 
was  already  excited,  ^^  Sit  not  dawn  upon  the  buJbelV  The  meafure  of 
corn  of  that  denomination  was  not  made  for  a  feat ;  nor  had  it  the  con- 
veniency  of  one^  and  yet  it  might  be  fo  ufed  by  the  indolent  and  care- 
lefi.  Vulgarly  taken,  it  might  be  fuppo&d  only  to  prohibit  that  prac- 
tice; but  its  interpretation  conveyed  a  morls  refined  fenfe,  thatiBen 
ought  not  to  fufpend  their  thoughts  of  a&ion  and  induftry,  on  account 
of  their  having  gained  the  prefent  day's  provifion,  but  be  always  ready 
for  the  labour,  which  the  next  would  require  of  them.  If  a  temple  eftbe 
gods  Jhwid  He  in  the  way  of  your  journey  ^  and  you  were  even  to  pafs  near 
its  gates,  yet  enter  it  notj  was  rather  a  religious  precept  that  needed  a 
comoient,  than  a  fymbol  iti  its  proper  form.  It  guarded  againft  rafh  in« 
trufion  into  (acred  places,  and  againft  offering  an  unpremeditated  wor- 
fhip  to  the  gods,  and  pretending  to  do  that  occafionally,  which  ought 
ever  to  be  performced  as  a  principal  a&.  The  fymbol,  befide  being 
ibmetimes  reduced  to  a  Angle  word,  was  alfo  expreflfed  by  letters  or  fi- 
j;ures,  which  the  inftruded  Pythagorean  could  eafily  explain,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  device,  which  even  civilized  nations  had  fallen  up- 
on, for  fignifying  to  others  their  defires  and  intentions,  on  important 
occaiions,  by  fome  fenfible  reprelentations  of  them,  when  letters  and 
writing  were  little   known.     The  fymbolic  figns  were  confidered  as 

forming 

*  Jamblicus  ibid.  cap.  29.  \  Porpbyrius  dc  Vita,  p.  199. 
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fbrming  a  langnage  more  emphatic  than  that  of  words  ^,  and  calculated 
to  make  a  more  forcible  and  lading  impreffion  upon  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  addreffed. 

It  has  been  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  Orpheus,  that  he  reftrained  fa- 
vage  men  from  their  horrible  food  ;  which  fome  underftand  to  have 
been  their  devouring  their  vanquiflied  enemies,  and  others  their  feeding 
upon  the  animal  kind,  while  life  yet  quivered  with  the  warm  blood  in 
their  limbs.  Plato  f  fpeaks  of  the  Orphic  diet  as  a  prefcribed  abftinence 
from  all  animal  food,  and  the  ufe  of  only  the  vegetable  produdions  of 
the  earth.  That  Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with,  and  imitated  feveral 
of  the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Thracian  bard,  is  generally 
adfxiitted.  The  difiindion  betwixt  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  whether 
for  facrifice  or  for  common  nourifhment,  he  might  have  learned  in  E- 
gypt,  and  other  eaftern  countries.  To  his  difciples  he  enjoined  a  total 
difufe  of  animal  food,  although  it  was  not  altogether  obferved  among 
them.  His  \  favourite  altar  for  religious  worfhip  was  that  of  Apollo  at 
Deles,  who  prefided  over  births  ;  and  where  life,  and  not  death,  being 
the  objed,  the  fpilling  of  blood,  even  accidentally,  was  accounted  a  pro- 
fanation.  The  ftory  of  his  facrificing  an  ox  upon  his  difcovery  of  the 
tnathemattcal  theorem  known  by  his  name,  Cicero  §  obferves  to  be  ut- 
terly  improbable.  Inconfiftent  it  was  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of 
religion  and  morality ;  in  which  a  rational  and  temperate  devotion,  and 
a  humanity  extended  to  every  creature  pofiefled  of  life  and  febfation, 
were  confpicuous.  His  dodtine  was,  that  all  animated  beings  (|  here 
below  might  be  reckoned  in  a  manner  of  a  kindred  tribe.  In  what 
point  of  view  he  underftood  and  taught  the  particular  one  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  human  fouls,  known  in  Egypt,  and  diifiifed  over  all  the 

Eaft, 

*  Ont  of  the  Scythian  Princes  fent  to  Darius  Hyftafpesy  when  he  pafled  the  Ifther 
with  his  army,  a  fymbolic  defiance,  inftead  of  a  verbal  one,  which  was  that  of  a 
iDOoie,  a  freg,  and  a  bird,  tied  «p  together  with  a  javelin,  in  a  bag.  It  intimated, 
that,  unlefs  the  Perfian  foldiers  could  creep  into  holes,  fwim  rivers,  or  fiy  tbroagh  Che 
air,  tiiey  could  have  no  fucccfs.    Clemen.  Alezand.  Strom,  mat.  5. 

t  De  Legtbui,  lib.  6.  %  Philoftratus  m  Viu  Apolonis,  lib.  I.  cap.  s. ; 

Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  p.  499.  f  De  Natur.  Deer.  lib.  $•  p.  353« 

I  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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Eafty  will  be  dated  in  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  philofophy  of  the 
IiEalic  fchool.  Here  we  ihall  only  take  notice,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  ableft  difciples,  the  vulgar  notion  of  it  was  not  admiued  by  him  ; 
and  alfo,  that  he  by  no  means  held  the  human  or  rational  foul  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature  or  origin  with  the  mere  animal  or  fenfitive  onej  or  that 
the  corporeal  and  mortal  nature  could  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
that  which  was  pre-exi(lent  to  body,  and  immortal. 

A  fiftion,  fuch  as  that  which  Homer  throws  out  *  in  his  ftory  of  the 
tranfmutation  of  Ulyfles's  companions  into  fwine,  by  the  inchantments 
of  Circe,  might  be  allowed  to  pafs  in  Pythagoras's  fchool,  for  the  fake 
of  its  moral  import,  although  not  conformable  to  any  fpecial  tenet  in  his 
philofophy ;  unlefs  as  it  might  be  underftood  by  common  hearers  qjf  his 
difcourfes,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  its  principles.  It 
was  f ,  however,  agreeable,  both  to  his  phyfical  and  moral  do&rine,  to 
hold  forth  the  animals  below  us  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  general  fy- 
ftem,  and,  on  that  account,  refpe&able  to  us,  who  ought  to  lay  afide 
that  third  for  their  blood  contraded  in  the  barbarous  ages,  when  the 
wild  kinds  of  them  were  many  and  formidable.  Confidering  the  food 
of  man  as  indicating  either  his  brutality  or  his  humane  feelings,  he 
recommended  that  fort  of  it  which  was  attended  with  no  cruelty,  and, 
by  being  lefs  inflammatory,  would  render  him  temperate  and  mild.  The 
lentiment  itfelf  was  truly  compaifionate,  and  worthy  of  being  touched 
in  Orpheus's  tendered  drains.  No  fon  of  the  mufes  has  alluded  to  it 
without  fome  fympathetic  approbation.  When  recoUe&ed  by  the  con- 
templative mind,  it  has  been  revered  as  the  image  and  concomitant  of 
the  golden  age  ;  and,  even  in  the  indulged  date  and  latitude  of  the  hu^ 
man  appetites  and  paiOons,  it  has  dill  been  admired.  The  Roman  poet, 
t  libertine  as  he  was  in  principle  and  pradice,  could  not  take  up  the 
theme  without  falling  |  into  notes  of  relenting  fenfibility }  fo  that,  from 


^  Odftttft  lib.  lOf^  p-  ijC-  t  PorpkyriiM  de  Abftiaentia  zh  Ufo  Ani* 

wdiiiiiw  odav.  edit.  lib.  j*  p.  135.  et  icqneat. 

%  The  line  of  ««  Qaid  menuftis,  OTet,  placidum  peciUf  inque  tneados,"  and  the 
lioquely  is  hardlj  erer  forgot  bj  any  boy  who  ever  read  it  at  fchool ;  and  the 
<<  O  genos  attonitum  gelidae  fomudine  mortis,"  &c.  alio  dwells  upon  the  meiiiorj« 
Chid.  14betaioorphoC  Kb.  15.  -* 
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a  licendocis  Epicurean,  we  are  apt  to  think  him  fuddenly  transformed 
into  one  of  the  primitive  difciples  of  Pythagoras.  He  alfo  confiders  an^ 
other  dodrine  of  this  philofopher,  as  emancipating  human  minds  from 
the  fears  of  Hades,  and  the  Stygian  lake,  but  upon  a  very  diflferent  prin* 
dple  from  the  unnatural,  comfortlefs,  and  heart-freezing  conception  of 
Epicurus,  that  death  would  totally  extinguifh  their  being.  This  will  be 
afterwards  explained.  But  we  proceed  now  to  narrate  the  inftitution  of 
the  Italic  fchool,  in  confequence  of  Pythagoras's  voyage  to  Crotona,  a 
Grecian  city  upon  the  Italian  coafh 

Colonies  from  Greece,  befide  migrating  eaftward  to  Afia  minor,  alfo 
took  thdr  courfe  to  the  weft,  and  planted  themfelves  in  feveral  fea-ports 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  time  becoming  populous  cities,  were,  with 
their  diftrids,  called  by  the  general  name  of  Magna  Graecia.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  a  fchool  of  [diilofophy  was  inftituted  in  both  thefe  colo- 
nial r^ons,  before  any  fuch  literary  feminary  took  place  in  the  parent 
country.  It  would  appear  that  one  great  motive  which  Pythagoras  had 
to  betake  himfelf  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Italy,  was  the  hope,  that  the 
principles,  both  of  their  religion  and  policy,  being  of  a  later  eftablilh- 
ment,  and  lefs  rivetted  by  cuftom  than  thofe  of  the  original  ftates,  would 
admit  more  eafily  the  improvements  he  might  prefcribe.  Upon  his  ar* 
rival  in  the  dty  of  Crotona,  the  extended  £une  he  had  already  acquired, 
fufficed  to  procure  him  the  moft  honourable  reoepticm.  Peoj^  of  all 
ranks  flocked  around  him,  and,  according  to  Jamblicus  *,  were  difpofed 
to  pay  him  a  veneration  beyond  what  was  due  to  one  in  mere  mortal 
condition.  The  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  wifdom,  joined  with 
that  of  his  apparent  probity  and  vbtuc,  engaged  the  magiftrates  to  fub. 
mit  to  his'  dedfion  their  moft  important  public  refolutions.  But  the 
change  of  manners  he  introduced  among  the  citizens  was  ftill  more 
furprifing,  efpecially  as  the  Crotoneates  are  faid  to  have  contraded  va- 
rious depravations  of  luxury.  The  numerous  audiences  he  had,  of  both 
lexes,  to  his  public  ledures,  gave  him  opportunity  to  difplay  and  enforce 
the  fcience  and  pradice  of  moral  virtue  f «  The  women  laid  afide  their 
fiiperfluous  ornaments  ;  and  the  men  became  alhamed  of  their  effemi- 
nate 

*  In  vita  Pfthag.  cap.  6.  f  Jadin.  Hiftor.  lib.  sa  PUloftrat.  ibid. 
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nate  habits ;  and  fo  much  was  even  the  ftrift  dircq>Une  appointed  to  his 
eleves  in  icience  complied  with^  that  fch'oob  and  fodeties  for  learnings 
in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Crotona,  were,  in  a  Ihort  dme,  ere&ed  at  Rbe* 
gium,  Locris,  Tarentum,  and  Metapontum^  in  Italy,  and  at  Catana^  and 
other  Grecian  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coaft.  Thus  hr  did  the  Ppbofo*' 
rean  dreams  *  hopefully  proceed  \  for  conftituting,  or  reforming  republics 
upon  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  philofiophic 
icience* 

The  courfe  pf  a  few  years  was  fufficiot  to  iiow.  the  fitUacy  of  Pytha^ 
goras's  projeS  ;  and  how  vain  the  imagination  was  that  the  precepts  of 
a  phiiofopher,  or  the  principles  of  a  contemplative  fociety,  could  avail  to 
repreis  the  operation  of  the  common  paffions  of  men,  efpecially  when 
exerted  in  free  governments,  where  they  are  apt  to  run  into  the  great- 
eft  excefies.  If  Pythagoras,  as  feme  alledge,  reckoned  that  his  femina* 
ries  of  difciples  could  became,  like  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  eftabliflied  and 
"permanent  councils  of  the  ftates  in  which  they  were  eredsed,  he  vras 
furely  no  wife  calculator  of  the  difference  of  folitkd  meridians^  and  of 
the  varying  charaAers  of  nations.  But  in  this,  it  is  prefumable  there 
was  much  more  of  philofophic  enthufiafm  than  of  polktcal  defign*  One 
man's  difguft  was  only  required  to  fubvert  all  the  labours  of  the  philo* 
fepher,  and  that  of  his  folbwers,  and  to  involve  him  and  them  la  a  ge- 
aeral  ruin.  As  the  number  of  the  Pftha^oreans  increafed,  they  be- 
came the  majority  in  the  ienate  of  Crotona,  and  attained  the  chief  adnu- 
niftration  of  public  affairs.  For  fome  time  this  created  no  jealoufy,  but 
rather  gave  the  utmoft  iatisfaftion  f •  Cylon,  however,  a  perfon  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  the  city,  refenting  Pythagoras^s  refufal  to  admit  him  in- 
to his  ichool,  upon  the  footing  of  an  initiated  difciple,  exerted  all  his 
endeavours  to  awake  the  fleeping  fpirit  of  faAion.  He  was  loon  fuc- 
ceftful  in  attaching  to  his  party  adl  thofe  who  were,  like  himfelf,  diffi- 
pated  in  their  manners.  He  reprefented  the  Pythagorean  focieties  as 
difguifed  iaftruments  of  political  domination,  and  that  their  aflumed 
authority  in  the  government  of  Crotona,  fully  verified  this  accu&tion. 

Ignorance 

*  Th«  Uhtmt  may  be  reckoned  anong  the  Somnim  PyibagpftM^  mentioned  by 
Horace.  f  JaaUicw,  cap.  35.  p.  20|. 
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Ig&orafice  in  Ae  miiltitiide,  aad  jesdonfy  in  others,  rendered  it  credible. 
The  filenl  dememoor  of  the  Pythagoreans,  their  fecreqr*  the  j^^niM,  or 
gg^Atfr,  ini^eUig9>k  only  among  ihemfehres,  were  deemed  indubitable 
pfOo£i  of  its  truth.  Various  are  the  accounts  of  the  meafures  purfucd 
by  Cylon,  and  his  afiociates,  for  OTerthrowing  the  feft.  But  the  iffiie 
was,  that,  taidi^  advantage  of  the  popular  odium  now  excited,  a  fcheme 
was  laid  for  their  deftruftion,  by  affaulting  the  perfons  of  the  principal 
men  among  them.  While  convened  in  the  public  hall,  or,  as  Ibme  lay, 
in  the  honfe  of  Bfilo,  the  famous  wreftler,  they  were  furrounded ;  and 
the  edifice  being  fet  on  fire,  all  who  were  prefent,  except  Archippua 
and  Lyfia,  fidl  viAims  to  the  flames,  or  to  die  fwords  of  their  enemks. 
The  number  of  the  fuffertrs  is  not  agreed  upon ;  while  fome  reckon 
diem  forty,  and  others  a  great  many  more,  ^fthagoras  himfelf,  before 
the  fotal  erent,  had  gone  to  Meupontum,  who-e  concern,  added  to  the 
infirmity  of  his  age,  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Hie  faoie  outrageous 
jeakyi:^,  winch  arofe  in  Crotona,  ^read  through  the  other  Italian  cities 
ad  towns,  into  which  the  Pythagorean  fratemides  had  been  introdiu 
cnii  Rhqgiom  only  afibrded  a  protefldon  for  the  rcfogees  from  Croto^ 
na»  hi  oidmr  places,  they  were  generaUy  fub^eded  to  forfeitures  of  their 
cftatei,  or  to  exilemems. 

To  confider  this  cauftrophe  of  the  Pyth^oreans  as  the  confequence 
of  their  a^iiinK  so  dvii  power ;  aad  to  conceive  their  founder  to  have 
been  one  who  entertained  the  deep  defign  of  fubjefting,  by  means  of 
his  religious  and  philofophic  difcipline,  the  cities  and  dates  of  the  Mag^ 
na  Graecia^  to  the  controul  and  jurifdi£don  of  his  fed,  is  an  opinion  un- 
anthorifed  by  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  which  vouches  no  lefs  for  the 
fimplicity,  candour,  and  difinterefted  virtue,  of  the  Pythagorean  dif- 
dples,  than  for  the  extent  of  their  theological  wifdotn,  or  political 
knowledge.  Pythagoras  himfelf  was,  perhaps,  in  no  principle  maintain* 
ed  by  him  fe  much  an  enthufiaft,  as  in  that  of  his  hatred  of  poliucal. 
tyrranny,  and  zeal  for  equality  among  the  citizens  in  every  communi- 
ty. He  Gonneded  his  deteftadon  of  the  of^fite  principle  with  the 
idea  of  injuftice,  when  underftood  in.  a  religious  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  to  imply  an  ufurpauon  of  power  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
nd  vrtiich  thiy  had  afl^gned  to  no  individuals.    It  was  the  chief  labour 

H  of 
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of  his  life  to  oppofe  arbitrary  rule  *  ;  as  the  tyrant  of  Centoripa  is  (aid, 
in  confequence  of  his  remonftrances^  to  have  refigned  his  oppreifive 
power,  fo  the  cruel  Phalaris  is  reckoned  to  have  owed  his  death  to  his 
inftigations.  His  political  dodh-ines  were  not,  like  his  philofophical 
ones,  involved  in  myftery,  but  openly  declared,  and  well  known.  Va* 
rious  cities  and  communities,  by  the  juft  and  equal  laws  he  promoted 
amongft  them,  bore  teftimony,  that  not  the  narrow  view  or  ambition  of 
throwing  civil  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  fed,  but  the  noble  one 
of  reducing  the  fcience  of  government  to  its  trueft  principles,  and  ex- 
emplifying wife  and  equitable  legiilation,  animated  all  his  endeavours  f : 
Hence  he  is  called  by  Cicero  the  greateji  ornament  of  ancient  Italy,  on  • 
account  of  the  civil  inilitutions,  and  ingenious  arts,  communicated  by 
him;  and  the  difciples  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  his  political  ma-« 
xims  I,  fuch  as  Zaleucus  of  Locris,  and  Charondas  of  Thurium,  are  not 
known  to  have  afiiimed  power,  or  dealt  in  intrigues,  even  where  every 
opportunity  was  given  them,  but  to  have  derived  the  fignal  fame  that 
followed  them,  from  the  honed  and  worthy  exertions  they  made  for 
eftablifhing  civil  concord  and  harmony  in  the  dates  they  were  called  to « 
reform.  To  have  the  capacity  of  performing  this  fervice  to  mankind^ 
was  reckoned,  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the  higheft  of  all  worldly  ho« 
nours. 

The  dedfive  fentence  of  the  ipfe  dixit  has  been  often  quoted,  to  the 
reproach  of  Pythagoras  |],  as  a  teacher  of  philofophy,  and  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  fchool ;  and,  if  underftood  according  to  the  common  acceptation, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  abfurd.    Perhaps  there  may  be  a  miftake 
in  fuppofing  that  it  implied  an  implicit  fubmiflion  to  every  didate  of 
Pythagoras.     We  may  venture  to  fay,  farther,  that  it  is  morally  impro- 
bable, in  the  higheft  degree,  that  fuch  difciples  as  Archytas  of  Taren-  ^ 
tum,  Philolaus,  Timaeus  of  Locris,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Alcmaeon,  Lyfis, 
the  preceptor  of  Epaminondas,  men  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  abilities  • 
in  fcience,  and  whofe  literary  works  teftified  their  genius,  could  ever  • 
admit  Pythagoras's  aflertion,  or  that  of  any  philofopher,  in  the  room  of  t 

reafon  • 

•  Jamblic.  cap.  32.  +  Tofculan.  Qoaeft.  lib.  5.         ...  1: 

t  Diogcn.  Laert.  ibid.  p.  501.  J.Ciccr.  dc  Natur.  Dcor.  Hb/i.  p.  192. 
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reafon  itfelf,  and  acquiefce  in  it  as  the  ultimatum  of  human  knowledge  \ 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ip/e  dixit^  or  the  precept,  without  the  reafon 
being  annexed  to  it,  was  directed  to  thofe  called  Acoujiia^  or  the  croud 
of  auditors,  and  the  undifciplined,  who  attended  his  fchool.  During  the 
five  years  of  the  noviciate  of  the  difciples,  it  alfo  had  its  currency  a- 
mongft  them.  But,  if  we  fuppofe  that  it  was  extended  to  the  fully  inftruc- 
ted,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  only  with  a  particular  view  of  terminating 
difputes,  and  prefer ving  in  the  fed  an  apparent  unanimity  of  fentiments. 
In  that  age,  the  dialeilicy  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  or  a  method  of 
conducing  any  argument  with  accuracy,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  a  falfe  conclufion,  unlefs  what  natural  good  fenfe  might  fugged  ta 
that  purpofe,  was  unftudied,  and  made  no  part  of  erudition  or  fcience. 
The  Pythagorean  difciples,  fenfible  how  readily  they  might  be  mifled,  or 
millead  others,  in  various  difputable  queftions,  would  find  it  the  proper- 
eft  remedy  againft  vague  and  fallacious  argumentation,  and  generally 
the  beft  termination  of  their  reafoning,  to  appeal  to  fome  noted  axiom, 
or  acknowledged  principle,  in  the  doctrine  of  their  mafter.  Confidered 
in  this  light,  the  ipfe  dixit  was  no  fuch  grofs  abfurdity  as  it  is  commonly 
reprefented. 

The  diftindion  which  Pythagoras  chofe  to  make  amongft  his  dif» 
dptes,  according  to  the  judgment  he  could  form  of  their  genius  and  ca- 
pacities, inftead  of  being  a  political  meafure,  calculated  to  ftrengthea 
his  fed,  had  a  dired  tendency  to  weaken  and  infringe  its  union.  It  ren- 
dered his  fchool  a  breed  of  philofophers,  who  cuhivated  feparate  bran- 
ches of  fcience  f.  Some  were  theologiftsj  dedicated  chiefly  to  religioua^ 
ftudies ;  fome  were  politicians ^  converfant  in  the  theory  of  legiflation  and 
civil  government  ;  and  others  mathematicians^  who  applied  themfelves  to 
geometry  smd  aftronomy.  Upon  none  was  impofed,  and  from  none  was 
exaded,  any  other  taflc  or  performance,  but  that  for  which  their  natural 
£aiiculties  and  inclinations  appeared  to  qualify  them  |.  One  party  of 
them  was  clofely  united  to  the  college ;  and,  having  their  eftates  thrown 

H  £  inu> 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  f  De  vita  Pytbag.  autor.  incertos.    Ex. 

Pbotii.  Bibliotheca,  codice  249*     Holfteno  Interprete. 
X  Porphjr.  de  vita,  p.  189.  et  ohfervat.  ad  vitam« 
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into  the  common  ftock,  ufed  the  diet,  and  lived  according  to  the  forms 
preTcribed  in  the  fociety.  Another  clafs  waa  allowed  to  retain  their  for- 
tunes, and  to  dwell  at  home,  under  the  profeffion  of  being  of  the  fe£t, 
but  tied  to  lefs  ftriA  rules  of  fellowfliip.  Thefe  two  orders  were  diftin- 
guiflied  from  each  other  hj  the  names  of  Pythagoreans  and  Pytbagorites^ 
or  the  genuine  difciples,  and  their  imitators.  The  diflin&ion  was  triple, 
when  it  included  foreigners. 

Accordmg  to  Pythagoras's  dodrine,  morals  and  politics  formed  one 
fyftem,  and  were  reducible  to"  the  fame  principles.  As  his  treatifes  on 
the  latter,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  large,  are  not  tranfmitted,  we 
can  form  no  diftind  judgment  how  he  reconciled  the  duties  required  of 
his  difciples  in  their  private  capacity,  which,  in  feveral  refpeds,  were 
fingular,  ^nd  out  of  the  tra&  of  common  life,  with  fuch  as  might  be 
eza£led  of  them,  as  members  of  civil  government.  Here  we  allude  not 
to  the  precepts  about  diet  and  abftinence,  but  take  into  view  their  fenfe 
and  pradice  of  certain  moral  duties,  when  they  came  in  competition 
with  others  that  might  be  accounted  of  fuperior  obligation.  A  Pytha* 
gorean,  it  appears,  under  promife  to  render  any  perfonal  fervice  to  one 
of  his  fraternity,  although  not  very  important,  reckoned  himfelf  indif* 
penfibly  bound  to  perform  it,  in  the  precife  manner  and  time  he  had 
engaged*  Arrefted  by  his  word  given,  he  could  not  turn  afide  to  do 
any  odier  oflke,  which  his  country  or  his  neighbours  might  requeft  of 
bim,  if  that  demand  put  him  out  of  the  way  of  acquitting  himfelf  of  hit 
promife  *.  Lyfis  meets  his  friend  Eurypfaamus  going  to  worfhip  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  is  afked  by  him  to  wait  at  the  gate,  until  he  had  per- 
formed his  adoration,  and  (hould  return  to  him.  He  promifes  to  do  fo. 
Wrapt  up  in  fome  deep  meditation,  Euryphamus  forgets  the  appointment 
he  had  made,  and  departs  by  another  entry.  In  expedatton  of  his 
appearance,  Lyfis  had  taken  lus  feat  upon  a  ftone  bench,  and  remained 
there  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  through  thofe  of  the  night.  His 
name  being  accidentally  mentioned  next  morning,  in  the  prefence  of 
Euryphamus,  the  interview  with  him  was  recoUeded  by  the  latter.  He 
repairs  to  the  temple,  and  finds  him  there,  keeping  his  (lation;  and  ftill 

waiting 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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waiting  his  retain  with  all  compofure.  In  this  inftance,  there  was  tcf- 
dfied,  perhaps,  more  refpeft  to  a  friend,  and  a  confidence  in  his  pon&» 
tnality,  than  ^  fenfe  of  ftrid  obligation.  But  if  it  was  a  Pythagorean 
maxim  to  put  an  ordinary  and  accidental  promife  upon  an  equality  widi 
the  engagement  of  an  oath,  which  is  alledged  to  have  been  the  cafe,  it 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  a  byferbok  in  morals,  and  to  have  inferred  va^ 
rious  improprieties  in  condud.  An  oath  or  yow  was  either  a  deliberate, 
voluntary,  and  public  z€t  of  religion,  or  was  pronounced  upon  fome  ex- 
traordinary occafion,  and  fuch  as  was  fufficient  to  introduce  it.  All  that 
was  accounted  facred  among  men  was  called  to  witnefs  the  fincerity  of 
it ;  and  therefore,  although  a  perfon  fwore  to  his  own  hurt,  he  was  not 
to  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  retrad.  It  would  feldom  interfere  with  any 
call  to  public  or  private  duty  ;  or,  if  it  did,  its  folemnity  would  make  it 
publicly  known.  But  promifes  among  friends  are  often  requefted  and 
granted  upon  flight  occafions,  and  with  no  referve  or  ceremony.  Un» 
left,  then,  the  Pythagoreans  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  as  fcrupulous  in  gi- 
ving jyromifes  as  they  were  rdigioufly  Arid  in  the  obfervance  of  them, 
they  muft  have  been  frequently  thrown  into  difagreeable  fituations,  and 
committed  errors  in  moral  behaviour,  more  culpable  than  thofe  incurred 
in  other  focieties,  where  a  proper  diftin£don  was  made  with  refpe&  to 
die  obligation  (^  the  greater  and  lefler  moralities. 

There  are  other  precepts  of  a  frivolous  kind  imputed  to  Pythagoras, 
or  ddivered  as  articles  of  his  moral  difcipline,  which  may  be  reckoned 
more  worthy  of  the  Ppbag^riieij  or  numes^  of  his  fchool,than  of  the  true 
Pythagoreans.  We  can,  indeed,  difcover  no  foundation  for  them  in 
thofe  fragments  which  bear  the  names  of  fome  of  his  earlieft  difciples^ 
and  appear  to  be  genuine  relids  of  their  writings  :  Nor  does  Hierocles,- 
ia  his  commentary  on  the  Gulden  Ver/esj  give  ground  to  fuppofe  that' 
fuch  ewArhs  of  rdigious  or  mdral  doftrine  had  credit  amongft  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  fe^  Some  of  them,  as  we  may  underftand  from  Por* 
phyry,  were  no  more  than  prefcriptions  for  health,  or  for  the  rendmng 
thie  body  more  freely  fubfervient  to  the  energies  of  the  mind.  The  en. 
joined  abftinence  from  beans  moft  probably  proceeded  from  no  other 
reafon,  notwithftanding  the  various  fidions  reported  with  rdped  to  it. 
Venerated  as  the  name  of  Pythagoras  was  among  his  difciples,  and  its 

authority 
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atiihority  required  for  every  fpccies  x>f  doftrtne,  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
various  miftakes  and  corruptions  of  it  from  taking  place  *•  It  is  not  agreed 
among  antient  authors,  whether  any  philofdphic  treatifes  he  had  written 
were  preferved  after  his  death  ;  and,  by  feveral  of  them,  it  is  obferved 
hat  he  committed  nothing  to  writing.  But,  if  it  ftiouid  be  allowed  that 
there  were  extant  fuch  commentaries  of  his  as  Diogenes  Laertius  f  men- 
tions, upon  the  authority  of  Heraclitus,  the  philofopher,  who,  in  his 
books,  gave  the  titles  of  them,  it  feems  that  they  had  been  loft  at  an 
early  period.  Befide  uncommon  accidents  to  which  they  were  liable 
from  the  cataftrophe  of  his  followers.  Porphyry  takes  notice  of  its  |  being 
an  unfavourable  circumftance  that  they  were  written  in  the  Doric  dia** 
le£t,  which  had  a  peculiar  obfcurity  ;  and  that  tranfcripts  of  them  into 
other  dialefts  were  made  by  tliofe  who  were  not  true  Pythagoricks. 
Hence  enfued  a  mifapprehenfion  of  many  of  his  precepts,  and  a  ridicule 
of  their  perverted  meaning  §.  The  poet  Epicharmus,  who  was  only  a 
common  hearer  of  his  public  difcourfes,  and  not  of  his  college,  took  the 
liberty  to  defcant,  in  fportful  verfe,  upon  fome  of  the  moft  abftrufe 
points  of  his  philofophy. 

It  is  alledged^  and  with  probability,  that,  at  firft,  every  literary  com* 
pofition,  by  any  of  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras's  fchool,  had  his  name 
prefixed  to  it :  But  this  ufage  had  been  foon  laid  aiide>  moft  likely  on 
account  of  the  abufe  to  which  it  was  turned.  Although  antiquity  has 
tranfmitted  his  golden  verfes  as  the  moft  genuine  fummary  of  his  moral 
dodrines,  they  are  evidently  not  of  his  compofition.  Some  of  the  ver- 
ies  were  probably  taken  from  his  mouth  ||,  but  the  greater  part  appear 
to  be  recoUeded  fentences,  turned  into  numbers  by  Lyfis  or  Philolaus, 
or  them  both  ;  who,  in  contradidion  to  fiditious  or  faulty  compilements 
of  their  mafter's  precepts,  might  find  it  neceflary  to  publifli  a  juft  abftrad 
of  them  •♦.  From  the  latter  of  them  came  that  Colled  of  Pythagoras's 
philofophy  which  was  moft  efteemed,  and  that  Plato  thought  well  pur- 
diafed  iot  forty  tninae.    The  theory  of  the  fciences,  divine  and  human, 

taught 

•  Vide  LnciaD^  PiBtarch,  Cicero.  f  Ibid,  in  Vita. 

X  De  Vita  Pythag.  p.  aoj.  et  feq.  §  JamUicus  in  capit.  oJt. 

I  Siogcn.  Laert.  lA  Viu  Pbiblai,  lib.  5.  **  Porpb.  de  Vita  Pythag.  p.  208^ 
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taught  by.  this  celebrated  philofopher,  was  further  illuftrate4  by  due  pa* . 
blications  of  Timaeufi  .of  Locrtis,  Ocellus  Luoanus,  Archytas,  and  other 
eminent  difciples  of  bis  Italic  fcbooL  . 

Notwithftanding  the  great  fubveriioa  of  the  Pythagorean  fchooU  that* 
has  be^n  mentioned^  (tilLfome  &attered  vediges  of  them  were  preferved* 
In  thefe,  both  tcacheta  and  difqiples  were  fouinl,.  who  fupported  thq  re-: 
putation,  although  they  cojildi.  not  revive  the  fpUndour,  of  their  fe£t. 
The  unenvied.  privacy  to  which  thqy  were  reduced^  joined  to  the  virtu- 
ous (implicity  of  their  manners,  contributed  to  their  duration }  and  *, 
according  to  Siogenes  LaertiuS)  w«  muft  reckon  lunisitegi  generational 
from  Pythagoras  until  ,his  retainers  totally  difappqared,  or  were  ab-.. 
forbed  in  other  fe£^s,  whof^  principles,  bore  fome  anaJbgy  to  their  own* 
WJbile  a  remnant^of  ;them  fubiifted,  .they  were  beheld  with  veneration, - 
lil;e.thefequeftrated  priefts  of  fome  once  famous,  but^  forfaken  fhrine. 
**  At  this  day,''  fays  Ifocrates,  ^'  we  more  admire  a  Pythagorean  in  his 
**  filence,  than  a  perfon  who  difcourfes  in  the  mod  eloquent  manner/' 
Although  contemplative  and  (ludious,  a  true  Pythagorean  was  attentive, 
and  feelingly  alive  to  every  ad  of  duty,  and  generous  fervice,  to  all  of 
his  tribe.    The  tie  of  friendihip  amongfl:  individuals  of  the  fe£t,  was 
equal  ta  eyery  proof  of  its  conftancy.    Damon  f  and  Pythias  contended 
which  oT  them  fhould  die  in  place  of  the  other.     In  youth,  the  (hidies, 
the  exercifes,  and  amufements  of  the  friends  were  the  fame,  and  tallied 
through  every  period  of  age.     An  indiffoluble  fympathy  was  the  confe* 
quence,  which  ceafed  not  altogether  in  death.     The  image  of  the  de- 
parted friend  was  fought  for,  and  contemplated,  as  far  as  might  be,  in 
fome  living  charafter.     The  provifions  made  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  fed,  teflified  not  only  the  prevalence  of  friendly  affedions,  but  of 
the  warmeil  benevolence  amongfl  its  members.     The  aged  and  infirm 
had  comfortable  recefles  affigned  them.     The  credit  of  the  fraternity 
ferved  the  accidental  necedities  of  every  individual ;  and  his  wilful  fe* 
ceflion  from  it,  or  the  breach  of  his  facred  engagements,  could  only  de- 
prive him  of  thefe  privileges.     In  this  cafe,  if  he  had  contributed  any 

thing 

•  In  Vila  Pythag.  ad  fincm.  f  Valciius  Maxim,  lib.  4.  quart,  edit. 
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thing  Mdi^p«blkfto(^Jtitatf€tttnied  to  Urn;  bat  his  ilisDatiott  wtu 
coofidered  as  a  fiid  walk  into  the  gtai^a  His  m$nl  death  wat  dqilored  $ 
and  his  obfequies  were  folemnly  perfentoed,  as  of  one  more  ^Mfidly 
dead,  than  he  wtio  only  fidls  a  corporeal  viftioi  to  mortality. 

So  &r  we  haTe  attempted  to  trace,  not  what  may  be  eaUed  a  ^  oi 
Pythagoras,  which,  perhapii  nef«r  was,  and  now  cannot  be  compiled 
without  an  intermizlore  of  £ibles  or  Vague  conjeftures.  An  eflay  only 
has  been  made,  to  give  the  outlines  of  his  genius  and  charafter,  and  to 
join  with  them  ibme  eii^tteations  of  die  difdpline  of  his  fchod,  and  of 
particular  tenM  cS  bis  philofophy,  which  otherwife  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  couM  not,  without  frequent  and  improper  digrefions,  be 
introduced  into  die  following  gencfral  difltirtttdons  on  the  principles, 
theological  »d  moral,  which  not  only  diftinguiflied  die  Pythagoiean 
fed,  but  were  partly  ingrafted  into  the  fyflentt  of  the  moft  admired 
I^iilofophers  kl  tbe  academies  tf  Athens. 


SECT. 
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C      T.  II. 


Preliminary  reafoyiing  of  the  Pythagoreans. — Their  argument  for  the  Incor- 
poreal  Nature  being  the  Original  Principle  in  the  Univerfe  ; — and  why 
they  Pbilofophifed  by  Numbers. — Views  of  Theories  in  Theology  and 
Morals. 


TW  O  natures  of  things^  the  incorporeal  and  corporeal,  were  held 
by  the  Pythagoreans  as  together  conftituting  the  univerfe.  lliey, 
therefore^  defined  philofophy  to  be  the  fcience  of  things  divine  and  hu- 
man,  or  of  objeds  intelligible  by  the  mind,  and  of  thofe  perceived  by 
the  fenfes.  In  difcuffing  the  queflion,  into  which  of  thefe  two  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  univerfe,  its  principle  might,  mod  rationally,  be  re- 
folred,  they  held  it  to  be  an  evident  truth,  that  bodies  could  never  be  the 
principle  of  bodies.  All  of  them,  faid  they,  apparent  to  us,  are  com« 
pounded ;  and,  therefore,  in  none  of  them  is  to  be  difcerned  a  firft  prin- 
ciple. To  alledge,  that  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  although  they 
efcape  the  fenfes,  may  have  the  form  of  principles,  is  a  vague  affertion, 
and,  when  confidered,  leads  to  no  conclufion.  For^  if  we  fuppofe  any 
fpecies  of  body  to  be  analyfed,  and  its  fmalleft  particles  to  be  reduced 
into  thofe  which  are  fmaller  ;  yet,  whether  thefe  be  called  atoms,  or  in- 
vifible  quantities,  we  can  fiill  conceive  a  further  diminution  of  them, 
and  that  to  proceed  in  an  endlefs  feries.  There  is,  therefore,  no  prin- 
ciple of  originality  either  apparent  or  conceivable  in  bodies  ;  and  thofe 
who  iniift  upon  it,  are  only  right  in  faying,  that  it  is  unapparent  and 
obfcure.  But  they  ought  to  go  further,  in-  order  to  difcover  the  truth^ 
and  acknowledge,  that,  if  fuch  a  principle  obtains  in  the  univerfe,  it  ^ 
to  be  found  in  the  incorporeal  nature,  or  that  genus  of  being  which  is 
comprehended  only  by  the  mind  \  otherwife  it  muft  be  concluded,  that 
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the  world  is  without  a  principle  *•  It  is  added  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
who  ftates  the  Pythagorean  argument  at  greater  length,  that  Epicurus, 
who  is  known  to  have  held  the  eternity  of  atoms,  and  denied  all  incor- 
poreal fubftance,  was  obliged  to  confels,  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of 
body,  by  combining  in  our  minds  its  fenfible  qualities  of  extenfion, 
figure,  and  folidity ;  without  which  conception  it  could  be  no  intelli- 
gible thing.  But,  if  a  mental  idea  of  body  neceflarily  precedes  the 
knowledge  of  body,  the  incorporeal  and  intelligent  nature  mull  be  in- 
ferred to  have  effence  prior  to  the  corporeal  and  unintelligent!  ;  and  as 
bodies,  apparent  and  fenfible,  are  conftituted  of  thofe  which  are  uhap* 
parent,  fo  the  intelligible  ideas  of  them  muft  have  their  original  in  be- 
ings incorporeal,  and  poiTefled  of  intelligence ;  which  are,  therefore,  to 
be  concluded  the  only  principles  of  things  in  the  world. 

In  attempting  to  give  any  rational  account  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
world,  whether  it  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  eternal,  or  to  have  betn  ge- 
nerated, all  i^ilofophers  have  found  it  neceflary  to  form  certain  coacq)- 
lions  of  the  fubftances  that  do  exift,  and  to  exprefs,  in  the  moft  per^t* 
cuous  manner  they  can,  their  ideas  of  thenu  Some  held  all  fubftaaoBS 
to  be  no  more  than  an  aflemblage  of  what  others  called  the  qwliiiei  of 
bodies,  and  therefore  contented  diemfehxM  with  taking  only  a  coUtSiie 
view  of  thefe  qualities  { ;  while  the  I^rthagoreans  thought  it  more  pU^ 
lofoiAical  to  confider  them  fep»*atdy  by  themlislves,  as  objeds  inteUi- 
gible  to  the  mind.     Tbus^  faid  diey,  the  extenfion  ef  body  may  be  cett^ 

ceived 


*  Sext.  Empir.  Adrert.  Maxhem.  in  cap^  de  Namero,  Kb.  9.  p.  4^5.  foL  edit« 
f  Notwithilanding  the  above  argument  u&d  by  the  difciples  of  the  Pytha^qptan. 
fthooly  it  msft  be  admitted,  that  they  generally  fappoied  matter  tmfi>rmed,  which 
waa  not  body,  to  have  been  eternal,  or,  at  haft,  pre-exifient  in  time  to  the  confti- 
totion  of  the  world,      lliat  this  was   their  hypothecs,  appears  from  the  ac- 
tonnt  to  be  given  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  according  to  Timaeus  Locms  f 
and  it  muft  be  owned  to  have  been  the  common  delufion  of  the  ancient  piiK 
isfophers.    We  call  it  a  ddufion  /  becaufe  no  idea  can  be  conceived  of  matter  vrith-^ 
•ut  any  form  ;  nor  is  it  explained  by  them  in  any  other  way,  but  by  ftying  what  il " 
was  not,  and  making  it  a  chhniraf  void  of  all  properties,  and  yet  fi>  far  gpalififfdJ^ 
ap  be  the  fubjeA  of  them. 
%  Porf  hyrias  in  Vita  Pythag.  p.  102*. 
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ceived  ivithout  its  figure,  and  both  thefe  properties  feparate  from  its 
^  weight.    A  line,  a  fuperficies,  a  folid,  are  furely  different  conceptions, 

V"*^      aMiough  all  of  them  be  found  together  in  the  dimenfion  of  body.    Yet 
Q  each  of  th^  comes  under  the  predicament  of  numbers,     A  line,  as 

confidered  by  mathematicians,  confifts  of  feveral  points ;  and  its  length 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  them.    A  fuperficies  is  compofed  of  fe- 
ireral  lines,  and  a  folid  of  feveral  furfaces  *.    Number^  therefore,  is  a 
^  primary  idea^  antecedent  even  to  that  of  a  conceivable  fubftance,  or  the 

J  conftitaent  properties  of  body.    It  is  ever  occurring  to  the  mind ;  for 

J  each  idea  is  one,  and,  when  joined  to  another,  it  is  more.     As  the  Py- 

^  du^oreans  held  incorporeals,  or  intelligibles,  to  be  the  principles  of  all 

things,  they  reckoned  that  their  eflential  differences  could  not  be  fo 
diftin6iy  and  philofophically  expreffed  in  any  language,  as  in  that  of 
nombers :  For  liow,  faid  they,  is  the  firft  principle  of  the  univerfe  un- 
derftood,  in  iu  identity  and  individuality,  to  be  reprefented  to  the  mind 
with  a  propriety  equal  to  what  the  monad  holds  forth }  and,  if  alterity 
he  found  in  nature,  the  duad,  at  it  may  be  called,  is  a  no  lefs  CKpreflive 
i^idiet,  when  taken  not  according  to  the  common  conception  of  the 
wlAmctical  number  two,  confifting  of  one^  and  one,  but  of  one,  and 
mother,  or  what  is  indefinite ;  and  therefore  not  properly  number,  but 
Its  feurce  or  beginning.  In  this  manner,  they  reckoned  the  cleared  di- 
Sia6tkm  was  made  between  the  incorporeal  and  indivifible  firft  caufe, 
ttftd  piAve  matter,  the  fubjed  of  its  operation ;  which  being  divifible 
l&d  alterable,  had  die  capacity  of  producing  the  triad,  the  firft  diftind 
numerical  idea,  or  quantity  afcertained,  and  particularly  terminated, 
having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  may  be  afferted,  there- 
feve,  that  Pythagoras,  and  his  immediate  fucceffors,  by  no  means  enter- 
tained die  vifionary  notions  of  a  phyfical  and  generadve  power  in  num- 
bers, which  their  followers,  in  a  fubfequent  age,  abfurdly  adopted,  to 
the  Ihame  of  philoibphy ;  and  that  die  former  infifted  upon  the  fdence 
cf  numbers  only  as  fubfervient  to  the  abftrad  and  intelledual  contem- 
pladon  of  the  principles  of  things,  which  they  maintained  to  be  incor- 
poreal, and  in  conjundion  with  body,  to  be  fufceptible  of  multitude  and 

I  2  magnitude, 

*  Porphyrius  in  Vita  Pythag.  lib.  4.  p.  104.  105. 
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magnitude,  identity,  and  diverfity,  equality  and  inequality.  It  has  been 
reported,  fays  Thea^p,  as  cited  by  Stobaeus,  by  many  of  the  Greeks, 
that  Pythagoras  taught  that  numbers  were  ^  principles  ;  but  his  dodlrine 
was,  not  that  things  originated  from  them,  but  according  tq^em.  The 
treating  philofophical  fubjeds  according  to  mathematical  ideas,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  arithmetic,  was  not  fo  much  exploded  even  in  Ari- 
ftotle's  f  time  ;  but  that  he,  who  overfpread  the  whole  ground  of  philo- 
fophy  with  metaphyfical  and  logical  terms,  chofe  to  explain  the  four  fa- 
culties of  the  foul  in  tlie  Pythagoric  manner.  The  underftanding,  fays 
he,  correfponds  to  the  unite,  knowledge  to  the  number  two,  opinion  to 
three,  or  the  triangular  fuperficies,  and  fenfe  to  the  quaternion,  or  folid 
figure.  1  he  idea  annexed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  the  quaternion,  was, 
however,  a  very  diflferent  one.  The  author  of  the  Golden  verfes  fwears 
by  his  mafter  Pythagoras,  who  had  tranfmitted  to  his  difciples  J  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tetra^tys^  which  is  the  fource  of  nature,  ever  flowing 
on  in  generation.  Hierocles,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  verfes,  un- 
derftands  by  the  myftic  number  four,  the  Deity  himfelf,  the  fountain  of 
everlafting  order  in  the  world.  But  in  what  fenfe  is  he  the  quaternion  ? 
This,  adds  he,  mud  be  learned  from  the  facred  book,  afcribed  to  Pytha- 
goras, in  which  the  Deity  is  held  forth  as  the  number  of  numbers.  He 
then  defcants  upon  the  perfedion  of  the  unite,  as  the  principle  of  all  the 
numbers,  and  having  the  powers  of  them  all ;  and  oblerves  further,  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  Decad,  which  is  the  finite  interval  of  number, 
.  was  fird  difcoverable  in  the  four,  which,  taken  together  with  the  thre< 
numbers  antecedent  to  it,  made  up  ten.  After  fuch  fpeculations  on  the 
virtue  and  efGcacy  of  the  quaternion^  he  concludes  it  to  bind  together 
all  beings,  the  natural  elements  and  feafons,  the  ages  of  human  life,  and 
of  human  focieties.  It  is  fubjoined,  that  the  intelligent  God  is,  after 
this  manner,  the  caufe  of  the  fenfible  one,  or  the  animated  world.  By 
all  this,  if  any  thing  be  intelligible^  we  may  underiland  it  to  be  an  ef» 

fay 

♦  Stobaei  £cIog.  Phyf.  lib*  i.  p.  27.  Theano  was  Pythagoras's  fpoufe,  who 
took  the  government  of  the  fchool  upon  his  death,  and  wrote  fbme  philofophic' 
treatifes)  which  remained. 

t  Arift.  dc  A^ima,  lib.  i.  cap.  !•  $.  Aurca  Car.  vcr£  lin.  47.  48. 

cum  Hierodis  Commenu 
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fay  on  the  myfterious  Theurgy,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  operation  of  the 
Deity  in  the  fabric  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  on  the  fubjeft  of 
vbich,  we  have,  in  the  fragment  of  Timaeus  Locrus  ♦,  the  following  dif- 

r  fertation,  together  with  other  principles  of  the  Pythagorean  philcfophy. 

There  were  two  caufes  of  all  things,  mind  and  neceflity  -,  the  one,  of 
fuch  as  are  done  with  reafon,  and  the  other^  of  tbofe  which  are  produced 
by  power,  and  according  to  the  capacity  of  bodies.  The  principle  of  the 
fair,  and  the  beft  things  in  the  world,  is  called  God  ;  whilft  other  ad- 
ventitious caufes  are  to  be  referred  to  neceilicy.  Before  the  generatipn 
of  the  world,  form,  or  the  idea  of  it,  and  matter  void  of  ihape,  but  fu- 

*iceptible  of  it,  coexifted  with  God^  who  wife,  as  well  as  good,  faw  what 
was  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  a  regular  fyftem  of  things.  He  im- 
parted that  fdrm  to  the  mafs  of  matcer^  which  gave  it  a  definite  confli- 
tution,  and  rendered  it  one  whole,  and  perfect ;  being  uniform,  and  alfo 
mbft  comprehenfive,  from  its  rotundity,  and  from  its  circular  motions, 
adapted  to  that  perpetual  duration  for  which  it  was  defigned  by  him.  For 

.  he  who  made  it  fair,  not  after  die  piodel  of  any  thing  done  before,  but 

.according  to  his  own  intelligible  ]dca,:.will^  that  itfbould  be  fo  perma* 

.  Bent,  aa  to  be  difTolvable  by  no'  cither  caufa  but  that  of  his  own  volition. 

*  AS)  therefore,  a  good  parent f  can-  have  no  motive  or  inducement  to  dc- 
ffaroy  what  has  been  procreated  by  him,  efpecially  when  it  bears  the 
ftamp  of  pulchritude,  upon  if,  the  world  remains^  as  it  was  formed  by  its 
maker»  unaltered^  and  exefppted  from  change.  The  more  it  may  be 
reckoned  to  have  this  perfedion,  as  it  was  endowed  with  life,  and  the 
infufion  of  an  all-informing  and  intelligent  foul ;  a  foul  fo  contempered, 
as  to  confift  of  idea  individual,  or  unity,  and  dividual  eifence,  or  num- 

.  ber.  Hence  the  world  is  found  to  contain  two  different  powers,  or  prin- 
dples  of  motion,  which  may  be  diftinguiihed  by  the  names  of  tbejamt^ 
and  of  another  ;  the  firft  being  conftant,  and  the  fecond  variable.  The* 
conjoining  thefe  two  powers,  whether  in  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  in  the 
▼ifible  creation,. was  an  intricate  qpierationj  but  effeduated  according  to 
the  powers  of  harmonic  numbers.     Here,  then,  the  wide  ftep  was  made 

into- 

*  Tinueos  Locms  de  Anima  Maodi.    la  Opufculis  My^hoL  Pfayfic.  Ethic. 
Q&Sly.  edit.  Amftelodami,  p.  544^ 
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into  phibfophyfing,  in  the  myftic  ftyle  that  has  been  exemplified,  and 
which  threw  fuch  obfcurity  upon  the  dodrine  of  the  Pythagorean  fchools, 
that  the  infcription  upon  the  ftatue  of  the  Egyptian  Ifis,  or  Minerva, 
wrapt  around  with  a  thick  fhroud,  was  faid  to  become  diem,  ^  who 
"  can  penetrate  through  my  veil/* 

Refigning,  therefore,  the  inveftigation  of  the  numerical  faculties  to 
thofe  who  can  be  amufed  with  them,  we  (hall  only  here  fubjoin,  from 
the  fame  author,  fo  much  of  his  account  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world  as 
may  ferve  to  introduce  that  of  Plato,  afterwards  to  be  given,  which  jt 
no  more  than  an  enlarged  view  of  the  lame  principles. 

The  foul  of  the  material  world,  which  is  its  greateft  ornament,  mxA 
be  conceived  to  have  bad  all  its  endowments  prior  to  its  infiifion  into  a 
fubjed  void  of  all  qualities.  For,  whatever  in  the  univerfe  is  more 
adorned,  and  more  eminently  qualified  than  anodier,  muft  be  concluded 
to  be  the  more  ancient,  and  to  have  the  precedence  in  originality.  Time, 
indeed,  is  but  coeval  with  the  generated  world  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  image  of  that  time  ui^enerated, 
which  is  called  eternity.  As  *  the  coaftitution  of  the  world,  fumiAMd 
with  an  enlivening  foul,  <iemonftrated  the  operation  of  its  paaient  and 
founder,  fo  the  generation  of  animals,  iubjed  to  mortality,  but  capable 
of  continuing  their  fpecies,  teftified  a  fimilarity  of  defign,  and  a  covofiit^ 
tion  of  like  admirable  wcHiunanflup.  Hie  procreation  and  ooftody  ^ 
all  living  fubftances,  under  the  law  of  mortality,  was,  indeed,  commktod 
to  Nature ;  who,  as  the  a|^)ointed  diftributer  and  nourilber  of  animal 
life,  performs  her  work  in  every  region  of  aherity  ;  making  fouls  iow 
into  bodies,  fome  from  the  fun  and  moon,  and  others  from  the  wander- 
ing ftars }  but  her  power  ftops  at  that  which,  in  the  human  conqx>fition, 
poffeffes  identity,  amd  which  being  the  efience  of  the  rational  part,  re« 
mains  the  fame  as  it  was  given  by  the  fupreme  ruler  of  the  world,  to  be 
the  type  and  fignature  <if  wifdom  to  thofe  of  the  human  race,  who,  along 
with  this  good  de^y,  make  it  the  ftudy  of  dieir  life  how  to  ale  it 
aright. 

'    in  the  myftical  detail  of  the  origin  of  all  rational  fouls,  fuch  as  the 
human,  their  exiftence  before  their  connexion  with  bodies,  is  evidently 
delivered  as  a  Pythagorean  doArine.  They  are  reprefented,  not  as  gene- 
rated 
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rated  by  Nature,  but  as  individual  portions  of  the  intelligent  foul  of  the 
world,  which  being  conteiiipered  with  the  elementary  eflences,  were 
configned  to  Nature's  charge  for  diftribution  into  mortal  bodies,  and 
coalition  with  them.  Therefore  they  were,  in  a  manner,  coeval  with 
their  original,  and  the  production  of  the  world ;  which,  according  to  this 
philofophy,  befide  human  fouls,  contained  a  multiplicity  of  other  intel- 
ligencies  converfant  with  bodies,  and  ading  in  the  celeftial  and  terref- 
trial  fpheres,  in  various  ca^)acities,  and  with  the  feveral  denominations 
of  heroes  and  demons;  the  earth  being  accounted  the  refidence  of  cer- 
tain iiidferior  divinities,  as  well  as  of  men.  Evident  it  is,  that  the  im- 
mortality  of  human  fouls  could  be  inferred,  by  neceflary  confequence, 
from  the  dodrine  of  their  pre-exiftence ;  and  that  the  argument  with 
refped  to  this  important  point,  inftead  of  a  prolix  difcuffion,  might  be 
reduced  to  this  fliort  (late :  Whatever  fubftances  had  co-exifted  with  the 
World,  and  were  not  generated  from  any  adventitious  forms,  or  acci- 
dents of  body,  could  not  be  aflfeAed  by  corporeal  viciffitudes,  and  cor- 
mptibility ;  but  the  rational  fouls  of  men  are  fuch  fubftances ;  therefore 
they  are  not  fubje^  to  corruption  with  the  body,  but  immortal. 

The  do£bine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  human  fouls  into  the  bodies  of 
odier  animals,  by  way  of  penal  fuffering,  and  corredion  for  their  vices, 
is  mentioiied  by  Timaeus  Locrus,  not  as  a  tenet  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
lofophy, adapted  to  rational  minds,  but  a  fiditious  one,  calculated  to 
ftrike  the  grofs,  and  otherwife  indocile  minds  of  the  multitude.  He 
ranks  it  with  the  fables  of  Homer ;  which  having  a  religious  or  moral 
tendency,  might  be  reckoned  allowable  deceptions,  and  properly  enough 
employed  to  deter  the  impious  and  profligate  from  their  lawlefs  and  per- 
nicious pradices.  This,  fitys  he,  is  no  more  than  what  is  often  done  by 
the  phyfician  in  his  healing  art.  DSeafes  which  yield  not  to  gentle^ 
and  what  may  be  caHed  more  falubrious  remedies,  are  expelled  by  tfaofe 
which  are  more  effedual,  but  fevere  ind  violent.  Therefore,  to  imprefs 
truA,  which  is  the  fanity  of  the  foul,  upon  certain  impenetrable  minds, 
they  muft  be  told  of  ftrange  punifhments  abiding  them,  fuch  as  the 
tranfmigration  of  their  fouls  from  one  animal  body  into  another,  in 
which  every  one  (hall  meet  the  chaftifement  due  to  his  depravation. 
Biit>  with  refped  to  the  fufiering  of  fools,  there  can,  in  reality,  be  no 

.other 
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other  than  what  Neme(lis>  in  adequate  judgment  X}{  their  demerit,  has 
determined  for  them ;  and  which,  in  the  fecond  circuit,  or  the  return 
of  the  foul  Into  the  regions  of  air  *,  the  furies,  and  other  terreftrial  de- 
mons, the  infpeclors  of  human  affaiirs,  are  impowered  to  inflid ;  :  having 
this  charge  from  the  fupreme  God,  the  difpofer  of  all  things.  We  alio  ^ 
find  in  Hierocles's  commentary  f ,  a  fimiiar  difapprobation  of  the  Me* 
tempfichofis,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  miflaken  and  irrational  opinion, 
implying  a  degradation  of  the  fuperior  nature  into  the  inferior,  which 
the  order  of  the  univerfe  forbids ;  and  that  can  be  underftood  only  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  when  vice  is  faid  to  debafe  man  to  the  brutal  condi- 
tion. 

The  author  lad  mentioned  has  alfo  given,  in  the  explanation  of  his 
text,  the  Pythagorean  dodrine  with  regard  to  the  future  felicity  of  thofe 
fouls  which  have  adorned  themfelves  with,  virtue  and  truth,  and  thus 
completed  their  purification  from  corporeal  paflions.  It  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  deification.  Liberated  from  the  body,  fays  he,  the  enlighten- 
ed and  purified  foul  (hall  become  an  immortal  god,  no  more  obnoxious 
to  death  or  corruption.  But.  its  elevation  to  divinity  was  to  be  uqder- 
Aood  in  a  limited  fenfe,  and  in  connexion  with  other  points  of  the  Py- 
thagoreain  theology.  It  was  a  principle  in  it,  that /pedes  does  not  coiricide 
with /pedes ;  but  every  diftind  nature  remains  under  its  peculiar  law. 
Thus,  in  the  three  fixed  orders  of  beings,  the  immortal  gods,  the  heroes 
by  nature,  and  the  terreftrial  demons,  together  with  human  fouls,  the 
perfeOion  of  each  of  them  is  not  placed  in  the  change  of  its  eflence,  or 
in  its  tranfmutation  into  a  ilate  of  being  fuperior  to  that  which  it  occu- 
pies, but  in  the  proportional  and  comparative  likenefs  which  all  of  them, 
in  their  feveral  ranks,  bear  to  the  fupreme  God.  -  In  the  firft  of  them, 
this  refeipblance  was  fatd  to  be  of  conftant  duration,  always  the  fame  in 
degree ;  in  the  fecond,  to  be  no  lefs  perpetual,  but,  not  ever  in  equal 
meafure ;  and,  in  the  third,  to  have  neither  conflancy  in  the  one  way,! 
nor  invariability  in  the  other.  Yet  the  human  foul  was  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  having  attained  a  deified  conditibn,  when,  ip  conjundion  with  its 
ijibtile  vehicle,  it  mounted  to  its  pure  aetherial  place,  fuperior  to  that  of 

terreftrial 

*  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  Hb.  5.  \  Hierodes  CommcBt.  in  Vcrf.  52.  jj. 
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teireftrial  and  perifhabie  bodies;  ^nd  from  thence  never  to  defcend 
again  to  the  fphere  of  mortality  and  corruption-  It  is  in  allufion  to  this 
retreat  of  purified  fouls,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  principle,  into 
the  regions  of  aether,  fuppofied  to  be  below  the  celeftial  Spheres,  but 
above  the  fublunary  one,  that  the  poets  *  fing  of  their  taking  flight 
from  hence,  and  being  reunited,  each  of  them  to  its  proper  (tar ;  which, 
in  more  philofophical  language,  was  exprefied,  by  their  recovering  their 
primaeval  ftate,  being  refolved  into  their  original  principle,  and  harmo- 
nifing  with  the  foul  of  the  world. 

We  enter  not  into  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fphere  pf  the  triple 
toorUj  as  it  was  called,  and  which  the  Pythagoreans  diiUnguiOied  by  the 
names  of  the  inferior,  fuperior,  and  (tipreme.  The  explication  which 
andenc  authors  give  of  this  arrangement  of  the  univerfe,  is  maiked 
widi  oblcttrity,  and  a  confiderable  diverfity  of  opinion.  Even  the  terms 
they  employ  in  defcribing  it  are  varied,  according  to  the  indiftind  con- 
ceptions they  had  of  a  theory  lb  dark  and  abftmfe.  Yet,  before  conclu- 
ding the  fubjed,  it  is  proper  that  one  remark  fliould  be  added  to  what 
fan  been  laid  of  the  three  orders  of  intelljgent  and  rational  being  £>und 
in  the  uuverfe.  Among  them,  it  feems,  of  the  lame  order,  and  wiio 
poJflE^fled  die  fiune  effence,  it  was  imagined  that  fome  natural  diftindiom 
took  phoe,  fo  as  to- infer  fubordinate  dq;rees  of  virtue  and  excellence, 
according  to  the  higher  or  lower  places  in  die  cdeftial  ^bere,  affigned 
diem  tot  habitatiofi,  by  the  ndU  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  we  find  Hierocles 
iflerting,  that,  in  the  firft  of  tfaefe  clafles»  as  well  as  in  the  other  two, 
tont  ci  thofe  he  ftiles  immortal  Gods  were  more,  and  fome  lefs,  divine 
than  others  f .  From  this  doftrine  we  may  trace  the  introdudion  of  thofe 
fiuitaftic  fpecnhdons  about  the  moral  attributes  and  qualities  of  thefe  di« 
vinities,  dieir  agency  in  the  globes  and  ftars  of  heaven,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  were  fi^pofed  to  derive,  to  the  fublnnary  and  terreftriai 
^  world,  wUdi,  by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  were  carried  into  all  the  abfur- 

K  dities 

*  Virgil»  who  in  fcreral  paflages  aUitdcs  to  the  Pjtbagorean  pbilofopliy,  hae,  ia 
ia  Iiis  Gcorgics,  the  Tcrfe  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  clafilcs : 

Nee  morti  efle  locum,  fed  viva  volare, 

Sideris  in  nnmenun. 
t  Hicroclis  Comment.  V.  i.  cap.  i . 
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dities  of  judicial  aftrology  and  divination.  The  velliges  of  thefe  and  o^- 
ther  corruptions  of  this  philofophy,  whicfe  was  early  propagated  through 
the  eaftern  nations,  are  obfervable  among  them  to  this  day.  But,  in 
whatever  manner  they  explained  what  they  called  the  condition^  cborusj 
and  order^  that  obtained  in  the  fixed  ftars,  and  in  the  feven  planets,  they 
diftinguiflied  from  them  the  fuper-etherial  or  fupreme  world,  as  that 
which  comprehended  them  and  all  other  things  within  itfelf ;  having 
the  eflence  of  iempiternity,  and  being  replete  with  all  principles,  the 
fum  of  which  was  found  in  one  divine  mind.  Without  reference  to 
time  or  place,  without  diftindion  of  its  genus,  it  could  not  be  properly 
called  by  any  name,  unlefs  that  of  the  all-governing  throne  of  the  Deity 
was  applicable  to  it.  But  this  much  may  (uffice  as  a  (ketch  of  the  theory 
of  the  world  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  which  we 
will  find  refumed  and  infifted  upon,  at  greater  length,  xn  the  account  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy.  The  general  principles  of  the  ethical,  or  what 
was  called  the  praflical  part  of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem^  come  now  to  be 
delineated. 

AW  philofophy,  at  firft,  and  for  a  courfe  of  time,  was  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Phyfics,  which  has  been  fince  more  fiiUy  ex* 
prefled  by  the  compound  word  Phyfico*theology/  Until  about  Socra« 
tes's  age,  there  was  no  divifion  of  it  into  phyfics,  properly  fo  called,  and 
diale&ic,  and  ethics.  Theology  and  morals  were  generally  treated  under 
one  head ;  and,  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool^  they  were  not  diftinguifhed 
further,  thaa  as  the  one  was  confidered  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
other.  Piety  and  the  worfliip  ai  the  gods  was. taught  as  the  fundameni^ 
tal  principle  of  moral  difcipline.  But  it  may  be  reckoned  the  pecuUa- 
lilty  of  this  philofophy,  not  only  that  the  precept  was  at  firft  given  with^ 
out  the  reafon  of  it,  but  that  a  certain  degree  of  moral  and  virtuous 
pra&ice  was  required  of  the  difdple,  before  he  was  deemed  qualified  t^ 
underftand  or  to  relilh  theoretical  principles,,  relative  to.  the  general  na^ 
tureand  conftitution  of  things,  and  ptoduftive  of  wifdom  and  mental 
improvement,  not  human  only,  but  divine  ^*  For  as  the  blemifhed  eye, 
&ys  Hieroeles,  or  one  accidentally  Itained,  endures  not,  until  it  be 

clieanled^ 

^  Hicynclcsin  Fcooemioad  Aur.  Cauii.> 
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cleanfed,  the  view  of  bright  objeas,  fo  neither  does  the  foul,  which  has 
not  the  purification  of  virtue,  behold  with  fteadinefs  the  beauty  and 
fplendour  of  truth. 

.  UpoQ  this  axiom,  the  philofophy  of  human  life,  or  the  moral  difci- 
plineof  flUi,  was  reduced  by  the  Pythagoreans  into  two  parts,  the 
purifying  and  the  perfedive  one.  By  the  firft  was  underftood  the  deli- 
very of  the  foul  from  corporeal  impurities  ;  by  the  fecond,  its  advance- 
ment  to  conformity  to  the  great,  original,  which  is  the  divine  image.  In 
the  fcale  of  beings,  when  an  afcent  is  to  be  made  by  individuals  of  one 
ckUs  of  them,  fmaller  things  muft  precede  the  greater.  We  mud  firft 
be  men,  and  then  divinities.  The  civil  virtues  known  and  pra£lifed, 
(lamp  upon  us  the  former  charafter  j  but  fcience  and  contemplation  af« 
fimulate  us  to  the  latter  *.  Nature  has  made  the  human  body  fqch  an 
inftrument,  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  different  kinds  of  life  ;  yet 
the  habits  it  mod:  contra£ls  ferve  to:difcover  that  temper  of  the  foul 
which  is  moft  predominant^  and  may  be  reckoned  the  openings  of  its 
propenfities  to  the  practice,  either  of  virtue  or  vice. 
•  Thei  ainalogy  that  may  be  traced  between  the  powers  of  the  body  in 
the  beft  omdition^  and  the  moral  faculties  of  the  foul,  is  mod  remark-^ 
iA>ltt ;  and  the  correfpondence  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  fo  mani£^i  diaC 
die  great  lines  of  the  virtues  may  t>e  faid  to  have  their  fimilitudes  iri  the 
hodBy  accomplifliments.  In  this  comparative  view,  the  virtue  of  temper 
nrieeia-fimilar  to. healthy  prudence  to  acutenefs  of  fenfe,  fortitude  to» 
vigour^  and  juftice  to  the  beauty  and  fymmetry  of  the  whole  body.  It 
i$  therefore. a  primary  didate  in  ethical  philofophy,  that  the  order  infti^* 
t9ted  by  nature  ^n  the  corporeal  part  of  the  human,  conftitution  has  a 
refereftce  and  a  conne&ion  with  diat  fuitable  to  the!  mind,  and  that  the 
perfe&iottof  both,  and  the  means  of  promoting  it,  are  alike  and  harmo-' 
niousf.  '  The  feeds  of  virtue,  as  incitements  to  acquire  this  perfedion, 
art  indeed:  imparted  by  nature  ;  but  neither  the  middle  nor  the  end  of 
die^necefary!  progreffion  is  attainable  without  labour  and  diligent  ftudy*. 
Hence  the  helps  to  advancement  are  to  beTougbt  after ;  and  the  £ima 
prudence  which  difcovers  the  ufefulnefs  of  ezercife  and  medicine  to  the 

K  t  body, 

•  Tunaetxs  Loc.  OpnfcoL  ibid.  p.  564,  '  \  rfld.'       ' 
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body,  points  out  the  neeeffity  atid  benefit  of  philoibphicfti  infhuaion  and 
difcipline  to  the  foul.  To  allay  anger,  and  abate  vebement  defire,  to 
liberate  the  foul  from  the  turbulence  of  paifion,  is  no  lefs  proper  and 
advantageous,  than  to  keep  the  body  cool,  to  preferve  the  equal  tempe- 
rarice  of  the  blood,  and  to  expel  the  humours  which  are  pflkicions  to 
the  animal  frame.  By  what  method  the  latter  pui|x>fe  may  be  accom- 
pliihed,  belongs  to  that  branch  of  pradical  idence  to  fliow,  which  relates 
CO  diet  and  medicine,  and  may  be  called  the  Therapeutic 

Difpofitions  to  good  or  ill,  to  virtue  or  vice,  arife  not  only  from  in- 
dulged habits,  bat  alfo  are  derived  to  u8  from  our  parents,  and  the  ele-^ 
ments  of  which  we  are  compofed  ;  at  leaft,  the  depravities  or  defeda 
found  in  either  of  thefe  have  their  ttkSt  upon  ua.  But  the  ills  that  are 
in  nature,  of  whatever  kind  they  be,  have  their  mitigations  or  their  re* 
medies  ;  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  fanity  of  the  body  are  not 
more  afcertained,  nor  more  efficacious,  than  what  true  pfailofophy  pre« 
fcribes  fior  the  human  foul.  To  underftand  what  aliment  or  medicine 
may  beft  fupport  or  relieve  the  one,  or  what  rule  of  reafon  ot  prudence 
may  prove  beneficial  to  the  other,  the  conftitutioo  of  both  muft  be  ftu- 
died  widi  attendon.  If  we  inquire  into  that  of  nfae  latter  %  we  fhall 
find  |t  to-  eoofift  of  thcce  parts  ;  leafom;  iiaCbibk'puifiott,  and  aqudfty* 
ReafiAihli»fob)eCtod  tait  knowledge ;  paffioo,  ike  bravery  of  ftrengtfa  ; 
cupidity,  appetite^  When  theie  three  are  bnbght  to  coalcfcey  ami  be  ac 
•ne  With  each  other,  virtue  and  concord  art  produced  in  die.fouL  Bot, 
if  their  abdoBs  be  incoherent  and  tamukmry,  vice  and  difcosd  are  ne^ 
ecfiiirily  generated.  Since  by  virtue  is  generally  underflood  thai  whicb 
perfisOs  asy  thing  in  its  kind,  or  nnfes  it  to  the  bigfaeft  pitdi  of  excels 
kikce,  huouLn  virtue  f  muft  be  reckoned,  and  defined  to  be  the  perfiec- 
tk>n  of  man^  natiu^  But  this  perfedicHi  is  unattainable^  unkft  the 
miad,  or  rational  fincuky  of  the  fiml,  govern  that  whidi  it  void  of  vea^ 
im  ^  fbr»  by  the  one  we  are  dnaUed  to  jduge  of  the  natute  cf  objeds, 
and  dbnfidet  fh^:e8ea« ;  while  the  other  fubjeOs  us  tv  tfat  fnwer  of 
every  smp^ii^  and  bHad  a{^»etite  er  pafion.    Tke  domimaQ  of  tbr 

firffe 

*  Fragasenta  Pythag.  ez  Thcage  ia  Ofufcolis  Mjthol.  ibid.  p.  68i. ;  Mazimw 
TffitsDi&sut.eaav.  ediup.  66.  f  Fiag«  sx^  Tkuno  Oaofc,  ibid,  i^  6e» 
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firft  tends  to  produce  tolerance  and  continence  *,  without  which,  neither 
the  labour  neceflary  in  human  life  can  be  fuftained,  nor  the  good  of 
which  it  is  fufceptible  procured.  By  its  influence,  the  gratification  of 
appetite  is  moderated,  cupidity  is  turned  into  temperance,  and  the  im- 
pulfe  of  pctffion  into  fortitude ;  and  that  compofure  of  the  jarring  parts 
of  the  human  conftitution  f  takes  place,  which  is  the  refult  of  juftice,  or 
the  difpofing  of  aH  of  them  in  their  due  proportions. 

When  the  term  Juftice  is  ufed  in  this  peculiar  fenfe,  it  is  to  be  under* 
ftood  as  fignifying  a  branch  of  that  fupreme  law  of  reafon,  which,  ex* 
tending  through  all  the  conftitnent  parts  of  the  univerfe,  combines  them 
together  as  a  whole  ;  while  to  each  particular  part  its  proper  place  and 
fbndion  are  afligned.  By  it,  whatfoever  is  nobler  and  better  in  its  pro- 
perties |  and  attributes  has  the  afcendency  above  that  which  is  of  infe- 
rior and  meamer  qualities.  That  which  moves  of'  itfeif  is  preferred  to 
tk«t  which  b  moved  i  tku  which  conftantly  ads,  to  what  is  ever  a£ted 
vpon  i  and  that  which  is  divine  and  eternal,  to  what  is  human  and  ere* 
attd*  Therefore,  at  God  bears  rule  in  the  world,  fe  ought  reafon  and 
nund  to  prefide  in  the  foul  ef  man.  The  conformity  of  the  human  con« 
ftiliition  to  this,  law  does  not  imply  the  rejeftion  of  any  of  its  parts,  but 
only  their  fnitaMe  diftribatioa  and  adion.  The  irrational  pafiions,  as 
ufefol,  and  the  appetites  as  neceflary,  have  their  fubordinate  place  and 
oSc^  Submiffive  to  reafon,  or  in  concat  with  it,  they  give  that  ani*^ 
Mitkm  and  vigonr  totbe  intelligent  faculties,  which  contributes  to  their 
hndsdde  operation,  and  their  fucceit  §.  As  ingredients  of  the  humaa 
eonftituftiMy  they  art  pwrts  id  z  xA<Ae^  '^fbich  are  to  be  arranged,  but 
mot  fet  afide«  Unlike  as  they- appear  to  be,  to  the  intelh'gent  principle, 
they  may  yet  be  fo  regulated,  as  to  harmoniie  with  ic  In  the  vifible 
world,  harmony  is  produced,  not  by  the  fisparation  of  the  elements  from. 
each  ediev,  but  by  their  due  mixture.  To  remove  from  the  humaa 
body  alt  told  or  heat,  or  all  moifture  or  dryneft,  in  the  participation  of 
wUcli  its  proper  temperament  confifts,  would  not  be  to  promote  but  to 

deftroy. 

*  Ex  Theage,  p.  689.  f  Hieroc.  Comment,  in  Carm.  Ver.  15.  14.. 

X  Frapn.  ex  CritonCf  p*  619.. ;  ibid.  «x  Archyt.  p.  677. 
i  Ibid.  txThug.  j^  69,1.  4, 6sis^ 
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deftroy  its  health.  The  feme  rule  is  applicable  to  the  fouL  The  ex* 
tindion  of  the  paflions,  as  it  would  unhinge  its  conftitution,  would  be 
de(lnl£tive  of  its  aftive  powers. 

The  aflFe£Hons  and  paifions  may  indeed  be  confidered  as  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  human  virtues  themfelves  are  formed  *,  fince,  in  the 
due  government  of  them,  the  moral  qualities  are  beheld.  It  is  the  fuf- 
ferance  of  pain,  and  the  moderation  of  pleafures,  which  chiefly  hold 
forth  thefe  difpofitions  to  view,  as  having  excellence  and  propriety  in 
them.  But,  for  fuch  virtuous  exertions,  reafon,  or  the  counfel  of  the 
mind,  would  prove  unequal,  were  it.  not  for  the  fupport  which  the  natu- 
ral paflions  afford.  Fortitude  arifes  from  them  f,  and  excites  us  to  de-i 
fy  and  furmount  difficulties.  In  like  manner,  the. powerful  in(lin£l  for 
felf-prefervation  enables  us  to  countera£k  the  immoderate  defire  of  plea- 
fure.  Nor  yet,  upon  this  account,  is  the  luftre  of  virtue  tarniflied,  but 
rather  is  fet  off"  to  greater  advantage,  like  a  pidure,  the  more  illumina- 
ted by  the  mingling  of  light  and  fhade.  It  proves  that  there  is  no  ob- 
(lru£lion  to  the  harmony  of  the  world  |,  but  that  all  things,  according 
to  their  nature,  bear  a  part  in  it ';  and  efpecially  that  whatever  is  con- 
neSed  with  the  rational  faculties  of  the  foul  is  made  refponfive  to  rea« 
fon's  voices  and  to  conform,  in  fome  degree,  to  its  excellence  and  digni- 
fied office. 

There  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  a  fenfe  of  decency,  which  approves  it  as 
a  general  rule  in  every  moral  a£Uon,  that  virtue  is  placed  §.  in  a  mean 
between  extremes,  and  chiefly  between  excefs  in  that  which  is  eafy  and 
agreeable  to  us,  and  defeft  in  what  is  trouUefome  and  laborious.  To 
eftimate  the  too  much  and  the  too  little,  muft,  in  various  cafes,  prove 
difficult.  Hence  the  mixed  charader,  participating  of  one  or  other  of 
die  extremes  that  is  fo  commonly  found  in  human  life,  and  which,  in 
the  ethics  of  a  more  rigid  philofophy,  would  be  pronounced  a  proof  of 
the  failure  of  all  human  virtue.  It  obtains,  however,  more  ^quently 
from  a  miftake  of  the  mean  to  be  obferved,  and  the  decorum  to  be  at- 
tended to,  in  moral  conduA,  than  from  a  wilful  trefpafs  upon  what  is 

proper 

•  Ex  TTicagc,  p,  683.  f  Ex  Mctopo.  p.  686.  J  Hierocles 

la  Carxn.  ver.  1 2. 13,  §  Ibid,  ex  Theage,  p.  69.  93. 
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proper  and  virtuous.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  coniidered,  that  the  moral 
qualities  of  fortitude  and  temperance  are  not  exerted,  as  has  been  faid, 
but  in  fome  concurrence  ^ith  the  natural  pailions,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  more  liable  to  run  into  the  extremes.  In  coroparifon  with  pru- 
dence and  juftice,  they  are  virtues  of  a  lefs  perfed  kind,  which  admit  of 
fome  variations,  from  what  may  be  reckoned,  in  certain  cafes,  the  niea- 
fure  of  their  energy,  and  yet  they  ceafe  not  to  be  virtues,  in  a  higher  or 
k>wer  degree.  All  then  that  philofophy  can  prefcribe  with  refped  to 
their  due  exercife,  is,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attention  to  decorum  in  every 
particular  and  important  adion.  Evident  it  is,  that  infenfibility  and 
languor  are  no  lefs  *  inconfiftent  with  true  virtue,  than  the  immoderate 
incitement  of  paflion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind.  But  when,  as  far 
as  may  be  done,  the  mean  between  thefe  is  ftudied,  the  way  to  virtue 
will  be  founds  as  well  in  the  fmooth  courfe  of  Neftor's  life  f-,  as  in  the 
toilfome  one  of  Ulyfies.  Thofe  philofophers,  who  would  refine  upon 
this  point,  weigh  paflive  fortitude  againft  temperance  or  fufferance  of 
what  is  painful,  againft  moderation  in  what  is  agreeable  and  pleafant, 
and  infift  that  the  former  is  a  nobler  fource  of  virtue  than  the  latter, 
ought  to  lefled,  that  in  both  charaders  there  is  an  admiflion  of  what  is^ 
lefs  excdlent  in  its  nature,  of  the  taint  of  pai&on  in  the  one,  and  of  want 
of  defire  or  infenfibility  in  the  other.  Let  us,  then  |,  be  contented  to 
fye^k  of  kuman  virtue,  according  as  it  is  (ound  in  human  nature,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  is,  in  general,  a  certain  concord  of  the  irrational 
with  the  rational  part  of  our  frame,  and  that  the  exercife  of  it  is  beft 
difcoveted,  when  our  averfion  to  pain,  and  our  defire  of  pleafure,.  are 
alike  regulated  by  a  fenfe  of  decorum. 

Befide  prudence,  which  may  be  called  the  fource  or  leader  of  the  vir- 
tues, befide  the  faculty  that  refifts  difficulties  §,  and  that  which  reftrains 
defire,  it  is  requifite  that  the  moral  temper  and  dil)>ofition  be  approved 
and  chofen  by  the  will  of  the  mind,  otherwife  the  charader  of  vivtue  cai^ 
never  be  truly  embraced,,  and  much  le(s  properly  fuftained.  h  muft  bt 
known  and  regarded  as  the  real  good  of  the  mind,  in  opder  to  its  be^r 

coming 

•  Ibid.  t  Ex  Arobyta,  p.  697.  t  Ex  Tbcage^  g.  693, 

I  Ex  Metopo.  p.  695.  ct  ex  Archxta,  p.  695^ 
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iroming  deHreable ;  and  then,  as  the  body's  good  is  fought  after,  for  its 
own  fake,  fo  alfo  will  that  of  the  rational  foul  be  purfued.  In  the  hfip- 
pinefs  of  human  life,  the  good  of  each  is  a  neceflary  ingredient,  although 
the  lafl,  by  nature  and  eflimation,  be  more  excellent  than  the  firft.  But 
to  attain  its  greateft  felicity,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  concurrence  of 
good  deftiny.  The  utmoft  degree  of  beatitude  competent  to  man  muft 
indeed  ever  fall  fhort  of  that  of  the  divinity,  as  that  which  is  acquired 
muft  be  inferior  to  that  which  is  efientially  poflefled  *,  and  that  which 
depends  on  certain  a£ts,  accompanied  with  circumftances,  muft  yield  to 
that  which  has  always  in  itfelf  perfi^d  energy;  and  an  alldifpofing  power. 
The  human  faculties,  which  have  been  mentioned,  when  harmonioufly 
exerted,  produce  virtue,  which  is  the  perfedion  of  human  nature ;  but 
it  is  not,  therefore,  by  neceflary  confequence,  the  perfeftion  of  the  hap. 
pinefs  of  human  life  in  all  its  conditions.  Virtue  itfelf,  in  order  to  its 
complete  exercife,  requires  a  c^tain  favourable  ftation,  and  a  fphere  of 
aftion  adapted  to  it ;  but  this  a  propitious  deftiny  only  can  provide. 
Laudable  ever,  and  fo  far  as  his  a£tive  powers  go,  the  virtuous  man  muft 
be  deemed  happy ;  yet  ftill  he  would  partake  more  of  felicity  in  a  more 
fortunate  arrangement  of  external  things.  From  this  confideration  f ,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  virtue,  which  confifts  in  the  fret  and  inde- 
pendent ads  of  the  mind,  fhould  reckon  upon  the  outward  advantages 
of  fortune  as  her  life-guards^  without  which  fte  cannot  be  confpicaous. 
Such  reliance  upon  them  (he  does  not  acknowledge.  What  is  eli- 
gible to  her  is  no  more  than,  by  the  opportunity  they  may  afford,  to  en- 
large her  afiivity,  and,  with  the  increafe  of  her  beneficent  abilities,  to 
augment  the  felicity  (he  brings  to  her  votaries. 

By  two  things,  therefore,  the  hs^pinefe  of  human  life  is  perfeded ; 
by  moral  difcij^ne  |,  and  good  deftiny.  The  one,  like  health  and  vi- 
gour of  body,  qualifies  the  man  to  ad  well  his  part,  whatever  his  exter- 
nal condition  be :  the  other  fo  accommodates  circumftances  to  his  lau» 
dable  p^ormances,  that  fuccefe,  and  its  fure  attendant  conqilacence, 

are 

*  £z  Eurjphamot  p.  66^*  f  Ibid.  p.  667.  t  ^^  Thurio,  p.  661* 

£s  Archjta,  p.  676.  \ 
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are  the  refult  *.  In  few  words,  human  felicity  is  the  ufage  of  virtue  in 
good  fortune.  The  eftimate  of  the  aftual  attainment  of  it  is  not  to  be 
made  from  fingle  a£ts,  or  a  few  particular  events,  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  one,  and  the  colle£Hve  fum  of  the  other.  Accidental  vari- 
ations there  may  be  found  in  both,  which  yet,  like  the  flops  in  mufic^ 
hinder  not  the  progrefs  of  the  concords,  and  their  ifliie  in  the  beft  har* 
mony.  In  the  conduct  of  human  life,  there  cannot  be  too  much  reafon 
ufed,  or  too  much  virtue  performed  ;  yet,  in  the  circumftancee  attend- 
ing it,  there  may  be  imparted  a  fuperfluity  of  external  goods,  or  what 
may  be  called  an  excefs  of  good  fortune  ;  which  is  always  dangerous, 
and  often  hurtful  to  the  poffeffor.  But  here  the  oeconomy  of  Provi* 
dence  is  worthy  to  be  obferved  !•  The  deity,  ever  wife  and  watchful 
of  man's  greateft  good,  has  only  put  in  his  power  that  accomplifhment 
of  his  nature,  in  the  ufe  of  which  he  cannot  err  or  exceed.  Virtue  is  af- 
figned  as  his  fure  guide  to  happinefs  j  while,  with  refpeft  to  the  fitua- 
tions  of  life,  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercifed,  whether  in  more  or  lefs  out- 
ward profperity,  a  referve  is  found  to  take  place,  and  a  difpofing  power 
is  kept  in  the  hands  of  deftiny.  In  thofe  of  man,  who  never  can  be  a 
fufficient,  and  would  generally  be  a  partial  judge,  it  could  not  io  reafon 
be  placed :  he,  therefore,  remains  unaffured  whether  his  virtuous  zQts 
may  be  allowed  all  the  extent  he  may  wifli,  or  be  followed  with  that 
meafure  of  fuccefs  and  felicity  they  may  deferve.  Yet  of  this  he  cannot 
complain,  if  he  admits  it  as  a  principle,  that  virtue  is  eligible  for  its  owa 
&ke,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  good  it  produces. 

There  is,  however,  one  external  condition  of  human  life,  to  which 
beatitude,  as  the  confequence  of  virtue  exercifed  in  it  ^,  appears  to  be 
chiefly  or  only  annexed.  It  is  that  of  focial  and  civil  life  enjoyed  in  a 
free  and  well  regulated  commonwealth.  Such  feems  ta  be  the  order  of 
divine  deftiny,  with  refpeft  to  man,  that,  disjoined  from  fociety,  he  fhould 
vaniSi,  as  it  were,  out  of  being ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  pro- 
penfities  and  powers  he  has  to  relifh  it,  and  to  form  a  part  of  its  har- 

L  mony,. 


*  Ibid.  p.  CSa  t  ^  Euryphamo,  p.  66S.  %  Ibid*  p.  666. 
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mony,  he  fhould  exift  no  more  *  than  a  creature  is  fuppofed  to  do, 
Avhen,  though  alive,  it  is  bereft  of  all  its  natural  faculties.  Without 
fociety,  conftituted  in  its  beft  political  form,  without  connection  with  a 
commonwealth,  the  model  of  order  and  equity,  no  good  of  nature's  gift 
can  be  truly  enjoyed,  nor  any  acquired  one  be  poffefled  with  fecurity.  But 
under  the  aufplces  of  a  republican  government,  every  private  benefit  has 
a  double  reli(h,  and  is  enhanced  in  its  value.  As  an  equal  right,  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  the  community,  it  is  participated  of  without  envy 
or  ftar,  being  undetached  from,  and  accounted  fubfervient  to,  the  public 
good.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  every  advantage  derived  to  the  ftate  re- 
dounds to  the  profit,  or  to  the  credit  of  its  individual  members.  In  re- 
fpe£t  of  all  exterior  advantages,  life,  in  fuch  a  community,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  poffeflion  of  Amalthea's  horn  of  plenty,  fo  celebrated  by  the 
poet».  But  it  is  dill  more  to  be  efteemed  in  another  point  of  view  :  It 
is  Virtue's  fchool,  and  her  fanftuary  f .  There,  morals  and  manners, 
fuch  as  become  men  and  citizens,  are  fludied,  and  exhibited  with  ho- 
nour and  applaufe.  There,  right  reafon  and  piety  being  cuhivated,  the 
fanftity  of  the  virtues  is  maintained,  while  facred  and  ju(t  laws  operate 
with  all  their  authority  and  benign  influence. 

Among  the  proofs  of  man's  fuperiority  above  other  animals  in  capa* 
city  and  intelligence,  there  is  none  In  which  he  difcovers  fuch  know- 
ledge of  the  world  he  inhabits  J,  or  fo  fignally  imitates  the  wifdom  of 
its  founder,  than  in  the  inftance  he  gives  of  his  penetration  and  ability 
in  making  civil  government  exift  in  its  nobleft  and  beft  form,  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  republic.  His  applying  names  to  things  diftinc- 
tive  of  their  fpecies,  or  his  invention  of  letters,  for  the  filent  fpeech  of 
the  mind,  cannot  be  accounted  more  worthy  of  admiration.  To  be  the 
founder  of  a  political  ftate,  in  which  laws  and  not  men  rule,  is  the  high- 
eft  attainment  of  human  wifdom.  To  live  with  virtue,  and  to  die,  in 
fuch  a  conftitution,  may  be  reckoned  that  circumftance  which  confum« 
mates  human  felicity  §•  Deprived  of  this  happy  addition  to  his  lot  in 
life,  even  the  virtuous  man  has  reafon  to  regret  his  deftiny,  if  not  as 

quite  unfortunate,  at  leaft  as  unfavourable. 

But 

♦  Ex  Hippodomo  Thurio,  p.  662.  f  Ibid.  p.  663.  t  Ex  Euryphamo, 

p.  666.  §  Ex  Hipped.  Thur.  p.  653. 
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But  if,  in  human  life,  a  compenfation  for  the  want  of  this  difagreable 
deftiny  can  be  found,  it  is  that  of  contemplation,  or  the  exercife  of  that 
intelleSual  power  of  the  foul,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  eye  of 
the  body  •,  fc  it  comprehends  things  in  wholes^  or  entire  compofitions  j 
whilft  its  perceptive  faculty  apprehends  them  fmgly,  or  by  tranfition 
from  one  part  of  them  to  another.  It  may  alfo  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  reafoning  faculty,  when  following,  ftep  by  ftep,  the  information  of 
the  fenfes,  and  their  flow  and  lame  experience  of  things,  it  arrives  only 
at  a  probable,  but  no  certain  judgment  with  refped  to  them.  This  f 
fuperior  light  of  the  mind,  which  well  may  be  reckoned  of  divine  orip 
ginal,  opens  the  fource  of  knowledge  in  a  way  more  immediate  and  di» 
ftinfl;,  by  bringing  forward  objects  that  are  wholes  in  themfelves ;  and, 
being  fo  confidered  by  the  jnind,  claim  its  fii  (t  attention.  As,  in  com- 
mon reafon,  the  idea  of  a  whole  is  prior  to  that  of  a  part,  fo  that  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  world,  or  of  the  univerfe,  is  antecedent  to  any  con- 
ception of  its  component  parts.  7  he  latter  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  no 
exiftence  but  in  reference  to  the  former.  If  there  were  no  formed  world, 
there  could  neither  be  fun,  nor  moon,  nor  ftar,  of  any  denomination ; 
but  becaufe  there  is  a  world,  conRituted  as  it  is,  thefe  things  are  not 
only  feen,  but  known  for  what  they  are.  In  like  manner,  what  could 
be  underftood  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  a  limb,  without  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  an  animal,  of  which  thefe  might  be  the  proper  members.  The 
conception  of  a  general  coirftitution  of  things,  or  of  whole  natures,  is 
therefore  the  foundation  of  all  true  knowledge,  or  wifdom,  properly  fo 
called :  And,  if  we  would  extend  this  contemplation  farther,  we  mufl: 
fay,  that,  as  the  whole  is  to  the  part,  in  refped  of  precedency,  fo  is  the 
virtue  of  the  whole  to  the  virtue  of  the  part,  in  refpedl  of  power  and 
efficacy.  A%  the  world  could  not  have  exifted  without  conftitutional 
harmony,  fo  neither  could  it  continue  in  its  flate  without  the  conflant 
energy  of  that  principle  :  But  the  recognition  of  it  as  a  truth,  that  the 
world  is  ruled  by  one  principle,  leads  on  the  intelligent  mind  to  the 
difc9very  J  of  Deity,  or  the  exiftence  of  that  being,  in  whom  the  fitnefs 

L  2  of 

•  Ex  Euiypli.  ibid,  \  Ex  Archyta  de  fapicntiau  p.  732- 
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of  order  and  harmony,  or  reafon,  in  its  perfe£Uon,  ever  refides.  With- 
out  this  knowledge,  wifdom  halts ;  but  he  is  the  wife  man  *,  and  above 
all  others  mod  converfant  in  truth,  who  having  thus  comprehended  the 
univerfe,  or  the  whole  of  being,  under  one  principle,  arii  referred  its 
efficiency  to  one  caufe,  is  farther  able  to  trace  its  arrangement  into  fpe- 
cific  natures,  and  difcover  what  diftinguiflies  them  from,  and  how  they 
are  fubordinate  to,  one  another ;  and,  while  fo  diverfified,  what  fingu- 
lar  tie  connefts  them  with  the  whole. 

To  fuch  contemplation  the  human  foul  is  prompted  by  its  innate  de- 
fire  of  knowledge ;  which,  unfatisfied  with  the  furvey  of  earthly  ob- 
jefts  f,  feeks  to  inveftigate  thofe  of  celeftial  dignity,  and  to  recreate  it- 
felf  with  the  conception  of  forms  that  are  of  a  permanent  and  divine  na- 
ture.  How  much  may  the  thought  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  difpofe 
man  to  indulge  this  fpeculation  ;  and  how  forcibly  does  the  confidera- 
tion  of  its  many  natural  and  moral  evils  enjoin  it  as  a  proper  refource  ? 
Thcfe  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  diffembled  than  they  can  be  altogether 
avoided.  Such  as  beftow  little  thought  upon  them,  or  affedk  to  over- 
look them,  are  more  apt  than  others  to  be  overwhelmed  with  their  un- 
expeded  aflault.  But,  furely,  it  is  fit  that  we  fhould  know  ourfelves, 
and  what  is  allotted  to  man  in  his  prefent  condition  | ;  out  of  which,  as 
'it  is  not  permitted  to  any  to  withdraw  himfelf  without  the  leave  of  his 
commander,  ft>  it  is  indecent  and  unmanly  to  be  always  deploring  its 
diftrefies  and  calamities.  By  the  adept  in  wifdom,  none  of  them  are 
unreckoned  upon :  They  are  known  to  be  concomitants  of  his  corporeal 
habitation,  and  of  the  foul's  remiffion  into  a  temporary  exile.  Comfort- 
able  it  is  to  refled,  that  it  is  to  be  endured  only  for  a  fpace  of  time, 
which  is  as  a  point,  or  as  nothing,  compared  with  eternity.  He,  there* 
fore,  takes  courage,  not  from  ignorance,  or  infenfibility  of  human  evils, 
but  from  obferving  a  divine  deftination  with  refped  to  them ;  and,  efpe- 
cially,  that  they  can  have  a  pernicious  efficacy  folely  upon  the  wilful 

Haves 


•  Ex  Stobaci  Scntcntiis,  in  Scrm.  I.  dc  Virtute,  pag.  23.  fol.  edit.       Hicroclis 
Cominent.  in  v.  49.  50.  51.  t  Ex  Hipparch.  pag.  660. 
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flaves  of  fcnfe  and  corporeal  paffion  •.  The  remedy  is  put  in  his  own 
power ;  and  the  foul,  which  yet  bears  the  traits  of  hfcr  high  original, 
longs  to  apply  it.  Inftrudive,  and,  therefore,  fo  far  agreeable,  {he  knows 
her  ihort  peregrination  here  may  be  rendered.  From  it  ihe  learns  what 
it  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  mafs  of  grofs  and  corruptible  matter  ;  where 
the  perception  of  fenfible  things  is  only  delufive,  and  that  of  thofe  which 
have  the  charafler  of  truth,  is  obfcured  or  loft.  She  feels  what  mifery 
arifes  from  the  failure  of  reafon's  light  f,  and  the  dominion  of  the  unruly 
and  irrational  appetites.  From  their  tumult  (he  makes  an  effort  to 
efcape,  by  the  faculty  flie  retains  of  felf-recoUeftion.  Its  repeated  ads 
fufpend  the  career  of  the  paffions,  and  produce  that  happy  attainment 
of  the  proficients  in  true  philofophy,  internal  tranquillity ^  to  uhich  all 
vulgar  fouls  are  ever  ftrangers. 

This  mental  tranquillity  may  be  confidered  as  the  afcent  of  the  foul, 
from  the  denfe  air  of  the  earth,  to  that  of  the  unclouded  and  ferene 
aether.  Congenial  (he  feels  it  to  herfelf ;  and  introdudive  of  the  re- 
cognifance  of  her  native  faculty  of  contemplation*  Such  feeble  difco* 
veries  of  truth  as  fhe  had  been  before  enabled  to  make,  from  the  preca* 
rious  information  of  the  fenfes,  and  which  (he  could  underftand  to  be 
only  iimple  judgments  of  their  experiences,  fhe  finds  now  to  be  the 
openings  of  her  own  intelleflual  powers,  and  that  all  human  fdence  is 
to  be  confidered  as  the  flower  of  thofe  feeds  of  knowledge  originally 
planted  in  her.  Let  us  here  attend  to  what  Nature  has  done  for  the 
animals  placed  far  below  the  rank  of  man.  Do  they  borrow  their  faga* 
city  from  abroad ;  or  is  it  required  of  them  to  feek  it  from  external  ob* 
jeds  ?  No.  Nature  has  inftruQed  the  individuals  of  every  fpecies  in 
all  points  relative  either  to  their  particular  prefervation,  or  to  the  gene* 
ral  good  of  their  kind.  How  utterly  improbable  is  it,  that  this  provi- 
dence of  nature  fhould  not  take  place  with  refped  to  mankind,  but  that 
they  fhould  be  left  to  find  out,  by  help  of  their  fenfible  perceptions 
alone,  not  only  the  openings  to  knowledge,  but  all  the  conclufions  of 
reafon,  and  the  principles  of  abftrad  fcience  ?  If  the  latter  were  not  the 

produd 

•  Hicroc.  in  Aur.  Car.  v.  17.  18.  19.  f  Maxim.  Tyrlus,  Di.ff. 
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produS  of  the  human  intelleft,  afting  of  itfelf,  the  former  could  be 
turned  to  no  rational  account,  or  reflcft  upon  the  foul  the  light  of  truth, 
and  the  evidence  of  general  and  fcientiiic  knowledge. 

Whence  is  it,  that  what  is  called  natural  genius  is  found  fo  different 
in  its  degrees  among  men,  that  fome  underdand  at  once  ^,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  glance  of  thought,  what  others  do  not  comprehend  but  with 
the  greateft  ftudy  and  application  ?  How  is  it,  that  the  true  poet  is  faid 
to  be  born  fuch ;  the  mufical  genius  to  require  no  mafter  j  and  the  wife 
lawgiver,  and  the  able  commander  in  the  field,  to  have  each  of  them  his 
peculiar  talent,  beftowed  by  Nature,  with  little  aid  from  ftudy  or  in- 
ilruftion  ?  Were  fuch  reputable  endowments  to  be  acquired  by  labour 
and  induftry,  they  would  not  be  fo  rarely  exemplified.  But  no  exertion 
of  pains  is  fufficient  to  fupply  what  all  men  agree  in  faying,  the  gods  only 
can  give.  Intellieft  is,  indeed,  originally  the  fame  in  all  men ;  and,  were 
it  not  fo,  the  moft  intelligent  would  hardly  correfpond  in  their  idea  of 
any  one  truth.  But  the  corporeal  prifon  of  the  foul  admits  of  great 
variations;  and,  as  the  matter  compofmgjt  is  mutable,  fo  the  bodily  or- 
gans are  diverfified.  In  fome  they  are  eafily  moved ;  in  others  more 
ilowly.  In  many  they  are  fo  grofs,  that  the  foul  is  feldom  roufed  to  any 
refleftion.  But,  from  the  awakening  f  which  philofophy  givfes,  her  in- 
tellectual powers  revive ;  and  her  conceptions  following  clofe  to  one  an- 
other, appear  more  like  the  retracing  of  ideas  formerly  known,  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  memory,  than  as  difcoveries  of  fcience  newly  made,  in 
confequence  of  a  train  of  progrefliv^  realbning.  Such  a  reminifcent  h^ 
cuhy  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  appertain  to  the  foul,  pre-exiftent  as  ihe 
ka$  been  in  another  ftate,  where  the  natures  of  things  were  contem- 
plated, not  by  intermiflive  and  partial  views,  but  intuitively,  and  by 
wholes.  A  reafon,.  therefore,  may  be  affigned,  why  the  poets  reckon 
memory  (Mnemofyne)  to  be  the  nurfe,  or  mother  of  the  mufes  J.  They 
are  the  daughters  of  Jove,  and  the  fame  with  the  fdences;  but  it  is  me- 
mory that  produces  them  to  men,  and  afcertaina  their  due  order  and 
harmony. 

The 
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The  human  or  civil  virtues,  perfefted  by  juftice,  have  been  faid  to 
bear  analogy  to  that  eternal  law  of  reafon,  and  order,  which  combines 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  The  contemplative  mind  affumes  them  in 
this  niuftrious  point  of  view.  Regarded  not  merely  as  the  diftates  of 
prudence,  which  have  decorum  and  utility  in  human  life  *,  but  as  prin- 
ciples CO  ordinate  with  the  wifdom  of  the  univerfe,  and  portions  of  it ; 
their  tendency  to  elevate  the  foul  poffeffed  of  them  to  the  life  of  the 
gods,  becomes  manifeft  f.  The  heights  of  perfe^ion  and  felicity  at- 
tainable  by  virtuous  fouls  have  no  other  limitation  except  what  the  law 
of  their  being  prefcribes.  Sufficient  to  beatitude  thefe  attainments  muft 
be,  which  extend  to  the  happieft  qualification  their  ftate  can  admit. 
But,  while  virtue  and  knowledge  thus  exalt  the  human  foul,  vice  and 
ignorance  degrade  it.  In  the  latter,  neither  principle  nor  confiftency 
can  be  found.  Disjoined  from  what  is  true,  uniform,  and  juft,  in  the 
conflitution  of  the  univerfe,  they  are  neceffarily  involved  in  a  profcrip- 
tion  from  good,  which  only  can  arife  from  conformity  to  virtue  and 
truth,  the  fixed  principles  of  union  and  harmony  in  the  moral  world. 
Hence  the  vicious  are  feen  precipitated  into  various  evils,  that  bring  on 
their  ruin ;  rolling  like  heavy  (tones  upon  a  declivity,  which,  along 
with  the  difcompofure  they  may  give  to  other  bodies,  fail  not  to  be 
dalhed  in  pieces  by  their  own  weight. 

Here,  then,  we  may  conclude  the  account  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
fophy,  which  exhibited  a  theory  of  the  univerfe  reduced  to  a  fyftem 
complete  in  its  phyfical  and  moral  parts,  but  little  refembling  any  one 
that  iffued  from  the  mafters  or  difciples  of  the  Ionic  fchool.  It  had,  in- 
deed,  evident  marks  of  a  foreign  original,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  taught,  and  the  peculiar  difcipline  it  prefcribed.  With  a  fublimity 
of  ideas  in  theology  that  furpaffed  the  beft  of  the  Credan  theories,  it 
appeared  to  recede  too  far  from  fimplicity,  and  to  err  by  a  fuperfluity  of 
principles  and  dodrines.  Along  witli  exalted  conceptions  of  an  eternal 
mind  or  deity,  it  held  forth  a  fyftem  of  godsof  undetermined  power  j  and 
an  infufion  of  a  rational  foul  into  the  world,  which  rendered  it  an  intelli- 
gent 

•  Aurca  Cawm  Vcrf.  45.  46.  47.  cum  Hieroc.  CommtiA. 
i  Ibid.  Vcrf.  70.  7.1. 
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gent  being,  while  nature  was  ftilKrequired  to  aft  her  part.  Thefe,  and 
other  tenets,  arranged  with  method,  and  a  {hew  of  confiftency,  proved 
the  complicated  fyftem  to  be  the  refult  of  long  and  deep  ftudy,  and  the 
produftion  of  thofe  foreign  colleges  of  philofophy  and  literature,  which 
had  fubfifted  for  generations,  and  with  which  Pythagoras  was  for  fo 
many  years  converfant.  Whether  the  exceptionable  parts  of  it  may  be 
regarded  as  additions,  which  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  thefe  learned  men 
would  make  to  a  more  primitive,  Ampler,  and  purer  theology,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which,  in  Egypt  efpecially,  they  might  have  accefs,  be- 
longs not  to  our  fubjeft  particularly  to  inveftigate.  Without  entering 
into  thefe  elaborate  difcuffions,  to  which  this  queftion  has  given  room, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Mofaic  Scriptures,  and  other  prophetical 
writings  under  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  could  not  be  unknown  to  the 
priefts  of  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  and  other  adjacent  countries..  What  ufe  they 
made  of  them  is  another  point,  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  truly 
determined,  than  by  faying,  that  they  would  affume  from  them  fuch 
theological  ideas  and  moral  doftrines  as  they  could  bed  accommodate  to 
their  own  favourite  fyftems.  That  they  would  hold  them  ia  contempt, 
or  negleft  them,  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  afterwards  did,  is  ex* 
tremely  improbable.  In  thefe  early  ages,  knowledge,  wherever  it  could 
be  found,  was  eagerly  fought  after,  and  not  defpifed  ;  neither  was  the 
Jewifh  nation  then  in  that  low  eftimation  among  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms,  to  render  their  antiquities  or  their  religious  and  civil  knowledge 
unworthy  of  regard.  This  degraded  charafter,  they,  in  fubfequent  times 
of  their  depreffion,  and  from  the  pride  of  conquering  nations,  incurred. 
What  we  here  alledge  the  Egyptian  priefts  might  do,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Mofaic  writings,  was  certainly  much  praftifed  in  regard  to  their  own  ftore 
of  erudition  and  fcience.  The  proofs  already  given  will  be  followed  with 
other  evidence,  how  common  among  nations  this  fort  of  plagiarifm  was, 
when  the  rarity  of  knowledge  incf eafed  the  vanity  of  being  accounted 
originals  in  it« 

We  cannot,  therefore,  afr,ribe  more  tothfe  phitofophical  genius  of  Py- 
thagoras, than  that  ii  enabted  him  to  difclofe  a  theory  of  the  univerfe^ 
wrapt  in  myfteries,  taught  in  the  moft  abftraft  manner,  and  ftill  per^ 
baps  wanting,  in  thb  hands  of  its  matters,  that  finiQiing  which  he  wa$ 

qualified 
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qualified  to  give  it.     That  he  might  methodife,  and,  In  fome  rtfpcQts^ 
extend  and  improve  its  general  principles,  is  probable  ;  that  he  modi* 
fied  them  in  the  moral  and  political  part,  fo  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to 
the  genius  and  tafte  of  his  countrymen,  appears  a  certainty.     But,  with 
all  the  illuftrations  and  improvements  this  philofophy  received  from  Py- 
thagoras, or  his  ableft  difciples,  it  was  ftiil  accounted  in  the  other  Gre-^ 
cian  fchools  a  borrowed  fyflem,  and  was  not  thoroughly  known  or  ftu- 
died  among  them,   until  Plato  gave  it-  a  place  in  his  Dialogues ;   with- 
fuch  embellilhinents,  however,  as  his  invention  fuggefted.  l^lended  with 
his  philofophy,  it  became  lefs  diftinguiihable  from  it  ;  and,  as  the  feO: 
declined,  its  original  doflrines  were  corrupted,  or,  by  a  motley  fuper- 
ftrudure  induced  upon  them,  rendered  extravagant  and  abfurd.     Tet 
the  ancient  fame  of  its  difciples  revived  their  inveftigation  ;  and,  from 
the  Iketch  given  of  them  upon  the  authorities  cited,  we  may  judge  that 
they  well  merited  this  attention  and  labour.   Not  only  are  feveral  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  held  forth,  important,  inftrudive,  and  entertaitir 
ing  to  the  human  mind,  but  they  are  fupported  upon  arguments  that 
difcover  a  profundity  of  thought  and  refledion  upon  the  univerfe,  the 
diflferent  natures  of  the  beings  that  compofe  it,  and  the  fpecial,  yet  uni- 
form and  harmonious  laws  by  which  they  are  gov-emed.     Above  all, 
the  placing  the  confummation  of  wifdom  in  the  knowledge  of  one  eter<- 
nal  and  incorporeal  principle,  the  primary  and  efficient  caufe  of  all  that 
is  orderly  and  beautiful  in  the  univerfe,  and  the  refolving  the  moral 
*  difcipline  of  the  human  foul  into  the  perfedion  of  its  faculties  for  con^^ 
temptation,  and  the  appointed  courfe  of  its  advancement  to  a  happy 
and  divine  condition,  mufl:  be  owned  fuch.  rational  and  noble  fentiments 
as  prove  thofe  trafts  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  a  venerable  remain- 
der of  ancient  wifdom  and  fcience. 

Having  mentioned  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  chronology,  irt  afcer- 
taining  the  period  of  P)  thagoras's  birth,  and  alfo  that  of  feveral  events- 
in  his  life,  we  fhall  fubjoin  to  this  fedion,  not  any  effay  upon  this  per- 
plexed point,  but  fuch  an  account  of  the  computation  by  Olympiads,  and 
of  the  aera  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  term  of  years  included  in  each  of 
its  periods,  called  an  Olympiad,  as  may  render  intelligible  thofe  dates  of 

M.  chronology 
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chronology  which  will,  in  the  fubfequent  pages,  be  frequently  announ- 
ced*. 

*  The  aera  to  whichi  as  a  fixed  date  in  time,  the  chronological  reckoning  hj 
Olympiads  referred,  was  that  of  the  inftitotion  of  the  Olympic  games,  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Oljmpius,  at  EHs,  a  city  m  the  Pdeponnefus  of  Greece.  This 
aera  was  convenient  on  account  of  the  regular  return  of  the  folemnitj  of  thcfe 
games  within  a  limited  time.  But  it  happened  unfortunately  for  this  fcheme  of 
chronology,  that  fcarcely  any  event  recorded  in  hiftory  was  of  a  more  uncertain 
and  undetermifiable  date,  than  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  games.  Ve- 
nerated as  they  were  in  Greece,  and  their  origin  recjconed  an  important  piece  of 
knowledge  in  its  antiquities,  no  inveftigation  availed  to  fix  either  the  time  or  occa- 
fion  of  their  inftitution.  The  account  given  of  the  latter  circumftance  in  Herodo- 
tus, lib.  8.  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  Olympion  ode  t,  and  followed  by  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  lib.  4.  who  afcribe  their  firft  celebration  to  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  is 
rejcifled  and  confuted  by  Strabo,  lib.  8.;  and  Paufanias,  Eliacorum  prior,  vel 
lib.  5.  (hows  what  various  opinions,  and  all  of  them  fabulous,  were  entertained  up- 
on that  point.  One  fuppofition,  with  refped  to  it,  appeared  to  be  allowable,  that 
thefe  games  were  either  unknown,  or  in  no  reputation  before  the  war  of  Troy ; 
fmce  it  could  not  well  be  imagined,  that  Homer,  who  abounds  with  fuch  narra- 
tives,  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them.  Some  evidence,  there  was  of  their 
being  celebrated,  if  not,  after  long  intermiffion,  re-inflituted  by  Iphitus,  King  of 
£lis»  contemporary  virith  Lycurgus,  as  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  that 
lawgiver.  But  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  period  in  chronology,  as  well  as  the 
difcontinuance  of  the  games  for  various  years,  flill  left  an  exad  date  of  time,  and 
the  regular  meafurement  of  certain  intervals  of  it,  in  doubt  or  obfcurlty.  It  was 
therefore  fuggefted  by  Phlegon,  the  author  of  the  computation  by  Oiympiads,  to 
fix  upon  a  period,  in  which  there  appeared  the  lead  chronological  dubiety,  and  the 
other  requifite  circumftance  of  the  ftated  celebration  of  the  games  might  alfo  be 
found.  Such  what  was  called  the  25th  Olympiad,  in  the  common  reckoning  of 
them  from  Iphicus's  time,  was  judged  to  be,  when  Choraebus  proved  viAor  in  the 
race  on  foot,  and  of  which  the  memory  was  preferved  in  his  fepulchre  at  Elis. 
From  that  period,  the  Olympic  games  were  regularly  folemnized  at  the  end  and 
completion  of  every  fourth  year ;  fo  that  they  were  generally  held  in  the  fecond 
month  of  the  fifth,  and  continued  for  five  days.  Reckoning,  then,  an  Olympiad 
a  fcale  of  f6ur  years,  and  that  twenty-eight  of  them  were  elapfed  in  that  marked 
by  Coraebus*s  vidory,  the  only  queftion  was,  to  what  aeras  fixed  in  chronology  the 
fird  year  of  the  firft  Olympiad  was  to  be  referred.  It  has  been  generally  agreed, 
with  only  the  variation  of  a  year  or  two,  to  correfpond  to  the  408th  year  from  the 
taking  of  Troy  ;  to  the  19th  before  the  building  of  Rome  ;  and  to  the  757th  or 
or  759th  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Computing,  therefore^  according  to  the  Olym- 
piads, 
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friads*  it  18  plain,  that  Rome  was  built  in  the  3d  year  of  the  fifth  of  them,  and  Py- 
thagoras reckoned  to  have  been  born  about  the  47th ;  his  birth  anfwers  to  the 
169th  year  of  Rome ;  by  this  rule,  that  the  announced  number  of  Olympiads  mnl« 
tiplied  by  four,  and  a  dedudion  made  of  nineteen  years,  will  always  give  the  year 
of  the  ancient  Roman  calendar.  If,  again,  a  given  year  of  this  epoch  be  fubtrac* 
ted  from  the  number  afligned  for  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  or  19 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  the  year  preceding  the  nativity  of  Chrift  will 
be  found.  Thus,  if  the  j  69th  of  Rome  be  given  for  the  birth  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  fubtradion  of  it  be  made  from  757  or  759,  there  will  remain  either  588  or  59O1 
to  mark  the  years  before  the  ChridiaA  aera. 


M  2  PART 
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SECTION  1. 


0/  the  Ftmdatim  of  the  Eleatlc  Scbool^-^^nd  of  the  Sed  called  ACatalep* 
tics ;— tfiii  of  the  Pbilofipbj  ^MerMUtus  and  Empedocles. 


•^1  *riE  rq)fbach  which  Diodorus  Siculus  throws  upqn  the  Grecian 
X  philofophers,  who  early  divided  into  fe&s,  controverted  *  each 
other's  theories,  and,  from  emulation  of  excellence  in  invention,  or  in 
the  faculty  of  difputing,  or  for  the  lake  of  increafing  the  number  of 
their  difdples,  and  procuring  gain  to  themfelves^  hefitated  not  to  call  in 
queftion  truths  the  mod  effential  in  fdence,  and  of  the  greateft  impor* 
tance  in  human  life,  may  be  pronounced  too  fevere,  and  partly  unjuft, 
l)ut  not  quite  deftitute  of  foundation.  Concerned  for  advancing  their 
fortunes,  the  early  philofophers  of  Greece  were  not ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  fuch  of  them  as  poflefled  conliderable  wealth,  txhaufled  it  in  their 
travels  abroad,  or  In  other  purfuits  of  knowledge*  Schools,  in  which 
pecuniary  profits  were  exaded,  were  for  a  long  time  unknown  among 
them,  and  had  not  an  introdu&ion,  but  with  the  degeneracy  of  philofo- 
phy,  in,  the  age  of  the  Sophijls.  To  the  other  part  of  the  accufation,  it 
mud  be  owned,  that  feveral  of  them  made  themfelves  obnoxious.  Evi* 
dent  it  is,  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fertile  in  invention  beyond 
that  of  other  nations,  fubmitted  not  isafily  or  foon  to  laborious  fearches 
into  natural  things,  or  to  fuch  tedious  obfervations  or  experiments  as 
could  help  them  to  juft  explications  of  their  phenomena.     With  them, 

imagination 

*  Diod.  Bib.  Hifl  lib.  3.  fol.  edit  4>.  115. 
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imagination  \vas  the  predominant  faculty ;  and  all  exertions  of  it  were 
held  in  the  higheft  efleem.  Speculative  ingenuity,  often  fupported  more 
upon  plaufible  than  folid  reafoning,  was  accounted  adequate  to  all  dif- 
coveries  that  could  be  made  in  the  phylical  and  apparent,  as  well  as  in 
the  conceived,  but  invifible,  departments  of  the  world.  Hence  their 
philofopbers  of  the  Ionic  fchool  have  been  feen,  each  of  them  affuming 
one  or  more  of  the  natural  elements,  as  his  principle  of  all  things ; 
and,  without  (Iridly  examining  what  that  element  was  in  itfelf,  or  how 
qualified  to  produce  other  things,  its  oppofites  in  nature,  proceeding  ra- 
pidly to  generate  from  it,  and  arrange  the  complex  conftitution  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  It  would  feem,  that,  a$  their  £acuky  of  ixxveOp 
tion  had  given  them  one  poet  that  might  be  ranked  with  the  £rft  in  the 
world,  and  fome  others  of  fignal  merit,  fo  they  trufted  that  their  ab- 
ftracl  fpeculations  would  carry  them,  with  fufficient  certainty  and  fure 
applaufe,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  fy  ft  em  of  naturg,  in  its  extent 
and  dependencies.  Having  often  traverfed  the  field  of  the  natural  ele- 
'  ments,  they  began  to  be  fatiated  with  this  talk,  and  to  throw  their  the- 
ories entirely  upon  abftrad  reafoning  ;  and,  confidering  all  things  as 
one  univerfe,  either  infinite  or  finite,  to  abridge,  or  rather  fuperfede  all 
inquiries  about  the  different  natures  and  qualities  of  things ;  and  to 
have  only  one  queftion  to  be  refolved,  Whether,  under  the  predicament 
dated,  things  could  be  reckoned  to  ftand,  or  to  move ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  real  motion  could  obtain  in  the  world. 

This  fedion  may  well  be  introduced  with  thefe  refle&ions,  confirmed 
as  they  will  be  by  the  account  now  to  be  given  of  the  Eleatic  feft,  fp 
called  from  Elea,  or  Yla,  a  town  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  that  gave  birth  to 
Zeno  *,  who,  for  his  fame  in  acute  difputation,  got  the  name  of  being 
the  founder  of  a  fed,  which  really  commenced  with  Xenophanes.  This 
philofopher,  who  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  appeared  many 
years  before  Zeno,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  flouriihed  about  the  6oth 
Olympiad.  It  is  a  queftion,  under  what  teacher  of  philofophy  he  ftu* 
died,  or  whether  he  bad  any  inftru&or  }  although  Boton  of  Athens  be 
named  for  one,  and  even  Archelaus,  by  a  confiderable  t^ne  pofierior  to 

him» 

*  Diogen.  Laeit.  lib.  9.  quart,  edit*  p.  502. 
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him,  for  another.  He  had,  for  his  dlfciple,  Parmenides,  vhofe  reputa- 
tion furpafled  his  own,  and  whofe  cleves  Zeno  and  Meliflus,  were  no 
lefs  famous.  The  lad  of  them  infifted  upon  the  fmgular  pofitions  Xeno- 
phanes  advanced,  from  which  the  two  former  varied  greatly  ;  but  they 
were  together  reckoned  fupporters  of  the  Eleatic  fed,  which  was  alfo 
called  that  of  the  Acataleptics. 

Difgufted,  it  is  iaid,  with  the  fictions  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  about  the 
gods,  the  Colophonian  Philofopher  made  them  both  the  fubje£t  of  his 
fatire ;  alledging,  that  it  was  not  more  abfurd  and  impious  to  affirm 
that  the  gods  were  mortal  •,  than  to  fay,  with  thefe  poets,  that  they  were 
generated.  His  own  tenets  in  theology,  and  his  fpeculations  on  the 
conftitution  of  all  things,  which  he  compofed,  and  publiflied  in  verfe, 
were  by  no  means  reckoned  remarkable  either  for  confiftency  or  perfpi- 
cnity.  Ariftotle,  an  able  judge,  exprefsly  declares  that  he  was  not  diftinft 
in  delivering  his  opinion  about  the  univerfe  f ;  but  that,  calling  his  eyes 
around  the  heavens,  he  often  pronounced  the  fentence,  that  one  was  God. 
This  apothegm,  however,  was  underftood  to  refer  to  that  noted  do£lrine 
of  his,  of  a  one  eternal^  infinite^  and  immoveable  univerfe  ;  into  the  parti- 
cular difcuifion  of  which  the  Stagyrite  enters  in  another  place  f ,  where 
Xenopbanes's  reafoning  is  dated  by  him  in  the  following  manner :  ^^  All 
that  is,  or  the  univerfe,  muft  be  eternal ;  becaufe  from  nothing,  no- 
thing can  come.  For,  whether  we  fuppofe  all  things  generated,  or 
fome  eternal,  and  others  generated,  the  production  of  fomething  out 
of  nothing  will,  either  way,  follow;  fmce,  if  to  an  eternal  any  thing 
fome  other  thing  be  added,  there  muft  be  a  generation,  more  or  lefs, 
of  what  before  was  not ;  and  this  comes  from  nothing.  But  what  is 
eternal  is  alfo  infinite ;  for  eternity  hath  no  point,  whence  can  be 
reckoned  its  origin,  or  its  end  :  And  what  is  infinite  is  one ;  for,  if 
it  were  two  or  more,  one  of  them  might  terminate,  and  another  be- 
gin, or  each  have  its  limitation.  One  is  further  every  way,  like  it- 
felf,  and  can  admit  no  diffimilarity,  without  becoming  another  thing, 

or 

•  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i.  Qaaeft.  Acad.  lib.  2.  f  Ariftot.  Mctaph. 
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or  more  than  one  thing.  But  a  one  eternal,  infinite,  and  every  way 
fimilar  thing,  is  immoveable ;  for  it  cannot  move  but  by  exceeding 
iifelf,  or  going  out  of  its  place  ;  neither  can  it  be  tranfpofed,  unlefo 
by  moving  either  into  a  plenum,  or  into  a  void.  By  the  former  it  cannot 
be  received,  and  the  other  is  nothing/' 

From  this  ratiocination,  the  fubfumption  was,  that  there  could  be  no 
real  generation  of  things,  either  by  thefecretion  or  the  mixture  of  their 
parts,  or  any  modes  of  motion  ;  no  more  than  there  could  be  fuch  a 
deftruftion  of  their  qualities,  as  would  imply  a  feries  of  it,  and  a  change 
of  the  one  whole ;  and  therefore,  whatever  changes  feemed  to  us  to 
take  place,  were  only  apparent  and  not  real  j  and  fince  our  fenfes  de- 
ceived  us  in  fome  particulars,  they  might  be  concluded  to  do  the  fame, 
in  all  imagined  motions  of  things.  Whence  it.  followed,  that  the  only 
thing  comprehenfible  was,  that  of  a  ^»^  etcrtial  and  immoveable  univerfe, 
and  that  no  other  certain  opinion  about  any  thing  could  be  enter- 
tained. 

Thus  we  have  exhibited  the  whole  argumentation  ufed  by  the  founder 
the  fe£t  of  the  Acataleptics,  which  had  this  deomination  from  theiv 
holding  the  incomprebenJtbiHty  of  all  things  :  Yet  it  is  to  be  obferved  *, 
that  Sextus  Empiricus  excludes  Xenophanes  from  the  clafs  of  fceptics, 
and  holds  him  for  a  dogmatift  \  who,  fays  he,  maintained  a  one  all  of 
things,  and  god  congenial  with  them  }  and  that  this  being  was  fpheri« 
cal,  without  paiEons,  immutable,  and  rational.  This  reprefentation  of 
his  theory  fully  confirms  Ariftotles's  opmion  with  refpeft  to  it,  that  it 
was  not  perfpicuous ;  for  in  his  reafoning  upon  the  all  that  is,  he  did  not 
fay  of  what  nature  or  fubftance  it  was,  and  whether  only  ^corporeal  or 
not.  He  was,  however,  underftood  by  that  philofopher^  to  make  the 
material  and  fenfible  world  his  god^and  to  reje&all  other  fubftance.  In 
this  conception  of  his  dialeftic  ihefis,  the  Stagyrite  minutely  traces  every 
branch  of  his  argument,  in  a  manner  that  not  only  (hows  how  contra- 
ry  ir  was  to  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon  among  mankind, 
but  clearly  proves  it  to  be  futile,  abfurdly  conceived  in  itfelf,  equivocal 
and  inconclufive.  As  it  has  been  adopted  by  fuperficial  reafoners,  who 
would,  on  flight  ground,  efpoufe  materialifni,  and  bears  a  great  analogy 

to 

•  Ibid. 
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to  the  delufive  reafoning  ufed  In  Spinofa's  athelftlcal  credenda,  though 
the  form  of  Its  propofitions  be  varied  in  them,  we  (hall  here  coUeQ,  from 
Ariftotle,  thofe  confutations  of  Xenoph^nes's  do&rlne,  which  appear  no 
lefs  ingenious  than  forcible  and  conclufive. 

The  axiom,  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  although  a  com« 
mon  one  In  philofophy,  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  philo/bphers  in  their 
theories  about  the  univerfe  •  :  On  the  contrary,  all  of  them,  preceding 
Xenophanes,  have  agreed  in  admitting  certain  principles  of  generation^ 
whence  other  things  were  formed  j  unlefs  fuch  of  them  be  excepted,  as 
fuppofed  generation  to  proceed  in  an  eternal  feries :  And  yet,  it  is  to  be 
aiked,  whence  came  the  ungenerated  principles  of  the  former,  or  from 
what  arifes  the  Infinite  feries  of  the  latter?  Are  they  not  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  proceeding  from^  or  caufed  by,  nothing  ?  But  the  propofition, 
which  neither  aflumes  original  principles,  nor  fuppofes  an  eternity  of 
generation,  but  dates,  that  the  univerfe,  or  whatever  is  now,  was  always^ 
mud  be  pronounced  a  mod  grofs  and  irrational  one ;  for,  if  there  be  no 
generation  of  things^  no  principles,  or  powers.  In  the  univerfe  f ,  which 
produce  the  many  and  different  things  that  every  moment  arife,  they 
mud  be  concluded  to  have  ever  exided,  or  elfe  to  be  nothing ;  fince, 
according  to  this  alTertlon,  they  can  come  from  nothing.  But,  although 
there  be  a  neceflity,  in  reafon,  for  affirming  that  fomething  ever  was, 
there  can  be  none  for  Inferring,  that  whatever  is,  is  that  fame  thing, 
and  not  another,  or  different ;  for  it  is  a  fallacy  to  fay,  that,  if  to  what 
is  ungenerated,  and  eternal,  any  thing  accede,  there  mud  arife  a  more 
and  aWs  in  It,  and  that  from  nothing.  This  is  not  true  with  refpeOL 
to  matter  or  body,  which  may  be  at  red,  or  in  motion,  and  undergo  fe« 
veral  changes  in  its  parts,  without  being,  in  the  whole  of  its  fubdance, 
either  augmented  or  diminiflied.  Yet  again,  this  fomething  eternal  is 
fald,  of  confequente,  to  be  infinite.  To  this,  Aridotle  properly  oppofes 
the  reafoning  of  Parmenides,  who,  in  this  point,  differing  from  his 
mader,  acknowledged,  that,  although  the  univerfe  were  one,  and  eter* 
nal,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  infinite ;  for,  fuppofing,  as  Xenophanes 

N  did; 

^  Ariftot.  Phyfic,  lib.  5.  c.  6.  p.  784.  {•  Arift.  de  Xcnophanc,  ibid. 
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did,  that  it  was  like  an  immenfe  globular  maf$  %  equally  round,  it  then 
muft  be  concluded  to  have  a  middle  and  extremes,  and  fo  cannot  be  in- 
finite, but  circumfcribed  and  bounded.  But  how,  indeed,  adds  the 
Stagirite,  if  the  univerfe  be  body,  can  it  poflibly  be  infinite  ?  How  have 
parts,  feparate  from,  and  terminated  by  one  another,  and  yet  thefe 
finite,  and,  therefore,  by  themfelves  moveable  parts,  conftitute  a  uni. 
verfc  infinite,  and  without  mobility  ?  If  it  be  either  earth,  air,  water, 
fire,  or  any  corporeal  fubftance,  and  yet  have  infinity,  this  attribute 
muft  be  extended  to  its  magnitude,  its  breadth,  and  its  profundity,  and 
thus  infinite  will  be  multiplied.  To  this  confequence  of  his  pofition, 
Xenophanes  himfelf  feems  to  have  adverted,  by  allowing  an  infmite 
depth  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  air,  while  he  reprefents  his  univerfe  as 
deftitute  of  all  motion,  even  that  of  refpiration  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  ^v2- 
cuum  within  it,  and  without  it  there  is  nothing.  It  admits,  lays  he,  no 
diffimilarity  ;  for  one  is  every  way  like  itfelf.  But  this  is  an  obfcure  or 
equivocal  mode  of  expreflion,  fince  there  is  no  likenefs  to  infinity,  but 
infinite  itfelf^  and  to  compare  one  with  itfelf,  appears  an  abfurdity. 

The  general  inference,  that  there  is  nothing  comprehenfible  but  a  one 
eternal  and  infinite  fomething,  or  any  certain  opinion  to  be  formed 
about  any  thing  befides,  is  marked  with  the  fame  futility  that  runs 
through  the  feries  of  the  argument.  For  why  is  this  only  to  be  com- 
prehended ?  becaufe  a  fome  one  thing  ever  muft  have  been  and  be ;. 
otherwife  the  all  that  is  would  proceed  from  nothing.  But  how  come 
we  then  to  coniprehend  this  axiom  as  true,  that  nothing  is  from  nothing  ; 
upon  which  this  argumentation  is  founded  ?  We  have  only  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes  and  perceptions  that  any  thing  exifts.  They  vouch,  that  we, 
and  other  things  around  us,  have  being.  Their  teftimony,  therefore, 
cannot  be  difcredited  without  removing  every  foundation  of  a  queftion, 
or  rational  argument  f*  Again,  let  it  be  cqnfidered,  how  this  concept 
tion  of  a  one  infinite,  and  no  other,  would  difplay  itfelf,  were  it  applied 
to  any  of  the  abftra£l  fciences,  that  have  number  or  quantity  for  their 
objeft.  If  any  one  ftiould,  in  this  manner,  affcrt,  that  unite  infinite- 
comprehended  all  numbers,  and  that  every  other  numerical  denomina- 

tion 
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tion  was  incompetent,  and  could  not  be  traced ;  and,  by  the  fame  rule, 
fhould  affirm,  that  all  figures  in  geometry  were  contained  in  one  infinite 
round,  or  fquare,  and  that  no  other  figure,  but  the  one  or  the  other^ 
could  be  rationally  contemplated,  is  it  not  evident,  according  to  this 
dodrine,  that  the  fciencea  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  would  be  render- 
ed unintelligible,  and  totally  fubverted  ?  Yet  fuch  is  the  fophiflical  rea- 
foning  of  Xenophanes,  and  his  followers,  when  they  maintain  all  things 
to  be  one  infinite. 

Meliflus,  however,  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  incomprehenfible  pofi* 
tions  of  the  philofopher  of  Colophon,  and  determined,  in  plainer  ternw 
than  he  had  done,  that  the  one  all  was,  in  its  nature,  matter  or  body ; 
but  whether  this  matter  was  of  one  quality,  or  confided  of  two  or  more 
of  the  known  elements  of  body,  he  left  undecided.  A  principle  under 
this  vague  denomination,  and  which  was  dill  faid  to  be  one  infinite,  and 
immoveable,  could  no  more  account  for  the  generations  in  nature,  than 
the  abftraft  one  of  Xenophanes  could  be  the  foundation  of  fcience.  And 
here  it  ought  to  be  recoUeded,  that  the  matcrialifts,  who  admitted  body 
as  their  only  principle,  generally  negleded,  or  evaded  any  definition,  or 
even  a  particular  defcription  of  it ;  and,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  bo- 
dies only  in  their  compound  and  qualified  (late,  the  deepeft  refearches 
of  philofophers  not  having  difcovered  of  what  pure  and  fimple  eflfences 
they  are  compofed ;  matter  or  body  was  contemplated  in  philofophy, 
not  according  to  clear  or  determined  ideas  of  its  fubftance,  but  as  ha^ . 
vmg  certain  natural  qualities,  or  attributes,  which,  becaufe  they  are  com* 
monly  perceived  in  its  arranged  condition,  were  often  erroneoufly,  and 
without  fufficient  inquiry,  allowed  to  be  properties  inherent  in,  or  effen- 
tial  to  it.  But  this  topic  maybe  more  fully  infifted  upon  when  we 
come  to  confider  the  theories  of  the  atomical  philofophers.  The  fubjeft 
now  under  confideration  rather  calls  our  attention  to  what  was  before 
hinted,  that  there  is  a  manifeft  analogy  between  the  reafoning  of  Xeno« 
phanes  and  that  of  Spinofa,  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  the  model  f  of  the  latter,  caft  into  a  different  form.     The 

N  2  fame 

•  Arifl.  Mctaphyf.  lib,  I.  cap  5. 

f  It  is  fiiidi  that,  in  an  epiftl:  to  Henry  Oldenburg,  SecreUrj  to  the  Royal  So- 
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fame  fophiftical  argumentation  which  the  ancient  philofopher  raifed  upon 
his  abftraO:  principle  of  a  one  infinite,  and  immoveable,  the  niodern  ha& 
the  addrefs  to  imitate  and  purfue,  upon  his  axiom,  which  was  fimilar 
to  it,  that  there  could  be  only  one  fubjiance  in  the  univerfe.  But,  does 
he,  in  the  courfe  of  his  geometrical  proofs,  define  what  he  meant  by 
fubftance  ?  No ;  unlefs  we  underfland  the  old  fcholaflic  definition,  that 
it  is  what  fubfifts  of  itfelf ;  and,  therefore,  muft  be  concluded  neceflary, 
independent,  and  eternal.  Do  we  admire,  if  this  conceffion  be  made 
about  the  unintelligible  term  fubjiance^  that  a  fcries  of  demonftrations 
may  be  built  upon  it ;  and  that  what  is  never  explained  fliould,  by  an 
artificial  contexture  of  corollaries,  be  arrayed  with  all  the  attributes  of 
a  corporeal  deity.  This  one  undivided,  and  indivifible  fubftance  •,  may 
modify  itfelf,  in  an  infinity  of  manners  and  ways ;  be  fpace,  body,  ex- 
tenfion ;  be  bounded,  and  hot  bounded ;  be  impaffioned,  and  impaflive  \ 
be  conftantly  afiefted  with  motions  and  changes,  and  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  neither  moved  nor  changed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  two 
efpoufers  of  the  fame  impious  theory  did  not  quite  agree  in  their  expli- 
cations of  it ;  and  in  this  refped  the  ancient  fpeculatift  may  be  reckon- 
ed lefs  prefumptuous,  if  not  more  rational,  than  the  modern*  Xeno- 
phanes,  it  would  feem,  rather  than  admit  modifications  of  his  one  infi- 
nite, which  he  thought  incompetent  to  it,  chofe  to  impugn  or  deny  the 
reality  of  any  fuch  changes.  The  other,  by  giving  place  to  them  in  his 
one  fiibftance,  teftified  the  infenfibility  of  his  heart  to  all  the  horrors  of 
his  execrable  fyftem.  Bayle,  the  fceptical  Bayle,  appears  to  have  re- 
coiled  from  them  j  when,  having  the  fubjed  before  him,  in  his  article  f 
^jdf  Xenophanes,  he  concludes,  that  the  beft  refult  of  our  reafoning,  with 
refped  to  the  generation  of  things,  from  certain  principles,  or  their  pro- 
dudion  from  nothing,  is,  that  every  thing  but  God  bad  a  beginning.  For, 
to  explain  the  generations  of  Nature  upon  the  fuppofuion  of  feveral 

eternal 


ciety  of  London,  Spinofa  acknowledged,  that  he  took  the  great  principle  of  his 
fjftem,  that  there  could  be  only  one  fubftance  in  the  univerfe,  from  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  but  held  it  forth  in  a  new  light,  with  better  proofs,  in  the  geometrical  mc- 
thod.  Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Philofophie,  par  Deflandes,  8vo.  edit.  torn.  i.  p.  179. 
*  Deflandes,  ibid.  f  Didionaire  Critique. 
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eternal  principles,  whofe  aftion  and  reaftion  may  diverfify  that  which, 
otherwife  would  remain  uniform,  if  nothing  exterior  to  it  intervened, 
amounts  to  no  more  than,  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  one  difficulty,  to  run 
upon  another  which  is  greater. 

The  incomprehenfibility  of  Xenophanes's  principles  did  not  prevent 
his  incurring  the  public  fufpicion  on  account  of  them.  He  was  foon 
in  life  obliged  to  leave  Colophon  *,  and  to  make  Zancle  and  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  his  retreat.  There,  complainii^g  once  to  Hiero,  King  of  Syra- 
cufe,  that,  being  poor,  he  could  keep  no  more  than  one  fervant.  That, 
indeed,  replied  Hiero,  is  ftrange  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
Homer,  fo  long  fince  dead,  and  fo  ridiculed  by  you,  (hould  be  able  to 
msdntain  ten  thoufand  dependents.  Of  a  life,  extended  to  ninety-two 
years,  he  fpcnt  fixty-feven  of  them  in  exile.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
ancient  authors  differ  much  from  one  another  in  their  accounts  of  his 
doftrines ;  and  that  his  notion  of  deity,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  (liles  it,, 
does  not  correfpond  to  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Ariftotle,  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  and  others.  But  we  can  hardly  quote,  from  antiquity,  a  greater 
authority  than  the  agreement  of  thefe  two  about  any  opinion  entertain-- 
ed  in  philofophy. 

Farmenides,  fenfible  of  the  contradi^ion  of  the  one  infinite5^  and  im» 
moveable,  applied  to  the  univerfe,  or  natural  world,  not  only  conceived 
it  to  be  finite,  but  that  there  was  a  didindion  to  be  made  in  the  prin-> 
ciple  of  the  one  all ;  which  might  be  expreffed  by  being  faid  to  be  one^ 
and  all,  or  an  indefinite  number.  But  whether  this  diflin£lion  amount* 
ed  to  Plato's  reprefentation  of  it,  in  his  dialogue,  entitled  Parmenides,. 
as  drawing  the  line  between  the  intellectual  and  fenfible  worlds,  and 
afligning  immobility  to  the  one,  and  fluftuation  to  the  other,  admits  of 
confiderable  doubt.  Cudworth,  no  lefs  ingenious  than^  learned  in  his. 
explications  of  difficulties  that  occur  about  the  tenets  of  thie  ancient 
philofophers,  difcovers  his  ability  in  fupporting  the  truth  of  Plato's  alle- 
gation.  He  obferves^  that,  in  analogy  to  this  doftrine,  Parmenides  held 
two  phyfical  principles ;  thofe  of  fire  and  earth,  or  heat  and  humidity, 
which  together  operated  to  the  generations  in  nature,  the  one  as  the  ar- 

tificer, 

^  Diogea.  Laert.  lib.  9. 
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tificer,  and  the  other  as  the  fubjed  of  the  work.     ITiis  tenet  we  find 
arcribed  to  him  by  Deogene*  Laertius  f ,  and  others,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
fufHcIent  proof  of  what  is  not  called  in  queftzon,  that  he  differed  widely 
from  Xenophanes,  but  can  be  no  evidence  of  his  efpoufing  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  that  has  been  mentioned.     ITie  principle  may  be  rather 
reckoned  a  common  one,  as  it  was  adopted  by  fe/eral  difciples  of  the 
Ionic  fchool.     But  the  chief,  and  only  forcible  argument  is,  that  we 
cannot,  without  fome  fuch  fuppoficion,  undcrftand  upon  what  ground 
the  controverfy  proceeded  between  the  followers  of  Parmenides,  and 
thofe  of  Heraclitus,  which  divided  almofl  all  the  philofophers  of  that 
age  into  two  great  parties,  according  as  they  efpoufed  either  the  immo- 
bility, or  mobility  of  things,  and,  confequently,  held,  the  one,  the  appa- 
rency,  and  the  other,  the  reality  of  motion.     But,  if  the  argument  be- 
tween them  only  included  this  point,  of  local  reft  or  motion,  and  had 
no  reference  to  the  ftate  of  mind  in  the  univerfe,  it  would  feem  to  be 
frivolous,  and  not  of  fuch  great  fignificance ;  and,  if  the  Parmenideans 
maintained  the  immobility,  in  Xenophanes's  fenfe  of  it,  they  would  co- 
incide with  Heraclitus,  and  his  difciples,  in  the  confequence  of  their 
dodrine ;  which,  from  the  conftant  fluidity  of  all  things,  inferred  their 
incomprehenfibility.     Ariftotle,  however,  takes  notice,  that  the  difpate 
between  the  parties  was  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  it  involved  the 
queftion,  whether  there  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fixed  principles 
of  truth,  and  fcience,  beyond  what  the  perception  of  fenfible  objeds  on- 
ly conveyed  to  the  human  underftanding  ?  or,  if  all  our  knowledge  was 
to  be  accounted  no  more  than  an  incoherent  mafs  of  fuch  perceptions  ? 
That  the  tenet  of  Heraclitus,  and  his  followers,  led  to  the  wideft,  and 
wildeft  fcepticifm,  is  fufficiently  obvious,  when  they  maintained,  that 
the  univerfe,  or  all  of  things,  vifible  and  invifible,  was  without  either 
felf-confiftency,  or  dependency  of  parts,  and  in  conftant  and  perpetual 
mutation ;  but  there  is  fome  dubiety,  whether  this  philofopher's  opinion 
reached  to  all  this  pitch  of  extravagance;  as  will  be  remarked  when  we 
come  to  the  account  of  his  life.     His  aflertions,  however,  were  reckon- 
ed fuch  as  unhinged  all  truth  of  fcience,  or  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  By  what  fort  of  argumentation  Pdrmenides  oppofed  his  doftrinc 
of  the  immobility  of  things  to  this  fcepticifm,  fo  as  to  fupport  intellec- 
tual and  moral  principles  of  truth,  we  are  little  informed,  unlefs  wc 
adopt  the  ftate  of  the  cdntroverfy  as  found  in  Plato,  which  will  be  after- 
wards particularly  explained.  Hence  we  need  only  obferve,  that  the 
qualified  doctrine  of  the  immobility  afcribed  to  Parmenides,  and  by 
which  the  charafter  of  (lability  is  alfigned  to  mind  and  intelligence,  and 
that  of  fluduation  to  the  objects  of  fenfe,  fcrved  as  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  Plato's  fyftem  of  ideas,  exifting  by  themfelves,  independent  of 
matter,  or  the  fenfible  world.  As  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides  flourifh* 
ed,  according  to  Laertius,  about  the  691  h  Olympiad,  the  Athenian  phi* 
lofopher  is  reckoned  to  commit  an  AnachroniAn,  when  he  introduces 
the  latter,  even  although  in  his  old  age,  as  a  contemporary  with  Socra- 
tes. 

The  Eleatic  fed  had  its  mofl  diftlnguiibc^d  difciple  in  Zeno  Eleates  ; 
whoy  if  what  was  called  the  ErijUe^  or  the  dlfputatious  kind  of  philofophy, 
deferved  approbation,  was  furely  entitled  to  much  honour  and  applaufe. 
But  we  cannot  truly  efleem  that  art  of  reafoning,  which,  encouraging 
more  the  ftudy  of  evafion  or  fallacy,  than  of  truth  in  argument,  feems 
to  attain  its  end,  when  it  throws  every  queftion  into  perplexity,  and 
confounds,  but  does  not  convince,  or  inform  the  inquifitive  mind.  It 
was  principally  cultivated  under  Euclid,  the  founder  of  the  Megaric 
fchool^the  eleves  of  which  got  the  name  of  the  Contentious  Se£l  appro- 
priated to  them.  Zeno,  however,  as  a  father  of  the  Dialeftic  *,  or 
Logics,  obtained  the  praife  of  Aritlotle,  who,  in  other  refpefts,  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  admire  his  philofophy;  and,  when  he  extolled  his  in- 
genuity in  atgument,  might  be  thought  to  derogate  from  his  own.  Ze- 
no's  famous  arguments  againd  local  motion  proved  a  remarkable  trial 
of  the  Stagirite's  faculty  in  fubtile  difputation  \  and  it  remained  long  a 
queftion  in  the  fchools,  whether  they  were  properly  anfwered  by  him. 
We  may  indeed  imagine  what  the  fubtility  of  his  conceptions  was,  by 
his  being  the  firft  who  argued,  that  fpace,  or  place  of  body  f,  could  be 
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nothing,  or  at  moft  an  idea  of  the  mind  ;  for  this  reafon,  that,  if  it  were 
any  real  thing,  it  might  be  as  well  aflerted,  that  there  was  a  place  of 
that  place,  and  the  fame  affirmation  continued  in  an  endlefs  feries ; 
which  overthrows  all  reafoning.  But  his  four  objeAions  to  ihe  reality 
of  motion  were  deemed  <the  moft  fingular  proof  of  his  invention ;  when, 
ill  a  matter  that  appeared  to  be  placed  beyond  all  conteft,  he  could  fug- 
ged fuch  arguments  as  were  fpecioiis,  and  not  eafily  confuted,  and  yet 
not  conftituted  upon  a  mifapplication,  or  ambiguity  of  words  and  terms, 
but  having  a  direft  reference  to  thofe  refined,  and  hardly  confiftent 
ideas,  which  arife  in  the  human  mind,  when  it  confiders  local  motion 
in  an  abftracl  view,  together  with  the  infinite  divifibility  of  body,  fpace, 
and  time.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  motion  is  communicated  from 
one  body  to  another  at  red,  without  a  procedure  of  the  impulfe  through 
all  the  minute  parts  of  the  latter ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  n9  in- 
itantaneous  motion ;  and,  if  a  body  be  fuppofed  in  motion,  it  mud  alfo 
have  progreffion;  and,  from  this  circumdance,  it  mud  be  abfurdly  con* 
ceived  to  come  to  the  middle  of  the  fpace  it  occupies  before  it  gets  to 
the  end«  But  we  forbear  the  detail  of  thefe  dudied  contradictions  to 
common  reafon,  which,  with  fome  appearance  of  ingenuity,  are 
no  recommendations  of  the  folidity  of  the  metaphyfical  fcience  :  Tet 
in  this  field,  as  having  reputation,  Zeno  chofe  to  diine  i  and,  it  is  pre- 
Aimable,  dretched  his  invention  in  framing  arguments,  of  the  truth  or 
probability  of  which  he  entertained  no  belief.  He  was  not  accounted  a 
fceptic,  or  one  inclined  to  think  in  philoIbp%,  or  ad  in  life,  with  that 
hefitation  about  truth,  and  that  irrefolution,  or  indifference  as  to  a£tion, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  accompany  alike  a  fceptical  and  a  feeble 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mod  rational  *,  manly, 
and  determined,  in  the  general  turn  of  his  conceptions  and  fentiments  ; 
and  hence  his  bold  enterprife,  and  his  invincible  condancy  in  fuffering 
torments  and  death,  in  the  vindication  of  civil  liberty,  has  been  often 
reched  for  the  honour  of  philofophy. 

But  it  would  be  an  improper  omiffion  not  to  infert  here  his  reafoning 
with  refpeft  to  the  eternity,  unity,  and  incomparable  excellency  of  the 

fupreme 
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fupreme  being,  upon  the  fuppofitlon  of  his  exiftence,  as  it  is  (ketched 
by  Ariftotle ;  in  which,  ahhough  we  may  difcern  a  drain  of-  the  argu- 
mentation that  Xenophanes  applied  to  the  univerfe,  there  appears  an 
accuracy  of  inveftigation  on  the  fubjeft  that  merits  rehearfal.\  It  is  im- 
poffible,  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  the  Deity  *,  that  the  being  which  isj  can  be 
generated ;  for,  in  things  fo  produced,  there  is  a  neceffity  that  they 
come  either  from  things  like,  or  thofe  which  are  unlike ;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  fuppofition  is  equivocal,  or  contradiftory  ;  fmce  a 
thing  like  may  as  well  be  conceived  to  generate  its  likenefs,  as  to  be  ge- 
nerated of  it  i  for,  among  things  fimilar,  there  is  a  common  and  refpec- 
tive  equality.  Neither  are  unlike  things  generated  from  the  unlike ; 
for,  whether  we  fuppofe  the  ftronger  to  be  made  from  the  weaker,  or 
the  greater  from  the  lefs,  and  the  better  from  the  worfe ;  or,  in  the 
contrary  way,  the  lefs  excellent  from  thofe  which  are  more  fo  ;  upon 
either  hypothefis  it  will  follow,  that  of  a  nonentity  fomething  is  generated* 
God,  therefore,  if  he  be,  is  not  made,  nor  generated,  but  eternal ;  and, 
if  eternal,  he  hath  an  excellence  of  being  above  all  others  ;  and  there-  ^ 
fore  he  is  one.  If  there  were  two,  or  more,  fuch  as  he,  he  would  ceafe 
to  be  the  moft  excellent.  Among  many  gods,  equal  to  one  another, 
there  can  be  no  bed ;  and  to  real  divinity  it  is  eflential  to  furpafs  all 
others.  To  God,  and  the  power  of  God,  it  belongs  to  have  fway  and 
to  govern ;  and  in  him  every  perfeftion  being  equal  to  another,  he  fees, 
hears,  and  perceives  all  things  with  the  fame  facility.  Thus  for  does 
Zeno's  conceptions  of  divinity  proceed  in  a  manner  that  is  rational ; 
and,  confidering  the  defefts  of  the  current  philofophy  of  his  time,  wor- 
thy of  approbation.  But  what  follows,  with  refpect  to  the  figure  of  the 
divinity  being  round,  and  his  being  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  move- 
able nor  quiefcent,  fhows  that  he  entangled  himfelf  with  thofe  fubtile 
and  perplexed  ideas,  by  which  the  human  mind  in  vain  endeavours  to  rife 
to  adequate  views  of  the  one  only  Being,  who  is  infinite  and  eternaU' 
Zeno  is  reckoned  to  have  flourifhed  about  the  79th  Olympiad. 

We  here  introduce  fome  Iketches  of  the  phyfical  philofophy  of  Hera- 
clitus  and  Empedocles,  together  with  accounts  of  their  other  tenets,  and 
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of  their  charafters,  as  philofophers,  before  we  proceed,  in  the  next  fee- 
tion,  to  coniider  the  principles  of  thofe  called  by  the  particular  name  of 
Atomijis^  or  the  Corpufcular  Seft,  of  which  Leucippus  and  Deraocritus 
were  held  to  be  the  originals  in  Greece, 

Heraclitus  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Ephefus^  in  Afia  Minor,  and 
born  in  a  condition  of  fortune  that  promifed  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  power ;   but  he  early  refigned  thefe  advantages,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  phyfiological  ftudy.     In  the  profecution  of  it,  he  either  negleded,  or 
defpifed,  thofe  helps  to  fcience,  which  the  ableft  geniufes  muft  owe  to 
the  knowledge  or  difcoveries  of  others  before  them.     Upon  this  point, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  his  faying  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  •  ;   but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  language,  and  rather  boafted  of  the  univerfality 
of  his  knowledge.     By  much  learning,  faid  he,  the  mind  is  not  really 
inftructed;   otherwife  Hefiod,  or  Pythagoras,  or  Xenophanes,  would 
have  more  exemplified  its  efficacy  ;   but  there  is  only  one  wifdom,  and 
that  peculiar  to  the  mind,  ^hich  confifts  in  knowing  "  how,  and  when 
^*  to  govern  all  by  all.'*     This  obfcure  fentence  feems  to  have  no  mean- 
ing  that  is  obvious  but  a  political   one ;  yet,  as  he  uttered  fome  things 
very  myfterioufly,  it  was  conftruded  in  various  fenfes.     That  he  held 
the  adrainiftration  of  civil  affairs,  and  efpecially  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment,  in  high  efteem,  appears  from  another  fentence  of  his,  "  that  every 
*'  people  ought  to  fight  as  much  for  their  laws  as  for  their  walls  ;**  and 
from  his  difplaying,  in  fome  paflages  of  his  book  on  Nature,  his  (kill  in 
political  fcience ;  yet  he  was  reftrained  from  the  exercife  of  it  in  the 
Ephefian  (late,  not  only  by  his  difpofition  to  ftudy,  but  by  the  treat- 
ment the  Ephefians  gave  his  friend  Hermodcrus,  whom  he  had  affigned 
for  their  legiflator  f ,  and  they  thought  fit  to  banifli.     Indignation  rofe 
in  his  mind,  naturally  faftidious,  and  of  a  melancholy  caft,  to  a  heighth 
of  rage.     He  pronounced  all  the  Ephefians  of  adult  years  worthy  of  de- 
ftrudion  for  their  (hameful  procedure;  and  alfo  for  the  no  lefs  ignomi- 
nious reafon  they  alledged  for  it.     "  Let  no  man,'*  faid  they,  "  who 
"  pretends  to  excel  another  live  amongft  us ;  but  let  him  remove  to 
"  fome  other  place."    Exprefling,  afterwards,  on  feveral  occafions,  his 
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utter  contempt  of  the  underftanding  and  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
he  fecreted  himfelf  from  them  in  the  receifes  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 
The  acrimony  of  his  temper  increafing,  he,  who  was  never  feen  to  in- 
dulge a  fmile,  now  deplored  the  miferies  of  mankind  with  conftant 
tears.  He  recollefted  not  then,  in  the  impaired  ftate  of  his  niind,  what 
is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  his  apothegms  *,  ^^  that  a  folitary  man  is 
**  either  a  God  or  a  bead."  Or,  perhaps,  he  preferred  to  it  another, 
**  that  wifdom  was  fomething  feparated  from  all  other  things." 

In  thefe  difmal  circumftances,  his  application  to  fludy,  and  to  the 
compofition  of  his  book  on  Nature,  muft  have  been  often  interrupted. 
Accordingly,  the  chafms,  or  involved  fentences  of  that  work,  were  fuch, 
that,  although,  where  intelligible,  it  was  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  mat- 
ter and  ftyle,  yet,  in  many  places,  as  Socrates  faid,  it  required  a  Delian 
diver  f  to  explore  the  ^epth  of  his  meaning.  His  phyfical  principles,  fo  far 
as  they  are  imperfedly  traced  by  feveral  authors,  are  reducible  to  the 
following  particulars :  That  fire  was  the  primary  and  fole  element  in 
nature,  of  which  all  things  confided  \  ;  that  the  compofitions  of  other 
bodies,  and  their  various  phenomena,  were  explicable,  not  according  to 
the  known  power  of  that  element,  to  rarify,  or  to  condenfe  them,  but 
from  the  different  dilatations,  and  contractions  of  itfelf ;  that  the  appa* 
r«at  cxiindion  of  it,  which  was  its  groffer  contraftion,  generated  earth ;. 
which,  loofed  in  its  particles,  was  refolved  into  water;  and  from  its  ex- 
halations, again,  came  air  \  that  the  natural  world,  being  fubje<^ed  tc 
this  vicifEtude,  would,  at  certaia  fatal  periods,  revert  into,  and  be  ab- 
forbed  in  fire,  its  original  principle  §.  He  defined  fate  to  be  ireafonper^ 
vading  untverfal  nature :  In  which  affumption,  he  feems  either  to  have 
deviated  from  that  noted  tenet  of  his  followers,  called  Heraclitians,  that 
all  things  flowed^  without  coherence ^  like  a  river  (|,  or  dated  a  dodrine  not 
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affirmed)  that  the  fame  perfon  could  never  go  twice  into  a  bath  ;  and  Cratyjus,  his 
difciple,  faid,  not  even  once.  The  human  foul,  though  allowed  by  him  to  be  inex* 
filicablc,  he  held  to  be,  like  other  things,  in  conftaat  fluxion.     Motion,  he  faid,  was 
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reconcileable  with  his  other  theory;  if  that  implied,  befide  rejecting  the 
teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  the  uncertainty  and  fallacy  of  all  the  percep- 
tions, or  judgments,  of  the  human  mind.  Opinion  he  called  the  facred 
difeafe.  Yet  he  declared  the  human  foul  to  be  of  a  nature  he  could 
not,  by  all  his  ftudy,  comprehend.  On  feveral  fubjeds,  although  opi- 
niative,  he  expreffed  himfelf  like  a  Pythagorean.  "  My  body,'*  faid  he, 
"  is  but  the  vileft  drofs ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  is,  I  (hall  treat  it  with  forae  care, 
'*  as  long  as  God  requires  me  to  to  make  ufe  of  it,  as  an  inftrument  of 
"  .aftion.**  But  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  coUeft  with  exaftnefs  the 
philofophical  tenets  of  a  man,  who,  fometimes  from  aflfedation  of  fingu- 
larity,  and  often  from  diftemper,  is  acknowledged  to  have  written  many 
things  in  a  contradiftory,  or  an  unintelligible  drain.  We  fhall  only  re* 
mark,  that  his  choice  of  his  phyfical  principle,  fire,  as  the  conftituent, 
and  prime  mover  of  the  natural  elements,  (bowed  difcernment,  and  his 
manner  of  conceiving  its  adion,  a  degree  of  ingenuity ;  and  that  it  might 
be  juftly  deemed  to  be  more  efficacious  in  the  production  of  the  varying 
qualities  of  bodies,  and,  therefore,  more  tenible  in  theory  than  any  fpe- 
culation  upon  the  inferior  elements,  or  the  divifions  of  matter  into  its 
minuted  parts.  After  all  the  fearches  that  late  ages  have  made  into  the 
Jiamina  of  bodies,  and  their  afkion  upon  one  another,  it  feems  to  be 
evinced,  that  an  aetherial  fluid,  of  the  nature  of  fire,  pervades  them 
more  univerfaliy,  and  produces  more  wonderful  effeds,  than  is  found  to 
be  done  by  any  known  element.  Heraclitus  flourifhed  about  the  69th 
Olympiad,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  Perfian  monarch  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  whofe  invitation  to  come  to  his  court,  he,  with  a  tinfture  of 
philofophic  pride,  declined.  He  is  faid  to  have  given  a  like  refufal  to  a 
requeft  of  the  Athenians. 

"lAgrigentum,  in  Sicily,  gave  birth  to  Empedocles  j  and,  in  the  judge- 
irient  of  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  more  honour  and  celebrity  was  .de- 
rived  to  the  ifland  from  this  circumftance,  than  from  all  the  wonders  of 
Nature  it  contained  ;  although  Charibdis  roared  on  its  coaft,  and  iEtna 
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flamed  in  the  midft  of  its  domains.  His  encomiaftic  lines  *  are  in  a 
high  ftrain  of  enthufiafm,  efpecially  coming  from  a  philofophical  poet; 
and,  perhaps,  in  refpeft  to  the  fubjed  he  treats,  to  that  nature  of  things 
be  attempts  to  explain,  they  may  be  reckoned  both  extravagantly  and  un- 
juftifiably  applied.  Yet,  it  may  be  alledged  in  his  excufei  that  he  only 
extols  reafon  in  the  human  bread  as  fuperior  to  all  other  exhibitions  of 
it.  It  is  no  more,  too,  than  one  phyfical  poet  pouring  incenfe  on  the 
admired  works  of  another:  There  was,  however,  little  correfpondence  in 
their  philofophical  tenets.  The  four  elements  were  aflumed  by  the  Si- 
cilian fage  as  the  principles  of  all  natural  generations ;  yet  Stobaeus  t> 
and  the  author  de  Placitis^  alledge,  that  he  held  certain  minutiae  of  bo- 
dies, of  fimilar  parts,  and  round,  to  be  antecedent  to  the  formation  of 
the  elements,  and,  therefore,  conjoin  his  dodrine  with  that  of  Epicurus, 
and  other  Atomifts.  But  we  know,  with  more  certainty,  that,  to  fire, 
or  aether,  water,  earth,  and  air,  he  added  the  concomitant  powers  of 
concord  zndi  difcord ;  and,  giving  the  poetic  names  of  Jupiter,  Neftis, 
Juno,  and  Dis,  or  Pluto,  to  the  feveral  elements,  he  made  all  the  pro* 
dudions  and  phaenomena  of  Nature  to  arife  J  from  their  union  or  fepa- 
nttion.  According  to  him,  there  was  properly  no  fettled  conftitution 
of  things ;  but  the  vicifTitudes  of  junction  and  disjundion,  of  love  and 
difcord,  everlaftingly  took  place.  So  fung  the  bard  of  Agrigentum,  in 
a  poem  of  five  thoufand  verfes,  including  thofe  he  wrote  on  religious 
hiftrations  ;  and,  while  he  gained  much  public  admiration,  he  thought 
it  the  more  allowable  to  applaud  himfelf.  In  comparifon  with  the  Sici- 
lians, 

♦  Quonim  Acragantinus  cum  primis  Empedocles  eft, 
Hie  eft  vafta  Charibdis,  ct  hie  JEtnaca  minantur 

■    Murmura 

Quae  eum  magna  modis  mulcts  miranda  videtur, 

Gcntibus  humanis  rcgio— 

N'd  tamcn  hoc  habniflc  viro  pracc!arius  in  fc, 
Ncc  fandum  magis,  et  mirum,  eanimque  vidctur. 
Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pedoris  ejus 
Vociferantar,  et  exponunt  praeclara  reperCa, 
Ut  vix  humana  videatur  ftirpe  creacus. 

De  Rer.  Nat.  lib.  i. 
f  De  Placitis  Philofoph.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  :t^  Ariftot.  Metaph.  lib*  4. 

p.  677.     Diogcn.  Laert.  lib.  8.  p.  538. 
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lians,  he  ftyled  himfelf  a  god,  with  his  proper  attribute  of  immortality  ; 
fo  that  Lucretius*s  panegyric,  which  afferts,  that  on  account  of  his  won* 
derful  endowments,  be  could  hardly  be  thought  fprung  of  the  human  race^ 
flill  fell  (hort  of  the  character  he  aiTumed.  Sextus  Empiricus  thinking 
this  frantic  expreffion  irreconcileable  to  his  having  common  reafon  ^,  al- 
ledges  that  he  could  mean  no  more  by  it  than  fome  other  philofophers, 
who  faid,  that,  poiTeffing  purity,  and  fandity  of  mind,  they  had  a  god 
within  them,  or  a  receptacle  fit  for  a  deity. 

His  general  principles,  that  have  been  mentioned^  implied  the  doc- 
trine, that  things  in  the  univerfe  fometimes  moved,  and  fometimes  were 
at  reft  f .  The  one  enfued,  when,  out  of  many  things,  or  of  the  feveral 
elements,  concord  made  one  thing,  which  was  improperly  called  gene- 
ration ;  and  aifo,  when,  of  one  thing,  difcord  made  many  things,  as  in 
what  was  termed  their  diflblution.  Reft  happened  in  the  intervals  of 
thefe  two  movements  \  and,  therefore,  he  reckoned  that  the  world  was 
not  the  fame  with  the  univerfe ;  and  that  thofe  parts  only  of  the  latter 
were  called  by  the  former  name,  which  underwent  the  different  influen- 
ces  of  concord  and  difagreement.  All  the  reft  was  matter  unmoved^ 
and  in  profound  quiet.  Whether  in  this  ftate  the  natural  elements  ex* 
ifted  at  all,  or  how  they  lay  together,  or  if  they  had  any  diftinguiihable 
form  more  than  the  chaos  of  the  poets,  we  are  left  to  conjedure.  Tet» 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  their  exifting  as  many  things,  and  not  one  thingj^ 
it  muft  be  prefumed,  that  Concord  was  the  firft  mover;  fince  StriEe^ber 
oppoiite,  could  only  intervene,  and  divide  that  which  before  was  one, 
and  in  a  condition  of  harmony.  But  Empedocles,  whom  Ariftotle  pro* 
nounces  \  rather  a  ftumbling  than  an  accurate  reafoner,  made  his  twa 
principles  convertible  into  each  other,  and  contention  to  arife  out  of 
friendftiip,  originally,  and  as  much,  as  friendfhip  out  of  contention  ;  fo 
that  the  queftion  about  the  firft  introdudion  oi  motion  was  rendered 
nugatory,  or  evaded. 

B'efide  the  two  imaginary  powers,  of  concord  and  difcord,  Empedocles 
fpoke  of  a  one  God,  or  deity,  exempted  from  their  influence  |[,  and  not 

included 


♦  Ad?crf.  Mathem.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  p.  6i.  f  Ariftot.  Phyt  lib.  8.  c.  i.  p.  319, 

t  Metaph.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  p.  646.  |  Ibid.  Kb.  3.  c.  4.  p.  (>6%n 
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included  in  the  generations  of  other  things ;  and  who,  happy  in  himfelf^ 
knew  not  contention.  For,  according  to  bis  philofophy,  all  know- 
ledge proceeded  from  zfenje  of  like  to  like*;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  from  a 
participation  of  the  element  of  any  thing  to  the  conception  of  it.  Thus, 
faid  he,  we  know  water,  by  water  in  us  ;  fire  by  fire ;  earth  by  earth ; 
air  by  air  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  friendfliip  and  contention.  ThivS 
was  a  fhort  and  eafy  account  of  a  difficult  point,  the  origin  of  our  ideas. 
To  render  it  complete,  he  made  the  human  foul  a  compound  of  the  four 
elements  \  and  hence  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  fpccial  knowledge  of 
each  of  them.  But,  without  infilling  on  fuch  fuperficial  drains  of  his 
philofophy,  we  may  here  take  occafion  to  repeat  an  obfervation  already 
made,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  called  Phyfical  Philofophers,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  Atomical  fed  of  them  in  Greece.  We  have  Ariftotle's 
teftimony,  that  Empedoles  did  not  comprehend,  in  his  phyfical  prin* 
ciples,  the  agency  of  that  deity,  whom  he  mentions  as  a  fcparate  and 
fuperior  being  to  them,  but  difcuffed  the  whole  conftitution  of  things  by 
a  theory  of  fympathy  and  antipathy,  agreement  and  averfion.  It  is  mod 
probable,  that  he  did  no  more  in  this  feclufion  of  his  fuperior  deity 
from  any  ititerference  in  the  work,  than  what  other  philofophers,  who 
t>rofefled  to  hold  forth  a  phyfical  fyftem,  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
do,  even  when  they  admitted  one  eternal  and  ungenerated  being,  called 
God.  Their  invention  and  inquiry,  they  fuppofed,  could  not  fufficient- 
iy  appear,  but  by  deducing  from  fome  of  the  natural  elements,  or  by  the 
^ion  of  certain  ideal  powers  in  the  univerfe,  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  worlds  of  beings,  inanimate  and  animate,  vegetable,  brutal,  ra- 
tional, and  intelligent.  But  how  abfurdly,  and  inconfiftently,  this  talk 
was  performed,  is  evinced,  not  only  from  Empedocles's  theory,  but  tha^ 
of  the  feveral  fpeculatifts  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  and  others  that  have  been 
examined,  l^e  Roman  poet,  Ovid,  who  appears,  as  well  as  Lucretius, 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  famous  poem  of  the  Sicilian  bard,  on 
the  nature  and  principles  of  things^  and  whofe  notion  of  a  concordia  difcors 
feems  to  be  copied  from  it,  is  known,  by  every  fcholar,  to  defiderate  a 
principle  adequate  to  the  arrangement  of  his  chaos.    It  is  a  God^  and  a 

better 


*  Sextus  Empiric,  ibid. 
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better  nature^  than  could  be  found  in  it  * ;  but  to  which  deity,  in  the 
catalogue  of  gods,  the  work  was  to  be  referred,  he  ventures  not  to  de* 
clare,  but  leaves  it  doubtful;  and,  it  is  likely,  in  imitation  of  the  authors 
he  confuhed. 

With  refpefl:  to  the  folutions  Empedocles  gives  of  the  particular  phe- 
nomena of  Nature,  or  his  notions  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  it  is  unneceffary  to  be  particular.  They  are,  in  general,  nei- 
ther better  nor  worfe  than  thofe  of  almofl:  all  the  Grecian  phyfiologifts 
who  preceded  him  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  thofe  who  followed  after 
him  for  feveral  generations.  His  chryftalline  heavens,  with  ftars  of  fire 
fattened  to  them,  while  the  planets  were  left  loofe,  are  equal  to  Hera- 
clitus's  flaming  lamps,  in  the  form  of  boats,  nourifhed  from  the  exhala* 
tions  of  the  earth  ;  and  his  fea,  faid  to  be  the  fweat  fqueezed  from  the 
earth  by  the  fun's  heat,  is  not  fo  defpicable  as  Xenophanes's  fancy  of 
cloudy  ftars,  having  their  fires  extinguiftied  through  the  day,  and  light- 
ed up  every  night.  In  the  many  abfurd  opinions  adopted  in  phyfics  and 
aftronomy,  by  the  ancient  philofophers,  for  a  fuccefllon  of  ages,  we  have 
a  convincing  demonftration  how  ineflfeftual  to  proper  difcoveries,  upon 
thefe  fubje£ls,  all  efforts  of  imagination  muft  jM-ove ;  and  that,  while 
men  of  genius  contented  themfelves  with  the  common  afpecls  of  things 
around  them,  without  iattentive  and  continued  obfervations  on  their  va- 
rious appearances,  the  theories  formed  by  them  about  the  celeftial  bo- 
dies, and  their  motions,  or  even  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  ones,  could  differ  little  from  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar ;  and, 
if  they  exceeded  the  latter  in  fancy,  they  could  only  equal  them  in  truth. 
The  detail,  therefore,  of  thefe  reveries,  we  have,  in  a  great  meafure» 
avoided ;  and  fliall  forbear,  in  decent  regard  to  the  name  of  philofo- 
phy. 

It  yet  remains  to  add  fome  remarks  on  the  common  report  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sicilian  philofopher  was  faid  to  have  made  his 
exit,  by  a  tremendous  leap  into  the  burning  jaws  of  ^tna  f .     The  a£t 

is 

•  Sic  ubi  difpofitam,  quifquis  fuit  illc  dconim, 
CoDgericm  fecuit,  feAamque  in  membra  redegit. 

Metamorph.  lib.  i.  §  2. 

t  Luc ia&.  Dial,  de  Morte  Peregrini.     Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  lib.  8. 
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is  allowed  to  have  pailed  in  a  clandeftine  way;  and  that  the  decedion  of 
it  enlued  by  the  Angular  accident  of  one  of  his  brazen  fandals  being 
thrown  out  by  the  mountain,  and  fo  fmall  a  relid  of  him  being  found 
entire.     He  was  not  known  to  be  liable  to  any  natural  phrenzy ;  but 
the  vanity  he  often  (bowed  in  performing  amazing  feats,  by  medicine, 
and  expelling  epidemical  didempers  and  plagues,  taken  together  with 
the  language  he  held  with  refpect  to  himfelf,  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
condition  to  mortal  men,  conftitdted  a  prefumption,  if  not  a  clear  proof, 
that  he  had  recourfe  to  this  ftratagem,  although  the  moil  audacious  one, 
to  eftabliih  the  belief  he  had  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  laboured  to  excite, 
of  his  being  an  immortal  divinity,  and,  therefore,  was  removed  in  fome 
fupernatural  way  out  of  the  world.     Such  is  the  fummary  of  the  charge 
againft  Empedocles,  as  an  impoftor  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  who 
could  encounter  death  in  any  form,  rather  than  not  attain  his  favourite 
obj#&i  to  which,  as  he  had  many  accufers,  fome  fatirical  one  might 
fubjein,  according  to  Horace's  infinuation  *,  that  being  accounted  a 
dramatic,  as  well  as  a  phyfical  poet,  he  might  think  himfelf  entitled  to* 
the  liberty  allowed  the  former,  of  managing,  in  the  manner  he  pleafed, 
bis  etcitfr^m  the  drama*     In  his  vindication,  the  alledged  account  of  his 
death  is  declared,  by  feveral  authors  of  credit,  to  be  altogether  a  fic- 
tion, which  had  been  raifed  upon  no  other  voucher,  incident,  or  cir- 
cumftance,  but  that  of  there  being  no  cer^n  record  of  the  time  or 
place  in  which  he  died  ;  and  that  no  fepulchre  or  monument  was  found 
eceded  to  him  at  Agrigeutum.      For  this  a  reafon  was  given,  that  ha- 
ving taken  a  journey  into  the  Peloponnefus  of  Greece,  he  never  return- ' 
ed,  but  died  there  ;  or,  as  Phavorinus  related  it,  at  Meflina,  after  a  pu- 
blic folemnity,  by  a  fall  from  his  chariot.     Strabo  f ,  entering  gravely 
into  the  queflion,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  Empedocles  could 
not  have  accomplifhed  his  death  in  the  manner  reprefented,  by  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  the  dreadful  vorago  of  the  mountain,  whence,  when 
the  fiery  eruptions  ceafed,  a  violent  wind  blew  conftantly,  and  with 

P  force 


-Ardentem  frigidus  JEin^m 


Infiliit ;  fit  jus  liccatque  perirc  poetis. 

HoitAT.  dc  Arte  Poet; 
t  Strab.  lib.  8. 
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force  fufficient  to  repel  the  near  approach  of  any  human  being.  From 
the  contradiftory  aflertions,  as  to  fa£ls,  on  the  part  of  the  arraigners, 
and  defenders,  the  queftion  appears  to  be  thrown  back,  for  refolution, 
upon  the  general  charafter  of  Empedocles ;  whether,  in  his  behaviour 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  could  be  deemed  to  have  carried  his  vanityi 
and  affeflation  of  divine  honours,  to  the  pitch  of  extravagance  alledged 
againfl:  him.  Here,  too,  the  evidence  has  its  counter  parts.  Many  of 
his  public  a£Hons  attefted  him  to  be  humane,  temperate,  liberal,  and 
beneficent,  and  fo  moderate  and  unafpiring,  as  to  fecular  dignity  and 
honour,  that  he  refufed  the  principality  of  Agrigentum,  when  offered 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  denied  that  he  difcovered  excef- 
five  oftentation  and  vanity  in  the  attire  of  his  perfon,  in  his  equipage 
for  all  public  appearances,  and,  upon  fome  occafions,  did  not  decline 
accepting  the  rituals  allotted  to  a  divinity.  Upon  this  admitted  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  condud,  he  has  been  much  more  condemned  than  ac« 
quitted ;  and,  to  the  cenfure  or  ridicule  of  his  affeftation  in  life,  the  be- 
lief of  the  lad  ad  of  his  infane  ambition,  although  by  no  means  pro- 
ved,  has  been  generally  added. 

Ariftotle,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  reports,  reckoned  Empedocles  one  of 
the  earlieft  founders  of  the  rhetorical  art.  His  delivering  his  philofo- 
phy  in  a  poem  was  no  (ingularity ;  but  rather,  after  Hefiod's  example, 
fuch  compofition  of  their  works  was  often  preferred  by  the  philofophers 
of  feveral  fucceeding  generations.  The  fyftems  of  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides,  and  fome  others,  were  alfo  compofed  in  the  ftile  of  the 
mufes.  The  period  of  Empedocles's  birth  and  death  is  among  the  un- 
fixed  points  in  chronology ;  and  it  can  only  be  faid,  with  certainty,  that 
Jic  -flourifhed  between  the  75th  and  80th  Olympiad. 
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SECTION  n. 


Of  the  Aimical  Pbilofophy^ — and  the  Phyftcal  Theories  (f  Leucippus  and 
Democritus. 


WE  inquire  not  here,  when  or  where  the  atomical  philofophy  firflr 
took  its  rife ;  whether  in  Phoenicia,  or  in  Greece ;  or  what 
credit  is  due  to  the  report  mentioned  by  Polidonius,  of  its  having  a  Si- 
donian  original,  from  a  philofopher  of  that  nation,  called  Mofchus,  who 
lived  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Strabo  *,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  both 
take  notice  of  this  tradition ;  which  has  given  occafion  to  various  con- 
jeftures  of  the  learned  about  the  name  and  country  of  Mofchus.  Leu- 
cippus and  Democritus  were  allowed  to  be  the  firfl  Grecian  adepts  in 
this  phyfical  theory ;  and  certain  it  appears,  that  no  fyftem  of  it  was 
formed  in  any  of  the  fchools  of  Greece  at  an  earlier  period  than  their 
appearance.  We  fhall  not,  therefore,  examine,  with  fome  authors, 
whether  its  origin,  in  that  country,  may  be  traced  to  Pythagoras's  mo^ 
nads^  under  the  interpretation  of  atoms^  or  to  like  glofTes  on  the  obfcu* 
rities  of  other  philofophers;  but  (hall  only  premife,  to  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  atomical  theories  of  thefe  two  philofophers,  a  remark  oa 
the  ftate  of  phyfical  knowledge,  among  the  Greeks,  about  the  periods 
in  which  they  are  reckoned  to  have  flourifhed. 

We  have  already  dated  in  what  range  of  fcience  the  forward  genius 
of  the  Greeks  chiefly  difplayed  itfelf ;  and  how  thofe  called  phyfical 
philofophers  among  them  were  little  more  than  mere  fpeculatifts  upon 

P  a  the- 
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the  naf  ural  elements,  as  they  appeared,  without  any  courfe  of  obferva* 
tions  or  experiments  being  inftituted,  for  difcovering  the  natures  and 
qualities  of  bodies.     Amongft  all  their  cities,  or  dates,  there  was  no 
public  provifion   made  for  phyfiological  ftudy ;  and  their  philofophers, 
befide  the  different  bent  of  thefr  genius,  wete,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  in  no  condition  to  undertake,  and  much  lefs  to  profecute 
this  talk,  to  the  improvement  of  fcience.     As  interludes,  or  concomi- 
tant entertainments  of  the  Olympic  games,  exhibitions  of  the  fcientific, 
or  literary  kind,  were  introduced ;  but  the  fubjefts  of  them  were  eithef 
inventions  in  fome  of  the  praftical  arts,  or  fpecimens  of  the  more  inge- 
nious ones,  fuch  as  poetry,  mufic,  painting,  rhetoric,  and  hiftory.     To 
productions  in  the  more  ab(lra£k  fciences,  or  difquifitions  in  phyfics, 
they  could  not  be  extended ;  and,  although  we  have  it  to  narrate,  that 
Democritus  read,  in  a  public  affcmbly,  one  of  his  phyfical  treatifes,  it 
was  a  fmgular  and  dangerous  experiment ;  fince  any  cofmogony,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  received  theology,  wa«  more  likely  to  have  excited  in- 
dignation,  and  procured  banifliment  to  its  author,  than  obtained  ap- 
ph\ik  or  reward.    From  thefe  circumftances,  Phyfics,  properly  fo  cal- 
led,  could  not  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  but  in  an  inadequate  and  fuper- 
ficial  manner ;  and  the  few  of  their  philofophers  who  were  inclined  to 
more  diligent  inveftigations  in  that  fcience,  were  more  efpecially  obliged 
to  refort  to  the  colleges  of  foreign  countries,  for  information  and  pro- 
grefs  in  it ;  &n  attainment  which  muft  have  proved  as  flow  as  it  was  la- 
borious.   Democritus  appears  to  have  given  more  application  to  this 
fludy,  and,  by  what  he  learned  abroad,  to  have  been  more  intelligent  in 
it  than  all  his  phyfical  prcdeceflbrs.    It  muft  be  added,  that  he  was  not 
followed,  or  but  indifferently,  by  any  clafs  of  Grecian  philofophers,  for 
a  long  feries  of  time,  in  this  painful  traft  of  knowledge ;  and,  until 
Califthenes  *,  at  the  requcft  of  Ariftotle,  and  by  the  concurring  favour 
and  munificence  of  Alexander,  made  that  immenfe  colleftion  of  the  vc- 
getable,  and  animal,  and  other  fpecies  of  natural  bodies,  from  the  va- 
rious regions  which  the  Macedonian  prince  over-ran,  as  a  conqueror^ 
and  alfo  tranfmitted  thofe  records  of  aftronomical  obfervations,  which 
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hid  been  kept  for  many  centuries  by  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  it  may 
be  juftly  reckoned,  that  the  proficiency  of  the  Greeks  in  thefe  fubjeds 
was  inconfiderable,  and  did  not  much  exceed  that  of  the4iattons,  which, 
in  other  refpefts,  compared  with  them,  were  accounted  rude  and  illite- 
rate. Even  thufe  tables  of  obfervations  on  the  motions  of  the  celeflial 
bodies,  adapted  as  ,they  were  to  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  and  to  the 
correftion  of  many  errors  in  chronology  and  hiilory,  feem  to  have  been 
little  confulted,  or  turned  to  fmall  account  in  fcience,  until  the  reigns 
txf  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Alexandrine 
fchool. 

The  vague  account  given  of  the  time  in  which  Leucippus  appeared, 
and  the  uncertainty  *  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where,  or  under 
-whom  he  ftudied,  may  be  confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
bid  about  the  ambiguity  of  the  origin  of  the  Atomical  philofophy  in 
Oreece.  The  explication  of  his  theory  of  atoms,  or  imperceptibly  fmall 
partides  of  matter,  and  a  void^  has  been  commonly  delivered  by  au* 
Ihors  tinder  the  name  and  recommendation  of  Democritus's  more  ex* 
plicit  and  improved  fyftem  of  them.  We  might  therefore  omit  the 
4iort  fketch  of  Leucippus's  cofmogony,  which  we  find  in  Diogenes  La- 
crtius,  or  confider  it  only  in  conneflion  with  the  dodrine  and  principles 
t>f  bis  more  celebrated  follower,  and  difciple.  But,  as  there  appears  to 
be  an  invention  and  ingenuity  in  it,  which  induced  at  lead  one  learned 
author  f  in  the  laft  century  to  contend,  that  it  muft  have  fuggefted  to 
Defcartes  the  firft  idea  of  his  vortices^  and  that  Leucippus  may  not  for- 
feit to  another  the  (hare  of  reputation  due  to  him,  we  (hall  (late  in  what 
manner  he  conceived  that  a  globe,  fuch  as  our  terreftrial  one,  might  be 
formed,  upon  his  only  aflumed  principles  of  an  infinity  of  atoms,  and  a 
Vacuum.  *'  After  the  floating  motion,  which  he  fuppofes  the  former  ever 
to  have  had  in  the  latter,  it  muft  have  happened,  that  fome  of  the  atoms, 
teckoned  to  be  of  various  figures  and  (hapes,  would  come  clofer  to- 
gether, and  be  feparated  from  the  reft;  and  that,  by  their  huddle  upon 
one  another,  a  fort  of  rolling,  or  toQing  about  of  them  in  the  empty 

fpace, 
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fpace,  would  be  occafioncd.  In  confcquence  of  this,  hitting  againft  one 
anotKer  j.  and  now  fome,  and-  now  others,  prevailing  to  carry  them  in 
different  direftionsj'^hofe  which  w^re  alike  would  come  at  length  to  en- 
counter  with  their  like,  and,  leaving  the  atoms  in  difparity  to  them,  fet- 
tle more  eafily  in  a  confiftent  form ;  but,  being  of  equal  weight,  and 
their  mafs  of  vaft  magnitude,  they  could  not  revolve,  until  fuch  of  them 
as  were  placed  upon  the  extremities,  being  lefs  preffed  together,  recoil- 
ed,  or  leaped  back  again  into  the  v  vacuum.  Upon  this  incident,  a  rota- 
lion  would  enfue  in  the  remaining  body  of  the  atoms,  which  now  cling- 
ing fafter  to  one  another,  would  form  the  firft  concretion  of  them  in  a 
globular  (hape.  There  would  be  produced  upon  its  revolving  fuperfi- 
cies,  a  kind  of  ikin,  or  fubtile  membran^,  inclofing  within  it  all  varieties 
of  atoms ;  but,  as  it  would  rather  wear  thinner,  than  become  more 
grofs,  from  their  conftant  attrition  and  motion,  it  would  ferve,  chiefly, 
to  attrad  greater  numbers  of  them  from  without  towards  their  middle 
aggregate ;  which,  by  this  means,  would  be  more  condenfed,  and  gra- 
dually  acquire  the  folidity  and  firmnefs  of  the  body  of  the  earth/*  In 
this  effay  of  Leucippus,  towards  the  formation  of  a  revolving  globe, 
with  his  atoms  having  felf  motion,  although  there  be  not  precifion,  or 
fufficient  accuracy  fhown  about  the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  yet,  making 
fome  allowance  upon  this  point,  and  comparing  it  with  what  we  are  fui> 
ther  to  learn  from  the  theories  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  the  fignal 
improvers  of  the  Atomical  fyftem,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  defpicable 
part,  but  rather  the  moft  plaufibk  one,  of  their  doftrine.  This  may  be 
allowed,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  what  is  intimated,  but  not  dt- 
ftin£^ly  exprefled,  about  the  atoms  on  the  extremities  of  their  mafs  fly 
ing  off,  when  its  revolution  enfued  ;  which  prefents  an  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  that  great  principle  in  mechanics,  fmce  fo  much  illuftrated,  by 
which  every  body  moving  round  its  axis  is  found  to  have  a  conftant 
tendency  to  recede  from,  as  well  as  to  prefs  towards  its  centre.  It  was 
diis  interpretation,  given  by  Huetius  to  the  paflage  we  have  quoted  from 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  afforded  fome  ground  for  his  argument,  that 
the  French  philofopher,  inftead  of  being  the  inventor  of  his  theory  of 
the  vorticesy  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  cofmogony  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus* 

This 
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This  lad  pbilofopher,  who  had  fo  great  a  name  in  antiquity,  was  com- 
monly reputed  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.     The  opulence  of  his  fa- 
ther was  reputed  to  have  enabled  him  to  receive,  and  furnifh  entertain- 
ment for  foAe  days,  to  Xerxes,  and  part  of  his  army,  difcomfited,  and 
fugitive  from  Greece  *.     The  monarch  is  faid  to  have  left,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  his  hofpitable  entertainer,  two  or  three  of  the  Perfian  magi, 
with  the  charge  of  inftrufting  his  fons  in  their  fciences.   That  Ofthanes, 
a  chief  of  the  ma^i,  whom  Pliny  mentions  f  as  an  attendant  of  .the  ex- 
pedition, might  be  one  of  the  number,  feems  not  very  probable.     But 
that  feveral  of  that  order  were  difperfed  in  Greece,  with  the  view  of 
making  profylites  to  their  theology,  and  that  the  Greeks  became  at  this 
period  better,  and  more  generally  acquainted  with  the  Perfian  and  Chal- 
daic  knowledge  in  aflronomy,  and  divination  by  the  ftars,  and  were 
particularly  captivated  with  their  performances  in  the  magical  art,  is . 
fufficiently  attefted.     Democritus,  therefore,  in  the  years  of  puerility  J, 
received  from  his  Perfian  preceptors  fome  elements  of  literature,  if  not 
of  fcience ;  and,  mod  probably,  what  was  more  fuited  to  his  age,  and 
more  ufefttl  in  his  fubfequent  peregrinations,,  a  preparation  for  learning 
the  Afiatic  languages.     But,  whatever  his  youthful  and  domeftic  im- 
provements may  be  reckoned,  he  foon  difcovered  the  ardent  thirft  of 
his  mind  after  fcience.     He  was  the  youngeft  of  three  brothers ;  and, 
when  their  paternal  inheritance  came  to  be  divided,  he  made  choice  of 
that  (hare  which  appeared  rather  the  leaft  valuable,  but  could  moft 
readily  be  reduced  into  money.     It  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents ;  a 
large  fortune  for  a  private  perfon,  but  which  he  accounted  inconfide- 
rable  to  be  expended  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience  §,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  nobler  treafure  of  wifdom  and  knowledge,  which  philofophic  ftudy 
affords  to  the  inquifitive  mind.     After  attending  Leucippus,  and  other 
Grecian  matters,  he  refolved  to  gratify  to  the  utmoft  his  favourite  paf- 
fion,  and,  it  may  be  faid,  the  only  one  by  which  he  was  ever  known  to 
be  actuated.     Taking  a  courfe  fimilar  to  what  many  of  the  Grecian 
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fpace,  woulr^  '  be  pa/Ted,  of  a  long  life,  fiill  forty  years  in  Phoenicia, 

anotner  and  in  the  Periian  and  Indian  territories. 

Jiffr  proficiency  in. knowledge,  and  high  entertainment  to  him- 

.  thcfe  peregrinations,  may  be  underftood  from  what  he  de- 
a  kind  of  exultation  or  triumph,  upon  his  return  *,  "  That, 
.n  of  his  time,  he  bad  been  the  greatelt  traveller,  had  converfed 
.Aore  of  the  fages  and  learned,  in  different  countries,  and  made 
.noil  inquiries,  in  philofophy ;  and  that,  in  the  demonftration  of 
ies  and  figures^  not  even  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  called  Arpedonaptae^ 
could  excel  him/*  Inftrufted  he  was  in  ever)'  fpecies  of  fcience  j  in 
mathematics,  phyfics,  ethics,  and  in  all  the  liberal  arts ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly converfant  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  com- 
pofitions,  and  of  what  might  be  effeded  by  their  analyfis  f ,  and  the 
commixture  of  their  minuted  particles.  He  owed  to  the  priefts  of 
Memphis  that  inftrudion  in  aftronomy  |,  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  galaxy  in  the  heavens  a  co-apparition  of  ftars.  To  what  ac- 
count he  turned,  in  his  voluminous  writings,  the  materials  of  informa- 
tion he  had  accefs  to,  and  the  communications  in  fcience  he  received, 
we  may  judge  from  what  Pliny  fays  §  of  the  ufe  he  made  of  the  books 
of  Apollonices  and  Dardanus,  Phoenician  authors,  upon  whom  he 
wrote  commentaries ;  but  fo  partially,  as  to  leave  room  for  publications 
of  his  own  upon  their  general  principles  and  doctrine.  This  pradice, 
the  Roman  phyfiologift  obferves,  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Gre- 
cian philofophers,  who  might  be  faid  not  only  to  have  travelled  abroad, 
but,  feveral  of  them,  to  have  gone  into  exile  for  many  years,  in  order 
to  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  their  countries,  every  known  art  or  fcience; 
and,  therefore,  might  juflly  think  their  pains  and  expence  ought  to  be 
produftive  of  fome  reputation,  as  well  as  emolument  to  themfelvcs. 
Magicj  indeed,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word  ||,  was  what  they 
were  principally  underftood  to  have  learned  in  their  foreign  excurfions  ; 
but  it  was  well  known  to  the  philofophers  themfelves,  and  to  all  the 

learned 
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learned,  in  what  fenfe  that  word  was  taken  in  the  countries  they  vifited, 
and  that  it  denominated  the  fcience  of  natural  philofophy,  and  that  part 
of  it,  efpecially,  which  led  either  to  ufeful,  or  furprifing  difcoveries,  in 
the  qualities  of  bodies. 

Upon  returning  to  Abdera,  Democritus  found  that  he  had  incurred 
a  penal  law  of  the  city,  which  excluded,  from  the  right  of  fepukhre  *, 
every  one  who,  like  him,  could  be  proved  to  have  confumed,  in  an  un- 
accountable manner,  his  whole  patrimony.  To  fhun  this  mark  of  ig» 
nominy,  and  to  gain  favour  with  his  countrymen,  he  either  availed  him- 
'  felf  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a  philofopher,  fuch  as  be  was,  could 
foretel  future  events,  and  ventured  to  emit  certain  predictions  with  re- 
(piGt  to  them,  which  only  to  vulgar  underflandings  could  be  accounted 
fupernatural ;  or  elfe  f ,  he  imagined  he  had  attained,  by  his  converfe 
with  the  magi,  the  art  of  divination.  Two  of  his  prefagcs  are  recorded 
by  Pliny  |,  which,  although  wonderful,  rather  than  miraculous,  produ- 
ced fuch  an  effed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  furpafTed  his  mod 
fanguine  hopes.  With  an  unanimous  voice,  they  proclaimed  him  wif» 
dom  itfelf,  and  ofiWed  him  divine  honours.  While  under  this  favou« 
rable  prepdifeffion,  he  took  the  liberty  to  produce,  and  read  in  their  af- 
fembly,  a  famous  work  of  his,  which  had  the  title  of  the  great  Dioco/mosi 
and  began  %f  Here  I  difcourfe  of  all  things.  .  As  it  muft  have  unfolded 
the  principles  of  that  atomical  philofophy  he  meant  to  introduce,  he 
may  be  reckoned  fortunate,  not  only  in  the  admiration  he  excited  of 
Jiis  wiCdom  among  the  Abderites,  but  alfo  in  their  profound  ignorance  { 
which  made  them  applaud  what  they  did  not  in  the  lead  underftand« 
Beholding  him  now  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  and  calling  him  their 
oracle,  and  the  ornament  of  their  city,  they  replaced  his  exhaufled  pa* 
trimony,  and  infifted  that  he  fliould  prefide  in  the  public  government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  his  inclination,  tafle,  and  habits, 
which  were  uniformly  and  inceflantly  turned  to  pbyfical  inquiries  and 
^experiments.  To  profecute  thefe,  he  withdrew  from  onerecefs  to  another  ^ 

^  Diog.  Laert.  f  Cicero  de  Divinat.  lib.  i.  pag.  255.  %  Hid.  Nat. 
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and,  finding  he  could  not  altogether  avoid  interruption,  he  retired  from 
the  city,  and  (hut  himfelf  up  among  the  fepulchres  and  tombs. 

Perhaps  there  could  not  be  a  more  ftriking  inftance  of  the  alienation 
of  the  human  mind,  poiTefled  of  reafon,  from  all  its  natural  and  ordi- 
nary afFeftions.  Hardly  fenfible  to  hunger,  unwearied  in  vigilance, 
compofed  in  his  difmal  and  dreary  abode,  and  regardlefs  of  all  other  ob- 
jeds  but  thofe  with  which  his  mind  was  occupied  *,  he  pafled  many 
days  and  nights  almofl:  entirely  either  in  reading,  writing,  and  contenv- 
plation,  or  in  the  analyfing  of  plants,  and  the  difledion  of  birds.  Be- 
fore he  betook  himfelf  to  this  lad  retreat,  the  Abderites,  when  they 
came  to  confult  him,  upon  any  public  or  private  emergency,  were  often 
mortified  by  his  replying  to  them  only  with  a  contemptuous  grin,  or 
fits  of  laughter,  even  when  they  reported  what  was  calamitous  or  di« 
ftrefsfuL  He  became  now  more  addided  to  this  ftrange  manner  of  re- 
ceiving their  complaints.  Infult  defigned  they  could  not  interpret  his 
behaviour  to  be ;  but  it  bore  all  the  appearance  of  infanity  of  mind.  A 
deploring  epiftle  was  fent  to  Hippocrates,  requefting  his  prefence.  The 
father  of  phyfic  came;  and,  notwithflanding  the  firft  approach  to  fuch  a 
patient  was  perplexing,  and  the  conference  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  burfls  of  laughter  from  Democritus,  for  which  no  occafion  appeared 
to  be  given,  but  rather  fuch  as  frould  naturally  have  produced  an  op- 
pofite  emotion,  he  was  pronomiced  by  no  naeans  deprived  of  reafoa ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  wifeft  of 
men.  Democritus,  however,  fupported,  before  his  phyfician,  a  thefis> 
with  which  he  had  often  confounded  the  Abderites,  that  the  diftreffes  of 
mankind,  confidered  as  arifing  from  their  follies  or  vices,  was  an  ak 
fewable,  and  juft  fubje£i  of  derifion. 

Here  a  comparilbn  has  been  often  introduced  by  authors,  upon  the 
contrafted  femiment  of  Democritus  and  Heraclitus ;  between  the  philo- 
fopher  whofe  kughter '  was  provoked  by  the  obfervation  or  recital  of 
the  troubles  and  woes  befeUing  men ;  and  the  other,  who  Aed  tears  of 
vexation,  mixed  with  pity,  upon  beholding  their  grofs  errors  and  mif- 
fortunes.     Upon  which  fide  the  humanity  lay  is  obvious.     But  as,  ia 

HezacUtus,, 
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HeracIitnSy  it  appeared  to  l>e  difeafe  more  than  fentiment ;  aad  in  De« 
mocritas's  cafe,  notwithftanding  Hippocrates's  favourable  declaratton,  a 
toodi  of  diftemper  may  be  fufpeded ;  the  comparifon  between  their  mo- 
ral feelings  is  of  lefs  figoificance:  Yet,  if  a  queftion  isno  be  dated,  up- 
on the  foppofition  of  their  being  unaffeded  by  any  perceptible  malady 
of  body  or  mind,  it  Oiould  be  this  ;  What  is  the  difference,  in  point  of 
abfurdity,  and  want  of  common  refledion,  between  one,  who,  like  He- 
raditiis,  fhonld  be  difpleafed,  and  vexed  to  anger  and  tears,  with  the 
generality  of  mankind,  becaufe  he  could  not  bring  them  to  think  as 
he  did,  upon  fubjeds  not  levelled  to  their  conceptions  ;  and  another, 
who,  like  Democritus,  (hould  entertain  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  fuperiority 
over  them,  in  the  choice  he  had  made  of  his  ftudies  and  purfuits  in  life, 
and  in  the  eztenlive  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  as  to  be  perfuaded  that 
the  common  aims  and  underftandings  of  all  the  reft  of  men  in  the 
world  were  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  the  fources  of  trouble,  and, 
according  to  Aeir  management  of  them,  the  occafiions  of  their  many 
calamities  and  fufferings ;  for  all  which  prevailing  folly  they  were  to 
have  none  of  hn  pity,  but  as  much  of  his  fcorn  and  derifion  as  he  could 
fhow  them  ?  To  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  to  be  convert* 
ed  into  Ijpeculative  philofophers,  or  otherwife  to  be  bewailed  i  or,  while 
they  afted  in  the  neceflary  employments  of  Ufe,  and  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  that  they  were  to  diveft  themfelves  x>f  every  paffion,  and  be- 
come  as  indiffinrent  to  the  parts  of  the  fcene  they  had  to  perform  as  a 
f  ]4iilolbpher,  who  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  all  concern  in  them,  and, 
V  if  they  did  not,  to  be  accounted  ridiculous,  feems,  in  common  reafon, 
\  to  approach  nearly  to  the  fame  abfurdity.  But  we  come  to  the  difplay^ 
\^  Democritus's  atomical  theory. 

^la  the  opinion  of  Horace  *,  Democritus,  from  his  inceflfant'purfuit 
of  knowledge,  might  be  reckoned  afoul  wHbota  a  body;  and  yet  he  em« 
braced  the  corpufcular  philofophy.  Much  converfant  as  he  was  with 
the  Pydugorean,  and  other  feds  of  Greece,  he  preferred  to  them  all 

(^a  the 

*  Lib.  1.  Epift.  I. — 12. 

Democriti  pecns  edit  agellos, 
Caluque;  dam  peregre  eft  ammmjinc  corpon  veioz. 
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the  doctrine  of  Leucippus,  which  he  made  it  his  great  ftudy  to  illuftrate 
and  improve.     Its  only  principles  were  atoms^  or  an  ens  full  and  fblid, 
and  another  having  rarity,  and  called  a  void  *  \  and  although,  where 
the  former  was,  the  latter  could  not  be,  and,  in  this  refpeft,  was  a  non- 
ens,  yet  entity,  and  corporeiety,  were  alike  predicated  of  both  y  neither 
j     was  the  one  generated  of  the  other;  but  the  two,  ever  co-exifting,  be- 
1     came  the  caufe  of  all  other  things.    The  folid  confided  of  an  infinite 
||     number  of  feparate  particles,  indivifibly  fmallf,  and  of  different  figures;. 
/'     and  yet,  among  thefe  atoms  of  bodies,  there  was  to  be  conceived  fome 
'     .  difference  of  weight,  according  as  they  might  exceed  one  another  in  fo-^ 
•      lidity,  or  fuperficial  extenfion.    In  all  other  refpefts,  they  were  defli- 
tute  of  every  quality,  and,  taken  feparately,  were  neither  moift  nor  dry^ 
i      cold  or  hot,  black  or  white,  bitter  or  fweet,  but  only  capable,  in. certain^ 
conditions,  of  producing  thefe  perceptions  in  other  beings.     In  gene-^ 
I     ral,  it  was  argued,  that  bodies  mud  either  be  originally  conftituted  o£ 
\     atoms,  or  of  nothing ;  for,  allowing  every  body  to  be  divifible,  and  that 
I     divifion  to  proceed  to  the  utmoft  poffible  length,  it  mud  come  to  atoms, 
\     or  to  nothing ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  original  for  any  body 
\     but  atoms  {•     Motion  innate^  and*  from  necefOly,  and  amounting  to  a 
\    kind  of  animation,  was  afcribed  to  -every  individual  atom }  fo  that  in  the 
I    infinite  void,  where  Aere  was  no  diftindion  of  heighth  or.  depth,  length 
)    or  breadth,  they  could  move  alike  in  all  imaginable  diredions.    Solid 
\[    and  infrangible  as  they  were  fuppofed,  and  capable  of  impinging  upoa 
y    one  another^  and  rebounding^  it  was  reckoned  that  their  diverfe  figures,. 
\    round,  angular,  flraight,  crooked^  fmooth,  and  pointed,  would,  after 
\    repeated  coUifions,  enable  them  to  unite  into  various  maffes,  and  firmly. 
I    to  cohere.    After  this  manner,  Democritus  alledged,  not  only  that  num* 
\    berlefs  globes  of  atoms  nught  be  formed,  and  rolled  about,  but  that  the 
^    elements  of  fire  and  water^  earth  and  air,  together  with  all  the  qualities 
:  j  of  bodies,  which  other  philolbphers  fuppofed  to  be  compounds,  or  tranfn 
I  >  mutational 


^  Ariftot.  Metaph.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  p.  6;  f  Ibid,  de  Generat.  et  Corrupt* 

lib.  I.  cap.  1. — 2.  p.  314. — 315.  X  Cicero  dc  Finib.  lib.  i.  p.  41. ;  .ct.dc 

FatOy  p.  305.      De  Placitb  Philofoph.  cap>  4* .     Ariilot.  dc  Anima,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
p.  748. 
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mutations  of  ihefe  elements,  required  no  other  principles  of  their  ge- 
aeratioil  or  corruption,  but  thofe  of  the  concourfe  or  diflipation  oi 
atoms. 

In  thefe  barren  principles,  aided  as  they  were  by  fuppofed  motion,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  find  any  other  energies  than  what  arofe  from  the 
different  pofitions  and  cohefions  of  his  atoms  *•  He  therefore  acknow- 
ledged what  was  fo  evident ;  and  expreifed  all  the  powers  of  his  ele* 
ments  of  bodi^,  by  three  differences  ^  one  of  figure,  another  of  order, 
and  a  third  of  pofition  ;  which  were  by  him  alphabetically  reprefented 
thus,  A  and  N,  A  N,  and  N  A,  and  N  and  Z  f •  But  his  philofophy 
fumiflied  him  with  a  refource,  which  abridged  the  difficult  account  he 
had  to  give  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  from  thefe  three  accidents  to 
*  atom»i  He  d^iied  that  qualities  exifted  in  the  things  themfelves ;  and 
afferted,  that  their  apparency  was  to  be  referred  to  the  human  fenfations, 
which  modified  them  fo  as  to  make  men  imagine  they  had  an  eziftence^ 
real  and  external  to  them ;  while  they  judged  not  from  what  they  un« 
derftood  to  be  true,  but  only  from  what  they  perceived  {•  In  any  thing 
compounded,  faid  he,  the  acceffion  of  the  lead  heterogeneous  particle 
fuffices  to  make.it  appear  different  y  and,  as  the  tranfpofition  of  the  let« 
ters  in  a  book  may  vary  the  reading  from  a  tragedy  to  a  comedy,  fo,  it 
is  to  be  conceived,  that  hot  and  cold,  fweet  and  bitter,  white  and  black, 
are  no  otherwife  diftind  properties  of  bodies,  than  as  their  atoms,  or 
iinalleft  particles,  may  be  differently^  difpofed ; .  and  the  latter  being  infi* 
nite  in  number,  their  variations  may  be  extended  to  any  length.  He 
therefore  concluded,  that  qualities  of  bodies  had  their  exiftence  only  in 
opinion ;  and  that  atoms,  differently  combined  in  a  vacuum^  were  all  that 
could  be  deemed  real  entities,  and  the  principles  of  all  other  things. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  ppfuions,  he  was  generally  underftood  to  have 
excluded  from  the  univerfe  every  incorporeal  and  intelligent  principle, 
or  fubftance,  uxUefs  what  was  called  fuch  might  be  conflituted  of  atoms. 

But 

•  Ariftot.  Mclaph.  libl  i.  cap.  4.  f  Lucretiusi  taking  in  motion 

and  concouxfe,  reckons  five  atomical  powers  in  the  line, 

Concurfus,  motns,  pofiturai  ordo,  figura. 
A  and  N  differ  in  figure,  A  N,  and  N  A>  in  order^  N  and  Z  in  pofition*. 

^^Arift.  de  Gener^  lib.  !•  cap.  2.  p.  305, . 
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But  in  this  judgmeitt  there  is  an  uncertainty,  not  only  from  his  admit- 
ting an  animating  principle  in  his  atoms  neceflary,  but  unexplained, 
and  af&rming,  according  to  the  author  de  placitis  *,  that  every  thing  bad 
a  foul,  but  alfo  from  his  entertaining  a  conception  of  certain  phantoms 
and  images,  of  a  nature  and  power  above  corporeal,  which  refleded  from 
external  obje£ts,  conveyed  awful  impreffions  to  human  minds,  Thefe, 
indeed,  he  could  not  well  defcribe ;  but  fluduated  in  his  opinion  f ,  as 
Cicero  fays^  with  refped  to  them  and  the  gods.  Sometimes  he  repre* 
fents  fuch  images  as  endowed  with  a  divine  nature ;  and  then  he  calls 
principles  of  things,  and  minds  in  the  world,  gods.  Again,  he  holds 
it,  that  there  mud  be  either  particular  animated  images  that  do  good 
and  harm  to  men,  or  vaft  ones,  of  immenfity  fufficient  to  embrace,  ex- 
teriorly, the  whole  world.  Such  grofs,  and  incoherent  fictions,  adds  the 
Roman  academician,  might  be  worthy  of  the  people  of  Abdera,  but 
difcredit  the  name  of  a  philofopher,  fo  highly  extolled  as  Democritus. 
Much  the  fame  account  of  his  apparitions  \  is  given  by  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus,  who  fubjoins,  that  he  conceived  them  to  predid,  vocally,  future 
events  to  men ;  and  hence,  as  fome  were  benevolent,  and  fome  mali- 
ciotis,  he  prayed  that  he  might  meet  with  thofe  of  favourable  fpeech  and 
aipecL  He  therefore  much  commended  the  inftitution  of  aufpices  for  di- 
vination. If  we  had  not  ftriking  inftances  of  the  contradidx>ry  opinions 
entertained  in  human  minds,  and  thofe,  too,  of  eminent  penetration  and 
acuteiiefs,  and  if  it  were  not  apparent  that  this  philofopher  generally 
difcovered  a  leaning  towards  the  belief  of  fupematural  prefages,  and  of 
his  own  (kill  in  them,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  all  this  anoun« 
'^feiatidn  about  uniBtelligible  phantoms  and  vifions,  was  only  aflPeded,  and 
a  fort  of  conjuration,  in  the  philofophic  ftyle,  which  he  induftrioufly 
employed,  in  order  to  hold  forth  certain  fiditious  images  of  things, 
equivalent  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  gods,  and  to  conceal  his  own 
total  difbdief  of  any  fucfa  fuperior  beings.  Yet,  upon  confidering, 
that  he,  who  propofed  to  write  of  all  things,  without  exception  of  any, 
in  the  univerfe,  acknowledged  that  obfcurities  often  occurred,  and  that 

truth, 

*  Aridot.  de  Genorat.  lib.  u  cap.  s.  p.  305.  Cicero,  dc  Nat.  Dcor. 

lib.  X.  p.  aio.  X  Adverfut  Mathem.  lib.  8.  p.  311. 
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truth,  in  moil  cafes  *,  might  be  faid  to  be  hid  in  a  depth  not  to  be  ex- 
plored, we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  he  had  formed  a  dke£l:  and  pofitive 
opinion  agatnft  the  exiftence  of  incorporeal  and  divine  fubftances.  It 
fedns  evident  that  he  only  laboured  through  phyfical  enquiries,  but 
pretended  not,  vrhich  Epicurus  afterwards  did,  to  have  £o  far  completed 
them,  as  to  become  a  dogmatift  upon  a  particular  fyftem  f.  The  re* 
port  of  his  having  deprived  himfelf  of  fight,  by  means  of  a  ihield,  or 
brafs  plate,  oppofed  to  the  hotteft  rays  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  be  more 
recoUeded  in  meditation,  is  not  very  credible,  as  a  voluntary  a& ;  bnt 
might  readily  befal  him  accidentally  in  the  courfe  bf  his  various  expe- 
riments. If  we  fuppofe  that  his  eyes  were  not  fo  totally  blinded,  but 
that  fome  gleams  of  light  might  £dl  upon  them,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  vi* 
bration  of  the  nerves,  he  might  then  be  ienfible  to-viifions  of  things,  iti 
unnatural  and  fantaftic  forms,  of  which  if  he  bad  any  prerious  fancy^ 
his  belief  of  their  reality,  and  fearful  a{q>eariaaces,  would  be  confirmed 
and  xncrea&d. 

In  the  produdion  of  the  four  elements,  he  chofe  to  make  fire  confift 
of  round  atoms  only  |,  as  that  figure  feemed  to  him  the*  fitted  to  per- 
vade other  maffies  of  them,  and,  together  with  foul,  which  vras  account* 
ed  a  fpedes  of  fire  $r  to  di£fufe  its  influence  among  them,  j&ir,  water^ 
earthy  be  no  other  way  defined,  but  by  their  being  great  or  little  atoms, 
wliich,  by  their  concretions,  became  a  kind  of  recipieitt,  or  vehicle  of 
the  motions  of  the  reft  fl.  In  one  principle  of  his  phyficttl  theory^  be 
comradidtd  the  dodrine  of  all  the  other  philofophers,  by  aflerting  that 
different  things  could  not  ad  upon,  or  fufier  from  one  another ;  and 
tfiat  every  agent,  and  patient,  muft  alwaythave  lamenefs  or  fimilarity. 
WheA  referred  to  general  <4>fervation  and  experience,  as  contrary  to 
1^  afEntion,  his  reply  was  evafive,  by  altedging,  that,  although  there 
wot  a  ifiference  apparent  in  many  inftances,  there  ftill  might  be  found 
in  them  a  latent  fimihmty.  But,  without  infifiing  upon  his  frivofeos 
•tgiHncnts  in  fupport  of  this  doftribe,  and  his  lame  folutioss  of  feveral 

difficult 


♦  Gcei.  Acad.  Qaaeft  lib.  4.  f  IW^-  ^c  Finibuf,  lib.  5. 
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difficult  phenomena  from  it,  we  (hall  now  take  a  more  precife  and  criti* 
cal  view  of  the  general  principles  of  bis  atomical  theory.     ' 

It  holds  forth  an  hypothefis  for  refolving  the  queftion  about  the  ori<» 
gin  and  conftitution  of  worlds  in  the  uniTerfe,  which  may  be  found 
liable,  upon  examination,  to  more  obje&ioas  than  almoft  any  other^ 
that  excited  confiderable  attention  and  regard  in  the  fchools  of  philofo* 
phy.  It  aflumes  a  fpecies  of  body,  or  corporeal  quantity,  called  atoms^ 
which  being  fuppofed  void  of  every  property,  but  figure  and  folidity, 
with  weight,  can  hardly  be  conceived  poffible,  and  never  can  be  known 
actually  to  exift.  llieir  imaginary  exiftcnce,  as  the  utmoft  fe£tions  of 
faod^s,  is  contradiAory  to  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter  or  body,  a 
conception  which  muft  attend  every  idea  of  extenfipn  or  quantity.  What 
then  are  atofn«  mmc  than  unknown  and  occult  quantities  of  matter,  in« 
troduced  inftead  of  occult  qualities  in  it,  to  account  for  the  produdion 
of  vifible  and  qualified  fubftances  ? 

But,  if  the  conceflion  fhould  be  made,  that,  in  the  adual  divifion  of 
matter,  there  mud  *  be  an  indivifible  point,  or  ultimatum^  unleft  we  pro* 
ceed  to  infinity  of  divifion^  or  from  fomething  to  nothing,  the  hypothefis 
is  ftill  loaded  with  an  inconfiftency,  by  the.affignment  of  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms,  in  conrefpondence  to  the  infinite  Void.  Is  an  infinite* 
jy  great  number  xnpre  poffible,  or  more  conceivable,  than  a  quantity 
infinitely  fmall  ?  If.  neither  of  them  is  comprehenfible,  they  are  both  to 
be  rejected ;  but  if  one  of  them  enters  into  the  fuppofition,  where  quan^ 
tity  is  the  fubje£t,  the  other  cannot  be  excluded.  If,  again,  it  (hould  be 
allowed  that  atoms,  although  indivifible,  were  not  like  mathematical 
points,  which  only  form  a  line,  but  had  figure  land  magnitude,  in  th« 
fmalleft  conceivable  degree,,  fo  as  only  to  imply  their  folidity  and  infian- 
gibility,  yet  their  figures  being  fuppofed  of  that  inmienfe  variety  as  to 
•extend  to  all  thofe  competent  to  body,  they  could  hardly  be  reckoned 
to  £all  fliort  of  infijiite;  and  thus  their  number  being  put  alfo  under  that 
^enomuiation,  it  would  follow^  infinity  mighttbe  fuperadded  to  infinity* 
3ut  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  upon  this  head,  the  abfurdicy  of  an  hypo- 
thefis, which  infilled  upon  an  infinite/i^//,  as  it  was  called,  or  fuch  a 

corpordety 

«  Ariflot.  de  Coflo,  lib.  3*  cap.  4^  %  x        i 
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corporiety  of  atoms,  and  the  lilie  extent  of  a  void.  Yet  this  was  a 
part  of  the  theory  fo  fundamental,  that  Epicurus  gave  his  reafons  why 
it  could  not  be  relinquiflied  *.  For,  faid  he,  if  the  vacuum  was  fuppp- 
fed  infinite,  and  the  atoms  not,  then  the  latter,  ever  in  motion,  might 
be  difperfed,  and  in  a  manner  loft,  in  endlefs  and  unefficient  boundings 
in  empty  fpace.  If,  again,  the  atoms  were  infinite  in  multitude,  and 
the  void  limited  in  its  latitude,  the  former  would  not  find  place  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  exiftence,  and  their  various  motions.  But,  if  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  frame  his  hypothelis  fo  as  to  avoid  thefe  confequences,  he 
Ihould  have  alfo  adverted  to  what  would  follow  from  this  provifion ; 
and  that  he  might  be  alked  f ,  In  what  refped  did  an  infinite  void,  di- 
vided by  infinite  points  of  folidity,  differ  from  a  plenum  ?  Unlefs  he 
made  the  figures  of  his  atoms  infinite,  the  difference  could  not  be  fuch 
as  to  afford  room  for  their  motion ;  and  thus,  unlefs  impoifibilities  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  a  train,  the  hypothefis  was  contradidory,  and 
fubverfive  of  itfelf. 

All  the  Imown  qualities  of  bodies,  cold,  heat,  moifture,  drynefs,  foft* 
nieCi,  hardneis,  and  all  the  degrees  of  them  obfervable  in  nature, 
were  reckoned  to  proceed  Iblely  from  the  fignres,  and  by  means  of  the 
t^nfpofitiont  of  atoms,  which  were  things  in  themfelves  immutable  {• 
Hie  doftrine^  that  qualities  could  b^  afcribed  to  mathematical,  or  geo«. 
metrkai  figures,  was  a  ftrange  one,  and  unknown  in  philofophy.  Cer«, 
tain  properties,  eflential  to  them,  thefe  figures  were  allowed  to  have, 
and  which,  being  traced,  proved  them  to  be  what  they  were,  feverally 
in  themfelves,  and  as  they  might  be  diftinguifhed  from,  or  found  equal 
to,  but  not  the  fame  with,  one  another.  The  properties  of  the  fquare 
were  not  compared  with  thofe  of  the  circle,  nor  their  figures  demon* 
ftrated  to  be  contrary  to,  but  only  to  be  diflind  from,  each  other.  But 
the  theory  not  only  fuppofed  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  produced  from 
atoms  unqualified,  but  contrary  ones,  from  their  figures,  which  had  no 
contraries.  To  palliate,  or  get  rid  of  this  abfurdity,  it  was  maintsuned^ 
that  thefe  qualities  bad  no  exiftence  in  the  things  themfelves,  but  that, 

R  by 

*  Diogcn.  Laeit.  lib.  10.  p.  691.  f  Ariftot.  de  Generat.  ct  CorrupL 
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by  certain  modificatioos  vhic&  objefts  underwent  in  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
and  bj  perception,  they  were  illufively  reprefented  to  man.  Bar,  ac- 
cording to  Democritm,  perception  itfelf  was  no  mere  than  a  conHgura- 
ribn  of  atoms.  How,  then,  could  any  peculiarity  be  afcribed  to  figures 
tu  perception,  which,  feparate  from  it,  was  incompetent  to  them  ?  Whar 
could  be  imagmed  in  round  atoms,,  which,  by  themfelVes,  were  faid  tor- 
engender  fire,,  to  make  them  produdiveof  the  quality  of  heat»  or  to  inw 
prefs  the  perception  of  it  on  the  human  fenfes,  more  than  pyramidical^ 
ones,  or  other  fuppofbable  figures  of  them,  could  do  ?  To  d^ve  the* 
qualities  of  bodies,  in  ihFs  manner,  from  atoms  even  of  one  figure,  was? 
equivalent  to  a  generation  of  them  flrom  no  cauft,  or  nothing.. 

The  ailbmption  of  mcJtibn  to  the  atoms  unaccounted  for,  unautBorr^ 
fbd  in  reafbn,  and  without  being  reckoned"  a  priiiciple  in  the  univerfe,. 
was  a  manifeflr  proof  of  therftretche^  necei&ry  fbr  fupporting  an  iU  di- 
gefted  theory.    Democritus  •;  as  well  as  Leucippus,  not  only  gave  them 
motion,  but  in  fuch.  latitude,,  and  fo  undetermined,  that  they  might  be 
faid  to  leap  about;  or  to  be  defpatched'around,  to  perfbrm  every  energy 
he  thought  proper  fbr  them.     Other  philofbpherff,  wbo  preceded  him, 
generally  thought  themfelves^  obliged*  to  point  out  Ibme  caufe  of  it  in 
bodies,  or,  at  Ihtft,  to  adopt  it,  as  found  in  conjunfiioti  with  the  natural 
efements  tbey  infifted'upon;  is  in  thofe  of  air,  water,  or  firci    But  hoir 
it  (hould'be  coone^ed  with  a  multitude  of  infrangible  atoms,  was  in  no* 
refped  evident.    Htoce  Plato,  Ariftotl^  and  other  fucceeding  philofo- 
phers,  accufed'  the  Atomift^,  whom  it  leafl  became,  of  evading*  thir 
point'of  inquiry,  or  of  treating  it  in  a  mod  cutfory  manner^    1%ey,  by 
this  means^y  avoided' other  queflions  that  were  relative  to  theexpUcation 
of  it  as  a  principle;-  and^efpedalfy  tbafimponant  one^  whether  it  might' 
be  held  coeval  with  matter,  or  had  its  origin  in  foul,  or  mind,  the  only 
felf*moving  powers  known  in  the  univerfe  ?*  Epicurus,  as  if  fenfiUe  cf 
this  deficiency  in  Democritus'ft  theory,  and  how  unfuiiable  it  was  to  be 
&and  in  a  phyfical  fyflem^  endeavoured  to  fupply  it,  by  aficribing  mo» 
tion  in  the  atoms  f  to  their  natural*  weighty  or  gravity.    But, .  in  his  ao« 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  a  principle  of  gravity  was  uninteUa* 

flible) 

^  AiiAot.  de  Anima,  Ilb..i.  ca^  s-  fl  s»  f  Diogeiw  Lacrt.  ihidr 
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giUe ;  nd^  vfaca  granted  him,  he  perverted^  in  the  ftraogeft  aonner, 
^  idea  of  kaopendon. 

The  felidity  of  atoms,  and  that  degree  of  it  whidi  roidered  them  in- 
AmgiUe,  was  another  arbitrary  pofition ;  but  vhkh  could  not  be  diC- 
penfisd  with,  in  the  hypotbefis,  Idft  the  worlds  made  of  them  ftould  fall 
Into  nothii^.  The  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  although  a  fur- 
prifittg  pheaomenon,  when  attentively  confidered,  was,  indeed,  much 
overlooked  in  the  ancient  philofophy.  kwas  r^rded  as  the  fimple 
<SeSt  of  their  conden&tion,  as  if  attended  with  a  compreifive  force ;  but 
whence  this  came,  in  the  wonderful  meafure,  with  which  the  particles 
of  hard  mafles  of  matter  are  found  to  attrad  one  another,  was  hardly 
iUted  as  a  phjrfical  qneftion.  The  licenfe  taken  in  the  hypothefis  was 
the  mow  obfious,  horn  the  atoms  being  found  in  a  vacuum^  where  there 
couM  be  no  atmo^here,  or  fiiadow  of  body,  to  operate  their  <:onden(a^ 
tion,  and  &r  left  their  irrefrangibility.  Of  the  moft  felid  maflb  of  mat- 
tect  there  are  none  known  in  which  pores  are  not  difcoverable ;  and, 
therefore^  im  il>folute  folid  and  infrangible  one,  may  be  concluded  an 
4Uiphyfical  fubikance.  Thus  the  whole  hypothefis  of  atoms  indiffoluble^ 
indefinitely  figured,  indifcriminately  moved,  was  a  creation  of  ideal  fub- 
fiances,  endowed  with  inconfiftent  and  unaccountable  properties  j  and 
yetwifoundedy  and  from  nothing,  4^  then-  fuppored  exiftence  was;  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  alledged  to  have  beak  accomplifhed 
in.the  conftitutipn  of  the  world,  by  then:  accidental  and  fortuitous  mo- 
tions and  Cdllifions,  may  be  proved  a  phenomenon  no  lefs  wonderful 
than  the  reality  of  their  exiftence  under  the  predicaments  that  have 
been  mentioned.  From  their  attribute  of  folidity,  the  atoms  would  be 
more  apt,  upon  contad;,  to  refile  from  one  another  than  to  cohere:;  and 
it  could  only  be  thofe  of  particular  figures  which  could  form  combina- 
tions ;\fo  that  the  cooEqparifon  of  their  tranfpofitions,  fuch  as  might  be 
made  in  the  letters  of  a  book,  was,  in  fome  refped,  inadequate.  For, 
fevery  mo^iement  of  the  letters  would  Jiave  fome  effe&  to  alteration,  and 
bi|t  rardy  one  of  the  fame  fignificance,  while,  repeated  ooUifions  of 
the  atoms  would  often  have  none.  But  if,  admitting  the  compariTon, 
we  (hould  fuppofe  it  might  happen,  in  the  laft  degree  of  all  conceivable 
poflibilities,  that  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  ihiftin|;  conftantly  in 

R  a  all 
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an  maiiner  erf*  poBtions  and  cmxfpofitiaiity  andinr  a  kmg'piMraded  fe- 
ries  of  thefe,  might  produce  fometimes  intelligible^  as  well  IdS  uiiimdl* 
Kgible,  combinations  of  words,  and  at  length  hit  upon  fuchm  traiii  of 
them  as  would  prefent  a  poem,  like  the  Iliad  or  Odyflej ;  yet»  even  this 
utterly  incredible  eifed  of  chance- would  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
world,  fuch  as  it  is,  being  produced  by  the  caTnal  motions  of  atom^  It 
would  be  inferior  to  it,  in  proportion  as  the  varied  combhuRidns  of  the 
particles  of  matter  in  the  isniverfe  muft  be  alldwed  to  exceed,  in  ttmlti- 
plicity,  the  tranrpofitions  of*  letters  to  be  found  in  any  one  book,  or,  k 
may  be  faid,  in  thofe  of  all  the  books  in  the  world. 

Befide  tranfmitiing,  in  his  writings,  that  pbyfical  theory  which  Epi- 
curus, from  his  more  fyfteniatic  compilement  of  it,  dalied  his  owxi^  De- 
mocritus^  appears  atfo  to  have  fuggefted  to  that  philofopher  the  diftinf* 
guifhing  *  principle  of  his  ethics.  He  did  not,  indeed,  make  pleafui^ 
the  fupreme  end  of  human  a£tion^  or  felicity  to  confift  in  the  attain* 
ment  of  it,  but  in  a  ftate  of  mind,  which  he  called  its  righi  frrm^  or  tc«/A 
hring^;  and  which  waa  attended  with  a  tranquility  undifturbed  by  an jr 
iisarful  fuperftitions,  or  padffioiiate  eBk>tiotis«  fipieurui^  eftplainiog  hb 
fupreme  good^  defined  it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner^  admittifig  body  to 
its  fhare  m  the  tranquility.  In  the  coUedion  of  Dettiocritns's  apothegma, 
by  Stobaeua^  ther^  are  feveral  of  dieni  converted  Into  topics  in  £picurus'a 
moral  diflertations.  In  place  of  them  all,  we  fliall  only  recite  |  the  fto- 
ry  of  Democritus^s  intercourfe  with  the  Perfian  monarch,  »id  the  de* 
vice  he  ufed  to  reftrain  his  exeeffive  grief  for  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
queen«  Finding  him  inconfolable,  and  that  no  reafoning  he  or  others 
could  urge  made  the  leaft  impreffion,  he  told  him,  at  laft,  he  woidd^ 
taife  her  from  the  dead.  He  took  care,  in  the  mean  time,  to  require 
the  King's  promife,  that  whatfoever-  he  wanted'  for  the  undertaking 
IhouM  be  flirnifted  Itiffl.  Having  received  this  afilirante,  he  went  about 
Ibr  fomc  time,  as  ifin  fearch  of  the  requifiles  for  his  aftonifliing  purpofe. 
Upon  his  return,  he  told  DaHtts,  that  he  had  indeed  obtained  all  thinga 
lie  Iboght  for,  widi  the  exc4>tioa.of  only  a  fmgle  article,  which  he,  b^ 

•  Diog.  lam.  ilHdi  f  Cvm*  dc  Bin.  lik.  5.  S  JtiSanV. 
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lag  Lord  of  all  Afia,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  procure.  It  was  no  more 
than  an  infcription,  for  the  royal  tomb,  of  the  names  of  three  perfons^ 
attefted  to  have  met  with  no  occqfion  rf  grief.  The  monarch  was  (truck 
with  the  unexpected  demand;  and,  awaked  to  recoUeftion  of  the  diilref- 
fes  incident  to  mortal  men,  confefled,  that  he  defpaired  of  finding  the 
epitaph  he  deflred.  Then  Democricus,  giving  fcope  to  his  derifive  fea« 
tures,  faid  to  him,  ^*  Unreafonable  as  thou  an,  is  it  not  fhameful  for  thee 
to  grieve  and  to  mourn  in  the  manner  thou  do(t,  as  if  no  individual 
befide  thyfelf  had  ever  experienced  fuch  a  calamity ;  when  thou  art  obli* 
ged  to  acknowledge,  that  none  can  be  named  upon  earth,  who  havd  not 
had  their  occafions  of  woe  ?'' 

This  philofopher  flouriihed  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war»  wbicb  b^pm  in  the  2d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  being,,  is  be 
snariied  it  in  hit  book  called  the  Little  Diacofmos,  forty  years  ]^oung9r 
than  Antxagoratt  wbofe  birth  is  placed  in  the  lit  year  of  the  70th  Olymp 
piad.  This  computation  brings  that  of  Democritui  *  to  the  commence* 
ncot  «f  tbfi  8dth  of  that  aera.  By  all  accounts  he  lived  to  the  age  oift 
buttdred^  or  rather  £bmt  years  above  it» 


8£Gtl 
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SECTION        ra. 


ty  the  Scphi/br'^Md  of  their  qffociatei  (f  the  Elestic^  er  EriJKc  Seffk 


N  tracmg  die  progrds  of  fdence)  we  have  already  tcmched  iqK>n  the 
origin  of  a  fet  of  men,  to  whom  the  name  t>f  Sopbifls  came  to  be 
particularly  applied.  The  tmginal  term  for  the  urife  man,  or  (age,  was 
midottbtedlyt  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks^  ^^h  ;  but  the  derivative  of 
it»  99^t%u  was  ^rly  adopted  as  fynonimous  to  it  *.  Hence  Herodo* 
JtM  calls  the  feven  wife  men,  indigently,  by  both  thefe  names.  The 
poets,  alfo,  as  they  were  denominated  SopJU/ls  by  other  authors,  often 
iKsftowed  f  that  :epithet  upon  ^ne  another,  jlb  may  be  feen  in  various  ez« 
amples.  It  appears  |,  indeed,  that  the  appeUation  was  given  to  every 
eminent  artift.  It  came,  at  Jeqgth,  to  be  more  particularly  fixed  upon 
tfaoftf  /wbo,  neither  ranking  .ptC9>erly  with  the  philofophers,  poets,  oat 
other  known  artifts,  profefled  excellence  in  rhetoric,  or  declamation  ;  a 
£iculty  moch  admiced,  and,  in  lime,  converted  to  vafl  influence  in  the 
Greeian  .republics.  The  talent  of  thofe  fophifts  conCifted  not  folely  ui 
*^ieir  oratoiy,  or  ready  elocution,  but  extended  to  a  fuppofed  ability 
/of  fnftaining,  plaufibly,  any  theiis  pvopofed  by  them,  either  on  j^ofb* 
phical  or  political  fub^e&s.  Their  whole  Audy,  therefore,  was  direded 
M  the  invention  of  turgid  expreifion  m  fet  difcourfe,  or  fubtleties  in 
.dii^utaiion,  and'to  prMrad:  argument,  without  view  or  aim  at  any  con« 

clufion* 

^  In  Qio,  lil>.  I.  t  Pindar  lOhin.  Ode  $•      Cratinas  the  poet  caHcd 

Homer  and  Hefiod  Sofdiiftf .    Diog.  Laert.  in  Ph>oem.  p.  8.  %  AtiftoC 

lEAic.  lib. 4S.— 7*    Cicer.  de  Orator,  lib.  5.4  et  Acad.  (^aeft.  lib.  s. 
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clufion.  As  their  reputation  increafed,  their  aQuzancs  and  vanity  grew; 
lb  that  their  pretenfions  to  univertal  knowledge  and  penetration,  may 
be  £ud  to  have  been  hardly  equalled  by  tfaofe  of  the  mod  renowned 
oracles  •• 

From  this  feature  of  the  profefllon  of  the  Sophifts,  we  may  conelude 
it  to  have  been  charafleriftical  with  them  to  make  the  mod  extravagant 
oftentation  of  their  abilities ;  and  that,  being  incapable  to  fulfil  their 
declarations,  they  would,  in  order  to  fecure  admiration  and  gain,  exert 
their  oratorial  and  dirputatious  faculty,  chieSy,  to  charm  the  ears,  amufe 
the  imaginations,  or  touch  the  paflions,  of  their  auditors*    Accordingly, 
we  are  told  f,  it  was  a  principle  of  fcience  with   them  to  explain  and 
decide  nothing ;  but  to  aflert,  and  to  controvert  their  aflertions,  or  to* 
cover  over  any  queftioa  they  treated  with  a  magnificent  parade  of  ob^ 
fcure  word?,     Tn  which  praftice,  it  was  obferved  J,  that  they  differed 
fVom  all  other  profiHfors  of  fcience,  or  art  j  fince,  in  the  great  variety  o^ 
them,  it  was  generally  known  what  they  undertook  to  teach,  and  that 
fuch  a  roeafure  of  infttudton'  mjght  be  obtained  from  them,,  at  theyi 
wef e  qualified  to  impart.     But,  of  the  Sophift,  it  could  only  be  faid,- 
that  he  was  one  who  opened  bis  moiab  and  declaimed.    Ic  was  not^  there^ 
fore,  without  the  jufteft  grounds  that  they  were,  at*  length,  aooufeddF^ 
being,  in  refpeft  ef  all  civil  or  moral  inflnidion,  a  fist  of  fislfilh,  triflings . 
or  arrogant  impoftors,  deferving  public  animadverfion,  inftead  of  credit' 
amd  encouragement  in  civil  fociety.    Yet^  notwithilanding  all  thefe  ini** 
potations,  no  clafs  of  men  was  fo  generally  admired,  and  furrounded^ 
with  fuch'  crowded  audiences^  as  the  Sophiits.    For  this  phenomenon* 
in  the  Grecian-  ftatcs,  two  reafons  may  be  affigned.    A  general  one- 
proceeded  from  the  natural^  vivacity  of  the  GhreelU,  which  led  them  to  a^ 
fendnefs  for  all  exhibitions  of  an  entertaining  kind,  whether  of  the  fi^ 
rum  or  of  the  theatre ;  a  paffion  which  was  cherilhed,  more  efpedally  in* 
fome  of  thdr  republics,  to  an  excefs  unknown  in  other  nations*    A«fe» 
cond  reaibn  was  founded  upon  this  propenfity.    From. the  profpeft  of; 
the. public  approbation  and.  recompenfe  ■  which  followed  every  difplay  of« 

ingenuity,, 

*  Lteian  de  Fogiiivisi^  f;  Ibid;  %,  Plato  ia  Froiag^ra,,. 
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ingenuity,  or  what  appeared  fuch  to  the  multitude,  federal  men,  trained 
in  the  fchooU  of  phiiofophy,  and  proficients  in  the  various  branches  of 
fcience,  were  induced  to  throw  themfelves  into  this  field  of  reputation, 
and  gather  the  laurels  and  the  lucre  it  afforded.  Of  thefe  aflfociates  to 
the  Sophidical  tribe,  the  mod  diftlnguiihed  were  difciples  of  the  Eleatic 
fed:,  and  converiant  in  Zeno's  contentious  logic.  Such  were  Hippiat 
of  Elea,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus  of  Chios,  and  Gorgias  of  Le< 
ontium ;  perfons  whofe  natural  genius,  or  acquired  abilities,  were  fuffi* 
dent  to  lend  reputation  to  any  liberal  profei&on,  whether  laudable  or 
not )  and  whofe  imitation  of  the  prefumptuous  tone,  and  mercenary 
ulages  of  the  Sophifts,  operated  fo  far  in  fupporting  the  popular  hme> 
which  attended  them,  that,  until  Socrates  appeared,  it  received  not  the 
leaft  check  or  diminution. 

With  the  name  of  the  firft,  two  of  Plato's  dialogues  *  are  infcribed ; 
alkl,  in  each  of  them,  Hippias  exemplifies  the  charaderof  aconfummate 
Sophift;  pretending  to  fupcrior  underftanding  in  all  fciences  and  arts, 
and  boafting  of  the  general  applaufe  which  his  declamations  received, 
and  of  the  vaft  pecuniary  profits  refulting  from  them.  He  is,  therefore, 
firft  expofed  to  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  then  fubjeded  to  the  fcruti- 
Aiziog  queries  of  that  able  dete&or  of  falladous  argument.  It  is  Cice* 
roU  obfenration,  however,  that,  although  his  arrogance,  like  that  of  his 
fraternity,  was  ezceffive,  yet  when,  in  addition  f  to  his  fcientific  attain- 
ments,  he  could  declare,  ia  the  hearing  of  all  Greece,  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  that  the  cloke  he  wore,  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  iandalt 
on  bis  £eet,  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  it  might  be  allowed,  that 
this  tribe  of  orators  was  not  deftitute  of  intelligence  in  ftudies  of  impor* 
tanoe,  when  didr  induftry  thus  aj^ieared  in  thofe  of  an  inferior  kind. 

I&OI&  a  conditioo  fo  abjed  as  that  of  a  porter,  or  bundler  of  wood, 
PMtagoras  catne  to  afcend  to  the  rank  of  a  Sophift ;  and,  in  a  favour 
rable  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  acute  dif« 
pMaou  of  die  fed.    He  owed  this  change  of  his  drcumftances  to  De. 

mocritas^s 


^  In  Hippia  majore,  vel  de  Pulchro, 

la  minore,  vd  de  mendacio, 
t  De  Qratorei  lib.  3.  p.  igu 
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moaitui^s  acddentd  obfervance  of  the  mathematical  accuracy  with 
^ttSA  Ids  load  of  wood  was  difpofed  for  eafieft  carriage.  Being  taken 
into  die  philofof^er's  ferrice,  his  genius  *  was  found  equal  to  the  prog« 
noftic  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  teach  to  others 
diofe  lefims  in  mathematics  he  had  learned  from  Democritus.  But  his 
aaiBd  was  not  fo  much  addided  to  the  ftudy  of  lines  and  figures,  but 
tint  it  carried  him  with  more  ardor  to  fpeculate  upon  the  uhole  pheno* 
mesa  of  natnre;  and  that  as  much  in  the  way  of  moral  as  of  phyfical 
aiynneDtatioo>  Meanwhile,  he  played  the  part  of  the  Sophift  to  the 
Qtmoft  of  his  abilities.  Heinftituted  difputes  among  the  fraternity; 
and,  inftead  of  queftions  or  topics,  he  gave  them  fophifms  to  difcufs ; 
and  thus  exerdfed  their  apparent  dexterity  in  argument,  by  turning  it 
upon  verbal  equivocations  and  ambiguities.  Hence  the  dialectic  of  the 
idiooli  came  to  be  refolved  entirely  into  that  frivolous  and  unmeaning 
iBode  of  dictation,  which  confifls  in  quibbling,  and  altercations  about 
vioids.  He  took  care,  however,  to  fet  a  high  value  on  his  own  pre- 
kAioiit ;  the  courfe  of  which  was  rated  at  a  hundred  minae;  and  for  ob* 
tabling  whidi,  he  often  travelled,  in  company  with  Prodicus,  from  one 
city  to  aaocher. 

But  it  was  not  fo  much  on  account  of  thefe  exhibitions  that  Protago- 
ns'inenrred,  more  than  others  of  his  profeffion,  the  animadverfions  of 
Ifato^'Ariftotle,  and  other  philofophers.  His  doctrines,  committed  to* 
vnidog,  and  publifhed,  gave  fufficient  occafion  to  them.  Diflenting,  in 
m'Kfnt  meafure,  from  Democritus,  and  affuming  the  principle  of  Hera« 
^Uttts,  that  nothing  confifted  with  itfelf,  or  any  other  thing,  but  in  a 
§ftpe  that  was  merely  apparent,  and  of  momentary  continuance,  and 
Hm  a&  things  flowed  like  a  river,  he  conneAed  the  tenet  of  a  material 
ttiiverfe  with  this  doftrine,  which  the  Ephefian  philofopher  hefitated  to 
dO;  and^  upon  thefe  two  pofitions,  appeared  to  ftrike  out  a  peculiar 
tfticai  of  fcepticifm.  *^  There  are,'*  faid  he,  ^^  but  two  aflertions  f  to* 
btf^made  about  every  thing,  the  one  being  always  contrary  to  the  other;. 
'^^  '••      •  S  as. 


^  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  9.    Suidas  in  voce  ProUg.  f  Diogen.  I^iert. 

ibid.  1  Sext.  Empiric.    Fyrrboiuar.    HypotypofeoDi  Qb.  i.  cap.  32.  p.|  44.    Plato 
inThaeetet* 
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:^s  that  fuch  a  thing  is,  or  is  not.  For  either  of  them,  in  argument, 
there  can  be  no  critei^  of  truth  but  human  opinion  ;  which,  being  par- 
ticular  in  every  man,  mud  be  to  him  the  only  teft  of  what  is  true,  and 
what  is  not  true ;  fo  that  levery  individual  is  to  himfelf  the  meafure  of 
all  things,  as  to  their  being  or  not  being.  That  each  man  has  his  pzT" 
x\cu\2ir  phenomena  of  things,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fluidity,  and  in- 
ceflTant  motion  of  matter  which  admits  appojitions^  but  no  fubtraftions, 
and  varies  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  the  diflferent  ages  and  conftitutions  of 
mankind.  Any  thing  more  than  the  fenfes,  the  foul  is  not.  But  matter 
holds,  fubjefted  in  ir,  the  reafons,  or  powers,  of  all  apparent  things,  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  become  to  all,  and  every  one,  whatever  thefe  ap- 
pearances reprefeiit.  But  men^  perceive  things  diflFerently  at  different 
times,  and  according  to  their  various  habits.  The  found,  according  to 
nature,  perceive  in  matter  thofe  things  which  are  capable  of  appearing 
to  fuch  perfons  ;  and  the  unfound,  and  whofe  conflitution  is  unnatural- 
ly difpofed,  have,  in  like  manner,  their  fuitable  perceptions.  And  the 
fame  is  to  be  laid  of  the  diffSerences  occafioned  by  fleeping  or  waking, 
and  all  the  changeful  aiSedions  incident  to  the  human  frame/' 

No  piece  of  falfe  or  fophiftical  reafoning  feems  more  calculated  for 
the  fuport  of  fcepticifm  than  this  ;  and  yet  Sextus  Empiricus  *  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  fabricated  in  the  proper  Pyrrhonian  ftrain.  Its  author, 
fays  he,  dogmatifes,  by  pronouncing  matter  to  be  in  conftant  and  p6c- 
petual  fluxion,  and  that  in  it  were  fubjeded  the  reafons  of  all  apparent 
things.  Thefe  are  uncertainties,  to  which  no  juft  aflent  can  be  given.; 
and  the  more  fo,  he  might  have  added,  that  no  fpecial  proof  was  af« 
forded  either  for  the  one  or  the  other  pofition,  but  both  are  thrown  to- 
gether, to  frame  an  hypothefis,  which,  after  all,  appears  inconfiftent  with 
itfelf.  For,  if  all  matter  be  in  a  more  fluid  condition  than  water,  or  air, 
or  Are,  or  in  one  equal  to  any  of  them,  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  be- 
come either  agent  or  patient,  in  any  thing  relative  to  human  percep- 
tions, but  to  evade  all  fuch  combinations  as  they  require.  In  vain  is 
this  modification  faid  to  proceed  from  the  fenfes,  which  are  paflive  to 
impreflions,  and  cannot  be  adive  in  fabricating  them  but  according  to 
a  modus,  or  a  certain  ftate  of  their  organizations.  But,  if  the  foul,  as 
nuiO:  be  fuppofed,  be  the  fource  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  it  muft  be  a 

principle 

•  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  cap.  31. 
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principle  fuperior  to  the  fenfes,  fmce,  in  the  afl:  of  perception  alone, 
more  is  performed  by  it  than  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them  taken  to« 
gether,  can  be  conceived  to  accomplifli.    Nor  yet  is  perception  and  opi- 
nion the  fame,  nor  the  one  always  confequent  to  the  other.     We  per- 
ceive often  without  reflexion,  or  forming  any  opinion  with  refpeft  to 
the  objed  or  fenfation :    And,  when  an  opinion  is  conceived,  it  is  not 
held  to  be  the  criierie  of  truth,  or  that  idea  of  the  objeft  which  the  mind, 
on  farther  refledion,  or  on  a  more  accurate  furvey  of  it,  may  enter- 
tain.   In  mod  cafes,  excepting  the  animal  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure, 
the  ad  of  judgment  is  with-held,  and  tlie  mind  remains  in  fufpenfe,. 
and,  as  it  were,  in  expedation  of  what  it  muft,  fubfequently,  difcover 
to  help  its  decifion.     Man,  therefore,  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  reafon,  ad- 
mits neither  his  perceptions,  nor  his  firft  conceived  opinion,  to  be  to 
him  a  final  judgment  of  truth.     He  is  known,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
inftinds,  even  in  infancy,  for  trying  the  veracity  of  the  former ;  and  to 
aflume  the  latter,  upon  the  footing  that  it  may  be  varied,  or  altogether 
rejeded,  upon  mature  deliberation,  or  clearer  evidence,     lliis  variatioa 
of  his  opinions  is,  therefore,  falfely  imputed  to  the  changeable  frame  of 
bis  corporeal  organs.     It  is  generally  a  voluntary  ad,  of  which  he  is 
confcious ;  and  he  exercifes  it  early,  as  if  apprifed  of  its  neceffity,  in  a 
ilate  where  acquifitions  of  knowledge  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
gradual,  and  the  mind  to  be  led  to  them  by  flow,  but  yet  progreflive 
fteps..But  fentiment  or  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  mind's  repeated  judg- 
ments  of  it,  fo  far  from  being  eafily  varied,  yields  not,  but  to  the  ftrong- 
eft  convidion,  of  its  being  erroneous ;  and,  frequently,  the  perfiftence 
of  the  mind,  in  its  adopted  ideas,  is  fuch,  as  to  rejed  all  evidence  in 
contradidion  to  them.     They  are  adhered  to  in  the  decline  of*  the  bodi- 
ly confUtution,  and  in  the  infirmity  and  fiuduation  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe ;  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  the^  foundation  of  thefe  opinions. 
To  alledge  that  there  muft  be  a  difagreement  of  men's  fentiments  and 
opinions,  becaufe  of  fome  imagined  particularities  in  their  conceptions 
of  objeds,  is  of  no  more  confequence  than  to  aflert,  that  becaufe,  in  vu 
fVon,  the  fame  angles  of  incidence,  from  the  rays  of  light,  are  not  fub- 
tended  by  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  that  differences  do  take  place}  there* 

S  a  /orc> 
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fore,  there  mud  be  a  general  diflenfion  among  them,  as  to  the  common 
appearance  of  vifible  objeds  ;  or,  becaufe  the  conceptions  of  a  perfed 
circle,  or  of  a  perfed  fquare,  if  it  can  be  formed,  may  not  be  precifely 
the  fame  in  all  judicious  minds,  that,  therefore,  the  properties  of  thefe 
different  mathematical  figures  cannot  be  fo  diftinftly  inveftigated,  or  fo 
juftly  afcertained,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  and 
various  judgments,  with  refpeft  to  them.  This  much  may  be  feid  in 
confutation  of  Protagoras's  fceptical  hypothelis,  and  of  his  particular  af- 
fertion,  that  whatever  a  man  thinks  is  to  him  the  meafure  of  its  certain* 
ty,  or  the  meafure  of  truth  and  real  being.  The  fallacy  of  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  what  any  man  does  not  think,  or  which  has  no  appa« 
rency  of  being  to  him,  is  not  true,  and  has  no  real  being,  we  (hall  find 
expofed,  with  logical  exadnels,  in  the  accoimt  of  the  Platonic  philofo- 

phy. 

That  one  who  could  pretend  to  maintain,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of 
argument,  that  the  truth  of  things,  and  their  being,  or  not  being,  de* 
pended  upon  his  or  another  man's  perceptions  of  them,  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  they  might  be  realized,  or  annihilated,  according  to  the 
fubfiftence,  or  obliteration,  of  thefe  perceptions;  that  fuch  a  frantic 
fophift  fhould  (lick  at  no  pofition  whatfoever,  need  not  be  furprifing.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  accounted  only  fuch  a  fcoffing  trefpafs  upon  the  fen- 
timents  common  to  mankind,  as  might  be  expedled  from  Protagoras, 
when  he  introduced  one  of  his  books  with  the  fentence  •,  *'  Whether 
the  gods  are,  or  are  not,  or  what  they  are,  I  cannot  by ;  as  various  dif- 
ficulties  occur  in  the  queftion,  for  the  difcuflion  of  which  human  life  is 
ihort."  The  reading  of  this  gave  fuch  public  offence  in  Athens,  that  a 
decree  paffed  for  his  banifhment,  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  Burning 
of  all  the  copies  of  his  book  that  could  be  found.  He  quitted  in  hafte 
the  Athenian  territories,  and  did  not  long  furvive  his  expulfion.  But, 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  plead,  and  ^fw  caufe  why,  according  to 
his  philofophy,  this  fentence  fhould  not  pafs,  when  the  Athenian  judges 
had  their  imaginations  impreffed  with   this   criterie  of  his  book,  it 

is 

*  Sextos  Empiric,  adverfos  cont.  Matbem.  lib.  3.  p.  3?  9.        Cicer.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  i .  p.  204.    DiogexL  Laert.  ibid. 
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u  plain  that  Protagoras  could  have  had  no  defenfive  reply ;'  or,  if  he 
had  oppofed  his  particular  criterie  to  theirs,  he  muft  have  confeflfed, 
thaty  by  his  meafure  of  truth,  a  thing  might  be  tru&  and  falfe  at  the 
fame  time.  1 

Prodicus,  of  the  ifle  of  Ceos,  was  another  Sophift  of  great  reputation ;  \ 
and  being  himfelf  Protagoras's  difciple,  is  faid  to  have  had  Socrates,  \ 
Euripides,  Ifocrates,  and  Theramenes,  for  his  hearers  *•     In  Plato's  dia-    \ 
logue  of  the  Sofdiifts,  Socrates  exprefles  a  defire  to  fee  and  hear  him,  in     \ 
prefisrence  to  all  the  reft  of  the  convention,  from  the  idea  he  had  con«     \ 
ceived  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  eminent  perfonal  virtues,     llie  natu«      \ 
ral  coarfenefs  of  his  voice  f ,  which  was  increafed  by  his  frequent  voci-       | 
ferations  in  public,  did  not  abate  the  admiration  of  his  eloquence.     Al-      / 
though  a  public  envoy  from  his  country  to  Athens,  he  betook  himfelf    / 
to  teaching  rhetoric  in  that  city ;  a  proof  of  the  credit  in  which  the  / 
proft&on  of  oratory  was  held,  notwithftanding  the  tarnifliing  it  received  I 
from  the  Sophifts.    He  appears  to  have  fupported  the  charader  of  a   \ 
fknSt  moralift  in  his  declamations  and  literary  works,  as  well  as  of  an    ) 
aUe  rhetorician;  of  which  his  fable  of  the  Judgment  rf Hercules  may  be  ) 
reckoned  a  juft  and  elegant  teftimony.    He  did  not,  however,  decline 
taking  the  ^11  profits  of  his  profeffion.    His  declamations  were  ftudied 
and  prepared ;  and  had  different  prices  fet  upon  them.    That  of  fifty 
drachmas  was  famous  in  the  fchools.    Extemporary  harangues  he  is  not 
reckoned  to  have  tried.    To  exhibit  in  this  manner,  and  to  difplay, 
more  fignally  than  all  his  contemporaries,  the  united  talents  of  the  So« 
phift  and  the  Rhetorician,  was  referved  for  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  in 
Sicily,  and  reputed  originally  the  difciple  of  Empedocles. 

He  was  unqueftionably  a  moft  lingular  and  extraordinary  genius,  in 
refped  of  his  oratorial  qualifications  \.  Cicero's  eftimate  of  diem  is 
fuffidently  encomiaftic,  but  not  equal  to  the  2ludacity  of  the  man,  who 
profeffed  to  reply  immediately  to  any  queftion  that  could  be  propofed 

to 


*  In  Protagora»  ad  iDitianik  f  PHiioftratus  in  VitU  Sophift.  edit.  fol. 

lib.  I.  p.  488.    Saidas  in  voce.  %  Ibid,  de  Orat.  lib.  %•    Plato  in  Gorgia 
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to  him,  upon  any  fubje£l,  and  to  give  it  the  proper  dialeftic  difcuffion  ; 
and  aSually  challenged  the  \vhole  Olympic  affembly  to  find  one  ablo  to 
contend  with  him,  either  in  diiTertation  or  in  difpute.  It  was  ;;o  vion- 
der  that  every  one  might  be  afraid  to  enter  the  lifts  with  an  anta^orull 
who  offered  to  maintain  thefe  three  thefis:  **  ift,  That  there  wab  no- 
thing,  or  no  being.  2dly,  If  there  was  being,  man  could  not  be  co-u- 
prehended  in  it.  3dly,  If  he  was  comprehended,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
preffed.**  What  proftitution  of  common  reafon,  and  what  frantic  ora- 
tory,  Gorgias  muft  have  adopted  in  fupporting  fuch  propofitions,  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined.  We  cannot,  indeed,  deny,  without  contradic- 
ting  the  beft  judges  of  antiquity,  that,  upon  proper  fubjefts,  he  difcover- 
ed  amazing  powers  not  only  of  fluent  and  copious,  but  perfuaiive  elocu* 
tion  *.  He  is  allowed  to  have  improved,  and  introduced  refinements, 
in  the  rhetorical  art,  comparable  to  thofe  which  are  afcribed  to  iEfchy. 
les,  in  Tragedy.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  confifted  principally  in  the 
nice  arrangements  of  his  words  and  fentences,  which  gave  them  an 
agreeable  and  harmonious  cadence,  and  in  contrafting  frequently  the 
figures  and  metaphors  he  ufed.  His  orations  were,  therefore,  in  the 
higheft  celebrity  over  all  Greece,  and  in  the  neighbouring  nations.  In 
the  folemnities  of  the  Pythian,  and  Olympic  games,  he  pronounced 
panegyrics  upon  eminent  men,  efpecially  on  thofe  who  fell  in  battle, 
and,  by  their  valour,  or  condud,  had  merited  the  honours  of  a  public 
fepulchre.  In  thefe  pieces,  the  polifh  he  could  give  to  his  fludied  com- 
pofitions  was  confpicuous.  From  the  demand  for  fuch  eulogies,  and 
his  other  exhibitions,^  he  acquired  much  wealth  j  and  yet  a  fuperior 
fhare  of  fame  and  influence  in  the  Grecian  dates,  and  more  particular- 
ly at  Athens.  There,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  admiration  in  which 
all  liberal  and  entertaining  arts  and  endowments  were  held  by  the  ci- 
tizens, his  reputation  rofe,  and  the  benefit  of  it  was  extended  to  all  the 
tribe  of  Sophifts  and  Rhetoricians.  By  the  propenfity  of  the  youth 
ta  become  their  followers,  it  feemed,  in  a  city  the  refort  of  the  wife 
and  the  learned,  and  in  a  commonwealth  where  fo  much  depended  oh 

their 
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their  proper  education,  that  the  management  of  it  was  likely  to  fall 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  clafs  of  men  who  converted  all  fdence  into 
perplexed  argument,  and  taught  verfatility  in  the  principles  of  reafon, 
and  in  the  dodrines  of  morality.  Into  this  unpromifing  fcene,  it  was 
the  lot  of  Socrates  to  be  introduced.  In  what  refpeft  the  charaAer  he 
fupported,  and  the  philofophy  he  taught,  were  diftinguifhable  from  alt 
others  who  preceded  him  in  the  Ionian,  or  Athenian  fchool,  comes  now 
to  be  brought  into  view. 


PART 


P      ART  IV^ 


SECTION        I. 


Of  Socrates; — bis  Char  offer  y  and  AccompliJhmenUy  as  a  Philofopber  ; — his 
Manner  of  Reafoning. — Sketches  of  his  Philofophy^  and  Moral  Doffrines. 


TH  £  father  of  Socrates  was  by  trade  a  fculptor,  or  cutter  of  marble 
into  figures,  called  Spphronifcus.  His  mother,  whofe  name  was 
Phaenareta  *,  could  reckon  her  pedegree  from  an  Athenian  family  of 
rank ;  but  her  indigence,  not  much  relieved  by  her  hufband's  circum- 
(lances,  made  her  engage  in  the  profeffion  of  midwifery.  She  is  de- 
fcribed  in  Plato's  Thaeetetus,  as  remarkable  for  the  aufterity  of  her 
countenance,  joined  with  a  boldnefs  of  feature.  Her  fon's  phyfiognomy, 
in  manhood,  had  yet  more  fmgularity.  His  afpeft  was  morofe,  his 
look  rather  dejeded,  and  heavy,  bis  nofe  fiat,  and  his  head  bald^  while 
his  eyes  wer^  fmall  and  prominent.  The  painters  and  flatuaries  could 
hardly  err  in  taking  the  uncommon  lineaments  of  his  countenance,  or 
his  buft ;  but  thofe  who  firft  beheld  him,  and  formed  any  judgment  of 
his  difpoiitions  from  his  afpe£i,  were  apt  to  be  much  miftaken  f .  He 
is  faid  to  have  followed  for  fome  time  his  father's  occupation  j  and  to 
have  carved  the  figures  of  the  Graces,  in  robes,  which  flood  in  the 
Acrcpolisy  or  Citadel  of  Athens.   From  the  penury  of  his  parents  J,  fome 

T  writera 

♦  Diogcn.  Laert.  lib.  2.  f  Paufanias  Boeoticis,  lib,  pt  p.  596. 
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writers  would  conclude,  with  Porphiry,  that  he  had  no  literary  educa- 
tion ;  a  conjedure  which  is  contradided  by  the  bed  authorities ;  and 
which  appears,  from  his  extenfwe  knowledge  in  all  thefubjefts  of  philo- 
fophy,  to  be  repugnant  to  truth.     In  that  aera  of  the  Grecian  literature, 
maflers  in  the  different  fciences  and  arts  fo  much  abounded,  that,  with- 
oiff  having  recourfe  to  the  mercenary  Sophifts,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
any  free  born  citizen  of  Athene,  who  had  genius,  to  obtain,  upon  eafy 
terms,  a  learned  education.     Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  Socrates 
began  his  philofophical  ftudies  under  Anaxagoras ;  and,  upon  his  exile, 
became  the  favourite  difciple  of  Archelaus  *,  who  got  the  name  of  the 
'  Phyfical  Pfailofopher,  as  being  the  firfl  in  Athens  who  profeffed  that 
branch  of  fcicnce  f .     The  names,  alfo,  of  feveral  inllrudors  he  had  in 
particular  arts,  and  in  the  theorems  of  geometry  and  mathematics,  are 
tranfmitted;  of  which  Damon,  baniftied  Athens  for  his  excellence  in 
mufic,  and  Connus  of  the  fame  profeffion,  together  with  Evenus  the 
poet,  and  Theodorus  the  geometrician,  are  in  celebrity.     Of  all  the  So- 
pbifts,  he  only  attended  Prodicus  :    What  inftrudion  he  received  from 
the  famous  Diotima  will  be  afterwards  mentioned.     He  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  exa£teft  computation,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  77th 
.Olympiad,  and  in  the  467th  before  the  Chridian  aera. 

Socrates  early  difcovered  a  natural  faculty  of  expreffing  his  concep- 
tions ;  and  he  poffeffed  a  fpecies  of  eloquence  untaught  by  the  Rhetori- 
dans,  and  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  differed  from  the  declamation  of  the 
orator^  as  it  affefted  no  figures  of  fpeech,  or  ftudied  ornaments,  and 
likewife  from  the  too  concife  and  fententious  ftyle,  which  was  dry,  and 
often  obfcure.  It  had  an  excellence  fuperior  to  both  thefe  ;  where  in- 
fii^udion  was  required,  and  perfuafion  to  be  effectuated,  by  an  addrefs 
to  the  human  mind,  and  not  to  the  paifions.  It  was,  indeed,  bed  adap« 
ted  to  coUaqmal  reafomng,  or  that  carried  on  by  dialogue ;  a  method  of 
.  teaching  philofophy,  which  Socrates,  upon  feveral  accounts,  preferred 
both  to  the  declamatory  manner,  and  to  the  fimple  didaftic.     The  dia- 

logue 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  2.      Cicero  Tufcul.  Quaed.  lib.  5.  f  Maximus 

Tyrius,  DifTert.  22.  p.  226.     Plutarch,  in  Pericle,  Suidas,  in  voce  Socrat.      Cicer. 
in  £pi(l.  lib.  9.  p.  104. 
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logue  admitted  not  eafily  the  pompous  or  flowery  ftrain,  into  which  the 
one  was  apt  to  run ;  and,  by  proper  management,  it  could  conceal,  or 
avoid  altogether,  the  appearance  of  dictating,  which  was  difagreeable  ia 
the  other.  But,  if  Socrates  had  excelled  in  declamation,  and  chofe  to 
captivate  his  hearers  by  rhetorical  harrangues,  there  was  a  juft  and  for- 
cibte  objection  to  his  following  this  courfe.  The  reput^ation  in  which 
the  Sophifts  and  Orators  were  held,  was  a  reafon  fui&cient  £Dr  his^^ 
parting,  as  far  as  he  could,  from  their  manner  of  arguing  and  perfua* 
ding,  and  adopting  one  of  his  own,  in  contraft  to  their  vanity  and  often* 
tation.  As  he  wifhed  more  to  prove  a  ufeful  inftrudor  in  the  fcience 
he  profefled,  than  to  be  deemed  a  fliining  orator,  or  even  a  profound 
theorift  in  philofophy,  he  took  care  that  his  method  of  teaching  fliould 
correfpond  with  this  laudable  .aim. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  boafting,  like  the  Sophift,  that  he  was  a  mafter 
in  every  fcience,  he  gave  it  out,  that  he  was  only  fo  far  intelligent^  as  to  un* 
derfiand  that  he  knew  nothing  *.  When  every  principle  of  reafon  was 
brought  into  controverfy,  and  fallacious  dexterity  in  argument  pafled 
for  faperiority  in  reafon,  Socrates  faw  it  to  be  neceflary  and  expedient 
to  emit  no  aflertions  of  his  own,  but  to  wait  for,  or  to  prompt,  thofe  of 
others,  and  to  make  them  the  ground  of  his  difquifitions.  This  cautious 
manner  was  of  more  confequence  than  the  greateft  acuteneis  in  difputa- 
tion.  By  the  ufe  of  it  fome  incitement  could  always  be  given  to  an  an- 
tagonift,  however  wary,  either  to  aflert,  or  to  grant,  fomething  which 
could  be  turned  againft  him  with  propriety  and  force.  Befide  being 
the  properefl  and  beft  weapon  that  could  be  employed  againft  the  fcep-  ' 
tical  reafoner,  Socrates  proved  its  advantage  f,  in  rendering  the  youth, 
from  their  conceflions,  apparently  their  own  inftru£lors.  The  conclu- 
fion  of  his  dialogical  reafoning  was  often  not  a  direft  or  pofitive  confii* 
tation  of  what  was  aflerted  or  denied  by  his  opponents,  but  a  finely 
condufted  proof  of  its  abfurdity.  When  the  eflProntery  of  the  hardened 
Sophift,  or  the  diflipated  ideas  of  the  libertine,  or  the  dogmatifin  of  the 
Ichool  bred  philofopher,  diminifbed  the  influence  of  this  convi&ion,  it 

T  2      ^  was 

*  Cicer.  Acad.  Quae(l«  Kb.  i.  p.  $p  f  Ibid  lib.  4.  p.  14. ;  et  in 

Q£kiis,  lib*  I.  p.  365. 
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was  apparent  that  a  vein  of  irony  had  accompanied  the  difcuflion  of  the 
argument  on  Socrates's  part,  which,  if  it  did  not  enforce  what  he  faid, 
tended  to  guard  it  againft  any  aflfeded  fcorn,'  or  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
arrogated  wifdom  of  a  fupercilious  adverfary.  His  art  in  joining  irony 
with  his  ferious  difcourfe,  in  tlie  manner  of  a  (kilful  fatyrift,  was  fo  re- 
markable, that  fome  graver  philofophers  called  him  the  Attic  jejier;  and 
Ariftophanes  *,  and  the  other  comic  poets,  who  were  adverfe  to  him, 
and  probably  bore  not  well  his  excellence  in  their  talent,  accufed  him 
of  fporting  with  reafon,  and  fetting  it  at  variance  with  itfelf.  It  was 
this  faculty,  however,  which  enabled  him  more  eafily  to  baffle  the  So- 
phifts ;  and,  united  with  his  other  abilities,  had  the  effeft  of  engaging 
the  Athenian  youth  to  feek  his  company,  and  rclifh  the  pleafantry  of 
his  converfation* 

Whatever  inftrudions  in  phjfics  Socrates  obtained  under  Archelaus, 
he  js  known  foon  to  have  relinquifhed  thatftudy;  and,  following  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius,  to  have  turned  his  principal  attention  to  that 
of  morali  f .  Of  this  fcience,  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  he  became  the 
eminent  father,  and  founder ;  and,  in  refped  of  the  general  negle£t  of 
it  by  the  Ionian  philofophers,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  re- 
called philofophy  from  fanciful  theories  about  the  produdion  of  the 
world,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  more  fuitable 
and  interefting  contemplation  of  human  nature  itfelf,  and  the  Jludy  of 
tnanj  as  having  an  end  in  life  mod  worthy  to  be  regarded,  and  which^ 
by  proper  difcipline,  he  could  attain.  *'  Such  refearches,"  faid  he  |, 
^'  as  tranfcend  the  human  faculties,  or  which  nature  has  hid  in  obfcu- 
rity,  are  not  relative^  or  only  in  a  fecondary  way,  to  the  human  kind." 
When  we  refleft  upon  the  ftate  of  philofophy,  as,  previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance, it  has  been  reprefented,  and  confider  that  the  Pythagorean 
fyftem,  either  in  its  theological  or  moral  part,  was  ha.rdly  known  to  any 
but  thofe  of  that  feft,  and  that  it  required  a  difcipline  that  was  account- 
ed foreign,  and  difguftfiil  to  the  Grecian  tafte ;  it  mud  be  apparent  what 
a  defed  there  was,  in  all  the  fchools,  in  point  of  fufficient  moral  inftruc- 

tion. 


*  Ariftophan.  in  Nubibus. 
.Cicer.  Acad.  Quaeft.  ibid. 


t  Arlflot.  Metaph.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  p.  649. 
X  Scxtiis  Empiric,  lib.  7.  p.  139. 
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tion,  either  as  to  theory  or  pra£Uce«  If  we  add  to  this  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  Athenian  ftate  at  this  jundure,  we  may  be  convinced, 
that,  befide  the  natural  and  juft  preference  to  be  given  to  the  moral 
icience,  Socrates  was  urged,  by  fpecial  motives,  to  cultivate  and  improve, 
more  than  all  other  ftudies,  the  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

In  the  preceding  ages,  the  dodrine  delivered  by  the  greateft  and^^ft 
poets  was  not  of  the  founded  kind,  h  difplayed  the  pernicious  eflfeds 
of  the  indulged,  and  violent  paflions ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  affign- 
ed,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  charafter  of  merit  and  worth  to  perfons  act- 
ing under  their  undue  influence.  It  was' generally  to  be  learned,  not  by 
pofitive  precept,  but  by  inference.  It  was  often  enveloped  in  allegories, 
and  obfoure  fidions,  and  grofsly  contaminated  by  impure  fables  about 
the  gods.  Among  the  wife  men,  or  (iril  philofophers  of  Greece,  it  was 
comprehended  in  (hort  fentences,  unconneded,  and  elucidated  by  no 
dedudion  of  reafon,  and  too  general  in  their  import  to  be  rules  for  the 
particular  pradlce  of  duty.  When  the  Sophifts  drew  all  maxims  into 
difpute,  and  fpread  the  tafte  of  wrangling  upon  every  topic,  the  moral 
or  political  apothegms  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  or  form  only  a 
feeble  barrier  againft  their  captious  logic,  or  verbofe  declamation.  In 
confequence  of  the  contagion  they  had  diflFufed,  it  appeared,  in  Socra- 
tes's  time,  that  a  total  revolt  from  the  principles  and  pradice  of  morals 
was  about  to  enfue  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.  From  the  high  pro- 
fperity  of  the  republic  before  the  Peloponnefian  war,  undertaken  from 
vanity,  and  injudicioufly  conduded,  the  way  to  this  general  depravation 
of  manners  had  been  paved  *.  In  its  unfortunate  iflue,  joined  with  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  the  plague,  which  laded  three  years,  and  carried 
oflF  4500  citizens,  befide  numbers  of  others,  the  Athenians  were  not 
fufficiently  taught  to  reftrain  their  ambition,  or  to  reven  to  fobriety  of 
manners.  After  Pericles's  death,  the  public  diforders  increafed,  to  that 
faeighth,  that  both  the  ties,  and  the  fenfe,  of  judice  and  equity  feemed, 
from  the  prevalence  of  fadion,  and  the  ferocity  engendered  by  a  long 
war,  to  be  nearly  obliterated  f .     It  is  known,  that,  in  a  democratical 

government, 

•  Thacydidesy  lib-  3.  parag.  14.  f  Xcnophon.  Mcraorab.  Jib.  4. 

czp.  I.  ct  3.  8vo  edit.  pag.  250. 
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government,  more  than  in  any  other,  morality  and  virtue  are  the  great 
ftays  of  the  (late;  and  that,  unlefs  fuch  of  the  youth,  as,  from  their  fta- 
lion,  are  likely  to  rife  to  authority,  be  trained  up  in  virtuous  principles, 
corruption  will  prevail,  and  foon  infe£t  all  orders  of  the  community. 
Animated  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot,  and  pofleffed  of  the  fentiments  of  a 
philofopher,  who  chofe  morals  for  his  part  of  fcience,  Socrates  thought 
it  his  duty  to  oppofe,  to  the  ptmoft  of  his  ability,  the  growing  evil  of 
vice  and  depravity  in  the  (late ;  and,  by  engaging  the  youth  of  rank  to 
come  under  his  tuition,  to  imprefs  their  docile  minds  with  a  detedation 
of  it. 

To  pretend  to  this  office,  he  had  no  other  title,  or  recommendation, 
but  what  his  charader  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  his  name  as  a  philo- 
fopher, afforded  him.  He  was  feen  to  live  in  the  moft  frugal  and  ab- 
(lemious  manner,  and  to  be  exemplary  in  temperance,  and  in  the  mode- 
ration of  all  his  appetites  and  paffions.  He  had  refcued  Alcibiades,  up- 
on his  firft  fervice  ip  the  field  *,  from  being  dripped  of  his  armour  by 
the  enemy ;  and  prevailed,  by  his  arguments,  to  have  the  prize  of  va- 
lour, due  to  himfelf,  to  be  adjudged  to  the  youthful  foldier.  In  watching, 
and  military  hard(hips,  he  was  obferved  to  furpafs  the  common  foldiers  ; 
and,  when  Xenophon  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  f ,  and  incapable  of 
being  remounted,  he  had  the  vigour  to  carry  him  feveral  furlongs  upon 
his  (houlders,  until  he  was  out  of  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  In  that  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  his  intrepidity,  in  of- 
ten halting,  and  taking  a  calm  circumfpeflion  of  every  advantage  that 
could  be  taken  in  the  retreat,  was  no  lefs  remarkable.  To  di(lingui(h, 
to  the  Athenians,  his  profeflion  of  philofophy  from  that  of  the  Sophifts, 
or  Orators,  he  indituted  no  regular  fchool,  or  auditory,  in  his  houfe, 
or  any  particular  place.  He  delivered  no  courfe  of  dudied  ledures  from 
his  chair ;  and  it  is  rather  in  ridicule,  that  Aridophanes  mentions,  that 
be  had  his  pbrouiifteriotiy  or  high  de&,  furrounded  with  benches.  He  law 
diis  declamatory  manner  of  indrudion  every  day  abufed ;  and,  evea 
where  virtue  itfelf  was  the  fubjed,  he  neitiber  much  dudied  nor  admired 

it. 


*  Platarch.  in  Aldbiadc.  f  Diogen..  Laert.  in  Xenophonte.    Elato- 

is  Convivio. 
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it.  -Geoeral  .principles  of  morals,  however  well  conneded,  he  knew  of- 
ten  take  but  a  flight  hold  of  the  human  mind;  and,  although  the  greated 
theorift  of  his  age  in  ethical  dodrine,  his  aim  and  ambition  was  to  be 
the  pra€kic»l  teacher  of  virtue.  This,  he  thought,  could  be  beft  acconi- 
pliflied  by  co^verflng  familiarly  with  his  pupils,  and  modifying  his  lef. 
fpns  in  fuch  a  way  as  fuited  with  their  different  capacities,  and  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  their  natural  tempers. 

To  few  or  none  were  the  elements  of  any  particular  fcience  taught  by 
him  '* ;  and,  where  fome  individuals  who  attended  him  required  fuch 
iiiftra£tion,  they  were  dire&ed  by  him  to  the  proper  mafters.  His  dif- 
courfes,  which  were  of  a  general  kind,  refpeding  the  principles  upon 
which  theology,  morals,  politicks,  and  oeconomics,  proceeded,  he  made 
fpecial,  and  particular,  when  appearances  in  the  manners,  or  charader, 
of  any  of  his  hearers  rendered  it  neceflary.  They  were  chiefly  calcu- 
lated for  ihofe,  whofe  future  department  might  create  much  good  or  ill 
to  the  commonwealth,  or  to  their  families.  To  meet  with  fuch  f ,  he 
was  aloaofl:  coaftantly  abroad,  during  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in  the 
public  walks,  or,  with  more  fele£t  parties  of  his  friends,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lliflus  ;  and,  at  other  times,  in  the  Gymnafia,  or  in  the  Forum  of 
the  city.  In  this  manner,  fays  Plutarch,  he  made  every  place  to  which 
he.reforted  a  fchool  of  virtue.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  afliduity  to  com« 
municate  ufeful  inftruSion,  he  took  no  money,  not  even  from  thofe  who 
attended  him  at  home,  for  daily  improvement ;  and  he  received,  with 
exceptions,  and  much  referve,  the  prefents  that  were  fent  him  by  the 
mod  opulent. 

That  he  poflefled  lingular  invention,  and  originality  in  argument,  to-  \ 
gether  with  the  mofl:  energetic  and  perfuaflve  elocution,  not  the  lead  \ 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  To  the  fuperficial,  and  thofe  who  looked  for 
the  outward  addrefs  of  the  orator,  and  could  only  be  entertained  with 
rhetorical  flouriflies,  his  perfonal  appearance,  and  his  manner  of  open- 
ing ihe  fabjefts  of  his  difcourfe,  feemed  homely  and  upoliflied  ];.  But 
4iis  conftant  attendants,  who  knew  what  they  were  to  hear,  were  alfo 

pleafed 

*  Xenophon.  Memerabilia,  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  8vo  edit.  pag.  319.  f  Ibid, 

lib.  I.  cap.  I.  t  Plato  in  Convivio. 
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.pleafed  with  the  fimplidty  of  his  manner.  They  compared  it  to  the 
figures  of  Silenus,  and  the  Satyres,  which  were  often  grouped  with 
thofe  of  other  divinities,  and  carried  about  in  the  ftreets.  Their  ruftic 
forms  were  forbidding  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  but,  as  foon  as  the 
fweet  mufic  of  their  pipes  and  flutes  was  beard,  all  the  exterior  beauty 
of  the  other  deities  was  difregarded.  How  juftly  this  commendation 
might  be  given  to  Socrates's  difcourfes,  and  what  a  charm  they  had 
above  the  moft  decorated  orations  of  the  Sophifts,  can  only  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  *  who  are  converlant  in  the  reprefentations  of  them 
by  Plato  and  Xenophon^^  without  mentioning  fome  imitations  of  them 
by  .^chines,  and  other  Socratics.  There  is  no  form  into  which 
the  reafoning  in  thefe  dialogues  can  be  caft,  by  any  modern  writer, 
which  can  ihew  them  in  a  light,  in  any  degree,  comparable  to  the 
original  one,  in  which  his  two  eminent  difciples,  mafters  of  the 
true  tafte  of  antiquity  in  the  dialogue,  have  happily  placed  them.  There 
is,  however,  much  diffimilarity  in  the  ftyle  of  thefe  authors,  and  in  the 
extent  and  amplification  of  the  fubjeds  treated, '  the  greateft  difpropor- 
tion  between  them.  The  diftindt  merit  each  of  them  had  in  their  lite- 
rary compofitions  may  afterwards  be  obferved.  Here  the  point  to  be 
confidered  is,  which  of  them  may  be  reckoned  to  have  moft  juftly  re- 
prefented  the  original,  or  given  the  trueft  copy  of  their  mafter's  philo- 
fophy. 

It  appears  evident,  that,  of  Socrates's  own  writing,  nothing  remained 
after  his  death,  but  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  a  fable  in  the  manner  df 
jflEfop  f ,  which  he  compofed  when  in  prifon  J.  The  ftory  of  a  gift  made 
by  him,  or  by  his  wif^  Xantippe,  of  fome  dialogues^  he  had  written,  to 
^fchines,  is  too  vaguely  related  to  deferve  credit.  His  more  ftudious 
difciples,  fuch  as  Cebes,  jSEfchines,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  were  careftil 
to  take  notes  of  his  fet  difcourfes,  and  occafional  converfations.  The 
latter,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  $,  firft  began  publifhing  the  com- 
pilements  he  made  of  thefe  difcourfes,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries; 

or 

*  Socraticae  poterant  oftendere  chartae.     Hoa. 
t  Cicero  de  Oratore*  Jib.  5.  J  Diogenes  in  .fifchlne,  libJ  2.  p..  11^ 

f  In  Xcnophont.  lib.  a.  p.  109. 
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or  pieces  which  had,  from  their  fimpler  form,  the  character  of  autheati- 
dty  and  exadnefs,  but  not  the  ornaments,  which,  from  (ludy  and  inia« 
gination,  they  might  receive.  In  this  fiiape,  his  Memorabilia  of  Socra* 
tes  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  been  produced ;  fince  every  approach 
to  decoration  is  avoided^  and  not  the  lead  excurfion  is  made  from  the 
plain  traA  of  the  narrative  that  is  given.  Plato,  it  is  obvious,  and  ge« 
nerally  acknowledged,  aflumes  the  liberty  of  delivering,  either  as  erpou- 
fed,  or  favoured  by  Socrates,  feveral  philofbphical  tenets,  and  theories, 
feme  of  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  never  known  to  him ;  and 
which  he  himfelf  confefles  were  borrowed  from  foreign  fcbools.  Dia- 
logues there  are,  which  have  been,  and  with  juftice  may  be,  accounted 
Sccratic^  or  much  more  confbnant  than  others  to  the  dodrines  of  his 
mailer.  When  in  thefe,  or  others,  references  are  made  to  fads,  or  iu^ 
cidents,  in  Socrates's  deportment^  or  to  converiations  that  muft  have 
been  publicly  known,  there  can  be  no  hefitation  about  the  credit  due  to 
them ;  and,  where  an  evident  deficiency  appears  in  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive, or  only  a  curfory  flcetch  of  the  dialogical  argument  is  found,  what 
ancient  authors  have  generally  received,  as  the  proper  fupplement  by 
Plato,  muft  be  admitted.  But,  as  Our  proper  pbjcft  is  to  give  the  jufteft, 
and  not  the  mod  adorned  account  of  Socrates's  reafoning  on  theologi- 
cal and  moral  fubjeds,  the  examples  will  be  taken,  chiefly,  from  the  au- 
thor againft  whom  the  lead  exception  lies,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
preferred  finiplicity  and  troth  to  the  fplendid  colouring  of  diffufe  and 
redundant  eloquence. 

It  is  a  proof  fufScient  of  itfelf,  if  there  were  no  other,  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Socrates's  converfation,  that  he  was  able,  in  a  (hort  time,  to 
check  the  admiration  in  which  the  Sophifts  were  generally  held,  and  to 
detach  from  attending  their  declamations,  a  number  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent youth.  Such,  befide  Plato,  Xenophori,  arid  others,  addided  of 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  were  Crito,  Charmidas,  Thera- 
menes,  Critias,  Theages,  Euthydemus,  Euthyphron,  and,  to  mention 
one  in  room  of  all  the  reft,  Alcibiades,  equally  famous  for  his  fignal 
endowments,  and  his  various  mifdemeanours.     He  tirhofe  early  vanity  ^ 

U  was^ 

^  Plutarch,  in  Alcibladc. 
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was  flattered  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  alfo  knew  how  to  flatter  theia 
into  a  compliance  with  whatever  he  wiflied  to  do,  either  in  a  public  m 
private  capacity^  thought  it  a  merit  to  be  the  favourite  of  Socrates.  la 
fear  of  reprehenfion  from  none,  he  flood  in  awe  of  his  reproof,  and  was 
obferved,  in  confequence  of  it,  not  only  to  ceafe  from  his  irregularitias 
for  a  time,  but  to  give  fymptoms  of  his  fhame  of  them,  and  of  his  fenfi- 
bility  to  virtue^  in  a  degree  which  few  believed  could  take  place  in  his< 
bread.  When  it  was  apparent,  that  the  aim  of  Socrates's  tuition  was 
not  fo  much  to  entertain  them  with  philofophical  theories^  as  to  improve 
them  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  moral  deportment,  conferences  with  him^ 
while  the  delight  of  feme,  became  the  averfion  of  othert.  Several,  by 
fits,  fought  after,  and  fled  from  his  converfation.  When  this  lafl  dr- 
cumftance  happened  to  any  diftinguiflied  genius  among  them,  fuch  as* 
Alcibiades,  the  intereft  which  Socrates  had  in  the  giddy  apoftate  was. 
not  quickly,  or  eaflly  refigned  by  him.  He  was  folicitous  to  re* 
claim  him ;  and,  as  was  ufual  among  the  Greeks,  declared  himfelf  the 
lover  of  fuch  a  youth,  whofe  talents  were  either  in  danger  of  being  lofl,, 
or  proving  fatal  to  his  country.  In  this  drain,  according  to  Plato,  fa£ 
imitated  the  paflion  of  a  jealous  lover;  appearing  to  be  in  diflrefs,  until 
he  Could  regain  the  diredion  of  his  fugitive  pupif. 

'  That  this  part  might  be  a£led  wilh  all  the  purity  of  a  philofophic  rnind^. 
by  fuch  a  perfon  as  Socrates  *,.  we  need  not  quote,  for  argument,  any  part 
of  Plato's  dialogues  upon  the  refinement  of  love,  nor  the  fludied  diflerta- 
tions  of  Maximus  Tyrius  upon  the  fubjeft.  We  fliall  only  produce  Xa-^ 
nophonV  teftimony  in  proof  of  the  moral  leflbns  he  read,  and  of  the 
example  he  afforded  of  unftained  manners,  and  flridl  virtue,  to  thofe  oft 
every  age  and  Condition,  converfant  with  him.  *^  It  is  wonderfiil^'^, 
fays  that  author,  **  how  any  could  be  perfuaded  that  he  corrupted  the« 
youth,  fo  as  to  render  d^m  either  voluptuous,  or  immodefl,  or  infblent^, 
or  ambitious ;  who,  befide  the  fentiments  which  he.  entertained  of  the. 
gods,  which  led  diredly  to  pr(^ity  and  virtue,  was  himfelf,  perfonaUy». 
the  mod  abdemious  and  continent  of  all  men ;  and  whofe  habits  of  en- 
during inconveniencies,  and  redraints  were  fo  condrmed^  that  he  unr 

derwent 

*  Plato  in  Convivio,  Max.  Tyr.  Diff.  8*  9.  iq.. 
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derwenf  any  labour  or  hardfhip,  equally  in  the  fummer's  heat  and  ia 
the  winter's  cold.  Nay,  to  all  who  knew  how  he  lived  with  content* 
ment  and  chearfulnefs,  in  apparent  penury,  it  was  (hown  to  what  degree 
their  fenfual  appetites  might  be  controuled  ;  fo  that  in  minds  ftudious 
of  virtue,  the  agreeable  hope  might  be  entertained,  that,  by  due  vigi- 
lance  over  tbemfelves,  and  manly  refolution,  they  might  become,  like 
him,  admirable  proficients  in  the  exercife  of  it  •/'  Such  improve- 
ment, it  was  well  known,  many  of  his  attendants  received,  either  by 
die  culture  of  their  good  difpofitions,  or  the  correftion  of  their  vices* 
Pbaedon  f ,  bom  of  a  noble  family,  but,  in  the  difafter  of  his  country, 
reduced  to  beggary,  hcTcfcued  from  abominable  proftitution.  -ffifchi- 
lies  he  took  under  his  care,  from  no  other  recommendation  but  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  natural  genius,  and  of  a  patient  temper,  in  great  poverty. 
Among  the  families  of  eminent  condition,  there  were  few  which  had 
not,  occafionally,  fome  obligation  to  him,  on  account  of  the  advice  he 
gave,  or  the  interpofition  he  ufed,  for  regulating  the  intraftable  tempers, 
or  reftraining  the  licentious  or  undutiful  behaviour  of  their  fons.  Yet 
the  ftern  brow  of  the  reproving  preceptor  he  feldom,  or  almoft  never 
affumed,  even  with  thofe  under  his  particular  charge.  He  counted 
Bxuch  upon  the  modefty  of  nature,  and  the  fenfe  of  ihame  in  youth,  aa 
being  the  beft  guards  of  their  manners,  and  which  it  was  improper  and 
unfafe  to  impair  by  harfli,  and  repealed  animadverfion. .  He  looked  for 
the  blufli  in  the  youthful  countenance ;  and,  where  it  did  not  appear,  or 
loon  vanifbed,  he^as  apt  to  reje£l:,  or  to  difmifs  Aich  pupils,  as  giving 
little  profpe£k  of  their  moral  improvement  under  him.  When  Critias 
appeared  fhamelefs  ^,  and  unmoved,  with  the  private,  and  calm  rebuke 
he  gave  him,  on  account  of  his  difgraceful  pallion,  he  took  occafion,  in 
company  where  the  delinquent  was  prefent,  to  animadvert  upon  it.  The 
coipparifon  he  made  of  his  brutal  pradice  was  juft,  but  fevere.  Critias 
felt  the  fting  of  the  fimile,  and  the  affront,  but  not  the  virtuous  fhame. 
He  withdrew  in  anger  from  the  moralifl ;  and  ever  after  fhowed  himfelf 
his  irreconcileable  enemy* 

U  2  If. 
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If  we  next  inquire,  upon  what  ibeory  of  the  moral  fdence  he  pto^ 
ceeded,  or  whether  he  traced  the  principles  and  obligations  of  virtue 
from  the  deduAions  of  abftrad  leafon,  or  internal  fentimencs  found 
in  the  human  breaft,  or  from  the  evidences  of  a  conftitucion  of  thidg$ 
here  below,  fupported  upon,  and  relative  to  the  fyftem  of  an  intelle£kual. 
and  moral  world ;  the  general  anfwer  is,  that  he  conneded  his  prin* 
ciples  of  morals  with  rational  ones  in  theology,  and  confidered  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  virtue  as  beft  eftabliflied  by  this  connection.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  he  delivered  no  fpecial  fyftem  of  theology^  but  con* 
tented  himfelf  with  holding  forth  the  jufteft  and  beft  conceptions  iie 
could  form  of  a  deityy  and  other  divine  beings ;  he  refolved  his  theory  of 
morals  into  the  contemplation  of  man,  as  an  individual,  as  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  as  a  member  of  a  commonwealth,  or  more  enlarged  com* 
munity.  The  propriety  of  this  digeftion  of  his  moral  fcheme  will  be 
fubfequently  explained.  According  to  the  accounts  given  of  bis  theo- 
logical reafoning  by  Xenophon,  Plato,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Plutarch, 
he  entertained  a  contemptible  opinion  of  thofe  philofopbers,  who,  if 
indeed  they  were  in  earneft,  pretended  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena 
of  nature  upon  phyiical  principles,  or  the  a£kion  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter upon  one  another,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  wife  and  dlefigniag 
mind.  "  Have  ever  thcfe  expounders,"  &id  he,  "  of  what  is  inexpli- 
cable to  us,  been  found  to  agree  in  any  one  hypothefis  ?  pr,  rather,  is 
not  the  repugnance  and  contrariety  of  their  *  fuppofitions  conftantly 
manifefted,  while  fome  aflfert  that  all  things  are  one,  and  others  hold  an 
infinite  diverfity  of  them?  With  one  party  the  univerfe  is  in  eternal 
motion  ;  and,  with  another,  it  has  no  mobility.  All  things  are  alter- 
nately generated,  and  corrupted,  fay  fome :  There  is  no  fuch  principle 
as  the  one  or  the  other,  fay  their  opponents.  But,"  added  he,  "  after  fo 
bold  an  attempt  to  unfold  the  moft  intricate  procefs  of  nature,  it  might 
be  expefted  of  fuch  philofophers  to  tell  us,  not  only  what  water  is,  and 
what  air,  and  fire,  and  how  matter  is  combined  in  thefe,  or  other  ele- 
mentary fubftances,  but  to  be  able  alfo,..from  their  clear  infight  into  the 
mechanifm  of  thefe  bodies,  to  produce  them  ready  made,  and  fitted  up 

for 
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for  the  occafions  of  mankind-     But  of  this,  as  yet,  they  give  us  no 
hopes." 

Upon  reading  Anaxagorat's  book  of  phyfical  philofophy,  he  expref- 
fed  much  furprife  to  find  fo  few  references  made  in  it  .tp  his  diftin- 
guiihing  tenet  of  the  '••'s  or  intelligent  mind,  difcovered  in  the  wife  and 
harmonious  difpofition  of  things.  "  To  me/'  faid  Socrates  •,  "  he 
appears  to  philofophife  much  ip  the  fame  manner  as  a  man  would  do, 
who,  after  allowing  that  1  was  an  intelligent  being,  and  capable  of 
ading  upon  rational  motives,  fhould  yet  take  upon  him  to  account  for 
any  particular  motions  made,  or  pofitions  taken  by  me,  only  from  the 
mobility  of  my  body,  and  the  flexible  make  of  my  limbs  and  joints ; 
and  fo  fhould  conclude,  that,  without  any  will  of  my  own,  or  command 
of  others  interpofed,  I  muft  neceffarily  be  found  at  this  very  hour  in 
prifon,  as  I  am,  and  fitting  in  my  prefent  pofture.  Thefe  phyfiologifts, 
added  he,  do  nothing  more  than  grope  in  the  dark  for  caufes,  under 
the  name  of  phyfical  ones,  which  are  neither  in  themfelves  perfpicuous, 
nor  adequate  to  their  acknowledged  effeds.  Thus,  while  they  allow 
the  earth  to  be  upheld,  in  the  firmed  manner  pofiible,  they,  notwith- 
flandjng,  decline  confefling  it  to  be  fo  from  a  divine  power  i  infiead  of 
which,  they  rear  up  fome  Jtlas  of  th^ir  own  invention,  which  they 
would  reprefent  as  mightier,  wifer,  and  more  enduring,  than  that  ori« 
ginal  caufe ;  which,  having  at  firft  made  the  bed  arrangement  of  the 
worldl  maintains  it  in  that  condition.'' 

You  admit,  faid  he,  to  Ariftodemus,  (who  was  fceptical  in  his  opi- 
nions about  a  deity  prefiding  over  the  world),  that  there  are  thofe 
among  men,  who,  on  account  of  their  excellence  in  the  more  ingenious 
arts,  are  juftly  admired  for  their  knowledge  and  flull  f .  Such  you  rec- 
kon Homer  in  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  in  dithyrambics,  Sophocles  in 
tragedy,  Polycletus  in  flatuary  work,  and  Zeuxis  in  painting.  Do  you 
not  likewife  account  thofe  more  worthy  of  admiration,  who  produce 
animals,  intelligent  and  active,  than  fuch  as  prefent  only  piQures  and 
figures  of  them,  which,  however  juft,  are  void  of  mind  and  motion? 
^  Yes,  furely,"  replied  Ariftodemus,  "  provided  the  former  be  not  for- 
tuitous 

•  Plato  in  Phacdonc,  vcl  dc  Animaft  f  Mcmorab.  ibid.  cap.  4.  p.  54* 
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tuitous  produftions,  but  the  effefts  of  contrivance  and  defign/*  But 
what  do  you  underftand  by  a  defigned  work ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  cafual  one  ?  Is  it  to  be  coilceived  or  defined  any  other 
way,  but  that  it  is  the  accomplifiiment  of  fome  ufeful  end,  by  fit  means, 
in  oppofition  to  that  which  no  body  can  imagine  for  what  purpofe,  or 
from  what  motive,  it  was  produced  ?  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  proper  di- 
Ainftion.  "You  muft  then  grant  *,'*  faid  Socrates,  "that. theory?  makers 
of  men  furniflied  them  with  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe  for  the  purpofes 
of  perception ;  with  eyes  for  feeing,  ^ars  for  hearing,  and  palates  for 
tafting,  which  are  fo  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  life,  and  its  prefervation. 
Every  part,  indeed,  of  the  human  frame  is  marked  with  like  fignatures 
of  provident  care  and  fkilful  defign ;  and  which,  if  but  llightly  attend- 
•ed  to,  can  never  be  tarken  for  the  effeft  of  chance,  or  for  any  thing  lefs 
than  the  operation  of  a  wife  artift,  who,  loving  his  creatures,  was  the 
cherifher  of  their  lives.  In  their  procreation,  in  the  fond  affeftion 
which  pron)pts  the  parents  to  rear  them  in  infancy,  in  their  innate  de- 
fire  of  life,  and  in  their  dread  of  lofing  it,  correfponding  evidences  ^it 
aflforded,  that  their  being,  with  the  continuation  of  it,  was  intended, 
and  that  for  thefe  ends  all  fuitable  provifions  were  ordained. 

"  Again,  you  are  confcious,  Ariftodemus,  that  there  is  within  y6u  a 
principle  of  intelligence,  which  I,  and  all  other  men,  alfo  experience. 
Can  you  fappofe,  then,  that  it  exifts  no  where  but  in  you,  and  others  of 
the  human  kind ;  when,  in  regard  to  your  body,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
materials  of  its  compofition  are  borrowed  portions  of  earth,  water,  and 
other  elements,  the  j^reat  maffes  of  which -are  found  in  the  world?  If 
mind  have  no  original,  or  exiftence,  but  with  us,  by  what  means,  or 
way,  do  we  men  come  to  be  pofTefled  of  it  ?  Or,  are  we  to  conclude, 
upon  the  whole  fyftem  of  things  we  behold,  immenfe  in  magnitude,  and 
infinite  in  number,  as  they  are,  and  yet  cpnnefted  together,  that  they 
Tiave  had  no  other  arrangement,  excepting  what  blind  hazard  may  have 
afforded  them  ?"  "  To  this  opinion,''  replied  Ariftodemus,  **  lam  led, 
"becau!'e  1  have  not  the  fight  of  the  difpofers  of  thefe  things  in  the  xini- 
yerfe,  after  the  manner  I  have  accefs  to  behold  human  agency/'     "  No 

more,"  • 

•  -In  lire  account  of  tlic  Platonic  phllofopliy,  we  (hall  find  who  were  held  to  be 
Xhc  firfl.  makcrj  of  men. 
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more/*  anfwered  Socrates,  "  is  your  principle  of  inteiligence,  or  your 
foul,  vifible  to  you,  which  yet  hath  a  dominion  over  your  body;  and  fo, 
according  to  your  reafoning,  and  becaufe  you  do  not  fee  it,  you  may,  if 
you  pleafe,  as  well  infer,  that  all  your  motions  and  adions  are  the  refult 
of  chance,  and  not  of  judgment  or  underftanding/' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Socrates  argued  in  a  diflind  and  juft  mannec, 
for  the  being  and  agency  of  a  firft  caufe  in  the  univerfe,  intelligent  and 
good,  and  of  a  nature  as  different  from  material,  and  fenfible  fubftance, 
as  the  human  mind,  confcious  of  its  exiflence,  and  of  its  internal  pow- 
ers of  aftion,  is,  on  refledlion,  diftinguifhable  from  the  body  *.  This 
original  author  of  other  beings,  he  called  God^  or  deity  f ;  and  the  fu- 
preme,  and  all  governing  wifdem  X*  To  mark  his  exalted  perfections 
above  other  inferior,  and  minifterial  divinities,  he  is  announced  to  be 
that  being  who  framed  the  world,  and  contains  it ;  and  who,  ever  per- 
forming the  greateft  works,  is  plainly  to  be  difcovered  in  them,  but^ 
otherwife,  is  invifible  to  men* 

*  «<  What  you  advance  with  reijped  to  the  gods,"  faid  Ariftodemus^ 
might  be  granted,  if  there  was  fufEcient  proof  that  they  regarded  the  a£> 
fairs  of  mankind/'  "Whatever,"  replied  Socrates,  "  is  admirable  in  the 
fabric  of  human  bodies,  and  diftinguifhes  them  from  other  animals,  tef- 
tifies  the  divine  attention  and  care  of  men.  But,  without  enumerating 
thofe  fpecialities  in  their  outward  form,  which  appear  to  be  both  ho* 
nourable  and  advantageous  to  them,  let  it  be  only  ccafidered  what,  and 
how  much,  you  muft  allow  the  gods  have  beftowed  upon  the  human 
kind,  in  that  their  greateft  and  beft  gift,  the  rational  foul,  or  mind.  It 
is  this  that  gives  them  the  faculty,  which  no  other  animals  poflfefs,  of 
difcovering,  in  the  furvey  of  the  no  lefs  magnificent,  than  beautiful, 
conftitution  of  the  world,  that  there  are  exifting  fuch  divine  beings, 
the  authors  or  promoters,  of  this  wonderful  oeconomy.  What  tribe  of 
creatures,  befide  the  human,  is  led  to  worfhip  them  ?  With  refpedt  to 
the  provident  fagacity  in  which  fome  of  them  appear  to  excel  others^ 
how  far  is  its  utmoft  extent  furpafled  by  that  of  man ;  whether  it  be  in 
guarding  againft  want,  or  fencing  againft  the  extremes  of  cold,  or.  heat, 

or 

*  Memorab.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  287.  f  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  6. 
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or  in  finding  remedies  fordtfeafes,  or  in  the  application  of  ftrength? 
Add  to  thisy  all  the  improvements  which  memory,  joined  with  reaftMi, 
enables  him  to  make  of  whatever  he  fees,  hears,  or  learns  from  others. 
-When  this  is  taken  into  the  account,  may  it  not  be  truly  faid,  that  it  is 
given  to  men  to  live  among  other  animals  with  the  comparative  pre- 
eminence and  dignity  of  gods  ?  Such  (liperior  advantage  they  have  in 
all  natural  endowments,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Is  there  not,  there- 
fore, reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  regard  of  the  gods  is  abundantly  ex« 
tended  to  us  ?  Or,  what  addition  do  you  imagine  fhould  be  made»  to 
complete  its  fufficiency  ?" 

•*  I  would  have  them,**  replied  Ariftodemus,  **  to  fend  us  counfellors 
of  our  refolutions  and  enterprifes,  that  we  may  underftand  which  of  them 
ought  to  be  executed,  and  which  forborn.  ^*  That  they  do  this,**  faid 
Socrates,  **  in  interefting  matters,  but  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  judgment,  the  divinations,  and  oractilar  refponfes,  to  which  the 
Athenians,  and  other  nations,  have  recourfe,  afford  a  prefumption,  and 
indeed  an  affurance.  For,  why  fliould  tht  gods,  who  have  impreflSd 
upon  human  minds  the  perfuafion  that  fuch  admonitions  are  to  be  ez* 
|>e£led  about  future  good  or  ill,  that  cannot  otherwife  be  known,  be 
fuppofed  deficient  ini  performing  that  fervice  which  they  can  eafily  do^ 
or,  why  fliould  it  be  thought  that  mankind  have  been  conftantly  de» 
cdved  upon  this  point,  vi^ithotrt  ever  finding  out  their  error  ?  It  is  a  fad, 
however,  vouched  from  hiftory,  that  the  nations  which  have  flouriflied 
moft  in  power  and  wealth,  have  alfo  been  remarkable  for  piety,  and  re- 
verence of  the  gods ;  and  tbat  the  wifeft  ages  have  been  the  moft  ohier* 
vant  of  their  worflrip,  and  the  fignifications  of  their  will.*'  "  Deity ,^ 
Cud  Ariftodemus,  *^  fo  far  as  difcoverable  to  men,  Ixlo  not  difregard; 
but  think  it  to  be  much  exalted  above  the  need,  or  requifition,  of  my 
worihip.'*  *•  Nay/*  replied  Socrates,  "  the  more  exalted  in  power  and 
dignity  that  being  .is  who  deigns  to  take  care  ot  you,  the  greater  muft 
your  obligation  be  to  venerate  and  adore  hiou'^ 

It  is  Xenophon's  juft  refle£tion  upon  Socrates's  *  reprefentation  of 
the  deity  J  as  ail  wife,  prefent  every  where,  and  an  infpeftor  of  the  a&ions 

of 
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of  men,  that  fuch  dodrine  had  a  direct  tendency,  not  only  to  reftrain 
them  from  ail  outward  ads  of  impiety,  injuflice,  and  every  bafe  and  ua« 
worthy  pradice,  but  to  infpire  his  aflbciates  with  that  inward  mental 
fenfe  of  virtuous  condud,  which  would  have  its  happy  effed  in  folitude^ 
as  well  as  in  public  focieiy. 

Having  thus  traced  the  moil  important  points  of  Socrates's  theology, 
it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to  the  confideration  of  his  moral 
fcheme,  to  point  out,  more  particularly,  the  proper  ufe  he  made  of  his 
faculty  in  the  diaUilic^  and  the  improvement  this  method  of  reafoning 
received  from  him.  ,  It  has  been  obferved  how  well  he  knew,  by  the 
management  of  the  dialogue,  to  repel,  or  turn  againfl  the  Sophift,  his 
raih  aifertions,  or  fallacious  arguments.  But,  by  this,  we  are  not  to 
underftand^  that  he  only  Ihowed  himfelf  a  more  artfiil  difputant,  and 
could  foil  any  of  the  arrogant  tribe  at  his  own  weapons.  If  this  had 
been  all  his  ai^>  ^^  performance,  every  principle;  whether  of  morals, 
or  other  fcience,  might  flill  have  remained  in  ambiguity,  and  no  pro- 
grefs  been  made  in  the  rules  of  juft  ratiocination.  When  the  Sophift 
dared  alledge,  that  even  contradiftory  propofitions  might  be  true,  what 
reafoning  could  fuifice  for  his  confutation?  It  was  from  the  obfervance 
of  this  grofs  abufe  of  human  reafon,  that  Socrates,  perfonating  in  dif- 
pi^te  the  ^«'  ^,  as  he  was  called  among  the  Greeks,  'or  the  diffembler 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  pretended  admirer  of  that  of  others, 
aflerted  only,  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  put  queflions  to  others,  but 
replied  to  none.  Ariftotle  f  mentions  this  laft  circumftance  as  an  ob- 
jedion  to  Socrates's  method  of  reafoning  by  the  dialogue.  But  the  on- 
ly ground  for  this  flridure  is,  that  he  made  no  anfwer  to  the  Sophifts, 
or  thofe  who  aimed  at  no  dilcovery  of  truth.  With  others,  and  more 
efpecially  with  his  philofo|^cal  aflbciates,  he  replied,  and  advanced  af- 
fertions.,  widi  almoft  equal  freedom  that  he  put  queflions.  If  he  inclined 
more  to  the  fide  of  the  querifl,  it  proceeded  upon  the  properefl  motive 
and  view.  It  was,  that,  by  means  of  pertinent  queflions  |  about  the  point 
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in  debate,  and  requifions  of  the  mod  precife  explication  of  the  terms 
ufed  in  it,  be  might  attain  to  fuch  an  accurate  ddcription  of  the  thing,' 
or  idea  inveftigated,  as  might  diftinguifh  it  from  every  other  conception, 
and  leave  no  room  for  miftake  or  dubiety.  It  is,  in  fhort,  well  known, 
that  Socrates  introduced  into  the^  dialed,  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in 
all  true  fcience,  the  ufe  of  exa£t  and  jufl  definitions.  The  merit  of  it  is 
allowed  him  by  Cicero,  and  alfo  by  Ariftotle  himfelf,  the  father  of  logic, 
and  the  fyllogifm.  Indeed,  the  examples  of  his  ratiocination,  given  by 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  a  clear  evidence  of  it.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
a  parade,  and  a  protradion  of  the  queftions,  previous  to  the  forming  of 
the  definition,  that  is  excefTive,  and  which,  inflead  of  reprobating  the 
frivolity  of  the  Sophifls,  appears  too  like  an  emulation  of  their  equivo- 
cal and  trifling  difputation.  In  the  former,  there  is  no  fuch  affedation 
of  di(tindions  without  a  difference,  or  any  reiteration  of  the  queftions, 
beyond  what  perfpicuity  in  the  definition  required  *•  On  the  contrary, 
as  if  Socrates  wifhed  to  ftigmatife  every  fpecies  of  vague  argumentation, 
we  find  him  declining  to  enter  into  a  difpute  with  Ariftippus  about  the 
nature  of  good,  general  and  abftrad ;  and  which  admitted  of  no  ade- 
quate, or  unexceptionable  definition.  He  therefore  difmifled  the  fruit- 
lefs  controverfy,  with  faying,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  good  in 
which  no  individual  was  concerned,  and  that  was  not  alledged  to  be  ap* 
plicaple  to  any  particular  fubjeft. 

Upon  entering  into  the  furvey  of  Socrates's  moral  fcheme,  it  may  be 
obferved  to  have  been,  not  only  comprehenfive  of  all  the  virtues  and 
duties  relative  to  human  life,  but,  from  its  fimplicity,  fufceptible  of  the 
phtineft,  the  readieft,  and  leaft  embarrafied  explication.  In  it,  man  was^ 
viewed  as  a  (ingle  perfon,  or  as  ftanding  in  a  paternal  relation  to  a  fa- 
mily, or  as  conne6ted  with  a  public,  or  large  community.  The  idea 
given  in  each  of  thefe  heads  was  an  intelligible  one,  and  obvious  to  the 
meaneft  underftanding ;  and  the  only  inveftigation  to  be  made  was^ 
what  actions  were  fuited  to,  and  mofl  becoming,  man  in  thefe  ieverai' 
capacities. 

la 
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In  confideiing  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  was  apparent,  and  undeniable,  that 
every  man  was  fumiflied  by  nature  with  a  fet  of  perceptions,  and  zQdva 
powers ;  feveral  of  which  he  could  exert  independently  of  others,  and 
without  regard  to  ccmnedion  with  them.  But  in  eftimating  the  tenden- 
cy, and  the  effeds  of  thefe  powers,  it  was  in  no  refped  neceflary  to  in« 
quire,  or  to  attempt  to  afcertain,  how  they  were  generated  in  man,  and 
after  what  manner  their  operation  proceeded.  It  was  fufficient  to  know, 
by  experience,  that  they  fubfifted  in  a  certain  conftitutional  form ;  about 
which  nothing  could  be  affirmed  with  more  evidence  of  truth,  than  that 
there  was  a  part  naturally  fubjeded,  and  another  which  ruled  *,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  external  and  internal 
faculties*  The  fway  of  the  latter  over  the  former  was  no  lefs  requifite 
for  the  government  of  the  appetites  of  fenfe,  than  for  the  fafe  condud 
of  the  corporeal  motions.  Temperance,  therefore,  in  the  gratification 
of  ihefe  appetites,  mull  be  acknowledged  a  law,  in  the  human  conflitu- 
tion,  of  equal  neceffity  and  importance  with  common  prudence.  Every 
man  owes  it  to  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  pofiefled  of  this  virtue ;  firft,  for  his 
l^efervation  from  difeafe,  and  then  for  the  fecurity  and  enlargement  of 
what  he  finds  agreeable  to  him.  The  good  it  brings,  and  the  evil  at* 
tending  its  contrary,  extend  alike  to  the  body  apd  the  foul  f  •  But  the 
habit  of  it  cannot  be  acquired  without  a  certain  vigour  of  mind,  which 
enables  men  to  affume  a  regular  command  over  their  natural  defires ;  in 
that  degree,  at  leaft,  as  to  fufpend  compliance  with  them,  when  either 
hortful  in  themfelves,  or  obftru£Uve  of  their  attainment  of  greater  fatif* 
fii^on. 

To  be  in  this  habit  of  virtue  is  more  efpecially  neceflary  to  men,  who 
are  pbced  in  fituations  that  call  them  to  attend  not  only  to  their  own 
iafety,  and  wellfiau'e,  but  to  thofe  of  others  with  whom  they  are  connec- 
ted. Ill  would  he  perform  the  part  of  a  father  of  a  &mily,  who,  when 
his  children's  health  required  it,  could  not  abridge  the  hours  of  his  repofe, 
or  undergo  trouble,  to  procure  medicine  for  them,  or  fome  means  of 
relief.  What  fort  of  magiftrate  would  he  prove,  who  (hould  prefer  his 
private  eafe,  or  pleafure,  to  the  moft  urgent  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  ?    In 

X  2  what 
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what  eftecm,  or  of  what  utility,  would  the  general  of  an  army  be,  who 
could  not  patiently  endure  the  cold  of  the  camp,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
march,  and  be  vigilant  in  obferving  and  baffling  the  defigns  of  the  ene- 
my ?  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  Hlanifeft,  that  there  is  a  difcipline  of 
the  mind,  or  a  moral  one,  pointed  out  by  nature  to  man ;  and  fo  exac- 
ted of  him,  that,  without  it,  nothing  in  human  life  could  be  turned  to 
its  proper  account. 

Other  teachers  of  wifdom,  laid  Antipho  to  him,  with  a  fneer,  have 
commonly  fhown  men  how  productive  its  ftudy  was  of  fubftantial  plea- 
fare  ^ ;  but,  according  to  your  doftrine,  and  the  pradice  you  enjoin^ 
philofophy  is  no  better  than  a  fchool  of  penury  and  patience.  It  may 
be  demonftrated,  faid  Socrates,  that  the  real,  and  moft  genuine  plea- 
iures,  are  to  be  fou^d  upon  the  fide  of  moderated  appetites,  and  virtu- 
ous temperance,  and  not  on  that  of  the  indulged  defires.  But,  iince 
you  feem  to  place  felicity  in  multiplied  gratifications,  I  muft  diflfent  from 
your  opinion,  and  fliall  briefly  tell  you  what  is  mine.  To  have  no  wants 
is  the  attribute  of  a  divinity.  To  have  the  feweft,  therefore,  is  to  a|H 
proach  the  neareft  to  what  is  divine.  If,  to  the  firft,  the  moft  excellent 
good  be  allowed  to  belong,  the  advancemenf  made  towards  it,  in  the 
fecond,  muft  be  accounted  an  excellence,  and  a  fimilar  perfedion. 

Ariftippus,  yet  more  remarkable  than  Antipho  for  libertine  fentimenta 
on  morals,  bad  often  endeavoured  to  maintain,  againft  Socrates,  that  the 
life  of  fenfual  pleafure  was  the  beft,  and  only  eligible  one.  *<  I  fhall 
readily  grant  you,'*  faid  he,  **  that  the  oflices  of  magiftracy,  and  other 
civil  fun£Uons  in  your  Grecian  commonwealths,  efpecially  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  are  commonly  executed,  muft  be  laborious  indeed,, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  accounted  impofitions  upon  individuals,, 
that  no  wife  man  fhould  be  refigned  to,  but  by  all  means  avoid.  In 
many  refpeCls  they  lay  reftraints  upon  men,  and  often  interfere  with 
their  greateft  pleafures,  and  render  them  drudges  to  others,  their  infe- 
riors too,  for  the  fake  of  what  is  called  the  public  good.  But  what  foob 
are  thefe  men  for  fo  doing  ?  And,  may  they  not  as  well  freely  confefs, 
that  they  have  fold  themfelves  to  civil  bondage,  and  flavery  ?"    "  I 

^  imagined,'^ 
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imagined/'  faid  Socrates,  ^^  that  you  had  already  granted,  that  the  rank 
in  civil  life  to  which  authority'belongs,  was  preferable  to  that  which  is 
chiefly  charaderifed  by  obedience.  But,  fince  you  appear  now  to  re- 
tra£t  that  conceffion,  and  to  eftimate  thefe  two  conditions  of  life  by  a 
different  rule,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  refume  the  queflion,  and  to  con- 
fider  with  more  attention.  Whether  thofe  to  whom  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity, in  different  dates  and  kingdoms,  belongs,  or  thofe  who  are  fubjec- 
ted  to  that  authority,  may  be  reckoned  to  live  in  the  mod  agreeable 
manner  ?  And,  in  this  general  view  of  the  queflion,  it  may  fall  to*  be 
debated.  Whether  the  Perfians,  who  are  maflers  in  Afia,  have  any  ad- 
vantage^ in  refped  of  civil  felicity,  over  the  Phrygians,  .who  are  under 
their  dominion  ?  and,  in  like  manner.  Whether  the  Scythians  in  Europe, 
who  have  the  Meotae  for  their  tributaries,  or  the  Carthaginians  in  Afri- 
ca, who  give  law  to  the  people  in  Lybia,  are  upon  no  better  footing  for 
the  enjoyments  of  political  life,  than  thefe  their  fubje£ls  ?  If  the  queflion. 
be  only  put,  in  reference  to  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  the  flate  of 
it  will  be.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  two  conditions  of  the  rulers, 
and  the  ruled,  in  thefe  governments,  to  render  that  of  the  former  mor« 
difagreeable,  and  difadvantageous  to  the  happinefs  of  life,  than  that  of 
the  latter  ?" 

"  All  this  invefligation,'*  replied  Ariflippus,  *•  may  be  fpared,  fince 
the  principle  I  hold  will  not  be  in  the  leafl  affefted  by  any  refult  of  it. 
To  me,  the  preferable  condition  in  life  is,  neither  that  of  the  governing, 
or  the  governed,  but  a  middle  flation  between  the  two  ;  which,  being  a 
releafe  from  the  thraldom  of  both,  and  favourable  to  liberty  of  aflion, 
gives  the  fairefl  profpeft  of  felicity/*  "  If  it  were  true,"  anfwered  So- 
crates,  **  that  the  condition  you  point  out,  for  fhunning  what  you  rec- 
kon the  hateful  extremes,  could  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  be  difconnedled 
with  men,  it  might  be  allowed,  that  what  you  have  now  advanced  has 
the  force  of  an  argument:  But  I  underflood  always,  that  you  meant  to 
live  in  civil  focietyj  and,  in  that  cafe,  you  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to 
rank  yourfelf,  neither  amongfl  thofe  who  rule,  or  thofe  who  obey.  In 
all  governments,  you  know,  thefe  diflinSions  are  fundamental  ones ; 
and  the  men  in  power,  you  mufl  remember,  are  apt  to  ufe  great  free- 
dom, both  in  public  and  in  private,  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  inferi- 
or/;.. 
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ors.  Altogether  undifturbed,  no  political  ftate  is  found  to  be.  Men 
may  fow  and  plant,  and  yet  be  difpoifefled  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
if  they  have  any  contiguity  with  the  more  warlike ;  and,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  fee  the  indolent  and  daftardly,  even  under  the  lame 
governments/  infulted  and  injured  by  the  audacious/'  "  I  acknow- 
ledge,'* faid  Ariflippus,  "  that  fuch  occurrences  there  may  be  in  your 
turbulent  republics ;  and,  therefore,  I  take  care  to  include  myfelf  in 
none  of  them.  A  citizen  at  large,  and  a  gueft  alike,  I  am  every  where, 
but  have  no  concern  with  any  particular  community." 

"  It  muft  be  owned/*  faid  Socrates,  '*  that  you  have  conceived  the 
matter  very  (hrewdly.  For,  fmce  the  days  of  Sennes,  and  Sciron,  and 
Procruftes  *,  are  pad  with  us,  ftrangers  are  no  longer  expofed  to  inhu- 
man treatment :  Yet  ftill,  when  rulers,  in  their  native  cities,  find  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  laws  enaded  for  their  greater  fecurity,  and  even  to  guard 
againft  injuries,  by  increafing  the  number  of  their  friends  ;  whence  do 
you  fuppofe  that  a  procedion  is  derived  to  you,  which  the  natives  can- 
not altogether  count  upon,  when  you  go  defencelefs  upon  a  journey,  or 
enter  a  city  in  the  habit  of  a  firanger,  which  marks  you  out  to  the  law- 
lels  as  one  eafily  to  be  affaulted  ?  I  am  a  citizen  at  large,  you  fay,  and 
therefore  truft  I  am  fafe.  The  public  cryer,  indeed,  in  every  city,  pro- 
claims that  all  ftrangers  fhall  be  proteded :  But  what  aifurance  have  you 
that  it  fhall  be  fo.  Is  not  the  care,  the  afliduity,  and  fidelity  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  in  executing  their  charge,  which  you  began  with  reprobating, 
your  only  fufficient  one?  Unlefs,  perhaps,  you  choofe  to  fay,  that  your 
apparent  infignificancy  rendered  you  no  object  of  affault,  or  depreda- 
tion.'* 

"  There  is  a  diftindion,'*  faid  Ariftippus,  **  that  I  have  heard  you 
infift  upon,  relative  to  this  fubjed,  but  which  I  do  not  well  comprehend, 
between  pain  or  trouble  felt  by  thofe  who  willingly  undergo  it,  and  that 
which  others  fudain,  but  not  from  inclination,  or  choice.  Is  not  the 
fenfation  of  pain  the  fame  in  both ;  and  what  difference  does  it  make  to 

ihc 
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the  body  that  bears  it,  whether  the  will  acquiefce  in  it  cTr  not  ?"  **  Is 
it  poffible,"  anfwer^d  Socrates,  *•  that  you  can  really  think,  when  vo- 
luntary and  involuntary  bearing  of  trouble  is  fpoken  of,  that  men  only 
ufe  a  different  mode  of  expreffmg  not  only  the  fame  fenfation,  but  an 
equal  meafurc  and  degree  of  it  ?  Does  it  create  no  difference  to  the 
man's  feeling,  whether  he  be  conftrained  to  endure  hunger  and  thirll, 
or  makes  it  his  choice  to  fuffer  them,  only  while  he  is  fo  inclined.  Ad- 
mitting the  bodily  fenfation  to  be  the  fame,  and  equal,  yet  what  a  difpa- 
rity  muft  there  be  in  the  ftate  of  his  mind  ?  In  the  one  cafe,  there  is  a 
fenfible  elevation  of  fpirit,  excited  by  the  hope  of  his  accomplifhing  fome 
favourite  purpofe.  In  the  other,  fad  dejedion  takes  place,  from  the  fenfe 
of  conftraint ;  and,  you  may  as  well  conclude  the  voluntary  toil  of  the 
huntfman  to  be  no  more  agreeable  to  him,  than  the  forced  one  is  to  the 
game  he  purfues,  as  imagine,  that  ading  or  fuffering  with  free  will,  or 
contrary  to  it,  is  juflly  to  be  claffed  under  the  fame  predicament. 

"  But,*'  continued  Socrates,  "  it  is  to  be  further  adverted  to,  upon 
this  fubjed,  that  pleafures  attained  by  no  effort,  and  which  are,  as 
it  were,  engendered  from  the  facility  of  the  mind  in  indulging  every 
defire,  are  by  no  means  reckoned  thofe  falutary  to  mankind.  Aik  the 
mafters  of  the  Gymnajia^  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  a  good  conftitution 
of  body  is  never  to  be  procured  in  this  way ;  nor  does  it  contribute  to 
men's  proficiency  in  any  laudable  ftudy.  Nay,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  tolerant  powers  of  the  mind  that  they  can  be  qualified  fov 
noble  and  worthy  undertakings.  So  the  beft  judges  of  antiquity  have 
declared  ;  and  with  them  feveral  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  have  alfo 
agreed.  To  this  purpofe,  Hefiod  and  Epicharmus,  among  others,  might 
be  quoted ;  but  the  argument  is  illuftrated  at  greater  length,  and  with 
peculiar  propriety  of  reafoning,  in  Prodicus's  fable  of  the  Judgment  of 
Hercules,  which  reprefents  him,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  deliberating 
with  himfelf  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to  purfue,  and  in  this  critical 
juncture  to  be  accofted  by  two  female  forms,  the  goddefs  of  Pleafure, 
and  Virtue." 

To  give  a  verfion  of  this  much  admired  moral  piece,  which  has  been 
already  done  with  fufficient  exadnefs  and  elegance,  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous.  .  But^  confidering  it  not  only  as  having  Socrates's  general  appro* 
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bation  for  the  fentiments  it  contains,  but  as  a  compendious  view  of  the 
arguments  he  himfelf  chofe  to  make  ufe  of,  in  dem^nftrating  the  prefe- 
rence of  virtue  to  pleafure,  we  Ihall  endeavour  to  colled  the  feveral  to- 
pics infilled  upon  in  the  fable,  and  the  refult  of  the  reafoning  upon  each 
fide  of  the  queflion,  as  an  authorifed  and  proper  fupplement  to  the  mo- 
'  ral  doctrines  of  the  philofopher. 

It  was  obvious,  and  granted  by  all  philofophers,  that  the  corporeal 
fenfes  were  the  earlieft  folicitors  for  attention  to  their  objeds.  With 
propriety,  therefore,  it  is  faid  in  the  fable,  that  the  goddefs  of  Pleafure 
advanced  with  hafly  fteps,  and  prevented  Virtue  in  her  addrefs  to  Her- 
cules. This  circumftance,  however,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  nature, 
by  this  precedency  given  to  the  operation  of  the  fenfes,  had  marked 
them  for  any  more  excellency  than  that  of  their  neceflfary  and  imme- 
diate ufe  in  the  human  frame.  Infancy  thus  precedes  manhood,  with 
the  diflindion  only  of  its  imbecillity.  But  the  influence  pf  the  early 
and  daily  repeated  gratification  of  the  fenfes  is  great,  and  would,  by 
iraprefEng  the  imagination,  prevent  the  energy  of  reafon  itfelf,  if  it  were 
not  checked  by  early  difdpline.  This  the  prudence  of  parents  admi- 
niflers  to  their  offspring ;  and  the  more  advanced  in  life  readily  pre- 
fcribe  it  to  the  young  and  unexperienced.  Upon  the  fuppoGtion  of  its 
not  being,  in  fome  degree,  undergone,  there  muft  be,  what  is  fancied 
of  Hercules,  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  the  rational  faculty,  which, 
looking  forward  to  the  conlequences  of  a&ions,  forms  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  their  nature  and  eligibility. 

Pleafure^ s  addrefs  to  him  is  in  the  moft  alluring  ftrain.  The  way  fhe 
propofes  to  lead  him  prefented  nothing  but  what  was  eafy  and  agree- 
able. It  was  free  from  all  intrufion  of  pain  or  trouble,  and  ftrewed  with 
whatever  was  delightful  to  the  fenfes.  The  dangers  of  war,  and  the  la- 
bours of  bufinefs,  were  to  be  far  removed  from  him.  The  only  objeA 
of  his  ftudy  would  be,  in  what  manner  his  fenfes  might  be  moft  deli- 
cioufly  regaled,  and  what  might  quicken,  and  add  new  reliik  to  their, 
pleafures.  lliis  engaging  attention  was  the  chief,  and  only  one  required 
of  hinu  Any  appfl^heniion  there  needed  not  be  of  a  penury  of  thefe 
delights;  or  of  a  neceffity  of  purdiafing  the  means  of  them  by  labour 
of  any  kind.    ^^  The  votaries  of  pleafure,''  laid  ihe,  ^^  may  turn  by  any^ 
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handle^  or  opportunity  they  can  find^  other  mens  toil  to  their  benefit, 
and  nfe  all  freedom  in  acquiring  gratifications  to  themfelves." 

Such  is  the  pleading  the  goddeHfjIil^  Pieafiire  ufes  to  entice  Hercules 
to  become  her  follower ;  and  it  muit^e  owned  to  reprefent,  in  true  co- 
lours, that  fcheme  of  life  which  the  fenfualift,  or  one  difpofed  to  make 
corporeal  pleafure  his  fole  objed,  would  mod  readily  embrace.  In  this 
view  of  it,  two  things  are  obfervable.  Firft,  That  what  is  alledged  about 
the  facility  of  gratifying  the  appetites  of  ienfe  is  a  fallacious  fuggeftion. 
However  the  truth  may  be  diflembled,  and  the  unexperienced  mind  flat- 
tered into  this  prefumption,  it  is  foon  found  to  be  a  delufive  one.  There 
is  a  ftudy,  and  a  labour  of  its  kind,  infeparably  ccnneded  with  the  in- 
ordinate indulgence  of  fenfual  pleafure,  and  which,  befide  being  mean, 
and  unworthy  in  itfelf,  is  generally  produdive  of  a  meafure  of  anxiety 
and  difguft,  not  lefs  than  the  hardfhips  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  rec- 
koned to  require.  The  minute  attentions  to  ftimulate,  or  foothe  the 
appetites,  and  to  refine  on  their  gratifications,  funilih  a  taik  to  the  vo- 
luptuary which  he  finds  not  eafy  to  be  performed.  Therefore,  in  the 
reply  made  by  Virtue  to  her  antagonift,  it  is  denied  that  the  purfuits  of 
pleafure  can  be  unaccompanied  with  trouble.  Secondly,  It  appears  to 
be  difficult  in  the  extreme,  if  not  impoffible,  to  preferve  unviolated,' 
amidft  the  incitement  of  the  fenfual  defires,  a  principle  of  juftice,  or 
common  equity,  towards  other,  men.  Hence,  upon  this  head,  the  god- 
ded of  Pleafure  cannot  avoid,  according  to  the  fable,  granting  a  lati* 
tude  to  her  votaries,  that  renounces  all  reftraint  in  the  acquifition  of 
felfifli  enjoyments:  And  it  may,  indeed,  with  reafon,  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  prefcribed  no  bounds  to 
his  fenfual  gratifications,  and  was  eagerly  bent  on  the  fulfilment  of 
them,  and  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  on  various  occafions,  if  not  in  the 
general  line  of  his  condud,  ad  an  unjuft  or  injurious  part.  So  true  it 
is,  that  the  diiToIute  charader  naturally  involves  that  of  the  diflioneft 
and  unequitable  one. 

The  fpeech  of  Virtue  to  Hercules  is  introduced  with  a  claim  to  dig* 
nity  of  chara&er,  in  comparifon  with  the  (hameful  one  of  her  antago* 
nifl.  The  fuperiority  of  human  beings,  undej^  a  virtuous  regulation  of 
their  natural  appetites  and  paffions,  when  viewed  in  contrad  to  the  un« 
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ifegtilatedilveS  oF  tht  votaries  of  p leafure,  is  afcertained*  The  adyari- 
tage  the  former  have>  in  point  of  real  pleafure^  is  fliown.  To  thia  is 
iHlded,  the  confideration  of  the  henourable  a£llon  of  the  man  of  virtue^ 
sind  of  its  attendant,  honeft  fame^  which  diftingoifh  him  above  all  others^ 
and  produce  a  confidence  in  the  propriety,  and  fteadinefs  of  his  condud, 
in  every  ftation ;  whether  be  has  to  a£i:  his  ^rt  where  integrity  and 
fidelity  are  required,  of  where  induftry  is  to  be  ufed,  and  danger  incUr^ 
red  J  whether  he  be  the  friend  ^  or  the  companion,  the  counfellor  in 
peace,  or  the  aflbciate  in  war ;  in  all  thefe  (ituations  the  eiccellence  of 
his  chara£ler  is  rendered  eminently  confpicuous.  llierefore,  in  deaths 
he  falls  not  unhonoured,  or  foon  to  bfe  forgofteni  His  friends,  his  com- 
panions, his  countrymen,  join  in  r^teHng  his  meihory,  and  tranfmitting 
k  with  grateful  applaufe  to  future  |r^neratldns.  i 

There  are  fome  argumerits  iiififted  on  by  Virtue  Tl^hich  deferve  td  be 
feparately  mentioned^  Hercules  is  put  in  mind  of  his  parents^e,  aa  It 
ihotive  to  virtuous  aftion.  The  reputed  fon  of  Jupiter  Was  not  to  dit 
honour  his  illuftrious  defceftt  by  a  deportifient  unworthy  of  it.  Froili 
the  opinion  that  man,  in  his  briginal,  i0  more  than  an  earth«bom  drea- 
ture,  it  appears  that  Socfates  derived  a  I^ecial  argument  for  the  exerolfe 
of  virtue.  The  yoUng  hero  is  ttlfo  told  by  the  goddefe,  that,  in  confew 
quebce  of  his  conforining  to  ber  dictates ^  hi^  would  have  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  her  charafter,  in  it»  f  rop^t  luftr^,  before  men,  and  proving 
tb  them  the  happy  eflfcfts  ittfcndittg  its  imitation.  Thus,  ejiample  in 
Jjraaice  was  taught  to  be  the  beft  illaftraiion  of  the  moral  rule.  That 
part  of  the  reafoning,  in  whith  Virtue  proves  the  excefs  and  abnfc  of 
hatural  appetite  to  be  deftruftive  of  real  j^leafure,  is  farther  fupported  by 
the  reprefentation  of  fuicable  abftinen^e  as  the  true  zeji  of  fenfual  plea- 
fure,  and  labour  the  bed  fweetner  of  repdfe.  "  Irt  the  praftice  of  both 
Ihefe,"  fays  (he,  **  my  friends  find  their  accovint,  by  the  fure  relifli  they 
add  to  all  their  corporeal  enjoyments." 

In  anfwer  to  Pleafure's  defcant  upon  the  eafy,  the  carelefs,  and  fupine 
Hfe  of  her  followers.  Virtue  fays  to  Hercules,  "  My  aim,  or  wifli,  is  not 
to  deceive  you  with  vain  promif<is  of  exemption  from  all  trouble,  which 
never  can  be  fulfilled,  but  to  inftrud  you  in  What  the  gods  have  Ordain- 
ed to  take  place  in  human  life.    Their  manifeft  appointment  is,  that 

nothing 
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fipdiing  iddervlng  th^  ^ppelUtion  of  good  or  excellent  fl^ould  be  ;^t- 
tWJAabje  (Q  m^n,  wichput  due  la^ur  and  pains.  To  render  them  pro- 
pWow  to  y9^9  tbey  awift  be  wprlUipped ;  To  engage  the  Jove  of  your 
fn(m4h  J9!»  muft  .dft  tb^m  kjnd  p$ces  :  To  obtain  public  honours  iiji 
any  comtuaAUy^  ypu  muft  prpve  yourfelf,  in  fome  remarkable  degree, 
profil^ble  tq  it»  Wxthwt  <:ulcure»  the  bountiful  earth  producer  not  its 
fruits  (  nor»  without  attezid^mce  upon  the  cattle  that  graze  upon  it,  cam 
they  be  turaed  to  proper  advantage.  To  render  the  body  robud,  it  m^it 
b^  Junfmed  by  eKereifct,  wi  accuftomed  to  undergp  that  toil,  which  tbf 
mind  judges  to  be  ,eitber  p^c^iTiry  pr  copyenient.  To  fubdi^e  enemief^ 
or  CQ^p^oteft  frieadsy  the  dlfcipli^^  pf  yf^r  mv^ft  be  l^raed>  J^ot  frqof, 
theory  o&ly,  but  by  pra&ice  ii;  the  field-''  This  mora)  fentiipent  ex* 
prefled  hi  the  &ble,  i$  the  e;(pUcation  of  that  noted  verfe  of  the  poot 
^pic&ajrinuSy  in  iwhich  it'  is  faid,  Thai  the  gsdf  fill  all  g^  ^hi^f  *f  fnm 
a$  the  fries  if  4abour. 

•f  Wc  conclodf  the  dtflertations  of  Socrates  upoA  Qior^Is^  with  objCirr 
ving)  that  he  h^  forth  certain  flaws  ai  a  moral  and  jciyil  Hiind)  a^  pr#- 
icribed  by  nature  to  mankind  %  and  generally  acknowledged  among 
them.  ^^  They  are  unwritten/'  faid  he,  ^^  but  diey  are  knawn  and  uar 
derftood  in  all  languages,  and  propagated  in  all  countries.  Men  never 
met  together,  nar  could  they  ever  meet,  in  any  general  conrentioq,  t^ 
afttnttodiem.as  qonyement.  Yet,  a^  if  this  .common  approbation  qi 
thma  iiad  been  obtained,  men  in  aU  nations  agree>  that  the  gods  are  tp 
lie  worihipped,  pafents  to  be  honpured>  b^nefa£tor(t  to  be  repaid  with 
iuitaUe  offices;  and  to  tbefe  we  may  add  another  precept  of  mature,  al- 
though there  may  be  inftances  of  its  being  cpntravee^cd,  that  panttff 
and  chiUtren  do  not  fobabif.  Whence,  then,  have  thefe  laws  their  prer 
feription ;  and  who  are  to  be  reputed  their  founders  ?  Surely,  none  but 
the  gods  $  who  have  alfo  ordained  penal  fan£tions  to  them,  and  which 
cannot  be  evaded,  as  often  happens  to  thofe  anne:^ed  to  the  violation  of 
human  inftkutions.  But  the  authority  of  thefe  divine  prefcriptions  h 
fuch,  that  the  trefpafs  always  carries  along  with  it  a  due  punifliment. 
The  haiefol  and  pernicious  effefts  pf  the  prohibited  aftion  are  found  tp 
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wait  upon  the  tranfgreflfors ;  a  fan&ion  this  which  no  human  wiJTdom  or 
power  can  appoint ;  and,  therefore^  muft  be  concluded  to  have  its  oii« 
ginal  from  the  gods.  Things  that  are  juft  can  only  have  the  ftamp  of 
their  authority  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  their  will»  that  all  human  ordinan* 
ces,  under  the  name  of  Laws,  (hould  be  confident  with  juftice. 

l7pon  the  whole,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  Socrates,  as  a  moral 
philofopher,  merited  the  high  chara&er  affigned  him  by  antiquity.  Id 
treating  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  we  have  feen,  indeed,  a  furpri- 
fing  refinement  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  a 
fublimity  of  fentiment,  and  an  extended  theory  of  principles  and  argu- 
ments, which  we  are  not  warranted  to  afcribe  to  the  Athenian  fage,  un« 
kfs  we  admit,  as  his  genuine  dodrines,  all  that  Plato  has  delivered  in 
his  name.  This  opinion,  as  contrary  to  that  of  antiquity,  and  not  re«> 
eoncileable  with  what  mud  be  allfxwed  to  Plato's  own  inventive  genius, 
and  extenfive  erudition,  can  never  be  reafonably  entertained.  It  is  in^ 
deed  allowed,  that,  both  in  the  general  dodrines,  and  particular  argu« 
ments,  the  difciple  takes  a  compafs  wide  of  thofe  appropriated  by  other 
authors  to  his  mafter,  and,  that,  therefore,  critical  judgment  is  to  be 
exercifed,  and  a  proper  feleftion  made  from  him  of  the  Socratic  doc« 
trines.  But,  in  various  points,  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty.  In 
the  preceding  pages,  however,  an  eflay  towards  the  requifite  determina- 
tion has  been  ventured ;  but  with  what  juftice  or  propriety  muft  be  fub« 
mitted  ta  competent  judges.  There  are  a  few  other  moral  fentiments, 
together  with  Socrates's  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul^ 
thiat  will  more  properly  be  included  in  the  next  fedion.  What  we  have 
here  to  fubjoin,  in  farther  approbation  of  his  moral  fcheme,  may  be  re* 
duced  to  one  remark.  When  we  confider  the  principles  and  arguments 
ufed  in  it,  in  refped  of  their  propriety  and  fimpUcity,  as  well  as  their 
evidence,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  of  other  philofophers,  vamped 
with  metaphyfical  ideas,  and  logical  diftindions,  they  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fuch  as  coincide  more  direftly  with  the  general  notions  of 
mankind  of  moral  duty,  and  its  obligations.  The  theological  ideas, 
without  being  abftrufe  or  perplexed,  lerve  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the 
moral  ones ;  and  the  fpecial  proof  of  any  principle  is  refted,  not  upon 
meupbyfu^sj  refinements,  but  traced  from  the  moft  natural  conceptions,. 
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and  experiences  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  it  appears,  thit  the  ethical 
{dence  is  not  the  progeny  of  the  fchools,  nor  depends  upon  the  re* 
fearches  of  the  leamed>  for  the  demonftration  of  its  principles,  but  hath, 
in  all  its  great  lines,  a  more  obvious  and  intelligible  foundation,  placed 
in  the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  And  hence  it  was  that 
Socrates  *  took  his  illuftrations  of  various  moral  duties  and  precepts 
from  the  rules  obferved  by  men  in  the  pradice  of  the  common,  as  well 
as  the  more  liberal  arts  of  life ;  and  difcovered,  indeed,  a  peculiar  inge« 
nmty  he  had  in  turning  the  obfervations  he  made  on  the  trades  and  arts 
of  the  potters,  the  braziers,  the  leather-dreflers,  and  flioemakers,  into 
ihe  jufteft  and  mod  inftruCUve  leflbns  in  the  moral  condud  of  human 
fife. 


SECT. 
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^Qcrates^s  appearances  in  public  afairs^m^The  9ffina$  taiin  Oiain/i  bimr^^ 
His  judicial  accufation^  and  trial. — The  capital  fenience  pronounced  upim 
him^  and  the  circum/iances  cf  his  death. 


IN  the  unhinged  condition  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  when  h 
had  only  paflfed  from  one  fpecies  of  tyrannical  rule  to  another,  it 
may  be  accounted  a  palpable  error  in  Socrates  to  have  imagined,  that 
fome  fignal  reformation  of  the  depraved  manners  of  his  countrymen 
could  be  effeAuated,  by  the  fole  means  of  his  inftruding  the  youth  of 
rank  in  the  fcience  of  morals.  From  his  ardent  zeal,  and  affiduity  in 
the  profecution  of  this  purpofe,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  thought  of 
accomplifhing  a  change  in  the  temper  and  fpirit  of  the  people,  equal  to 
vhat  Solon  had  formerly  done  in  the  form  of  the  government.  In  times 
preceding,  feveral  of  the  wife  men,  and,  hitherto,  various  of  the  Ibphifts, 
had  joined  political  fchemes  to  their  profeflion  of  wifdom  and  fcience ; 
and  the  oratory  of  the  latter  had  been  fometimes  fubfervient  to  the  new 
modelling  of  ftates.  It  has  been  related,  that  Socrates  had  appeared 
with  much  reputation  in  the  Athenian  army,  and,  when  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  teaching  philofophy,  he  did  not  decline  afting  in  the  offices 
of  civil  government  ♦.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fupreme  council,  or 
fenate ;  and  was  prefent  at  the  remarkable  trial  and  judgment  of  the  ten 

Athenian 
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Athenian  commanders,  who,  although  vidorious,  were  accufed  of  not 
burying  the  bodie8  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  naral  adion  at  Arginufa^ 
with  the  Lacedemonians.  He  continued  to  hold  his  place  in  the  coun* 
cil,  and  to  perform  the  funQions  of  it,  fo  far  as  could  be  done,  under 
the  thirty  tyrants.  In  this  political  fiation  he  attached  himfelf  to  na 
party ;  but,  in  every  important  queftion,  or  conteft,  he  only  confidered 
how  it  became  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  honed  citizen,  to  decide  and  to 
aft  •.  This  integrity  m  judgment  was  evinced  in  the  cafe  of  the  ac- 
cufed generals.  When  he'  beheld  that  conftitutional  law  about  to  be 
violated,  which  required  that  the  trial,  previoufly  to  its  being  carried  be- 
fore the  aflembly  of  the  citizens,  ihould  be  authorifed  by  the  fenate,  he 
ftr^nuoufly  oppofed  this  enormity ;  and,  when  his  colleagues,  intimidated 
with  the  menaces  of  the  multitude,  yielded  to  it,  he  alone,  defpiHng  all 
danger,  dared  to  give  his  voice  againft  the  illegal  procedure. 

By  this  inftance  of  intrepid  integrity  he  did  not  recommend  himfelf 
to  the  tyrannical  partisans ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  made  a  confide- 
rable  forfeiture  of  his  popularity  among  the  common  citizens.     Some  of 
his  apologues  being  taken  notice  of  by  the  former,  he  was  required  to  be 
more  fparing  of  them,  and  not  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  terms  he  had 
done,  about  herds  of  cattle^  and  their  keepers.     To  Critias,  chiefly,  he 
owed  the  ifijunftioft  he  received,  not  to  converfe  with  the  youth.     His    \ 
e^poftulations  with  this  apoftate  from  moral  inftruftion,  about  the  fenfe    ! 
in  which  this  order  was  to  be  underftood,  fhowed  that  he  was  not  eafily 
to  be  turned  from  his  way.     Under  juft  fufpicion  of  being  difafFefted 
to  the  tyrants,  he  was  tolerated  by  them,  not  from  lenity,  or  good  will,, 
but  from  plain  evidence  that  he  was  unfupported  by  party,  and  that     | 
nothing  valuable  could  be  obtained  from  his  condemnation.     He  is  faid,     \^ 
however,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  enterprife  fecretly  formed     \ 
by  Thrafybulus,  for  the  delivery  of  Athens  from  the  infuflferable  out-     \ 
tagds  of  the  Hnriy^  and  which  proved  fuccefsful.  \ 

Another  fet  of  men  to  whom  Socrates  became  obnoxious,  were  the 
comic  writers  for  the  ftage.  Whether  from  a  difguft  of  their  compofi- 
tion^,  and  licentious  ftyle,  or  from  a  difapprobation  of  the  extravagant 

paflion 

*  Xenophon.  Hift.  ibid.    Plato  in  Apologia.     Plutarch,  in  Solone. 
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paffioii  of  the  Athenians  for  thefe  entertainments,  he  never  willingly  at- 
tended  the  theatre  *•  It  was  only  upon  the  reprefentation  of  fome  of 
Kuripides's  tragedies  that  he  chofe  to  be  prefent ;  and,  even  then,  in 
cafe  of  any  ambiguity  ia  the  moral  fentiment,  he  was  apt  to  fliow  dif- 
dtisfaaion,  and  retire.  To  Ariflophanef?,  the  boldeft,  and  mod  fatiri- 
cal  of  all  comic  poets,  this  would  appear  a  piece  of  philofophic  pride, 
or  formality,  which  it  became  him  to  ridicule.  He  therefore  produced 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  in  which,  although  more  decency  of  ftyle 
was  obferved  than  in  his  other  pieces,  a  trave^iew2LS  made  of  Socrates's 
charafter,  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  extravagance.  He  was  exhibited  as  a 
fantaftic  virtuofo^  occupied  with  frivolous  ftudies,  as  a  wrangler  in  argu- 
ment, and  one  who,  fcorning  the  deities  of  his  country,  fubftituted  in 
their  place  certain  daemons  of  his  own  inveption.  It  is  related  by  feve- 
ral  authors  in  what  manner  Socrates  received  this  virulent  attack  upon 
him  by  the  mafter  of  the  comic  ftage.  He  came  to  the  theatre ;  and 
that  none  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  who  the  perfonated  Socrates  was, 
he  flood  up  in  a  confpicuous  bench ;  and,  when  aiked,  if  he  was  not 
provoked  at  this  public  ridicule  of  his  charadter  ?  ^'  By  no  means,"  faid 
he,  "  I  rather  think  myfelf  at  a  great  feaft,  where  every  one  enjoys 
me/' 

It  yet  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  critics,  what  reception  the 
Athenians  gave  to  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds^  upon  its  being  firft  a£led ; 
and  whether,  according  to  -Elian's  account,  they  were  only  for  a  fliort 
fpace  difpleafed  with  it,  but  foon  applauded  its  exhibition,  and  were  en- 
tertained with  the  theatrical  deriiion  of  their  celebrated  philofopher. 
That  author  would  create  a  perfuafion  by  no  means  probable,  when  the 
dates  of  events  in  chronology  are  attended  to,  that  Ariftophanes  was 
excited  and  bribed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus,  the  fubfequent  accufers  of 
Socrates,  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  difpofition  of  the  Athenians  to 
bear  the  expofure  of  him  to  ridicule,  whom  they  meditated  to  bring 
under  a  criminal  trial.  But  the  acknowledged  interval  of  five  Olym- 
piads, or  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  firft  reprefentation  of  this 
comedy,  to  the  impeachment  of  Socrates,  mufl  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent 

•  -£!ian.  Hiftor,  van  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 
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lent  to  a  confutation  of  iElian's  narratire.  The  mod  probable  opinion 
feems  to  be,  that  the  firft  afting  of  the  comedy  was  fo  ill  received,  and 
dificouraged,  that  many  years  pafled  before  its  fecond  reprefentation } 
and  that  it,  might  be  revived  on  purpofe  by  Socrates's  enemies,  to  vilify 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  fmooth  the  way  to  his  criminal  pro* 
fecution. 

That  Socrates,  however  inoffenfive,  might  give  difpleafure  to  fome 
individuals,  and  create  private  enemies,  may  eafiiy  be  fuppofed,  when 
we  refled  on  the  delicacy  of  the  talk  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  as  it 
involved  not  only  the  charge,  but  frequently  the  approbation,  or  difap- 
probation,  of  the  youth  under  his  difcipline,  in  refpeft  of  their  tempers 
and  capacity,  and  fometimes  a  judgment  either  required  by  the  parents, 
or  voluntarily  pronounced  by  himfetf,  about  their  qualification  for  par- 
ticular profeflions  and  employments  in  civil  life.  It  happened  in  the 
cafe  of  Anytus's  fon,  that  Socrates  ezprefled  himfelf  with  freedom  about 
bis  father's  improper  deflination  of  him  for  the  trade  of  a  leather-drefler. 
It  was,  however,  by  fecretly  following  this  occupation,  that  Anytus, 
who  took  upon  himfelf  the  name  of  an  orator,  had  much  increafed  his 
fortune.  '^  It  furdy  is  not  neceflary,''  laid  Socrates,  ^  that  the  fon  of 
one  who  has  got  wealth  enough  to  make  a  figure  in  the  republic,  fliould 
be  bred  to  the  mean  employment  of  drelfing  hides  \'*  Pure  concern 
for  die  youth,  whofe  difpofition  Socrates  had  obferved  to  be  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  fuch  a  bufinefs,  had  given  occafion  to  this  animadver- 
fion;  to  which  fome  raillery  againft  the  fiither,  who  perfifted  in  his  refo- 
lution,  was  added.  To  another  than  Anytus,  the  motive  Socrates  had 
for  interr  ing  would  have  excufed  the  freedom  he  ured.  But  vulgar 
fouls  take  the  quickeft  offence.  The  raillery  was  confidered  by  Anytus 
not  only  as  expofing  his  intention  about  his  fon,  but  as  a  dired  fatire 
upon  Umfelf,  for  privately  making  his  riches  by  a  trade,  of  which  he 
renounced  the  name.  As  the  courfe  taken  by  him  was  not  alto- 
gether a  fecret  in  Athens,  the  ridicule  of  it,  although  difagreeable, 
could  not  be  deemed  a  flander.  While  fome,  perhaps,  diverted  them- 
felves  with  Socrates's  raillery  on  the  fubjed,  Anytus's  dark  mind 

Z  brooded 
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brooded  over  the  affront,  and  fought  after  revenge.  A  public  accufa- 
tion  of  the  philofopher,  upon  the  grounds  fuggefted  by  Ariftophanes, 
appeared  to  him  the  readied  and  mod  eh'gible,  efpecialiy  as  the  charge 
of  impiety,  which  the  vulgar  citizens  were  apt  to  believe,  would  induce 
the  credit  of  the  other  articles.  Melitus,  a  novice  at  the  bar  •,  and  one 
ready  to  undertake  any  litigious  caufe,  willingly  became  his  affociate;^ 
and  their  party  was  reckoned  complete  by  the  acceffion  of  Lyco,  a. 
known  and  pradlifed  rhetorician.  The  talk  of  impeachment  wai  ()ivided 
among  them,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  accufation  by  three  claflibs 
of  men,  the  poets,  the  orators,  and  artificers.  The  chief  articles  infifted 
upon  were,  contempt  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  and  the  introduction  of 
other  divinities ;  corruption  of  the  youth,  and  arguing  indifcriminately 
upon  both  fides  of  a  queftion,  fo  as  to  make  reafon  confute  itfelf. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  recite  the  confutations  of  this  unfounded 
charge  againfl:  the  Athenian  fage,  which  feveral  of  his  philofopfaic 
friends  thought  it  their  duty  to  publifli  after  his  death ;  but  which  he, 
anfwcring  before  his  judges,  neither  (ludied,  nor  accounted  worthy  of 
his  attention.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that,  notwith* 
ftanding  he  entertained  thofe  rational  principles  of  theology  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and/upported  them  in  conferences  with  his  fpeculative 
affocbtes,  he  did  not  treat  the  public  religion  with  outward  contempt 
or  fcom,  but>  in  this  refped,  fliowed  all  decorum,  both  in  his  language 
and  behaviour.  This,  certainly,  arofe  not  from  dubiety,  or  want  of  fuU 
conviAion  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  he  held  f ,  fince  he  animadvert* 
ed  with  particular  afpeiity  on  thofe  philofophers,  who,  fetting  no  boundf 
to  their  fcepticifm,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  jufteft  conclufions  of 
reafon,  for  the  conftitution  of  the  world  by  a  divine  power.  Confider^ 
ing  the  narrow  limits  of  human  knowledge,  he  hefitated  not  to  pro* 
nounce  the  phyiical  architeds  of  the  univerfe,  who  excluded  the  inter^ 
vention  of  deity,,  fools,  or  infatuated  men^  Yet,  addi£bed  to  freedom  in 
philofophic  converfation  as  he  was,  he  gave  himfelf  no  liberty  |  in  fpeakp 
ing  derifively^  or.  in  ferious  reproach^.of  the  religion  of  his  country.  To 

this^ 
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this,  perliapty  he  might  be  induced,  not  from  prudence  and  decorum 
only,  but  from  obfenring,  that  the  contrary  prafHce  was  more  frequent- 
ly the  mark  of  prerumption  and  licentioufiiefs,  than  of  fuperior  know- 
^^g^9  ^^d  ^c  didates  of  an  enlightened  mind.  He  endeavoured,  in- 
deed, to  reprobate  fome  of  the  more  abfurd  and  glaring  of  the  popular 
fuperftitions,  fuch  as  thofe  refpeding  auguries  and  divinations,  from  un« 
ufual  founds  in  the  air,  or  the  different  flights  and  incantations  of  birds; 
alledging,  that  if  prelages  of  good  and  evil  were  imparted  by  the  gods, 
it  was  more  credible  that  they  were  communicated  diredly  to  men  them- 
fdves,  than  by  fuch  obfcure  conveyances.  Upon  matters  which  men 
had  the  means  of  knowing,  or  the  faculty  of  difcovering,  themfelves,  or 
coufd  learn  from  others,  he  declared  that  the  oracles  ought  not  to  be 
confulted.  Thefe  were  not  lingular  opinions  delivered  by  him,  but  fuch 
as  were  prevalent  among  the  more  intelligent  clafles  of  men.  Tet  up- 
on thefe  pretences  did  his  enemies  found  their  charge  of  lus  impiety. 

Tlie  allegation  of  his  corrupting  the  youth  was  ftill  more  lamely  fup- 
ported ;  being  reduced  to  two  propofitions,  which  tallied  not  well  vrith 
each  other,  and  yet  neither  of  them  amounted  to  a  proper  accufation. 
The  one  was,  that  he  acquired  fo  great  influence  over  the  youth,  that 
they  preferred  his  company  to  that  of  their  parents,  or  neareft  relations, 
and  were  more  obfervant  of  his  advice  and  diredions  than  of  all  other 
commands  that  might  be  given  them.  The  fecond  implied  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  his  difcipline,  which,  upon  fome  individuals,  had  not  accom- 
pUihed  the  due  reformation.  As  to  the  refped  and  deference  paud  to 
his  inftrudions  *  by  the  youth  who  attended  him,  Socrates  faid,  that  he 
claimed  no  more,  in  competition  with  their  parents  or  friends,  than  what 
was  allowed  to  all  teachers  or  inftrudors  of  others  in  particular  arts,  or 
in  cafes  where  proper  habits  either  of  body  or  mind  were  to  be  formed* 
The  mailers  of  the  Gymnaftic  exercifes  required  a  preferable  regard  to 
be  given  their  rules,  and  fo  did  the  phyficians ;  and  the  fame  neceflary 
conceflion  was  made  in  favour  of  all  other  laudable  difcipline.  But  why 
was  not  Alcibiades  cured  of  his  ambition,  and  Critias  of  his  intempe- 
ranee ;  by  the  failure  of  which  they  became  the  authors  of  many  cala- 

Z  2  mities 
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mities  to  the  ftate  ?  Of  fuch  a  difpofition,  fays  Xcnophon  •^  were  both 
thefe  youths,  that,  if  the  deity  had  refigned  it  to  their  option,  whether 
they  would  live  a  long  life,  in  the  manner  Socrates  direfted,  or  go  to 
death  inftantly,  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  preferring  the  iaft  alt^- 
native.  While  they  remained  with  him,  they  appeared  to  imbibe  the 
principles  of  virtue ;  but  early  engaging  in  purfuits  adverfe  to  all  moral 
impreilions,  they  foon  reverted  to  their  natural  propeniities.  Whitf 
mafter  or  tutor,  in  any  fcience,  is  made  refponfible  for  the  improvement 
and  progrefs  of  his  eleves,  who  can,  at  their  pleafure,  efcape  from  his 
difcipline  ?  The  ableft  in  this  profeffion  can  only  reckon  upon  their  ad- 
vancement while  they  advert  to  his  rules,  and  do  not  either  defpife  them, 
or  choofe  to  contradift  them  in  pradice*  A  god  he  muil  be,  and  not  a 
man,  who  undertakes  to  enfure  a  fuperior  efficacy  to  his  wifdom  and 
ability  in  inftrudion.  In  correfpondence  with  this  Iaft  reflexion,  Socnu 
tes  taught  the  neceflity  of  fome  divine  admonition  and  aid  to  the  (fbn* 
fummate  pra£tice  of  virtue.  It  need  hardly  be  fubjoined,  that  it  was  one 
of  Ariftophanes^s  fi6lions  to  hold  him  forth  to  the  vulgar  as  only  a  more 
artful  difputant  in  the  manner  of  the  Sophifts. 

When  the  criminal  procds  was  ready  to  be  commenced  before  die 
judges  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus^  Socrates  was  alked  by  Hermoge^ 
nes.  Whether  he  had  meditated  a  proper  defence?  ^^  I  have  fripamd 
mne^^  replied  the  philofoph^^  "  mr  Jhalllthink  if  any  $iber^  bM  thai 
which  the  courfe  of  my  Ife  affords :  It  is  the  only  juji  and  honourable  onOf 
and  ought  to  be  the  mofi  effefluatfor  my  vindication.**  Upon  perufing  a 
defeniive  oration  f ,  prefented  to  him  by  Lyfias^  the  celebrated  rbetoii* 
cian,  ^^  it  is  abundantly  fine,**  faid  he,  **  but  to  deliver  it  is  anfuitabia 
to  me/^  He  had  fcarcely  ever  mentioned  the  profecution  amongft  his 
friends.  Confcious  of  his  innocence,  and  of  the  honeft  and  unhired  h- 
bours  of  his  life,  now  accumulated  with  years,  for  the  good  of  the  com* 
nionweath,  he  confidered  it  to  be  a  grofs  abufe  of  the  laws,  and  con- 
trary to  the  protedion  thofe  of  Athens  promifed,  and  the  value  they  fet 
upon  the  known  probity  of  every  citizen,  if  he,  or  any  other  virtuoua 
man,  could  not  only  be  arraigned^  but  fuffered  to  fall  a  vi£Um  to  manl- 

^  Mtmorab.  lib.  k  cap.  2.  f  Gcer.  da  Orat.  lib.  iw 
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feft  calumny  and  de^mation.  To  owe  his  vindicatioQ  and  acquittance, 
not  folely  to  the  candour  and  equity  of  the  judges,  but  to  the  public  ap- 
pearance  of  friends,  and  the  commiferation  that  might  be  excited  by  the 
ftudied  periods  of  a  pathetic  harrangue,  he  accounted  unworthy  of  his 
charader,  and  not  altogether  equitable  in  itfelf ;  fmce  the  deliverance  he 
might  by  thefe  methods  obtain,  a  meaner  citizen,  however  innocent^ 
could  not  expe£L  To  thefe  fentiments,  he  doubtlefs  joined  a  pardonable 
difdain  of  the  chara£t«*$  of  his  accufers.  What  he  thought  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  judges  is  uncertain  * ;  but  he  believed,  that  any  fentence 
they  could  pronounce  againft  him,  would  redound  not  to  his  diihonour, 
but  to  their  own^  and  diat  of  his  malicious  adverlaries.  The  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  though  ftill  in  reputation  for  juftice,  had  rather  declined 
from  the  £Drmer  eftimate  of  its  judicial  procedure  fince  the  time  of  Pe- 
ricles's  adminiftration  f  ,  when  it  underwent  a  conftitutional  alteration^ 
by  the  number  of  its  members  being  too  much  increafed*  The  varia- 
tion, alfo,  of  their  number,  at  one  time  and  another,  which  happened 
JTOiD  there  being  accidentally  more  or  fewer  who  had  the  requifite  qua^ 
lification  of  admiflion,  was  a  circumftance  un&vourable  to  the  unifor- 
mily  of  thdr  dedfions. 

When  the  day  o[  trial  came^  Mefitus,  Anytus,  and  Lyco,  took  each 
bis  turn  in  harranguing  the  judges  |.  There  was,  among  them,  na 
coiifiderahle  di^y  of  oratory,  and  muck  left  of  juft  argument.  But^ 
had  diere  had  been  a  ihew  of  both,  the  daffer^ce  would  have  been  im* 
perceptible  to  Socrates^  who  appeared  not  the  leaft  attentive  to  the  ftrain; 
of  thdr  pleadings.  Yet»  when  it  ceafed,  he  feemed  to  be  roufed,  and 
to  caft  aa  indignant  look  upon  his  accufers ;  to  which  was  added  a  for« 
eed  ImUe  in  eyeing  hit  judges.  In  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  and,  as 
Cicero  ezpteffes  it,  ral^  like  one  mafter  of  the  tribunal  itfelf,  than  a 
ptimdl  or  fiuppliant,  he  entered  upon  his  reply.    Then,  as  if  refenting 

the 

^  Xenophon.  in  DefieaC  f  FlutaTcli.  m  PmeL     Pbtter^s  Antiqui- 

ties of  Grcflci»  vdL  i.  p.  loi* 

t  In  die  judicial  forms  u&d  in  Athens,  and  alfo  followed  in  thofe  of  Rome^ 
nudbf  if  not  the  greateft  part  of  the  pleading,  was  ^iArdkdp  not.  ia  diredlj  10- 
the  judges,  as  &om  one  of  the  patties  ta  the  other« 
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the  unmerited  impeachment,  he  a(ked  Melitus^  how  he  came  to  under- 
(land  that  he  diflionoured  the  gods  of  Athens^  or  fubftkuted  others  in 
their  room,  or  entertained  unbecoming  thoughts  of  them,  when  his  pu* 
blic  behaviour  in  attending  the  folemnities  of  their  worfliip,  a  truth  well 
Jcnown  to  him,  as  well  as  all  others,  bore  a  contrary  teftimony  ?  *'  Is  it," 
faid  he,  ^*  in  part,  or  wholly,  inferred  from  my  affirming,  that  a  divine  ' 
voice  has  frequently  reftrained  me  in  purpofes  of  aftion  ?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that,  in  this,  I  rather  maintain  the  common  belief,  that  what  is 
called  divinity  by  us  is  prefcient,  and  Can  fbretel,  at  his  pleafure,  future 
events  to  men,  by  voices  immediately  direded  to  them.    Such  are  thofe 
heard  from  the  (hrines  of  the  gods,  which  their  prophets  and  priefts  have 
the  faculty  of  underftanding,  and  the  privilege  of  delivering  to  others. 
Is  it  either  more  rational,  or  more  pious,  to  aflert,  that  thefe  communi- 
cations are  competent  to  birds  and  beafts,  but  not  to  men?  If  I  have  de- 
livered any  thing  to  my  friends,  under  the  name  of  a  divination,  let 
their  teftimony  be  called  for,  which  can  bed  inftru6t,  either  the  veracity, 
or  the  fallacy,  of  what  was  announced  ?   But  none  of  them,  I  believe, 
will  fay  that  the  daemon's  admonition  erred.'*    Here  a  murmur  arofe 
among  the  judges;  fome  of  them  being  offended  at  his  pretending  to* 
have  an  intercourfe  with  the  celeftial  beings,  equal  to  that  enjoyed  hy 
their  priefts  and  oracles ;  and  others,  becaufe  they  confidered  what  he 
faid  about  his  intelligence  by  means  of  a  daemon  as  chemerical  or  fidi« 
tious.    Their  difpleafure  was  not  abated,  when  he  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphos  for  his  being  thus 
fmgularly  favoured  of  the  gods,  when  it  pronounced  him  the  wifeji  of 
men.    This  ftrain,  which  rofe  fo  much  to  the  boaftful,  and  upon  which 
he  dwelt,  without  regard  to  the  offence  it  gave,  was  fuch  a  contraft  to 
what  he  was  ever  known  to  ufe,  or  to  affume,  upon  any  other  occafion, 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  fcomed  the  judicial  inquifition  upon  hit    . 
charafter,  as  what  the  court  of  the  Areopagites  ought  not  to  have  ad- 
mftted,  and  what  he  thought  they  could  not  admit,  in  any  cafe  fimilar 
to  his,  without  prejudice  or  difcouragement  to  every  citizen,  who  had 
lived  fo  long  in  Athens  with  honeft  fame.     To  claim,  in  this  ihape,  not 
juftice  only,  but  approbation,  and  this,  too,  with  little  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  coun,  upon  his  charader,  was  what  the  Areopagites 

could 
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could  not  underftand.  If  he,  as  a  pannel,  Rave  oflfence,  they,  with  the 
pride  of  fupretne  judges,  took  it  heinouily.  In  a  precipitate  manner 
they  pronounced  him  guilty^  by  a  plurality  of  their  fulFrages  •,  which, 
ahogether,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  one.  Before  they  pro^ 
ceeded  to  this  fentence,  Plato,  perceiving  that  the  judges  by  no  means 
relifhed  Socrates^s  vindication  of  himfclf,  had  afcended  the  bench  for 
oration ;  but  he  was  repelled,  by  an  exclamation  to  withdraw. 

From  a  peculiar  form  in  the  proceedure  of  the  court  of  the  Areopa* 
gites,  in  criminal  cafes,  a  fecond,  and  final  verdi£l,  yet  remained  to  be: 
pronounced  by  them.  By  that  which  they  had  pafled,  Socrates  was 
found  guilty^  or  condemned  to  fuffer  a  legal  penalty  ;  but  a  repetition  of 
the  fuflPrages  of  the  judges  was  neceifary,  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  that  penalty.  This  ufage,  which  Cicero  f  remarks  as  a  fin- 
gularity  in  the  Athenian  law,  deferves  obfervation,  as  analogous,  aU 
though  not  equal,  to  that  of  the  verdifl  of  the  y^/ry,  and  the  fentence  of 
the  judges,  known  with  u€.  The  dividing  the  judgment  into  two  parts, 
one  for  afcertaining  the  criminality,  and  another  for  deciding  the  punifh- 
ment,  was  certainly  an  approach  to  what  we  juflly  efteemthe  moil  per* 
fe£k  and  happieft  model  of  the  criminal,  and  even  of  the  civil  jurifdiclion^. 
by  means  of  the  trial  by  the  jury.  It  left  room  for  the  judges  to  recon- 
fider  the  fentence  they  had  given}  and,  as  it  might,  on  reflefUon,  appear 
to  be  faulty,  either  from  too  much  lenity,  or  feverity,  to  zontQi  the  er^ 
ror  by  the  fecond  and  lafl:  they  bad  to  pronounce.  The  proper  eifeft 
of  the  ufage  was  apparent  upon  this  occafion.  Provoked  as  the  Areo« 
pagites  were,  they  could  not,  in  the  judgment  of  Socrates's  offence,  hold 
him  punifliable  by  death,  which  was  required  in  his  impeachment  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws.  As  was  ufual  in  cafes  not  capital,  the  queftion 
was  put  to  him,  ^*  Having  offended  againft  the  laws,  what  compenfation 
do  you  offer }  and  for  what  pecuniary  mul£t  can  you  hold  yourfelf  re* 
fponfible  X  ?"    *•  For  one  mina  only  §,*'  replied  Socrates.    Alarmed  at 

what 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  in  Socrat.  f  Clcer.  de  Orat.  iib.  i.  p.  132. 

X  Plato  in  Apolog. 

§  It  is  to  be  obferred,  that  Socratet's  Taloation  of  his  dwelliDg-hoa&t  and  all^ 

his  moTtablcs,  as. given  by  him,  in  Xeaophon's  Oeconomics,  ,was  no  more  than  five 

•  mioaei. 
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vrhvLt  might  be  the  interpretation  of  the  judges  upon  this  mean  offer,  and 
that  they  would  be  apt  to  think  it  a  burlefque  of  their  fentence,  his 
friends  who  flood  by  called  out,  **  thirty/*  or,  as  fome  by,  ^^  fifty 
minae ;"  for  which  Crito,  AppoUodorus,  and  Critobulus^  declared  them^ 
felves  ready  to  become  fureties.  But  againft  this  propofition  Socrates 
flrenuouily  remonftrated ;  alledging,  that  it  implied  his  having  conunit- 
ted  a  public  trefpafs ;  which  was  fo  hi  from  being  the  truth,  that  he 
might,  for  the  public  and  private  good  he  had  done,  juftly  claim  that  ac- 
knowledgment which  Athens  had  appointed  for  the  benefaftors  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  be  maintained  in  the  Prytanaeum  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  Unqueftionable  it  is,  that,  without  regard  to  his  diftinguifhed 
merit,  and  charader  as  a  philofopher,  which  had  brought  renown  and 
benefit  to  Athens,  and  in  the  eftimate  only  of  his  behaviour,  and  fer- 
vices,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  Socrates  could  not  be  reckoned  to  arro- 
gate more  honour  or  emolument  to  himfelf  than  he  was  fully  entitled 
to ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that,  if  his  claim  bad  been  allowed,  his  many 
good  offices  were  not  requited.  But  the  judges  were  now  in  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  enter  into  fentimems  of  this  kind*  As  if  they  had  only  waited 
for  any  further  inftance  of  his  oppofition  to  their  dedfion,  they,  upoa 
the  reiteration  of  their  fuffrages,  condemned  him  to  fuffer  death,  by  the 
addition  of  eighty  more  to  the  former  majority }  a  number  idiich  near* 
ly  comprehended  the  whole  votes  of  the  court. 

Upon  this  view  of  Socrates's  condemnation,  it  may  be  reckoned  that 
he  difcovered  too  much  vehemence  of  temper,  and  an  unfuitaUe  difijaia 
of  the  judgment  of  a  court,  before  which  his  trial  was  competent,  and, 
in  thefe  rcfpeds,  prompted  the  unjuft  fentence  pafled  upon  him.  To 
thofe,  by  whom  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quick  fenfe  of  rqiroach 
and  injury  in  an  innocent  mind,  and  for  the  natural  recourfe  oi  viiw 
tue,  when  unworthily  challenged,  to  felf-eftimation,  or  none  for  cer- 
tain ideas  of  a  confiftency  of  chara£ler,  in  which  philofophy  places  the 
real  dignity  of  men ;  the  anfwer  found  in  Xenophon  muft  be  given  % 

that, 

2ntnae»  fcarcelj  above  L.  i6  Sterling,  bat  equal  in  value,  of  mooej  ia  the  prefait 
times,  to  at  leaft  twelve  times  tJiat  fom.  Socrates's  offered  fine  of  himfelf,  bdng 
thus  a  fifth  of  all  he  had,  was  not  fi>  diminntivc;,  or,  on  hi«  part,  fo  ludicrousi  as  the 
judges  conceived  it  to  be.  *  In  Socrat.  Defend  p.  331. 
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that,  all  circumiUnces  being  weighed,  it  was  judged  by  him  more  eli* 
gibie  to  die,  than  to  prolong  his  life.  This  confideration,  fays  that  au* 
thor,  which  bed  acquits  him  of  imputed  temerity,  has  been  generally 
omitted  by  thofe  who  have  taken  much  notice  of  his  arrogant  fpeech 
before  the  Areopagites.  To  other  reafons  affigned  by  him  for  not  pro- 
perly defending  himfelf,  this  remarkable  one  was  added  :  From  a  per- 
fuafion  he  had,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  benignity  in  the  divine  will  cx« 
tended  to  men,  in  his  difagreeable  fuuation,  he  thought  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  make  his  exit  from  life,  in  a  manner  which  would  neither 
be  tedious  to  himfelf,  nor  burthenfome  to  his  friends,  nor  leave  room 
for  altercations  with  his  enemies ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  concluded, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  bed  for  him  to  be  pailive,  and  to  expe£l,  rather 
than  to  countera£l,  what  deftiny  might  have  ordained  for  him. 

That  the  undUmayed  countenance,  which  Socrates  bore  during  the 
time  of  his  trial,  was  only  altered  to  a  more  chearful  look,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  ientence,  is  related  by  every  author  who  makes  particular 
mention  of  the  fubjefk*  It  is  likewife  generally  admitted',  that  the  con« 
clufive  part  of  Plato's  apology,  in  which  the  judges  are  more  emphati- 
cally addrefled,  comprehends  the  femiments  exprefled  by  his  matter  up- 
on that  occafion;  and  which  Cicero,  who  fays  he  never  read  it  in  the 
original  without  tears,  has  copied  out,  with  fome  abbreviations  ^,  to  the 
£rilowing  purpofe.  ^  Athenian  judges :  It  is  not  without  reafon  that  I 
entertain  the  beft  hopes,  that  the  doom  to  which  you  have  configned  me, 
may,  in  its  refulc,  prove  a  happy  one  for  me :  For,  of  two  things  in  it, 
the  one  or  the  other  muil:  be  feond  true.  Death  muft  either  utterly 
extinguiih  all  the  fenfes  I  have  as  a  man,  or  transfer  me  to  fome  other 
place  where  they  may  be  exercifed.  Which  foever  of  thefe  confequences 
be  fuppofed,  whether  death  (hall  involve  the  fenfes  in  perpetual  ruin, 
or  whether  they  (hall,  in  fome  (hape,  remain,  yet  death  muft  be  ac- 
counted a  gain ;  fuch  a  gain,  indeed,  it  is,  in  the  firft  cafe,  as  may  be 
reckoned  fuperior  to  that  of  many  waking  days.  A  night  although  it 
be,  it  is  like  one  pafled  in  a  profound  fleep,  undifturbed  with  dreams, 
and  continued,  without  the  meafvre  of  time,  through  all  fucceeding 

A  a  ages. 

-     •  TnfcuL  Qnacft.  lib.  i.  p.  131. 
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ages.  But,  if  what  is  generally  credited  be  true,  if  death  be  a  paflage 
to  thofe  fpreign  fhores,  appointed  for  the  reception  of  men  after  death, 
a  felicity  arifes,  far  furpalEng  the  other  condition.  An  efcape,  it  may  be 
deemed  by  many,  from  nominal  judges  to  real  ones ;  to  Minos  and  Rha« 
damanthus,  to  CEacus  and  Triptolemus,  invefted  not  with  the  title  on« 
ly,  but  with  the  chara&er  of  their  funAion.  To  have  the  profped  of 
meeting,  in  thefe  regions,  with  men  who  have  a£ted  a  juft  part  in  life ; 
with  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  Homer,  and  Hefiod,  Who  would  not  chearfuUy 
undertake  the  journey  out  of  life,  and  account  it  no  common  road  to 
happinefs  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  worth  dying  many  deaths  to 
be  aflfured  of  attaining  what  my  foul  wiflies ;  and  to  feel  the  delight  I 
would  have  in  the  company  of  Palamedes,  and  Ajax,  and  other  innocent 
men,  who  were  circumvented  and  injured  by  the  judgments  paflfed  upon 
them.  I  would  even  take  upon  me  to  fcan  the  prudence  of  Agamem* 
non  in  the  exercife  of  his  fovereign  command  over  the  Greeks,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  Ulyfles  and  Sifyphus;  nor  yet,  on  account  of 
luch  honed  criticifm  of  their  charafters  as  I  have  ufed  among  men, 
would  1  be  apprehenfive  of  their  indignation,  or  of  being  condemned  by 
them.  The  few  who  have  acquitted  me  need  not  be  in  the  lead  difturbed 
about  the  fate  I  am  to  undergo  ;  but  rather  cherifli  the  perfuafion^  that 
no  real  evil  can  befal  a  virtuous  man,  whether  in  life  or  in  death.  His 
concerns  are  not  overlooked  by  the  immortal  gods  \  nor  do  1  reckon 
the  prefent  event  a  fortuitous  one  to  me.  Under  this  fentiment,  I  can 
entertain  no  anger  either  againft  my  accufers,  or  thofe  who  have  con- 
demned me ;  unlels,  perhaps,  I  may  have  fome  quarrel  with  their  pre« 
fumption^  in  imagining  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  me  an  eifential 
prejudice.  But  it  is  now  time  that  I  fhould  quit  this  phce,  and  go  to 
that  of  death ;  and  that  you,  my  judges,  Ibould  hold  on  in  the  beaten 
tract  of  life :  But  which  of  thefe  courfes  is  the  beft  I  pretend  not  to  de- 
termine. This  knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  is  competent  to  no  human 
being,  and  is  the  privilege  only  of  the  immortal  gods."  How  for  more, 
adds  the  Roman  iacademician,  would  it  be  my  eledion,  to  be  poflfefled 
of  the  foul  of  this  fage,  than  to  be  enriched  with  the  fortunes  of  all  his 
judges !  Although  he  denies,  that,  befide  the  gods,  none  knew  whether 
it  might  be  better  to  live  or  to  die,  yet  enough  had  been  previoufly  in« 

timated 
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timated  by  him,  to  make  his  real  fentiments  of  the  matter  well  un« 
derftood.  But  it  was  requifite,  in  confiftency  with  what  he  had  all  along 
profefled,  to  fay,  in  the  end,  that  he  affirmed  nothing. 

After  his  fentence  was  pronounced,  Socrates  was  conduced  to  prifon 
by  the  eleven  officers  of  juftice,  and  had  the  chains  ufed  to  fecure  condem- 
ned prifoners  faftened  upon  him.^  But  the  commencement  of  the  public 
folemnity  of  the  Theoris,  inftituted  in  memory  of  Thefeus*8  efcape,  with 
his  companions  *,  from  the  Minotaur  and  Labarinth  of  Crete,  admitted 
not  of  any  one  being  legally  put  to  death,  until  the  religious  proceffion 
made  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  iile  of  Delos,  was  completed.  The 
accidental  detention  of  the  famous  (hip,  which  was,  notwithftanding  the 
change  f  of  every  pl^ipk  and  pin,  ftill  held  to  be  the  veffel  ufed  by  The- 
feus,  fometimes  prolonged  the  finiihing  the  ceremonies,  by  its  returning 
to  Athens,  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and  it  was  extended  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  to  thirty  days.  Socrates's  friends  had,  by  this  means,  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  frequently  vifiting  him  when  in  cujllody ;  accefs.to  which,  at 
ilated  hours,  was  permitted  them^  under  little  other  reftraint.  Their 
firft  interview  with  him,  as  defcribed  by  Plato,  was  attended,  on  their 
part,  with  thofe  confufed  fenfations  of  grief  and  perplexity  which  the 
mind  feels  when  firft  ftruck  with  deep  concern,  and  refiles  from  them, 
as  if  unwilling,  or  incapable,  to  receive  at  once  all  the  heavy  impredion. 
Socrates's  compofure,  and  his  converfation,  which  altered  not  from  the 
ordinary  ftrain  |,  proved  their  beft  relief;  and  fome  of  them  foon  began 
to  think  of  another  kind  of  remedy ;  which  was  that  of  his  efcaping  from 
prifon.  In  the  judgment  of  all,  it  might  have  been  effeduated  with 
little  difficulty,  or  hazard  of  mifgiving ;  but  the  propofal  was  entirely 
rejedled  ty  him,  as  carrying  along  with  it  a  departure  from  charader,  a 
trefpafs  upon  the  laws,  and  which,  were  it  not  attended  with  thefe  obj.ec« 
tions,  would  take  from  him  all  the  relifti  of  life. 

A  a  2  Ta 


•  Plato  la  Phaedonc,  Xcnoph.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  32^.  f  The  cafe  of 

the  fliip,  In  a  long  courfeof  time,  altered  in  every  part  by  gradual  repairs,  gave 
occafion  in  the  Schools,  to  treat  the  queftion  of  identity  and  diverfity  of  phyfical 
kodies.  t  Plato  in  Critone,  vd  dc  eo  quod  agendum,  eft 
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To  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  arguments  tifed  by  Socrates  in  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  as  we  find  them  ftated  in  Platd's 
Phaedo,  would  be  an  anticipation  of  the  copious  dialedic  reafoning  of 
the  latter  upon  this  fubjed ;  the  account  of  which  belongs  to  that  of  his 
phiI6fophy,  to  be  given  in  its  place.  We  (hall  therefore  confine  our 
recital  to  thofe  pafiages  in  the  Phaedo,  which,  from  the  circumftances 
marked  in  the  narrative,  are,  in  a  manner,  authenticated  as  genuine  and 
real  copies  of  the  converfations  he  held,  when  in  prifon,  with  his  philo- 
fophical  friends.     They  include  thofe  of  the  lad  day  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  ftip  from  Debs,  and  when 
it  was  known  to  his  aflbciates  that  he  muft  die  before  the  fun-fet  of  that 
day,  by  a  draught  of  poifon,  they  met  together,  and  repaired  to  the  jaiL 
Upon  entering  it,  they  beheld  Socrates  refting  upon  his  couch,  with  his 
chains  taken  oflF,  and  Xantippe  holding  by  the  hand  her  fon,  not  yet  i& 
puberty,  placed  befide  him.  At  their  appearance  (he  broke  forth  into  a 
doleful  vociferation ;  and  was,  by  her  husband's  defire,  coadufted  home. 
He  then  drew  up  his  leg,  and  began  to  rub  it  with  his  hand»  **  What 
a  furprifmg  thing,"  faid  he,  ^^  is  this  feniation  which  men  call  pleafur^ 
and  how  nearly  conneded  with  its  contrary,  pain  i  Both,  indeed,  can- 
not, in  the  fame  inftant,  be  felt  by  the  fame  peribn  ;  yet  it  appears,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  participation  of  the  one,  the  other  is,  in  a  maaneff 
neceflfarily  induced.  I  imagine  that  iEfop,  if  he  had  made  the  obferva- 
tion,  would  have  devifed  a  fable  about  it,  upon  fome  fuch  idea  as  this,'' 
That  the  divinity,  willing  to  reconcile  thefe  two  oppofites  to  each  othei^ 
found  it  could  not  be  done  in  nature,  and,  therefore,  folved  the  difficul- 
ty, by  binding  their  ends  together  in  a  clofs  knot ;  fo  that  whbfoever 
was  overtaken  with  the  one,  fhould  be  fure  to  find  the  other  a  confie* 
quent  to  it.  The  painful  compreiTure  of  my  leg  by  the  chain  is  now 
fucceeded  by  a  fenfible  pleafure.**  From  this  parody,  it  may  be  under- 
flood  what  eftimate  Socrates  made  of  the  providential  difpenfation  of 
bodily  pain,  and  pleafure,  in  the  human  and  animal  fyftem  of  'beings ; 
and,  confidering  how  they  appeared  to  be  reciprocated,  and  to  depend 
upon  each  other  mutually  for  their  produdion,  that  the  former  couid 
not  be  accounted  an  abfolute  evil,  when  it  tended  to  quicken  the  fenfe, 
and  heighten  the  perception,  of  the  latter. 

It 
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It  haTing  been  fiud,  occaikmally,  by  Socrates,  that  he  bdieved  Euaniu 
fi>  true  a  philc^opher,  that  he  might  moft  probably  follow  hinit  Cbmc 
tinae  or  other,  in  the  choice  he  now  made  of  death  ;  Cebes  defired  aa 
ezplicacion  of  this  fentiment ;  efpedallj  as  Socrates  had  always  dedarei 
it  to  be  a  rational  and  juft  opinion,  that  men,  in  general,  while  in  life, 
were  under  the  cuftody  and  iafe  keeping  of  the  gods.     ^^  How  then,*' 
hid  Cebes,  ^^  can  Euanus,  or  any  philofopher,  unlefs  laid  under  the  ae- 
ceffity  the  Athenians  have  impofed  upon  you  to  meet  death,  and  to  caufe 
you  to  defire,  rather  than  to  avoid  it,  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  liberty  to 
choofe  between  living  and  dying,  and  to  dilpofe  of  themfelves  as  they 
pkaie.    In  confiftency  of  reafon,  it  ought  rather  to  be  concluded,  that, 
being,  as  we  are,  under  the  kind  tuition  of  the  gods,  we  cannot  betake 
ourfielves  to  a  betten    Irrational  Ibuls  may  deiire  a  change,  without  un- 
dcrifainding  why  they  fliould  be  fo  inclined ;  but  the  reflecting,  and  con- 
fidetate,  will  not  embrace  this  courfe,  but  upon  fome  well  grounded 
perfuafion  of  improving  their  condition.''    Pleafed  with  the  propriety  of 
the  remark,  Socrates  faid  to  thofe  neareft  him,  ^*  Cebes  never  fails  to 
dificover  his  accurate  inveftigation  of  any  unperipicuous  point,  and  will 
admit  upon  no  one's  authority  a  controvertible  topic  to  [Ksfs  undifcufloL 
But  I  will  grant  him,"  continued  he,  ^*  that  I  ibould  be  erroneous  not 
to  be  concerned  about  death,  if  I  did  not  think,  that,  in  the  migration 
from  hence,  I  ihall  go  to  other  intelligent  beings,  and  good  gods,  and  to 
the  company  of  men  who  have  quitted  this  life,  with  a  luftre  of  virtue 
not  now  to  be  Sound  amongft  us.    This  hope  I  entertain,  yet. deliver  it 
not  as  an  aflfertion  to  be  proved.    But  there  is  an  argument  upon  the 
queftion  by  which  a  philofopher  may  be  reafonably  determined/'    Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  Crito  looking  fteadfaftly  towards  him,  as  if  he 
had  fomething  to  communicate.     Being  aiked  what  it  was  ?  ^^  I  am  ad- 
monilhed,"  faid  he,  ^^  that  Socrates  would  do  well  not  to  fpeak  to« 
much,  left,  being  overheated,  as  the  adminiftrator  of  the  poifon  fays,  he 
(hould  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  draught  feveral  times."    ^^  That,"  an« 
fwered  Socrates,  ^*  calls  not  for  much  attention.    It  is  his  office  to  pre* 
pare  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  ferve  for  the  repetition  of  the  draught,  or 
for  a  third,  if  it  be  found  necelTary."     Refuming  his  difcourfe,  he  ob- 
ferved,  **  that  all  true  difciples  of  philofophy  would  be,  more  than' 

others, 
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others,  liable  to  a  juft  reproach,  and  expofe  the  inutility  of  their  ftudy, 
if,  accuftomed  as  they  were  to  fpeculate  upon  otath,  and  confider  them* 
felves  under  the  natural  law  of  corporeal  diflblution,  they  fliould,  not- 
withftanding,  appear  tlartled  or  difcompofed  at  the  af^roach  of  an  event, 
which,  being  inevitable,  ought  to  be  rendered  familiar  to  all  human 
minds/'  Simmias  could  not  help  fmiling  at  this  fentence }  which,  as 
turned  in  his  imagination,  implied,  that  to  reHgn  life  upon  any  occafion^ 
or  demand,  was  an  office  to  be  expefted  of  a  philofopher.  "  Pleafan- 
try,'*  faid  he,  "  is  now  unfeafonable ;  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that  fome  of 
our  deriding  wits  would  fay,  upon  the  facility  of  philofophers  about 
dying, — ^That  we  heartily  agree  that  they  (hould  indulge  their  perfua* 
fion,  and  aA  upon  it ;  and  not  only  yield  themfelves  to  death,  but  allow 
us  to  think  that  they  deferved  it.— I  could,"  faid  Socrates,  *•  excufe 
them  for  this  raillery,  were  it  not  flattering  their  fhallow  conceptions  too 
much,  to  admit  their  judgment  either  about  a  rule  of  life,  or  a  fenti- 
ment  of  death,  becoming  rational  men,  and  found  in  the  breads  of  true 
philofophers.*' 

He  was  now  aficed  by  Crito,  whether  he  had  not  fome  particular  iiN 
jundion  to  give  his  friends,  refpeding  the  charge  of  his  children  and. 
family  ?  •*  I  have  no  other,"  replied  he,  "  but  to  repeat  what  you  have 
already  heard  from  me :  Study  to  be  yourfelves  pofiefled  of  the  good  of 
virtue ;  and  then,  although  you  promife  it  not,  I  may  be  well  aflured; 
that  any  help  which  you  can  afford,  or  I  defirc,  for  thofe  which  are 
mine,  will  be  extended  to  them ;  but  that,  otherwife,  it  vdll  be  in  vain 
to  expe&  it.'*  **  In  what  manner,"  added  Crito,  **  do  you  wifli  that 
your  -funeral  fhouM  be  condufted  ?**  **  Bury  me,"  replied  Socrates, 
^^  in  the  v^ay  you  think  the  moft  convenient ;  if,  indeed,  you  can  feize 
upon  mej  and  /not  efcape  from  your  hands."  Then,  with  a  fmite, 
turning  to  the  reft,  **  I  cannot,  it  feems,"  faid  he,  ^^  perfuade  Crito, 
that  I  am  that  being  called  Socrates,  capable  of  the  rational  difcourfe  I 
now  hold  with  you ;  but  he  thinks  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
earcafs  which  he  will  prefemly  behold ;  and,  therefore,  he  aiks  how  / 
am  to  be  buried.  Be  you,  my  friends,  fureties  to  him,  but  in  a  contrary 
vray  from  what  he  would  have  been  for  me  before  the  Athenian  judges; 
aot  that  f  (hall  be  iifted  here,  but  that  Ifhall  certainly  be  gone  from 

you^ 
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you.  He  may  then  more  eafily  endure  my  death ;  and,  whether  my 
body  be  burned,  or  be  interred,  reft  latisfied,  that  /  myfelf  (hall  fuflfer  no 
diftrefs.  He  may,  therefore,  at  the  funeral,  forbear  to  cry,  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  deplorers,  Socrates  is  laid  upon  the  pile,  or  that 
he  is  buried  in  the  earth.  The  expreflion,  believe  me,  Crito,  as  in  itfelf 
an  impropriety,  and  derogatory  to  human  fouls,  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Take  courage,  then,  and  fay,  that  you  lay  not  mcj  but  my  body,  in  the 
duft  ;  and  let  it  be  done  as  you  think  decency,  and  regard  to  the  laws, 
require."  Upon  his  coming  from  the  bathing  room,  his  wives,  Xan- 
tippe  and  Myrto^  followed  by  two  young  boys,  and  another  fcarcely 
grown  up  to  a  yoyth,  were  introduced  to  him.  He  had  jufl:  faid  what 
was  neceflfary  about  his  domeftic  affairs,  when  the  keeper  of  the  jail 
made  his  appearance.  "  You  know,"  faid  he  to  Socrates,  "  what  is 
my  commiflion ;  and  your  behaviour  convinces  me,  that  you  will  re- 
ceive it,  not  as  moft  others  have  done,  with  wrathful  looks,  and  execra« 
tions  againft  me.  Sure  I  am  not  to  have  your  anger  or  ill  will."  He 
retired,  fcarcely  reftraining  his  tears.  "  This  man,"  faid  Socrates,  "  I 
have  found  humane  and  obliging.  Let  another  be  called  to  bring  in 
the  poifon,  fkice  he  feems  to  be  affefted,  and  let  us  not  caufe  him  to 
wait  longer  for  what  is  to  be  done."  "  As  yet,"  faid  Crito,  "  the 
fim's  rays  are  feen  upon  the  mountains  :  Until  they  become  invifible^ 
we  may  continue  our  difcourfe."  "  It  is  folly,"  laid  Socrates,  "  to  pre- 
tend to  turn  to  any  purpofe  the  laft  wing  of  time,  which  is  no  longer 
ours."  Seeing  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  diverted,  Crito  made  a  fign 
to  a  boy  that  ftood  by  him  to  go  out.  Prefently  came  forward  one  with 
a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  reached  it  to  Socrates.  He  received  it  pleafant- 
ly,  and  held  it  a  while  in  his  hand,  without  change  of  colour  or  counte- 
nance. Then,  with  the  eager  look  ufual  to  him,  when  he  put  a  queftion, 
he  faid  to  the  officer,  "  Tell  me  now,  whether  the  potion  may  admit  of 
a  fmall  libation  from  it  ?"  He  was  anfwered,  that  the  infudon  was  not 
larger  that  what  was  judged  neceffary.  ^'  I  underftand  you,"  faid  he; 
*^  yet  it  is  allowable,  and  becoming  us,  to  pray  to  the  gods,  that  our 
migration  hence  may  be  a  happy  one.  I  offer  this  prayer  \  and  may  it 
be  fo."  He  then  inftantly  drank  off  the  poifon ;  manifeftly  compofed  in 
mind  and  gefture. 

His' 
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His  friends  were  by  this  time  in  apparent  agitations  of  grief.  Upon 
obferving  it,  he  faid,  '^  We  ought  to  remember  why  the  women  were 
difmifled,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  to  avoid  any  appearances  of  difquiet. 
I  have  always  heard,  that  agreeable  and  gratulatory  accents,  and  not  la- 
mentable  tones,  were  appropriated  to  the  hour  6f  our  exit  from  life*** 
They  became  filent.  He  walked,  as  he  was  defired,  until  his  limbs  failed 
him,  holding  now  and  then  fome  (hort  converfation.  He  turned  to  his 
couch,  and  lay  in  an  extended  pofture.  As  the  poifonous  juice  wrought, 
his  extremities  became  cold  and  infenfible.  Retaining  ftill  fome  power 
of  fpeech,  he  faid  to  Crito,  ^'  I  owe  a  cock  to  JSfculapius,  let  it  be  paid 
him,  and  not  forgotten."  He  replied  not  to  the  anfwer.  His  body, 
having  only  the  tremulous  remains  of  motion,  was  uncovered  by  the  of- 
ficers, while  his  eyes  expanded  in  death^^  were  clofed  by  Crito. 

Every  particular  circumftance  in  the  manners,  converfation,  and  de- 
portment of  this  philofopher,  has  been  made  the  obje£l  of  attention } 
and,  where  the  flighteft  ground  for  it  appeared,  of  the  flrideft  critidfm. 
In  this,  the  moderns  have  not  only  vied  with  the  ancients,  but  furpafled 
them ;  as  if  either  his  defeds,  or  his  virtues,  deferved  more  animadver* 
fion,  or  more  applaufe,  than  thofe  of  all  the  other  philofophers.  Hence 
his  common  oaths,  by  the  dog^  by  the  gaatj  by  the  flain-treey  under 
which  he  and  his  companions  often  fat,  have  been  thought  ezceptieOF 
able,  and  to  require  explication.  Plato  afcribes  the  uie  of  thefe  inter* 
}e£tions  in  his  difcourfe,  to  the  reverence  *  he  had  for  the  names  of  the 
gods ;  which,  in  him,  fays  he,  was  not  a  human  fear,  but  a  perceptioB 
tranfcending  its  greateft  impreffion ;  and  yet  his  accufers  conftruded  it 
a  mark  of  his  impiety,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  his  indidment.  It  is  left 
furpriling,  therefore,  that  his  laft  words,  in  which  he  defired  a  cock  to 
be  paid  to  j^Efculapius,  fhould  have  furnifhed  occafion  to  various  gloffes, 
and  unfavourable  comments.  Notwithftanding  he  is  acknowledged  to 
have  always  obferved  a  decorum  with  refped  to  the  public  religion,  and 
although  the  particular  ceremony  recommended  by  him  is  explained  by 
feveral  ancient  authors  in  a  fenfe  highly  moral,  he  has  not  been  acquit- 
ted, bot  arraigned  of  giving,  with  his  dying  breath,  a  fandion  to  that 
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falfe  and  idolatrous  theology,  which,  to  his  greateft  honour,  he  is  under- 
ftood  to  have  reprobated  in  his  mind.  To  many,  the  poifon  inducing  a 
delirium,  has  been  his  apology ;  and  yet  it  is  not  generally  accounted  a 
fatisfadory  one,  as  it  goes  upon  a  fuppoQtion.  Supported,  however,  upon 
the  greatefl:  probability,  a  charitable  judgment  fhould  difpofe  us  to  pre- 
fcr  it  to  an  interpretation  which  conftitutes  a  charge  or  an  invedive 
againft  him.  But,  if  it  fhould  be  contended  that  there  was  no  delirium, 
and  that  this  conceflion  ought  not  to  be  made,  the  conclufion  mud  be^ 
that,  as  he  did  not  owe  his  impeachment  or  his  death  to  his  maintaining, 
publickly,  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  being,  but  taught  it  in  the  way 
other  philofophers  did  their  lingular  dodrines,  with  referve,  and  under 
an  improper  conftraint,  fo  it  was  not,  in  providence,  permitted  to  him 
to  give,  at  his  death,  any  more  diftind  teftimony  to  this  truth,  or  to 
purer  principles  of  religion,  than  what,  during  his  life,  he  had  exhi. 
bited. 

The  judgment  to  be  formed  about  his  familiar  daemon^  or  geniusy  U^ 
in  every  view  of  the  queftion,  ftill  more  intricate  and  controvertible. 
After  perufing  the  various  diflertations  of  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  Maxi- 
mu6  Tyrius,  Apuleius,  and  others  who  have  touched  the  fubjed,  we 
find  its  obfcurity  undiminiihed,  and  receive  no  more  fatisfadion  than 
Timarchus  of  Cheronea  could  boaft  of,  after  defcending  into  the  dark 
cave  of  Trqphonitts^s  oracle,  in  order  to  procure  a  folution  of  the  myfle* 
ry  of  Socrates's  daemon.  If,  with  Athenaeus,  we  *  fhould  be  inclined 
to  pronounce  the  whole  flory  of  the  daemon,  and  its  prefages,  a  fidion, 
to  be  placed  to  the  account,  not  of  Socrates  himfelf,  but  of  his  difciples, 
who  might  be  induced  to  invent,  and  infill  upon  it,  as  the  moll  popular 
defence  they  could  make  againft  Anytus's  acculation  of  him  for  impiety, 
and  that  ihey  might  more  readily  fix  upon  this  deception,  and  excufe  it 
to  themfelves,  when,  in  the  language  of  philofophy,  that  intelligent  fa* 
culty  of  the  foul  f ,  which,  by  its  penetration,  difcerns  the  confequences 
of  certain  adions,  and  has,  as  it  were,  a  prefcience  of  them,  was  often 

B  b  dillinguilhed^ 
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diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  god^  or  daemon  within  the  mind;  if  thefe^ 
bold  affeverations  and  condruftions  (hould  be  admitted,  we  mud  not 
only  renounce,  upon  this  particular  point,  the  authorities  of  Plato,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  what  we  find  reported  to  the  fame  purpofe,  upon  the  faith 
of  other  difciples  and  contemporaries,  but  go  near  to  fubvert  all  the 
credit  of  thefe  authors,  in  almofl  every  thing  they  advanced  about  So- 
crates's  charafter  as  a  man  and  philofopher.  We  might,  indeed,  on 
account  of  fuch  a  trefpafs  upon  veracity,  in  a  point  of  faft,  throw  afide 
their  books,  as  unworthy  to  be  trufted,  even  where  nothing  extraordi- 
nary is  related  of  him.  At  the  fame  time,  we  muft,  along  with  them, 
condemn  the  judgments  of  the  moft  intelligent  authors,  in  fubfequent 
times,  and  fome  of  thefe  too  difpofed  to  difpute  a  feft,  declarative  of  a 
phenomenon  which  they  in  vain  laboured  to  account  for.  But  Athe- 
naeus*s  detradive  vein,  apparent  in  many  of  his  diflertations,  had  a  par- 
ticular impulfe  upon  this  fubjeft,  from  his  undifguifed  malevolence  to 
Plato.  Finding,  as  is  *  obferved  in  Cicero,  that  fuch  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  prefages  of  Socrates's  daemon,  by  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonifts,  who  efpoufed  the  dodrine  of  guardian  gods,  or  genii,  atten- 
dant upon  men,  that  Antipater  had  coUeded  them  into  a  full  volume, 
he  takes  occafion  to  make  the  unqueftionable  fabrication  of  the  bulk  of 
them  rebound  upon  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  the  original  narrators  of  fome 
of  them,  and  equally  difcredit  their  teflimony,  and  aflertions,  as  to  So- 
crates having  any  admonijhtng  daemon.  , 

To  reconcile  to  the  character  of  the  Athenian  fage,  or  at  lead  to  our 
idea  of  it,  his  acknowledgement  of  having  frequent  admonitions,  prohi- 
bitory, indeed,  and  not  impulfive,  as  Plato  f  and  Xenophon  report  them, 
from  an  intelligent  genitu  of  a  fupematural  kind,  is  the  next,  and  great* 
eft,  difficulty  to  be  confidered,  if  not  refolved.  Of  all  the  ancient  au- 
thors who  have  treated  the  queftion,  Plutarch  appears  to  have  made  the 
greateft  effort  |,  and,  without  pretending  to  be  decifive,  to  have  launch- 
ed beyond  the  common  bounds  of  his  imagination,  in  order  to  reach 

fome 


*  De  Di?inatione,  lib.  i.  p.  273.  f  Plato  in  Tbeage,  vel  de  Sa- 

pientia.  %  Platarch.  de  deo  Socratis.    Oper.  omn.  fol.  edit,  torn*  1. 

p.  588.  et  fequent. 
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fome  folution  of  it.  But  his  hedtation  lefs  refpccls  the  credit  of  the  fad 
itfelf,  or  its  compatibility  with  Socrates's  charaftcr,  than  how  it  mig^ht 
be  explained  upon  fome  principles  of  philofophy ;  and,  in  the  end,  he 
delivers  a  phyliological  tale,  not  worth  the  ftrctch  of  his  fancy,  or  of 
our  rehearfal.  Others  think  it  enough  to  fay,  that  Socrates  might  as 
well  be  permitted,  as  philofophers  and  reformers  of  ftaies  before  him 
had  done,  to  feign  occafional  infpirations  from  fome  divinity ;  and 
not  onlyfo,  but  they  add,  that  the  purity  of  his  mind,  the  morality  of 
his  life,  and  his  laudable  intentions,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  he 
might  really  be  the  objed  of  fuch  extraordinary  favour ;  and,  unlefs  all 
divine  communications  to  men  were  denied,  his  participation  in  them 
could  not  be  rejected.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  lail  fentiment,  which 
is  that  of  Maximus  1  yrius  *,  has  been  fo  far  recognifed  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  that  Juftin  Martyr  f ,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ladantius,  and 
others  of  the  primitive  defenders  of  Chriftianity,  confidering  Socrates  as 
one  of  the  firft  lights  of  the  heathen  nations,  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm, 
that  his  rational,  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  deity,  extended  among 
the  intelligent,  might  be  rendered,  providentially,  conducive  to  the  in- 
trodudion  of  the  Evangelical  truths.  But  it  confifts  not  well  with  this 
eftimate  of  his  virtues,  or  even  with  that  of  the  probity  of  his  charader 
as  a  man,  and  his  wifdom  as  a  philofopher,  to  fuppofe  him  either  a  pre- 
tender to  fupematural  admonitions,  which  were  not  given  him,  or  under 
the  delufions  of  a  fantaftic  imagination.  Between  thefe  two  extremes, 
alike  repugnant  to  his  charader,  it  mud  be  difficult  to  choofe  ;  but,  if 
we  form  an  hypothefis  about  the  intervention  of  his  daemon,  as  a  reali- 
ty declared  by  him,  there  appears  to  be  a  neceffity  of  aiTuming  one  of 
them  as  a  foundation  of  conjedure  j  and  that  we  offer  is  to  the  follow- 
ing purpofe* 

In  feveral  embarraffing  (ituations,  both  of  a  public  and  private  con- 
cern, Socrates  would  often  find  himfelf  called  upon  in  duty  to  ad  his 
part.  His  delicacy  of  fentiment  about  the  morality  or  propriety  of  what 
was  to  be  done»  would  be  apt  to  throw  him  into  hefitation,  and  induce 

B  b  2  him 


^  Diflert.  26.  oA.  edit.  p.  264.  f  In  Apolog.  pnm.  fc&.  5.     Lac- 

tint,  dc  Originc  Error.    Clemciu  Alczandris.  ia  Stromatis,  pafliiii. 
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him  to  decline  all  aftion  or  procedure  j  from  which,  however,  it  would 
be  mod  difficult  to  excufe  himfelf  to  others.  In  this  dilemma,  a  ftriO: 
moralift  as  he  was,  he  might  think  it  allowable  to  ufe  a  pretext,  and 
fuch  a  one  as  would  bed  defend  him  againft  importunity,  by  calling  the 
reftraint  he  laid  upon  himfelf  the  impofed  prohibition  of  fome  divinity, 
which,  being  announced  to  him,  he  coulJ  not  difobey.  If  this  devife, 
to  which  a  fenfe  of  virtue. prompted  him,  was  but  once  tried,  it  is  evi- 
dent how  he  would  be  involved  by  the  declaration  neceffarily  annexed 
to  it,  and  from  which  he  could  not  afterwards  recede.  His  daemon, 
once  acknowledged  to  have  given  him  warning,  would  be  fixed  upon 
him  as  a  clofe  prophetical  attendant ;  and  no  wifh  he  might  have  would 
avail  to  throw  its  intercourfe  with  him  afide.  His  friends,  conceiving 
it  to  exalt  his  charafter,  would  be  the  firft  to  fupport  the  veracity  of  it, 
and  (how  an  officios s  zeal  in  proving,  by  inftances,  its  unqueflionable 
truth.  But  it  appears,  from  what  we  are  told,  that  Socrates  did  not 
encourage  them  in  this  atteftation.  On  the  contrary  *,  when  Simmias 
defired  particular  information  about  the  daemon^s  fignals,  he  declined 
anfwering  his  queflions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  other  friends  ceafed 
altogether  from  their  inquiries.  Yet,  after  his  death,  many  of  them 
took  the  liberty  to  comment  upon  the  motions  and  prefages  of  the  dae* 
mon  as  they  pleafed  ;  until,  with  other  adventitious  help,  they  were 
fwelled  into  a  multiplicity  of  abfurd  and  ridiculous  predidions. 

One  immediate  effeQ:  of  Socrates's  condemnation  and  death  was,  to 
create  terror  to  his  philofophic  companions,  and  to  make  them  fly  from 
Athens,  now  beheld  as  hoftile  to  genius  and  fcience,  and  inftead  of 
protedion  and  favour,  punifhing  their  moft  fignal  appearances  with  im« 
prifonment,  and.  the  hemlock.  £lis,  of  which  Phaedo  -was  a  native^ 
Megara,  where  Euclid  refided,  Eretria,  the  chief  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Eubaea,  and  that  of  ZEgina,  whither  Ariftippus  had  retired,  were  the 
chief  places  of  their  retreat ;  and  in  feveral  of  which  fchools  of  philofo- 
phy  were  opened,  and  the  fmall,  and  (hort  lived,  feds,  called  the  Eliac^ 
the  Eretriac^  and  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  the  MegariCy  took  their 
rife.  But  of  thefe,  with  exception  of  the  laft,  it  will  not  be  requifite  to 
make  particular  mention. 

In 

•  Plutarch,  ibid,  et  Apul. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Athens,  who  had  fuiFered  the  pro- 
ceedings againfl  their  eminent  philofopher  to  pafs  with  little  apparent 
concern,  began  to  refleft  upon  his  death,  by  a  public  fentence,  as  a 
matter  in  which  their  reputation  was  concerned.  Often  more  fenfible 
to  hme  than  to  virtue,  and  exemplifying,  by  quick  and  contrary  paf^ 
iions,  the  vivacity,  more  than  the  reftitude  or  propriety,  of  their  fenti* 
ments,  Socrates's  name  and  memory  feemed  to  recur  upon  their  minds, 
with  apprehenfion  of  merited  reproach  for  their  unworthy  treatment  of 
him.  Some  circumilances  concurred  to  fharpen  the  fling.  Several 
ilrangers  who  came  to  Athens,  from  curiofity  to  vifit  him,  or  (o  be  un- 
der  bis  inftruftions,  were  ftruck,  and  much  aSeded,  with  the  account 
of  his  being  judicially  condemned ;  and,  among  them,  a  Spartan  youth, 
having  learned,  at  the  city  gate,  that  he  was  no  more^  would  advance  no 
further :  But,  being  informed  where  his  tomb  was,  he  went  and  laid 
himfelf  down  upon  it,  as  in  a  tranfport  of  grief,  and  pafled  the  night. 
In. the  morning,  he  affedionately  kiffed  the  dud;  and,  without  entering 
Athens,  returned  on  his  way  to  the  Peloponnefus  *.  Antifthenes,  after- 
wards the  founder  of  the  Cynic  fed,  being  aiked  what  was  to  be  done 
with  fome  young  men  of  Pontus,  who  inquired  for  Socrates ;  ^^  Why 
not,*'  faid  he,  "  carry  them  to  Anytus,  who,  doubtlefs,  is  wifer  than 
ever  your  Socrates  was.V  Roufed  by  thefe  challenges  of  their  infenfibi* 
lity  to  the  merit,  and  fhamefui  doom,  of  their  philofofopher  f,  the  citi« 
zens  broke  forth  into  rage ;  and  Anytus,  to  efcape  their  fury,  fled  to 
Heraclea,  and  there  found  no  prote&ion.  Melitus  was  put  to  death ; 
and  his  other  adverfaries,  or  thofe  who  bore  witnefs  againfl  him,  uni'* 
verlally  abhorred,  ended  their  lives  in  exile,  and  in  a  miferable  manner. 
The  judgment  againfl  Socrates  was  erafed  from  the  public  records ;  and 
his  flatue,  moulded  in  brafs  by  Lyfippus,  was  erefted  in  the  place  called 
Pompeium.  His  friends  were  entreated  to  return  to  the  city,  that  the 
Athenians,  if  pofSble,  might  forget  the  unhappy  caufe  of  their  retreat ; 
and  which  they,  more  than  all  others,  had  reafon  to  deplore.  He  was 
bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  and  was  feventy  years 

old 


•  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vita  Antifthen*  f  Plutarch,  dc  Invidia  ct  Odio 
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old  at  his  death,  which  enfued  upon  the  firft  of  the  95th  of  that 
epoch  •. 

From  the  fignal  ardour  for  excellence  in  philofophic  ftudy  which  ap- 
peared to  be  diffufed  throughout  Greece  about  the  time  of  Socrates^s 
exit,  it  feemed  as  if  the  Grecian  genius  had  collefted  freih  vigour  from 
his  dialeftic  manner  of  rcafoning.  In  imitation  of  it,  almoft  every  lite- 
rary work  was  compofed  in  the  difquifitive  ftile  of  the  dialogue ;  and, 
unlefe  in  phyfical  or  mathematical  fubjefts,  the  formal  diflertation,  or 
clofe  connected  treatife,  was  generally  rejefted.  The  natural  tafte  of 
the  Greeks  prompted  the  ufage,  and  difplayed  all  the  liiftre  of  that  com-  • 
pofition;  while  only  fome  rhetorical  performances  were  deemed  to  com- 
pete with  it  in  fame.  The  dialeftic  freedom  which  Socrates  had  ufed, 
and  allowed  to  his  difciples,  being  alledged  to  authorife  the  philofophic 
doubt  in  every  queftion,  was  foon  extended  to  a  latitude  of  fceptidfin 
which  that  philofopher  never  approved,  but  endeavoured  to  expofe  in 
the jidiculous  charafters  and  fbolifli  difputations  of  the  Sophifts.  In  a 
a  (hort  time,  no  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  feparate  fefts  aroie,  diftih- 
guiihed  from  one  another  by  particular  tenets,  and  almofl:  all  of  them 
pretending  to  be  Socraiics^  or  at  leaft  to  correfpond  either  in  their  modes 
of  philofophifing,  or  in  fome  points  of  doftrine,  with  the  Athenian  fage. 
Not  that  we  are  to  underftand  what  Cicero  fays  upon  this  head  in  the 
eztenfive  fenfe  in  which  it  may  be  taketa  f,  as  if  Socrates^s  dialed  had 
introduced  controverfial  arguments  upon  the  general  principles  of 
idence,  or  moral  truth  and  faifehood,  unattempted  before,  or  unmain- 
tained  in  the  Grecian  fchools.  It  would  be  a  grofs  contradidion  to 
the  account  given  of  the  Acataleptics,  and  of  the  rife  of  the  Eriftic  feft, 
to  form  this  imagination.  All  that  is  intelligible  from  the  paflage  in 
Cicero,  can  amount  to  ne  more  than  this ;  that,  from  a  mifapprehenfion, 
or  wilful  miflake  of  Socrates's  difquifitive  ratiocination  upon  every 

queftion, 


^  Ptatb  in  Apolog.  f  Nam  cum  eflent  plores  orti  fere  a  Socrate^ 

(quod  ex  illius  Taiiisy  et  diYcrfisy  et  in  omnem  partem  diffufis  difpucatiooibus  alius 
aliud  apprehenderat)  profeminatae  funt  quad  familiacy  diflcntientes  inter  fe,  et 
nullum  disjundae»  et  difpares«  cum  umen  omnes  ie  philofophos  Socraticos  et  dick 
vellenti  et  efle  arbitrarentur.    De  Oratore,  lib.  3   fol.  edit.  pag.  i86. 
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queftion,  an  unbounded  licenfe  of  difputation  was  taken  by  the  (ludents 
of  philofophy,  who  foon  were  feen  divided  into  a  variety  of  feds,  hold- 
ing  different,  or  oppofite  opinions  to  one  another  }  and  yet  all  of  tben^ 
claimed  to  be  of  the  Socratic  fchooU  But  this  extravagance  of  the  Gre- 
cian genius  was  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  had  been  already  exhibited 
in  mod  ftriking  inftances.  So  infeparable  from  it  was  the  love  of  no* 
velty,  the  pafTion  to  excel  in  difpute,  and  to  broach  fome  Angular  doc- 
trine in  philofophy,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  thefe,-  its 
concomitants^  would  have  been  difplayed  in  any  trad  of  fcience  that 
chanced  to  be  opened.  Whether  bocrates  had  proved  fuch  an  inftruc- 
tor  in  the  dialed  or  not,  evident  it  is,  that  feveral  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  feds  only  borrowed  fome  of  his  topics,  as  a  colour  to  the  tenets 
mod  favoured  by  them,  and  which  they  meant  to  make  the  diftinguifii- 
ing  principles  of  their  philofophy  •.  Thus,  to  Antifthenes,  it  was 
enough  that  Socrates  held  forth  reftraint  of  the  appetites,  patience,  a 
meafure  of  hard  difcipline,  and  a  degree  of  independence  on  external 
things,  as  requifites  of  virtue,  to  derive  from  this  dodrine  the  indecent, 
harfh,  rugged,  and  difdainful,  maxims  of  the  Cynic  tribe ;  while  Arif- 
tippus  laid  hold  of  a  different  topic.  The  fenciments  delivered  by  So- 
crates on  the  pleafures  of  friendihip,  and  love  of  the  moral  beauties  of 
the  foul  and  mind,  ferved  the  Cyrenaic  philofopher  as  a  ground  upon 
which  he  reared  up  his  fyftem  of  virtue  ifounded  on  voluptuous  fenfa- 
tions.  But  as,  in  Socrates's  perfonal  fate,  it  was  tefliiied,  that  no  man's 
wifdom  or  virtue  is  fufficient  to  overcome  the  prejudices,  or  corred  the 
depravities,  generally  found  in  human  minds ;  fo,  in  the  wilful  mifap« 
plication  of  his  dbdrines  by  the  more  rational  and  intelligent,  ic  appear- 
ed, that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  a  faculty,  as  Plato  fays  f ,  divinely  given 
him,  fimilar  to  the  objieirician  art  of  his  mother,  to  awake  and  bring 
forth  truths  dormant  in  fouls  lodged  in  corporeal  obfcurity,  unlefs  he 
had  joined  with  it  a  prefervative  againft  the  corruption  and  abufe  of 
thefe  truths  when  fet  in  the  faired  light,  and  acknowledged  by  thofe  he 
inflruded.  But  they,  under  no  perfuafion,  and  laid  under  no  obli- 
gation to  the  contrary,  foon  reputed  themfelves  amongft  the  enlightened 

as 

*  Ibid.  t  In  Theaeteto,  ad  fincm. 
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as  well  as  he ;  and  who  might  take  fuch  liberty  as  they  chofe  in  the  an- 
nunciation of  thefe  difcoveries,  which  were  not  faid  to  be  extrinfically 
communicated,  but  only  recalled  to  the  view  of  their  minds:  And  hence 
the  difciple  we  have  mentioned  concludes,  that  the  rational  faculty^  al- 
though an  inflrument  of  knowledge,  is  not  wifdom  itfelf,  or  fcience 
properly  fo  called,  and  which  is  placed,  not  in  recollection  only,  that  is 
ftill  changeable,  but  in  intuitive  and  invariable  impreflions  of  truths  the 
privilege  of  intelled,  ever  conjoined  with  what  is  fupematural,  and  the 
divine,  and  therefore  the  only  true  and  perfed^  illumination  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 


SECT. 
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Of  the  Megaric  School. — 0/  S^hi/m. — Cf  the  Phihfopby  (f  AriJHppur^ 
and  the  Cyrenaic  School.--^/  the  Cynic  Sea. 


IN  what  credit  the  art  of  dil^utation  was  held  in  the  fchools  of  Greece, 
appeared  by  the  celebrity  of  one  founded  by  Euclid  of  Megara,  a 
town  near  the  Ifthmas  of  Corinth,  which  he  called  by  the  fimple  name 
«f  the  Megaric  School^  but  to  which  that  of  the  EriJHc^  or  litigious j  waa 
foon  alledged  to  be  more  applicable.  There  were^  however,  originid 
authors  *,  of  greater  name  than  himfelf,  whofe  books  initiated  him  in 
the  dialedic  fubtleties ;  and  he  owed  to  the  gleanings  of  them  from  the 
writings  of  Parmenides,  and  Zeno  Eleates,  the  cultivation  of  his  genius, 
for  the  difplay  he  made  of  it  in  all  logical  controverfy.  With  this  pre^ 
paration,  he  became  a  hearer  of  Socrates;  and  the  condition  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  during  the  courfe  of  his  attendance  upon  him,  has  been 
remarked,  to  the  equal  praife  of  the  mafter  and  difciple  fs  by  various 
authors.  The  Athenians,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of  Megara, 
carried  their  refentment  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  pronounce  it,  by  a  pu- 
blio<lecree,  a  capital  offence  in  any  of  that  community  to  enter  their 
city  or  territory.  Euclid  forbore,  for  a  while,  his  vifits  to  Athens  \  but, 
weighing  the  danger  agaiaft  the  lofs  he  thought  he  fuftained,  he  refolved,- 
rather  than  be  excluded  from  the  pleafure  and  benefit  he  received  from 

C  c  converfation 


^  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  2.  quart,  edit.  p.  141.  f  Aulus  Gelllus,  lib.  6. 

cap.  i8.    Thucidides,  lib.  1.  parag.  9* 
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converfation  with  Socrates,  to  run  the  word  chance  that  might  happen 
to  him.  He  walked  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles,  entered  Athens  at 
evening,  difguifed  in  a  female  habit,  converfed  with  Socrates,  who  de* 
ferred  his  hours  of  repofe,  and,  at  day  break,  returned  back  on  his  way 
to  Megara.  This  hazardous  refort  was  continued  by  Euclid  for  a  confi- 
derable  time ;  fo  much  did  his  defire  of  improvement  furmount  appre- 
henfions  about  his  perfonal  fafety.  But,  whatever  entertainment  or  ad* 
yantage  he  derived  from  thefe  interviews,  it  appears  that  Socrates  foon 
difcovered  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  turned  to  the 
fuperficial  and  illufive  parts  of  fcience.  *^  You  underltand,"  faid  he  to 
him,  ^'  how  to  hold  an  argument  with  Sophifts,  but  not  with  men/' 
Even  his  moral  theles  were  of  the  enigmatic  (lamp,  and  required  expli- 
cation before  they  could  be  underilood  in  any  proper  fenfe.  He  affirm- 
ed, that  there  was  but  one  good  *,  celebrated  under  feveral  names,  and 
called  prudenci^  gody  and  mind^  and  by  other  like  epithets ;  and  that  to 
it  there  were  no  oppofites ;  and  that  fucb  things  had  no  being.  He  made 
ir  a  rule  to  admit  arguments,  not  by  aflumption,  but  by  inference,  and 
.diicarded  altogether  the  difpute  by  fimilitude.  ^^  Every  fuch  difputa^ 
tion,''  faid  he,  *^  infills  upon  things  as  either  being  like  to  others,  ot 
unlike :  If  the  former  be  the  fubjed,  why  not  rather  confider  the  things 
themlelves  to  which  they  are  like  ?  if  the  latter,  any  comparifon  of  them 
is  infignificant/'  Yet,  with  all  his  improvements  in  the  forms  of  the 
dialed,  it  required  the  fucceflion  of  feveral  of  his  eleves  to  complete  the 
fpurious  and  motley  breed  of  them.  He  lived,  however,  in  much  efteem^ 
and  in  a  condition  of  wealth  that  enabled  him  to  entertain  a  number  of 
the  refugees  from  Athens  upon  Socrates's  condemnation.  From  him 
the  diftreifed  friends  met  not  only  with  that  hofpitality  which  the  an- 
cients regarded  as  a  facred  duty,  but  with  that  affev^tion  inipired  by  cor- 
dial participation  in  the  fame  afflicting  fentiment ;  and  where  the  enter- 
tainer and  the  guells  were  alike  difpofed  to  make  the  refledions  of  phi- 
lofophy  the  feaioning  of  thtir  repafts. 

Eubulide^,  Alexinus,  and  Stilpo,  the  difciples  of  the  Megaric  fchool, 
had  each  his  Ihare  of  reputation ;  but  the  firfl  of  them  was  reckoned 

moft 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  ibid. 
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mod  to  excel  in  what  was  deemed  the  fluning  part  of  their  ikill  in  dif- 
putacion,  and  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  fcience.  He  colieded,  under 
certain  heads,  and  reduced  into  form  *,  the  yet  promifcuous,  and  undi- 
ftinguifhed,  fwarm  of  the  fophilms,  and  added  to  ihem  by  inventions  of 
his  own.  He  not  only  fhowed  his  art  in  turning  fentences,  confiding  of 
proper  and  definite  words,  into  fallacies  that  did  not  obfcure  their  mean- 
ing, but  tended  to  perplex  the  common  judgments  and  concluHons  of 
reafon  with  refped  to  intelligible  propofitions  theinfelves,  but  he  alfo 
brought  them  forth  f  under  the  didind  appellations  of  the  occult  and 
the  fiiliifying  argument,  and  of  the  eledra,  the  veiled,  the  homed,  and 
the  bald,  and  the  unmeafurable  heap  of  the  Sorites.  In  this  fabrication 
the  fophifms  became  polifhed  weapons,  and  armour  both  for  attack  and 
defence,  not  only  in  the  dialed  of  the  fchools,  but  in  ihtforenfic  plead- 
ings and  difputes  |.  For  how,  faid  they,  could  the  i^tw^^tMf,  or  falfify- 
ing  argument  be  difcuflcd  or  reconciled  to  the  axiom  of  the  dialed  rea« 
Ibning  itfelf,  that  every  anounced  proportion  is  either  true  or  falfe. 
But,  if  you  fay  "  you  lie,  when  you  fpeak  truth,  you  lie ;  but  you  fay 
you  lie,  and  fay  what  is  true,  therefore  you  lie*§.  Take  an  example 
from  a  quedion  in  the  civil  law.  You  engage  to  indrud  one  in  rheto« 
ric,  as  Protagoras  did  Evalthus,  and  you  receive  in  hand  half  the  fum 
of  money  agreed  upon  for  payment,  but  the  other  he  retains  until  he 
comes  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  fird  carries  a  caufe.  He  defers  the  eflay 
of  his  abilities,  and  no  requed  or  folicitation  ufed  by  you  can  bring 
him  to  an  exhibition  of  them.  You  threaten  him  with  a  judicial  pro- 
fecution,  and  announce  to  him  what,  incontedibly,  mud  be  the  ifTue  of 
the  quedion :  For,  fay  you,  prevail  in  it  I  mud,  whether  a  fentence 
pafs  in  my  favour  or  againd  me  ;  if  the  drd  be  obtained,  your  pbliga- 
tion  to  pay  is  manifed ;  and,  if  the  other,  the  conditional  agreement  is 
fulfilled ;  you  have  pleaded  and  gained  your  caufe  ^  and,  therefore,  you 
are  no  lefs  clearly  fubjeded  to  the  debt,  and  the  required  payment." 

C  c  2  It 

^  Diogen  Laert,  ibid.  f  Atque  habebaxn  moleftos  vobis,  fed 

mtaatosy  Stilponeniy  Diodornnii  Alexinom,  quorum  funt  contoria  et  aculeata 
qoaedam  fophifmatay  fie  enim  appellantur  fallaces  conclufiuncuiae.  Cicero  Acad* 
Qoaeft.  lib.  4*  p.  |$..  X  Cicer.  ibid.  pag.  29,  §  Aulus 

Cell.  lib.  4.  cap.  lo. 
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"  k  is  well/*  replies  he,  •*  but,  notwitbftanding  your  irrefragable  af* 
gument,  I  accept  its  alternative*  For,  if  judgment  be  given  for  metX 
am  acquitted,  if  againft  me,  1  have  loQ:  my  fir(L  caufe,  and,  confequeot* 
!y,  can  owe  you  nothing/*  The  dilemma,  it  is  faid.  could  not  be  ^pfU 
▼ed  by  the  judges,  and  the  caufe  remained  .in  fufpenCe,  without  meeting 
a  decifion. 

It  is  apparent  how  mucb  the  progrefs  of  real  fcience  mud  have  heoii 
retarded,  when  fuch  fhreds  of  ratiocination  and  fophiftical  ambiguiticif 
inftead  of  being  only  fported  with  by  the  Tyros  in  the  dialedic,  a£tttaUf 
engroffed  the  chief  attention  and  ftudy  of  the  philofophers  themfelvas* 
Zeno's  Eri/iks  appeared  to  be  adopted  by  them  as  the  quintefcence  of 
human  wit,  and  his  arguments  againfl  motion  to  have  invincible  forci^ 
and  merit  the  higheit  admiration.  ^^  It  cannot  be,"  faid  Diodorus  Cro- 
nos, ^'  that  any  thing  is  moved  *•  For  either  it  moves  in  the  place 
where  it  is,  or  in  that  where  it  is  not ;  but  it  cannot  be  conceived  to 
move,  but  to  reft  in  the  place  y^here  it  isi  nor  is  it  moved  whect 
it  is  not;  as  nothing  can  a&  or  fufier  but  where  it  is  found/*  It  U 
added,  that  the  philofopher  having  diflocated  his  fliouider  bonet  ap^ 
plied  to  ErophiluS)  aa  anatomift,  Co  have  it  reduced,  ^^  Hold  by  jom 
argument,**  replied  Erdphilus,  ^^  and  there  cannot  poflibly  be  a  difloq^ip 
tion.**  li«  was  entreaced  to  defer  the  difpute  to  another  time*  T^ 
tafte  for  captious  argument,  and  illufive  difputation,  is  laid  to  havff 
j^read  from  the  defks  of  the  philofophers  to  the  public  halls  of  M^r%' 
and  infeded  the  citizens  amidft  their  commerce  in  the  forum,  and  tb^ 
difcourfes  in  their  houfes.  'Every  place  refounded  with  a  jargon  thai 
imitated  the  dialectic  controverftes ;  fo  that  the  people  accofted  one  ant 
other,  on  every  occafion,  with  the  air  and  language  of  difputants  readf 
to  engage  in  any  ar-ument.  This  phrenfy,  which  expofed  the  profeft 
fion  of  philofophy,  made  Stilpo  confider  how  the  fource  of  it  might  bt 
abated,  if  not  reftrained,  in  the  fchools.  The  experiment^  however,  waa 

of 

*  Scxtus  Empiricns.  Hjpotypos^  fib.  i.  cap.  it  ;  et  a^verf  fiiiitli«iiiat.  lib.  9. 
pag.  396.  His  inference  from  this  argument  was^  tliat,  nothing  being  tnaved*  no* 
thing  could  pcriA :  And  fo  faid  the  w2ts»  we  may  reafbn  thus  :  Since  no  anttfut 
<lies  in  the  time  when  it  lives,  nor  in  that  when  it  lives  not,  itoevKrdicsi  aa^ 
tlierefore,  we  are  all  immortal.  /\. 
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sbI»  Bbc  c&e  pranac  vf  a  awe.  xniijlta: 

Br  fwrtrniinf  m  hatl  t^  afiBRBEsah^  mi£  aariku;;  w^  to  kc 

.  «Rr  of  ;l  iiictf;  masoBX,  mdk  dbt  ai&fci±  iisbiue  ^.    ibxti^  it  w 

33^  be  praixacai  «t  JBim*  dkai  ^  w  g«isii  «ur  &ift£»  «c  of^ 

e  WW  a  miiaacr  ;  abrtbdie  pra&cttcs  wane  t^jofl^  Ayanadli 

;  c&r  dkfBsitBaa  flf  :&c  ^cjfe  bbbl  orkoriBft  loi  ft>  aun:^  fori- 

cnnnfffini  v^kcbm  m:^  siasif  ccbar  tf&KBC  dkaii^    He 

afiir  M  RBBovr  iSrcia  iks  fir!vL  df  ^^.tcsL  ccttcrssv^an^  dbe 

kwrn^bamMaig^  mac  iiers»  or  dbare,  b>u£  jof  vbssc»bc 

L*    If  ifa  jBjggaBiaa  wui>,  »  »  aI3p^pfti^  »  cat  ^£  may  Ij^pfiitfTot 

«i  lig.— ftrnii,  k  si  fkum  Mbsn  he  aiaxoutSotaS,  ac  dtc  iuat 

:  fncffii  temti  JSor  cngftcatoMi  i  to  skK  tbc  KnuCf  i^S&£  F^^^t^ 

USAf^  firaaddSreof  Cmbc,  iid  moiieSpk  ikeUvcbtobc 
!  fenB  cPTiifaoe'  m  fnbdie  cocLOoweify,  he  afpcirs  is  tod^r  k« 
l^eftsy  »  kanre  bcre  a  chu2€^  vortbj  ac  a  crae  flubibpcier*  Ue 
pisKBd  dhc  fiefickj  df  Sfc  ki  a  szkhl  hoc  6ib|eft  to  pi&so.  He  Lul  giraa 
mqr,liaratiBe^  tolMKbihksof  ksDempenjBcei  bu  ha  ies;nifedaftah» 
^  ^hoB,  and  the  Ymyoai  ckaage  of  ha  maniwrs^  mas  &»  conptece,  that 
momt  CDoid  rccoEIed  his  ibrmer  iiqttaTkies  wTJywt  obffrvic^  iuvr  t^ 
■atfcaUy  he  had  dcrnonftrarod  hh  xidoij  orcr  dma.  Ue  owaoi,  that 
the  bfc  of  home  vas  that  paiBon  vhich  ftock  doiueft  ta  hun,  and  wc«U 
be  the  laft  he  coold  laj  a&ic  In  his  prafeiSoQai  iioe,  he  csp<rceaced 
gracificatkffi  ol  tha  pairon,  aski  m  an  extent  bcjond  viia:  4S}r 


advcfu  CofotcA.  t  Dip^cm^  lacrt.  Ail. 

MegjuicMi  pkiiafepb«B|  acitaB  bae  hefemcm.  ct  ytiKrtam  ?*& 
-Vsckrua  ctiun  sautnai*  ab  eo  ftc  ccJcic'tJSt.  e:  c>T;^t{- 
txm  dSc  <tectgrn.>,  ok  ccaio  asqwca  Touoksxam  Slcai,  codo  ia  co  IdiEJ^sLs  r; i2g';:a3 
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icyf  the  Megaric  fchcbl  could  boa():.  He  drew  around' him  difciples  % 
and  hearers,  from  almoft  every  fe£b  and  fchooi ;  and  feveral  men  of 
eminent  rank,  as*  well  as  ftudents  of  philofophy,  afterwards  famous, 
might  be  numbered  among  them.  It  was  faid  that  all  Greece  had  an 
attraction  to  Megara.  When  he  came  to  Athens,  the  citizens  quitted 
their  fliops  and  employments  to  be  entertained  with  the  fpecimens  of 
his  elocution.  It  was  mfuch  to  the  honour  of  his  eloquence,  that  De* 
metrius,  the  fon  ci  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  addrefled  an  oration  on  the 
fubjed:  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  was  fo  captivated  with  it  as  to  be* 
come  his  conftant  hearer.  That  prince,  upon  the  taking  of  Megara  by 
his  troops,  defired  that  a  particular  inventory  (hould  be  prefented  to  him 
by  Stilpo,  of  what  goods  he  had  loft  by  the  plunder  of  the  foldiers. 
•*  They  have  taken  nothing  from  me,'*  faid  he,  •'  nor  can  I  be  robbed, 
while  I  am  left  in  poffeiiion  of  the  difcipline  of  philofophy,  and  other 
qualifications  attending  upon  it.'^  Although  cautious,  and  rather  re^ 
ferved  in  converfation,  and  yet,  naturally,  no  diflfembler,  a  few  words 
that  flipped  from  him  at  Athens  about  Minerva's  ftatue,  occafionedhis 
being  fummoned  before  the  Areopagites.  He  had  afked  fome  filly 
perfon  he  met  with  in  his  walk^  Whether  Jhe^  the  daughter  of  Jupiter, 
was  a  god?  Yes,  lurely,  replied  the  man.  "  But,''  added  he,  "  this 
flatue  we  fee  is  Phidtas's  work,  and  not  Jove's  produdtipn  j^'  to  whick 
an  aflent  was  given..  •*  She  is  then,"  faid  he,  no  god."  Appearing 
before  the  court,  he  neither  denied  nor  retraced  what  he  had  faid,  but 
maintained  it  to  be  true,  thzt  Jhe  was  not  a  god^  but  a  goddefs.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  Areopagites  would  not  underftand  this  dialectic  de^ 
fence ;  but,  confidering  it  as  evafive,  he  was  ordered  to  depart  the  city. 
He  joined  to  lingular  acutenefs  in  argument  a  furprifing  facility  and 
happinefs  in  his  elocution.  Civilized,  decent,  and  ingratiating  in  his 
manners,  he  fhowed  himfelf  alfo  to  be  difmterefted.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  and  is  faid,  when  he  found  his  exit  approaching,  to  have  haftened 
it  by  a  draught  of  wine. 

It  is  to  be  pbferved,.that,  to  introduce  the.  account  of  Stilpo,  a  ftcetch 
\0r  made  over  Ubveral  of  the  profcflbrsof  the  dialeflt  in  the  Megaric  fchooi 

wha 

^  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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who.  preceded  him  in  ti,Lne;  fuch  as  Alexlnus^  Euphanetus,  ApoUonius 
CroniUj  and  Diodorus,  alfo  call^ed  Cronos^  who  was  Stilpo's  contempo- 
rary ;  with  this  unhapp)  memorial  of  it  for  him,  that  being,  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  unable  to  refolve  fome  examples  of  the  dialec- 
tic given  by  that  philofopher,  he  was  upbraided  with  hi^  (lupidity  by  the 
King ;  a  reproach  felt  fo  feverely  by  him,  that  it  occafioned  a  grief  of 
which  he  died.  Unfortunate  even  his  furname  of  Cronos  proved  to  him, 
as  being  liable,  by  the  removal  of  only  the  two  firft  letters,  to  Laertius's 
epigram  ^,  *  which  left  for  bis  proper  title  that  of  •»•<•  an  afu  Yet,  it 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  he  merited  it  more  than  fome  others  of  his 
dialedical  brethren,  who  laboured  with  him,  but  without  agreement,  to 
reduce,  under  fome  general  rule,  or  ruJes,.  the  truth  or  falfity  of  what 
was  called  the  Connix  propofition,  which  was  always  introduced  with 
the  conditional  adverb  if;  as  in  the  example,  ^^  If  it  is  day,  it  is  light**' 
But,  in  cafe  the  antecedent  did  not  involve  the  cpnfequent,  fo  that  one 
could  fay,  fyllogiftically,  and  conclude  .truly,  and  uniyerfally,  but  it  is 
day,  therefore  it  is  light  i  the  queftion  was,  with  refpcd  to  any  fuch  pro- 
pofition,  by  what  criterion^  or  rule  .of  judgment,  a  true  or  unexception- 
able connex  could  be  afcertained  f  •  It  was  generally  allowed,  that  it 
was  a/jnaiticj  or  not  truly  Conclufive,  in  the  feveral  ways  of  incoherence, 
omiifion,  being  fatuity  in  its  form,  and  having  redundance,  or  fuperflui- 
ty.  Incoherent,  when  the  aflumptions  have  no  coherence  with  one  an« 
other,  nor  with  the  concluflon  ;  as  if  we  (hould  fay,  ^^  If  it  ijs  day,  it  is 
light ;  but  grain  is  fold  in  the  market,  therefore  Dion  walks  i"  omiilive, 
when  fomething  is  left  out  which  the  propriety  of  the  concluflon  re- 
quires  :  For,  allowing  this  argumentation  to  be  true,  "  riches  are  either 
good,  or  ill,  or  indifierent ;  but  they  are  neither  ill  nor  indiflferent, 
therefore  they  are  good ;"  but  there  is  an  omifTion  which  vitiates  the 
inference,  ii  it  be  only  faid,  *^  riches  are  either  good  or  ill ;  but  they 
are  not  ill,  and  therefore  good/'  Faulty  in  form,  or  when  under  a 
loofe  and  undetermined  figure  of  the  fyllogifm ;  redundant,  if  unneceA 
fary  afiumptions  were  introduced,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  on 

to 

*  Dlogen.  Laert.  ibid.  f  Sextos  Empiricus.     In  Pjrrh.  hypotyp. 

lib.  2.  cap.  J  J.  p.  81. — 8«. 
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to  the  conclofion.  Tet  all  this  was  of  little  fignificance  to  detenmne 
the  judgment  of  a  right  ^onfiex ;  about  which  a  conftant  difpute  was 
maintained,  and  Diodorus,  Chryfippus,  Fhilo,  and  other  dialedicians^ 
ftrenuoufly  contended  with  one  another  *.  We  (hall  difpenfe  with  the 
recitat  of  their  dijudicative  reafons  of  difference,  as  Sextus  Empiricirf 
has  ftated  them,  and  only  obferve,  with  Cicero,  what  ground  was  af- 
forded,  from  their  variance,  to  the  Academics  to  fufpend  their  aflent  t6 
the  probable  truth  of  certain  propofitions,  and  to  the  Sceptics  to  infiflr^ 
that  there  was  neither  fufScient  nor  probable  proof  to  be  given  of  any 
pofition  held  to  be  indubitably  true. 

We  conclude  what  is  neceflkry  to  be  fmd  upon  the  part!  of  the  IHa« 
Icdic  refpefting  SophHms,  with  obferving,  from  what  Sextus  Empiricus 
delivers  f  upon  this  article,  that  the  Sceptics  chofe  to  ihift  the  folutioa 
of  them  upon  the  pretext,  that  the  tafk  bdonged  not  to  them,  but  to 
thofe  who  held  forth  the  dialeQic  ftudy  to  be  a  fcience  which  difcovered 
what  was  true,  and  what  falfe,  and  what  neutrak  •^It  is  enough,*^  lajs 
he,  ^^  for  us  to  Ihow  that  it  cannot  be  fuch*  But^  as  to  the  attentioa 
to  be  paid  to  Sophifms,  we  are  nbt  oblfgetf  ah^yv  t&  enter  imo  a  logiP 
cal  dxfcuffion  of  them.  They  are  marked  to  us  as*  pieces  of  fstlfe  reafidu 
ing,  with  only  fome  fimitituck  to  truth  i  and,  therefore,  no  affent  is  doe 
to  them,  evtn  although  we  cannot  point  out,  or  underftand,  where  the 
fallacy  lies%  The  tricks  of  jugglers  we  know  to  be  impofittons,  witb> 
out  bdoig  able  to  conceive  by  what  anifke  they  are  performed ;  andfo 
we  may  judge  of  captious  and  illufive  fyllogiftns.  Kotwithftanding  tfiele 
allegations,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  how  a  profefled  and  univerfal 
fceptic  can  confidently  hold  a  conclu(ivepr<^fition  to  be  falfe,  without 
faying  why,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  fo  judged  ;  and  of  all  reafoners 
he  is  the  leaft  entitled  to  objed  to  futility  in  argument,  and  to  acquit 
himfelf  from  an  anfwer,  by  alledging,  that  there  is  in  it  fome  inexpli- 
cable ambiguity ;  when  although,  if  he  fhould  not  directly  maintain, 

that 


*  In  hoc  ipib,  quod  in  ekmentis  dialciftici  doceat,  quoxnodo  judicare  oporteat, 
>eTiinn  falfumDe  fit,  (i  quid  ita  connexum  ell  ut  hoc ;  Ji  dies  efl^  lucet^  quanta  con* 
tentio  eft?  Aiiier,  Diodoro,  alicef  Philoniy  Chryfippo  aliter  placet.  Acad.  Quaeft. 
ibid-  lib.  4.  f  Hjpotypo5>  lib.  2.  cap.  22.  p.  100.  et  fcqaens* 
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that  contradidory  propofitions  may  be  true,  yet  he  approaches  as  near 
as  he  can  to  this  fubverfion  of  all  principles  of  reaibn.  With  refpeft  to 
every  axiom,  or  cleared  didate  of  the  human  mind,  his  main  confide- 
ration  is,  how,  by  fome  perverfe  concepticm,  it  may  be  caft  into  an  ideal 
intricacy,  as  ambiguous  and  unintelligible  as  the  moft  veiled  fophifin 
can  be  reckoned.  His  paradokes,  therefore,  are  no  more  to  be  regard* 
ed  than  the  dialedic  falfifications ;  and  if,  of  them,  the  great  oracle  ^  of 
the  fceptical  ambiguities  could  fay,  we  fee,  before  us,  the  precipice 
which  would  throw  us  into  abfurdities,  and  are  under  no  neceflity  ta 
hold  our  courfe  by  it;  and,  therefore,  we  turn  from  it  into  another  patlu 
With  equal  reafon,  furely,  and  with  more  propriety,  may  the  rational 
dogmatics  fay,  we  feek  truth  as  a  reality  in  nature,  and  have  in  fome 
cafes  demonftrative  proof,  and  in  others  fufficient  evidence,  of  the  difco- 
veries  of  it,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  trace  it  through  all  the  oblique 
and  delufive  perfpedives  that  may  be  prefented  of  it  by  profefled 
doubters  of  the  plaineft  conclufions  of  reafon  itfelf :  We  are  fully  fatif* 
fied  that  thefe  are  ftudied  and  artificial  deceptions,  which,  without  a. 
fruitlefs  labour  to  explain  them,  miiy  well  be  rqeded  as  the  counterfits- 
of /eafon,  and  the  extravagant  fallies  of  the  human  imagination^'* 

Amongft  the  more  celebrated  feds*  the  Stoics,  as  will  afterwards  ap» 
pear,  were  thofe  who  made  die  moft  ufe  of  the  dialedic.  fubtilities^ 
Cliryfij^us,  indeed,  may  be  reckoned  a.iecond  founder  of  them,  by  his> 
prolific  inveniion^  and  his  endeavours  to  difiufe  them  through  every 
branch  of  philofophy.  Much  of  his  reputation  he  owed  to  his  dezte* 
sous  management  of  the  fophifms,  yet  he  fometimes  called  them,  with, 
a  iheer,  lus  gins  for  catching  men.  They  have  ftill  ibme  rehearfal  in  the. 
fchools,  to  prove  the  ready  conception,  if  not  the  depth,  of  the  ftudent 
of  logics* 

Ariftipfus  has  been  mentioned  amongft  the  difdples  of  Socrates }  and. 
to  him,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  addrefled,  by  that  philofopher,  the. 
moral  fiible  of  the  yudgmnt  of  Hercules-  upon  Virtue  and  Pleafure.  It 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  corredive  to  that  falfe  tafte  for  the  indul* 
gence  of  the  fenfual  appetites  and  pafGons,  which  the  African  youth 

D  d  conftamix 

*  Ibid:. 
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conftantly  difcovered.  The  education  he  had  received  was  nothing  more 
than  a  nurfery  of  all  hia  defires ;  and  fo  indelible  were  its  imprefliontt 
that  he  was  foon  obferved  to  relilh  none  of  Socrates's  difcourfes  *  but 
thofe  on  love  and  lovers^  and  difireable  good.  He  ftudied  only  how  the 
fentvnenta  of  the  Athenian  mbralift,  upon  tbefe  fubjeds,  might  be  fo 
interpreted  as  to  give  a  colour  to  hiflf  theory  of  human  life»  and  the  ton- 
du£l  fuiuble  to  it.  Philofophy,  laid  Arifto  of  Chios  f ,  mud  be.  hurt- 
ful, when  its  principles  are  either  miftakeU,  or  induftrioufly  perverted. 
Ariftippus  had  ingenuity  enough  to  difcover,  that,  if  he  could  put  the 
afie£Uons  and  paffions  of  the  human  mind,  and  thefe  efpecially  that  were 
immediately  produced,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  refleftion,  rational 
judgment,  and  other  internal  fentiments,  it  would  be  a  great  ftep  to  the 
proof  of  his  favourite  theory ;  which  aimed  at  vindicating,  by  plaufible 
argilments,  the  life  of  a  voht^uary^  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined. 

Thofe,  fays  Ariftotle,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Ethics,  who  place  the 
diief  good  of  man  iii  bodily  pleafure,  have  little  or  no  concern  with  the 
fcienceof /nortffr.  Their  theory  relates  much  more  tofaffion  than  to 
a£kion,  and  confid^^  not  what  in  go(xl  rin  itfttf^  but  whiat  is  felt  as  a 
pleafant  or  painfil  fenlation.  Hence  Ariftippus  afferted,  that  every  thing 
was,  to  every  man,  either  pdfitive  pleafure  or  pain,  good  or  evil,  accor- 
ding as k  might t>e t^  i^^  ^^  iaftaot  of  time,  felt  by  himi  and  tharh 
concerned  him  not  to  ufe  his  reafcm  or  judgment  about  the^paft.ot  lb« 
tnte  effieft  of  any  objed,  further  than  to  contider  hows,  if  k  exdteilt 
fmooth  motion,  in  which  pleafure  coriiifted,  it  might  be  oontiiiuedy  -or, 
if  a  har  A  one,  which  occafioned  griief,  it  might  be  avoided^  Thus  were 
men  required  to  know  no  mor^j  and  to  do  no  morej  in  Hfe^  than  what  mere 
infants  do,  and  le&  than  what  many  oi  the  animals  below  them  per- 
form, which  act  not  always  according  to  their  immediate  fenlations  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  but  often,  in  oppoiition  to  them,  nndertake  what  is 
troublefome,  and  endure  uneafinefs  in  confequence  of  their  inftin&s  fer 
felfprefervation,  or  for  the  care  <^  dieir  kind ;  and  even^  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  with  efforts  bordering  on  reafon,  for  improving  their  condi- 
tion. 

•  Cicero  dc  Orat.  lib.  3.  p,  i86,    Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vita,  Kb.  s.  f  Cicero 

de  Natnr.  Deor.  lib.  3.  p.  15  !•  X  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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tion  *.  Ic  is  a  faife  afleition,  therefore,  that  all  animals  fiek  only  \biir 
particular  pleafure^  and,  governed  by  what  prefently  affe&s  them,  prefer 
not  one  fpecies  of  it  to  another.  ITndireded  by  reafon,  inftind  leads 
them  to  make  a  diftin&ion,  and  to  purfue  that  which  is  placed  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  them,  and  is  attainable  only  by  a  courfe  of  inquietude,  ra* 
ther  than  follow  their  prefent  add  more  eafy  gratification^.  Man,  in 
his  rudeft  (late,  without  having  the  fenfe  of  any  moral  duty,  or  obliga* 
tion  upon  him,  is  impelled  by  natural  feelings,  which  he  cannot  refift, 
to  ad  in  a  (imilar  manner ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  to  negle£l  an  immediate 
aflFe£tion .  for  the  fake  of  complying  with  a  more  remote  one,  and  to 
forego  a  private  pleafure  on  account  of  another  of  a  focial,  or  communi* 
eattve  kind.  When  reafon  exerts  itfelf,  and  reciprocal  oflSices  have  en- 
forced the  exercife  of  thefe  aflfeaions,  they  come  to  be  recognifed  at 
duties,  and  are  mutually  claimed  under  this  idea.  Neceffity  and  utility 
confpire  to  urge  its  propriety,  and  to  maintain  the  juft  impreflion. 

In  oppoikion  to  this  procefs  of  Nature,  it  was  Ariftippus's  do6trine, 
that  men  had  nothing  elfe  to  dire£l  their  fentiments  of  any  thing,  but 
what  he  called  the  internal  touchy  or  die  firft  fimple  affection  imparted  by 
it  to  the  mind.  Of  whatever  kind  this  might  be,  whether  agreeable  or 
difagreeable,  or  in  whatever  form  perceived,  it  was  to  be  held  f,  during 
the  time  it  continued,  for  all  that  was  truly  known  of  the  objed* 
Tlie  fenfes,  faid  he,  in  many  inftances  deceive  us,  and,  therefore,  their 
report  cannot  be  trufted;  and  what  caufes  a  particular  a£Fe£lion  is  often 
obfcure  or  unknown.  What,  then,  is  comprehenfible  to  us  in  any  ob- 
jeS ;  or  what  other  mode  of  judgment  is  left  us  with  refpeft  to  it  ?  Is  it 
not  to  be  concluded,  that  every  man's  immediate  feeling  is  the  only  real 
one;  and  that  no  farther  than  his  perception  goes  can  he  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  underflanding  about  it  ?  In  this  mdnner  did  the  Cyreniac 
philofopher  endeavour,  by  a  moft  futile  argument  J,  to  difcard  every  a£k 
of  the  rational  faculty  in  man,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its  room  blind  and 
variable  aflfedion ;  fo  that  any  one  who,  with  jaundiced  eyes,  faw  all 

D  d  2  objeSt 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  t  Seztus  Empiricus  Adverf.  Mathexn.  lib.  7. 

p.  173  — 4.      Cicero  Acadcm.  Qpaeft.  lib.  4.  p.  25.  J  Ibid.  p.  37. 

Qooniaxn  Ariftipput,  K\jx^^\  nullom  anixnum  habemus,  corpus  foium  taetur. 
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objeds  yellow,  or,  with  diftorted  ones,  beheld  two  funs,  or,  with  a  di£- 
<}rAsredfenforium^  like  Oreftes's,  perceived  two  Thebes  on  fire,  was  to 
l>e  conduded  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of  the  appearance  of  objeds  be- 
fore him,  than  he  who,  under  an  infirmity  of  his  corporeal  fenfes,  had 
learned  from  experience  that  their  report  was  then  to  be  called  in  qoef- 
^on,  and  the  impreflion  received  by  them  regarded  not  as  the  true  one, 
and  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  delufive  and  fiillacious.  Common 
obfervation,  or  ordinary  accidents,  fuffice  to  make  it  generally  known, 
ihat  a  difturbed  organ,  as  the  eye  comprefled,  or  the  medium  of  vifion 
jcfaanged,  as  in  the  afped  of  things  in  water,  will  caufe  a  different  per- 
ception ;  and  hence  none  infer,  that  every  fen£aition  we  have  of  objeds 
is  the  true  judgment  of  them^  if  we  except  the  unfound  and  diftraded 
in  mind.  So  far  from  confounding  the  things  feen  with  our  perc^ 
dons,  we  are  almoft  inftindively  taught  to  make  trial  of  the  veracity  of 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  certain  cafes,  we  learn  to  ufe  methods  and  contri* 
vances  for  correding  their  errors,  and  adjufting  them  to  the  appearances 
of  things. 

This  theory  of  feniations  and  affedions  was  intended  to  fupport  one 
of  a  like  fceptical  kind  in  morals ;  the  fcience  of  which  Ariftippus 
pronounced  to  be  the  only  one  deferving  attention  and  ftudy.  But  no 
more  motely  and  incoherent  fyftem  of  them  than  he  formed  to  himfelf 
could  be  eafily  imagined.  Upon  any  natural  propenfities  to  one  kind 
of  adion  more  than  another,  unlefs,  as  it  might  be  produdive  of  plea* 
fure,  it  could  not  be  founded ;  and,  although  he  fuppofed  reafon  might 
interfere,  and  give  fome  diredion,  yet  his  theory  afforded  no  data  upoa 
which  it  could  proceed.  If  the  report  of  the  corporeal  fenfes  was  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  only  ted  of  what  was  true,  and  what  was 
pleafant  or  good,  was  referable  to  the  immediate  toiub  felt  by  the  mind; 
how  was  it  poffible  to  conned  one  experience  of  this  fort  with  another, 
lb  as  to  admit  any  fixed  rule  of  judgment^  either  about  the  efficacy  of  an 
objed,  or  the  tendency  of  a  fpecial  adion,  to  produce  pleafure  or  pain  I 
In  the  alledged  variation  and  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  in  the  diverfified  fitua> 
tions  in  which  the  mind  might  receive  a  contrary  impreffion  from  the 
fame  objed,  there  could  be  no  conclufion  of  reafon  with  refped  to  what 
waf  eligibb,  or  not  fo ;  fince  what  appeared  an  objed  of  choice  in  one 
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inftant  of  time,  might  be  reprobated  in  the  next,  and  the  mind  be  left 
as  much  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  affedion  it  ought  to  prefer,  as  if 
it  had  received  no  touch  whatfoever. 

In  broaching  this  fingular  doflrine,  it  appears  that  Ariftippus  con- 
fulted  more  his  own  particular  genius,  than  refle&ed  attentively  on  the 
principles  by  which  human  nature  is  governed.  With  a  verfatility  of 
mind,  not  eafily  to  be  conceived,  he  could,  like  an  accompliflied  player, 
perfonate  the  mod  oppofite  charaflers,  aflume,  with  equal  propriety, 
the  plain  cloke  of  the  philofopher,  or  the  courtier's  pompous  robe,  and 
fliow  himfelf  either  the  moralid  or  the  libertine,  the  fage  or  the  buffoon, 
as  mod  fuited  the  turn  of  his  humour  or  his  circumftances  *•  In  thefe 
various  attitudes,  as  Horace  obferves,  be  never  appeared  to  counteriit 
his  part,  but  to  difplay  a  chara£ber  natural  to  him,  or  that  became  him. 
It  may  be  here  afked.  How  he  could  reconcile  a  demeanor  fo  variable 
with  his  philofophic  principle  about  the  firft  touch  of  the  mind,  which 
wa«,  above  all  others,  to  be  credited  and  a£ked  upon  f  ?  Did  he  feel 
himfelf  no  ocherwife  afleded  in  the  moment  when  the  tyrant  Dionyfius 
j^it  in  bis  face^  than  when,  upon  reprefling  his  ficnfe  of  the  indignity, 
from  prudence,  he  faid  to  his  friends,  who  were  furprifed  at  his  appa* 
rent  compofure,  **  Ifjijhermen  can  endure  to  be  all  over  wet^  for  the  fake 
of  catching  a  gudgeon^  why  /bould  I  be  diflurbed  with  Dionyfius* s  fp^^l^^ 
when  my  purpofe  is  to  take  bold  of  afifh  \  V*  It  is  hardly  credible  of  any 
man,  but  that  his  immediate  fenfation,  in  fuch  a  predicament,  would  be 
a  difagreeable  one,  and  move  his  indignation,  and  that  fubfequent  re* 
fle&ion  only  could  render  it  an  incident  of  indifference  to  him.  Ariftip. 
pus,  who,  although  not  refentful  or  paflionate,  had  much  vivacity  of 

temper, 

*  Omnis  Anftippnm  deadt  color,  et  ftatos,  et  res.    Epift.  17.  lib.  i. 
And  again,  the  fame  poet  acknovledges,  that,  when  he  could  not  keep  pact  with 
the  moral  maxims  of  the  more  rigid  feds,  he  flipped,  as  it  were  by  ftealth,  into 
Ariftippus's  eafier  rules. 

Nunc  in  Ariftippt  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 

£t  mihi  res,  non  roe  rebus,  fubjungere  conor.    Epift.  i.  lib.  i. 

t  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  %  The  Greek  word  here  ufed  figuified  both  a 

fi(h  and  a  tyrant. 
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temper,  could  be  lefs  fuppofed,  than  many  others,  to  want  the  ordinary 
fenfibility  upon  fuch  occaiions.  He  mufl  therefore  be  concluded  to 
have  been  the  greated  difTembler  of  his  natural  feelings,  as  he  was  put, 
at  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  to  frequent  trials  of  them,  in  a  way  fimilar  to 
what  has  been  mentioned.  But  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  efforts  he  made 
as  a  philofopher,  was  to  appear  unaffeQed  by  any  unpleafiint  occurrence, 
and  to  divert  any  judgment,  by  others,  of  what  he  felt,  by  fome  quaint 
or  facetious  repartee ;  the  faculty  of  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he 
pofiefled  in  a  moft  remarkable  degree ;  fo  that,  although  he  might  have 
imitators,  few  or  none  could  equal  him  in  it.  A  frieud  of  his  *  beccna- 
ing  obnoxious  to  the  Sicilian  defpot,  he  firft  interceded  for  him,  but 
was  not  regarded.  He  then  proflrated  himfelf  before  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained his  requeft.  What  a  mean  adion,  and  unworthy  of  a  philofo- 
pher, is  this  that  you  have  done  ?  faid  fome  of  his  cenforious  acquain** 
tance.  ^^  The  fiault,*^  replied  he,  ^'  lies  not  upon  me.  Dionyfius  is  an- 
fwerable  for  it ;  who  wears,  it  feems,  what  ears  he  hath  in  his  feet,  and 
not  where,  naturally,  they  fhould  be  found.*'    . 

It  feems  evident  that  we  have  not,  in  Diogenes  Laertius's  fummary  of 
Ariftippus's  dodrine,  nor  in  that  given  of  it  by  Sextus  Empiricus  and 
Plutarch  f ,  fuch  an  exad  account  of  his  tenets  as  to  enable  us  to  di- 
ilinguiih  them  from  the  variations  and  additions  that  are  allowed  to  have 
been  made  to  them  by  his  difciples,  and  fucceflbrs  in  the  Cyrenaic  fchooL 
From  his  habits  of  diffipation,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  be  did  not  be- 
flow  much  of  his  time  or  attention  in  digefting  his  principles,  and  that 
be  contented  himfelf  with  giving  them  the  fliew  of  coniiftency.  We 
find,  indeed,  in  Laertius  |,  the  titles  of  various  literary  works,  which, 
upon  the  report  of  Sotion,  and  Panaetius,  were  afcribed  to  him  ;  yet 
many  of  the  learned  were  of  tioficrates's  opinion,  that  he  had  committed 
little  or  nothing  to  writing.  It  may  be  underftood,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  fome  detached  pieces  being  compofed  by  him,  how  there  enfued 
fuch  a  tranfmiffion  of  the  general  principles  of  his  philofophy  as  has  been 
ftated.    He  had  educated  his  daughter,  Arete,  in^the  moft  careful  man* 

ner;, 

*  Diog.  Lacrt  410  edit.  pag.  1^5.  f  Adverfos  Colotem. 
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ner;  as  (he  difcovered  a  fingular  genius  for  philorophtc  ftudy,  (h^ 
took  the  fame  pains  with  her  fon,  the  young  Ariilippus,  who  was  there- 
fore called  MeirodidaSot ;  and  Antipater  of  Cyrene,  a  mod  eminent  dif- 
ciple  of  the  fchool,  co-operated  with  them  both  in  every  ftudy,  and  la- 
bour, to  unfold  and  explain  what  was  termed  the  Hedanic  fyftem,  or  that 
which  held  forth  pleafure,  both  as  the  means  of  happinefs,  and  the  end 
for  which  life  was  defired  *•  It  admitted  virtue  to  be  a  laudable  prin- 
ciple inlife^  fo  far  as  it  might  be  confidered  as  a  feleSion  of  agreeable 
fenfations ;  but  pleafure  was  pronounced  not  to  differ  from  plcafure,  and 
.  the  defire  of  it  to  be  refolved  more  generally  into  that  of  the  body  than 
that  of  the  mind.  In  fome  cafes  it  was  allowed,  that  joy  arofe  from 
affeAions  that  were  not  corporeal ;  as  when  men  exult  in  the  profperity 
of  their  country,  or  fome  unexpeded  piece  of  good  fortune  to  them^ 
felves.  It  was  added,  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  be  difen- 
gaged  from  envy,  immoderate  defire,  and  fuperftition,  which  fpring  from 
tain  opinions,  although  he  could  not  be  unaffe&ed  with  fear  and  grief^ 
which  are  accidents  to  nature. 

But,  it  is  a  circumftance  to  be  particularly  remarked  in  this  firft  &etch 
fA  the  Hed^nk  theory,  that,  notwithftanding  its  general  principles  were, 
in  a  great  meafure,  affumed  by  Epicurus,  yet  a  manifeft  contrariety  of 
opinion,  in  feveral  important  points  f ,  could  not,  it  feems,  be  avoided 
by  thefe  eminent  ittailers  t>f  the  fatne  fyftem.  The  difagreement  was 
fo  palpable^  as  to  bring  into  controverfy,  and  fenre  to  expofe  the  £diacy 
of  the  arguments  tifed  by  them  both.  This  may  be  afterwards  more 
diftindly  pointed  out.  Yet  here,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  congenial  fefts,  upon  the  article  of  felicity  or  beati- 
tude. We  feek  particular  pleafure,  and  not  general,  as  an  end^  faid 
Ariftippus ;  and  felicity  is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  all  the  feveral  fen* 
fations  of  it,  from  time  to  time^  eicperienced  by  us.     Any  thing'  beyond 

thefe 


^  Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  J.  pag.  404.     Diogenes  Laert.  pag.  131. 

t  Atqui  ab  AriftippOy  Cyrenaici,  atque  Annicerii  philofophi  nominati,  omne  bonum 
in  Toluptate  pofuenint ;  virtoteinqae  ob  earn  rem  eflfe  laudandam,  quod  efficiens 
eflct  voIoptHtis.  Quibus  obfoletis  floret  Epicums ;  ^nfdemfin  a^ui^r^  auierquefin* 
fentiae.     Cicero,  ibid. 
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thefe  it  cannot  be  accounted ;  fince  pleafure  confifts  in  the  fcucb  that  is 
pirefent,  without  being  connefted  with  that  which  went  before,  or  may 
follow  after.  Its  parts  are  feparate  points  that  are  not  to  be  drawn  into 
a  line ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  mark  no  conftant  ftatc.  "  They  have 
confiftency,"  faid  Epicurus,  **  and  fupreme  felicity  is  placed  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  all  pain  and  perturbation,  or  in  the  fettled  tranquility  of  body 
and  mind  ♦."  What  ftate  of  felicity  is  that,  replied  the  Cyrenaics,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  fenfe  of  pleafure,  as  there  is  no  motion  excited  i 
It  mud  be  either  a  (late  of  infenfibility,  or  that  of  a  dull  and  languid 
fufpenfe  between  pleafure  and  pain.  **  There  is  in  it  f  ,**  anfwered  Epi^ 
curus,  ^^  befide  a  removal  of  turbulent  emotions,  the  agreeable  recollec- 
tion of  paft  pleafures,  and  the  chearful  hope  of  thofe  in  futurity/*  The 
internal  motion,  faid  the  Cyrenaics  again,  being,  in  refped  of  the  for* 
mer,  diflblved,  and  as  to  the  other  not  completed,  neither  of  them  was 
to  be  regarded  in  the  account  of  the  adual  fenfations  of  pleafures* 
^*  Admitting,*'  replied  Epicurus,  ^^  that  the  pleafures  and  the  pains  of 
the  body  were  only  felt  from  one  inftant  of  time  to  another,  or  while 
fhey  endure,  and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  connededly;  yet 
thofe  of  the  mind  are  more  impreflive,  have  a  clofer,  and  almoft  ii^. 
parable  conne£lion  with  each  other,  and  more  readily  and  forcibly  recur 
to  the  imagination  and  memory  than  the  corporeal  ones.  Hence  men 
are  generally  known,  in  the  courfe  of  life,  either  to  rejoice,  or  to  grieve, 
&r  more  according  to  the  impreffions  made  on  their  minds  by  ihe  hope 
of  good,  or  the  fear  of  evil,  than  by  any  aftual  fenfations  they  have  of 
bodily  pleafure  or  pain;  and^  therefore,  it  is  that  moral  philofophy,  which 
teaches  the  proper  difcipline  of  the  mind,  with  refped  to  its  hopes  and^ 
fears,  becomes  fo  important  an  ohjeGt  of  ftudy.'^ 

Having  explained  fo  particularly  the  tenets  of  Ariftippus,  and  the  ar- 
guments  ufed  by  him  and  his  followers  in  maintaining  them,  w^  (hall 
not  protraft  the  narrative,  by  infifting  on  the  dodtrines  of  Hegefias,  An- 
niceris,  and  Theodorus ;  who  commented  on  the  general  principles  o£ 
their  feftj  andj^  ambiguous  as  they  were,  and  eafily  fufceptible  of  vari- 
ous. 

•  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  ibid.    Occra  de  Finibus,  lib.  a.  pag.  56.  ct  fequent, 
i  CIccr.  Tiifctf.  Quaeft.  lib.  3.  pag-  153.    Diogcn.  Laert.  lib.  10.  ad  En. 
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ous  glofles,  introduced  upon  them  a  confufion  of  opinions,  mod  of  them  . 
extravagant,  and  grofsly  immoral  ••  They  generally  agreed  in  denying 
any  natural  diftindions  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  afcribed  them  to 
the  influence  of  civil  law  or  cuftom.  Man,  faid  one  party,  when  con- 
fidered  as  (landing  alone,  and  by  himfelf,  can  have  no  propenfities,  and 
much  lefs  obligations,  to  moral  offices*  But,  as  it  may  be  difficult,  or 
diiagree^ble  to  him,  faid  another,  to  remain  in  a  folitary  (late,  and  he 
may  engage  in  that  which  is  focial  or  civil,  he  mud  be  concluded,  when 
placed  in  that  condition,  to  be  laid  under  the  obligation  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties.  If  thefe  be  attended  with  labour,  faid  a  third,  and  fuch  ia^ 
conveniencies  as  are  inconfident  with  the  prudential  compofure  of  the  wife 
man,  they  are  not  incumbent  upon  him  f .  Although  the  tenet,  that 
life  or  death  was  in  every  man^s  option,  was  commonly  held  amongd 
them,  yet  Hegecias,  not  contented  with  this  a(rertion,  took  occafion, 
from  a  perfon's  being  recovered  from  the  point  of  death,  by  the  care  of 
his  friends,  to  declaim,  and  to  write,  upon  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  inter- 
po&tion ;  fmce  death,  in  many  refpefls,  was  preferable  to  life.  He  was 
called  PeithUbanat^^  or  deatVs  advocate  ;  but,  as  fome  of  his  auditors  in 
Cyrene  began  to  defpatch  themfelves,  he  was  interdided  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  from  fuch  ezerci£e  of  his  rhetoric.  Theodorus,  publKhing 
his  atbeiffH^  was  banifhed,  fird  from  Cyrene,  and  then  from  Athens  |. 
In  general,  thefe  retainers  to  Aridlppus's  fchool,  from  their  perverfe  and 
contradidory  opinions,  contributed  to  its  difcredit ;  fo  that,  indead  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  nurfery  of  philofophers,  it  was  rather  confidered  by 
mod  of  the  other  fea«  as  produdive  diiefly  of  a  tribe  oifenfualifts^  who 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  philofophy  of  human  life  to  vague  per- 
ceptions of  pleafure,  without  didinguifliiag  its  fources,  or  weighing  the 
degrees  and  dabiiity  of  one  kind  with  thofe  of  another  }  and,  upon  the 
pretence  that  there  was  no  other  didate  about  the  end  of  life,  but  the 
defire  of  pleafure,  to  hold  themfelves  exempted  from  all  ads  and  offices 
in  fociety,  of  which  that  was  not  found  to  be  the  immediate  eflPed.  We 
conclude  with  obferving,  that  Aridippus's  licentious  philofophy  did  not 

E  e  appear 

*  Diogen.  Laett.  lib.  1.  pag.  135.  f  Valer.  Maxim,  cap.  8.  ^9. 

%  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.    Seneca,  de  TranquDlitate  Animii  cap.  14.  edit.  8vo,  p.  527* 
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appear  *  to  dived  him,  perfonally,  of  a  fenfe  of  humanity  and  friencUhip;. 
or,  if  one  exception  be  made,  of  generofity.  Prevalent  vanity,  joined 
with  the  verfatility  of  his  temper,  difpofed  him  to  think  and  to  aft  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  himfelf,  without  regard  to  confiftency,  unlefs  it  vms 
placed  in  being  inconfiftent.  Amidft  various  proofs  he  gave  of  a  liberal 
and  obliging  difpofition,  he  chofe  to  fet  a  price  upon  his  philofophical 
le£lures,  and  to  take  money  from  every  one  admitted  to  them.  He  waa 
the  firft  of  the  Socratics  who  did  fo ;  notwithftanding  the  Athenian  fage 
had  returned  his  pecuniary  prefent,  and  would  receive  no  fuch  gratuity 
from  him. 

In  contradiftion  to  the  dodrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  feft,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  not  alone  to  confute,  but  to  pour  contempt  upon  them,  appeared 
about  the  fame  time,  the  furly  pi^pceptors  of  the  Cynic  ichooX^  of  which 
Antifthenes  was  the  founder,  but  not  the  moft  celebrated  p^fonage  it 
produced.  If  the  former  thought  themfelves  warranted  in  affirming  that 
the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  fmooih  motions  of  the  mind,  were 
the  chief  and  only  good^  the  latter  afferted  it  to  be  a  demonftrable  truth^ 
that  the  mind's  dependency  on  extraneous,  and  accidental  affedions,  or 
impreflions,  and  to  which  vulgar  opinion  had  affigned  the.  denomination 
of  pleafufe  or  good,  was  altogether  inconfiftent  with  folid  contentment 
and  felicity.  To  this,  the  conftancy  of  fentiment,  and  of  adion^  found 
in  virtue  alone,  was  abfolutely  neceffary  f .  The  wifdom  of  life,  there» 
fore,  faid  they,  is  nothing  more  than  the  fcience  of  virtue,  which  re* 
quires  little  inftrudion  beyond  what  nature  affords,  and  confifts  jnore 
in  adion  than  in  fludy,  or  theoretical  difcipline.  Afflime,  then,  the 
Socratic  courage ;  learn  to  labour,  and  to  fuftain  what  weak  fouls  call 
hardfhip,  and  the  native  force  of  the  mind  will  difplay  itfelf.  Soon  it 
will  be  proved  not  to  feek  precarioufly,  in  exterior  things,  its  true  good, 
but  to  be  the  maker  and  the  author  of  it.  Be  not  dupes  to  filly  names, 
like  the  Athenians^  who  boaft  of  their  being  w^Z/Wj  of  their  foil,  and  yet 
can  have  no  more  honour  from  their  claim  than  belongs  to  the  fnails 
and  locufts.    Let  not  your  conceptions  of  what  is  good  or  ill,  hpnefl  or 

difhoneft,, 

•  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  ibid.     Plutarch,  in  libcris  cducandls..  f  Diog.  Laert. 

lib.  6.  p.  322.     iClian,  var.  hill.  lib.  9. 
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diflioneft,  fiiitable  or  flianieful,  be  formed  on  common  opinion,  or  re- 
gulated  by  civil  laws  and  cuftoms ;  which  are  divers  and  arbitrary.  Call  .' 
not  any  thing  ill  or  good,  indecent  or  decent,  offenfive  or  inoffenfivc. 
but  vice  and  virtue.  Account  pain,  reproach,  and  poverty,  amongll: 
the  neceffary  and  laudable  labours  of  virtue;  and  dread  the  intoxica- 
tions  of  pleafure  as  the  bane  of  the  mind,  and  not  more  eligible  than 
madnefs.  If  it  is  to  be  fought  at  all,  let  it  be  that  kind  which  follows 
labour,  and  not  what,  goes  before  it.  Riches,  wealth,  and  honours,  art: 
as  naturally  defpifed  by  the  wife  man,  as  they  are  admired  and  coveted 
by  the  ignorant  and  foolifh. 

Such  were  the  maxims  which  Antiftbenes  endeavoured  to  dilTemU 
nate ;  when,  after  exhibiting  his  oratorial  faculty  amongft  the  declaim- 
ers,  at  the  Ifthmian  games,  and  next  Incoming  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  he, 
upon  the  death  of  that  philofopher,   inflituted  a  fchool  at  Athens.     lie 
met  with  fome  difcouragement  in  this  undertaking,  on  account  of  his 
mother  being  no  native,  but  a  Thracian  or  Phrygian ;  and  faw,  with 
difeontent,  Plato,  and  other  difciples  of  Socrates,  admitted  to  privileges 
which   were   denied   to  him  ^.      Retiring,   therefore,  to   a  neglected 
gymnajtum^  called  the  Cynofarges^  he  made  it  his  auditory.     As  it  was 
near  the  temple  of  the  white  dog^  dedicated  to  Hercules  Nothus,  and 
had  its  name  from  thence,  the  difciples  of  his  fchool  were  called  Cynics^ 
by  a  double  allufion,  as  it  would  feem,  to  the  name  of  the  place  of  their 
refort,  and  alfoto  the  ptominent  feature  of  the  fedk,  which  was  foon 
obferved  to  be  that  of  a  dog4ike  impudence.     Antifthenes,  even  while 
he  attended  Socrates,  had  affefted  fingular  fordidnefs  in  his  drefs,  and 
often  expofed  its  tattered  parts.     Do  you  imagine,  faid  the  philofopher 
to  him,  that  virtue  confifts  in  a  ragged  garment ;  or  that  pride  may  not 
be  obferved  to  peep  through  its  holes  ?    He  now  doubled  around  him 
his  worn  out  cloke,  and  made  it  ferve  for  all  his  veftments ;  and,  taking 
a  ftaflf,  and  an  empty  bag,  when  he  went  abroad,  he  appeared  to  pro- 
claim abftinence  and  feverity,  in  all  the  ufages  of  life,  to  be  effential  to 
the  chara&er  of  a  philofopher,  and  to  reproach  thofe  who  pretended  to 
liiftain  it  in  another  form.     But  this  external  figure  of  philofophy  was 

E  e  2  new , 

*  Suidas  in  voce  Cvnofargcs,  torn.  2.  p.  398,     Paiifanlas  Atticis,  lib.  i.  p.  33. 
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new,  and  had  not  been  beheld  in  the  fchool  of  Socrates.  The  diet»  the 
abode,  the  unfeemly  afpefl,  as  well  as  the  garb  of  Antifthenes,  were  a 
fpedacle  to  many,  but  attra&ed  few  difciples  \  Although,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Theopompus,  he  excelled  aH  the  other  Socratus  in  acutenefs^ 
.  and  had  a  moil  winning  elocution,  and,  according  to  Xenophon,  his  mo- 
rals were  no  lefs  virtuous,  his  auditory  was  little  frequented ;  fo  that,  as 
if  afhamed  of  the  paucity  of  his  hearers,  he  began  to  repel  the  few  that 
came,  and  to  break  up  his  fchool.  Cymcifm  was  on  the  point  of  being 
fiipprefled,  when  it  had  fcarcely  made  its  firft  appearance ;  and  Antifthe- 
nes  fhowed  himfelf  to  be  of  a  temper  too  weak  to  ftruggle  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  its  introdu^ion.  He  became  morofe,  and  was  heard  to  fpeak 
ambiguouily  about  the  influence  of  the  motives  for  throwing  away  life, 
or  preferving  it ;  when  one  difcipie,  to  whom  his  lifted  ftaff  proved  n& 
repulfe,  but  rather  a  bold  invitation  of  the  ftroke,  awaked  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  perfiftence  wiU  accomplilh ;  and  whom,  upon  trial^  he  found  * 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  hardeft  talks  which  the  mod  rigid  philofo- 
phy  could  prefcribe,  and  who  could  reduce,  as  he  thought  fit,  all  the 
wants  of  nature,  deride  the  luxuries,  and  defpife  the  conveniencies,  of 
life,  and  feemed  then  mod  pleafed  and  happy,  when  he  could  live  and 
ad  in  contradidion  to  all  the  habits,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  he  obfer- 
ved  to  obtain  amongft  mankind. 

This  was  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  whom  the  dete£Uon  of  his  fadiePs 
coinage  of  falfe  money  obliged  to  quit  his  country  of  Pontus ;  and  for- 
tune, or  the  fame  of  the  city,  brought  to  Athens.  Antifthenes^  upon 
whom  he  had  faftened  for  inftrudion  in  philofophy,  and  would  not  leave: 
bim  until  he  obtained  it,  had  foon  various  prpoh  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  his  difcipie  f .  When  fick,  and  in  diftrefe,  the  philofopher  cried 
out,  "  Who  will  free  me  from  this  pain  ?**  Diogenes  prefently  run  for 
a  dagger,  and  fhowed  it  hiin.  ^^  I  fay  from  my  pain,  and  not  from  my 
life,''  was  the  reply ;  for  as  yet  the  apathy j  afterwards  infifted  upon,  was 
not  diredly  profeiTed  \  and  Antifthenes  had  not,  it  feems,  refolved  the. 
queftion  about  the  preference  of  death  to  life,  accompanied  with  all  its^ 
pains.    When  Diogenes  came  forth  with  the  enfigns  of  his  fed,  whidi. 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  bid.  f  IMd. 
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yet  appeared  to  fuit  him  better  than  his  mafter,  he  was  alked,  *^  Half 
naked  as  you  are,  and  fuch  a  fpe£lacle,  what  do  you  profefs  to  do  ?'' 
^*  Hercules/'  faid  he,  ^*  had  only  his  club  and  his  lion's  ikin  *  :  I  make 
war  as  he  did,  but  with  monfters  of  a  different  kind.  He,  under  or* 
ders,  fought  with  beafls ;  I,  of  my  own  accord,  encounter  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  human  mind,  and  ftrive  to  liberate  men  from  them." 
^*  But,  how  frantic  and  unnatural  is  it,"  faid  another  to  him,  ^*  to  de- 
clare yourfelf  an  enemy  to  pleafure,  and  to  fpurn  what  all  men  declare 
to  be  agreeable  ?"  *'  You  muft  have  a  (hallow  mind,"  anfwered  he,. 
*^  which  extends  not  to  every  fenfe  of  pleafure,  if  you  know  not  that 
^'  which  arifes  from  its  contempt,  and  that  it  is  often  esdier  to  difdain  than 
to  feek  it."  To  fortune,  faid  he,  I/>ppofe  courage ;  to  law,  or  cuftom, 
nature ;  to  perturbation,  the  flrength  of  rcafon.  To  have  this  ability, 
he  added,  that  a  double  exercitation  was  neceffary  ',  that  of  the  body  aU 
moft  equally  with  that  of  the  mind.  They  lean  to,  and  are  fupported 
upon  each  other's  vigour ;  and  neither  of  them  can  be  (Irong  without  a 
conftant  exertion  of  its  natural  flrength.  What  pradice  will  do,  to  be* 
get  ability  in  any  performance,  is  daUy  beheld  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
in  thofe  of  wreftling  and  muiic  The  practitioners  readily  acquit  them* 
felves  well,  in  what  others  can  never  fucceed.  Rivals,  they  learn  to 
improve,  and  to  excel  one  another,  in  dexterity.  We  may  judge  whe- 
ther they  would  not  aecomplifh  fomething  more  admirable,  and  more 
advantageous  to  themfelves,  if  they  took  the  lame  pains  with  their 
minds.  'I  he  exercitaiiom  to  which  he  enured  himfelf  were  of  the  feve- 
red kind.  Naked,  and  in  winter,  he  embraced  ftatues  covered  with 
fiiow.  He  rolled  about  in  his  tub ;  for  why  fhould  he  want,  or  wait 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  houfe  f  ?  He  threw  afide  his  difh,  when  he  ob- 
ierved  a  boy  catch  up  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  for,  other- 
wife,  he  might  have  been  outdone  in  bearing  neceflities  :  And  yet  he 
begged  ;  and  was  as  apt  to  be  latirical  upon  thofe  who  gave  him  any 
'  thing  as  thofe  who  refufed.  *'  Although,"  faid  he,  *^  all  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  tragedians  have  fallen  upon  me  |,  an  exile  and  a  beggar, 

yet 

^  Luctas,  in  viuram  auAiooe.  i  Seneca,  o^.  edit.  torn.  i.  p.  528. 

\  Cicero,  Tttfculaix.  Qoacft,  lib.  j.  p.  191. 
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^et  T  want  nothing.  How  much  fuperior  am  I,  then,  as  a  man,  to  the 
king  of  Perfia,  who,  in  his  pleafures,  never  has  enough,  but  always  de- 
fiderates  fomething  more  ?  You  needed  not,**  faid  he  •  to  Ariftippus, 
have  fneaked  into  the  <:ourtS'  of  -princes,  could  you  have  cooked  your 
dinner  as  I  now  do  ?*'  "And  Diogenes  needed  not  to  have  waflied  his 
herbs,*'  replied  Ariftippus,  "  had  he  known  how  to  coriverfe  with  men/* 
To  thofe  who  alledged  he  ftrained  nature  in  his  efforts  to  bear  wants, 
he  anfwered,  **  If  it  be  fo,  I  do  no  more  thain  the  mafters  of  the  Chorus, 
who  always  exceed  confiderably  in  their  tontVto  keep  others  in  the  pro- 
per key/*  When  a  flave,  and  charged  witb  the  tutoty  of  Xeniades's 
fons  at  Corinth,  he  did  not  require  them  to  come  withiri  many  degrees 
of  his  perfonal  exercitations.  It  is  even  credible,  that  fome  of  his  apo- 
thegms, thrown  out  in  the  dialeSic  form,  were  rather  a  burlefque  upon 
the  fmatterers  of  logic,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  fchools,  than  pofi- 
tions  in  theology  or  morals,  really  advanced  by  him.  '  'Such  was  that 
loofe  and  ftraggling  fyllogifm,  by  which  he  is  faid  to*  have  proved,  that 
all  things  belonged  to  the  wife  :  *^  AH  things  appWain  to  the  gods ;  the 
gods  are  the  friends  of  wife  men  ;  all  things  are  common  amongfi  friends  ; 
therefore  all  things  belong  to  the  wifeJ*^  Certain  we  are,  that,  being  the  fa- 
tirical  philofopher  of -nature's  making,  he  launched  his  farcafms  againft 

every 

*  Si  prandcrct  olus  paticnter  ;  regibus  uti 

Nollct  Ariftippus 

is,  in  Horace's  words,  DIogencs's  fncer;  and  Ariftippus's  reply  Is  In  thefe  terms? 

—Si  fciret  regibus  uti, 

Faftideret  olus,  qui  me  nbtat.— Lib.  i«  Epid.  17. 
The  poec  gives  Ariftippus's  reafons,  why  his  manner  of  life  was  of  preferable  eftcem 
to  that  of  Diogenes.  The  queftion  was  evidently  of  difficult  decifion,  as  it  related 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  propriety  in  two  oppofite  extremes ;  whether  to  be  a  king's  jefter, 
and  parafite,  without  being  difconcerted,  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  office  j  or,  from 
manly  pride,  to  difdain  fuch  a  life,  and,  in  hatred  of  it,  to  hug  poverty,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  afhamed  of  its  meannefs,  even  although  obliged  to  beg  a  little 
from  the  loweft  of  the  people.  Horace,  as  an  Epicurean  profcffcd,  and,  as  he  owns, 
making  a  trip,  now  and  then,  to  Ariftippus's  philofophy,  and  from  other  evident 
confiderations,  could  not  well  avoid  pronouncing  the  Cyrenaic  philofophcr's  choice 
of  life  to  be  \\\t  potior  fcfifefttia.  Yet  he  does  it  with  fome  hefitation  ;  and  rather  in 
vthe  way  of  dcfcanting  upon  the  argument  than  of  deciding  In  it. 
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every  fe£l,  and  gave  fcope  to  his  fneers  upon  every  profeffion  but  his 
own  ••  Was  he  not  another  Socrates  ?  faid  fome.  Yes ;  if  confidered 
to  be  Socrates  turned  foolj  through  too  much  wifdom. 

Of  all  the  violences  fuppofed  to  be  done  by  him  to  nature,  that  com- 
mitted upon  modefty  and  decorum  may  be  reckoned  the  moft  difguftful. 
In  Athens,  he  aimed,  abfurdly  indeed,  at  independency  on  all  extraneous 
help  or  favour ;  but  it  was  an  independency  which  had  a  'luild  virtue  for 
its  objeft.  In  endeavouring  to  counteraft  every  fenfation  of  fhame,  and 
maintaining  that  any  natural  ad  might  be  done  with  the  fame  afTurance 
of  face  as  another,  he  overlooked  that  nature  he  pretended  to  follow  ; 
and  which,  if  but  flightly  attended  to,  gave  manifeft  indications  to  the 
contrary  f.  ^At  enmity  with  all  cuftoms  and  manners  that  obtained 
amongft  civilized  mankind,  as  unnatural  impofitions,  he  fub verted  alfo 
every  exterior  image  of  virtue,  and  thought  he  afted  bed  her  part,  when 
he  fhowed  himfelf  the  beajl  of  nature,  without  a  fpark  of  decorum  or 
modefty.  This,  however,  proved  fuch  ^Jiigma  upon  the  fed,  that  all 
the  praftifed  aufterities  of  its  retainers  availed  not  to  eftace  it.  In  vain 
did  Crates  turn  all  his  eftate  into  money,  and,  dift:ributing  it,  or  throw- 
ing it  away,  declare,  "  Now  I  am  free:**  In  vain  did  Metrocles,  to  prove 
his  contempt  of  fame,,  burn  the  books  of  philofophy  he  had  compofed ; 
and  Menedemus,  to  imprefs  terror  and  conviftion  on  the  minds  of  the 
guilty  and  vicious,,  iffue  forth  into  the  ftreets  in  the  frightful  figure  of 
pne  of  the  furies  J  come  from  hell  to  note  down,  and  report,  the  incorri- 
gibly  wicked.  Their  fhamelefs  demeanor,  their  infults  upon  modefty, 
their  oftentation  of  poverty,  while  they  often  took  what  they  wanted 
with  a  rapacious  hand,  rendered  them  generally  odious.  If  the  ftrong 
natural  genius  which  appeared  in  Diogenes,  the  originality  of  his  fen- 
tences,  his  making  learned  pride,  as  well  as  riches  and  luxury,  the  ob- 

jea 

*  TEIian,  var.  hi  ft.  lib  lo. 

f  Nee  vero  audlendi  funt  CTnicii  fays  Cicero,  aut  fi  qui  fucrunt  Stotci,  pene 
Cynici ;  qui  reprehendunt,  ct  irridenty  quod  ea,  quae  turpia  re  nou  Aiot,  verbis  flagi« 
tiofa  dicamus  ;  ilia  autem  quae  turpia  funt,  nominibus  appellemus  fuis.  And  again, 
Cynicorum  vero  ratio  toCi^ft  ejicienda;  eft  enim  inimica  verecundiae>  fine  qua,  nihil 
rcdum  efTc  poteft,  nihil  honeftum.-— De  Ofiiciis^  lib.  1.  p.  368. 
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jeA  of  his  fatire,  and  his  acquiefcence  in  a  (late  of  flavery,  created  ad- 
miration^  and  procured  him  followers  and  applaufe;  yet  his  fucceflbrs  in 
the  Cynic  order  had  not  the  like  credit,  but  foon  funk  into  difefteem^ 
and  were  accounted  as  unworthy  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  philofophers, 
as  thofe  who,  upon  Ariftippus's  principles,  profeffed  fenfualitj^  but  whofe 
manners  appeared  to  be  lefs  grofs  and  offenfive  in  fociety.  Luciano 
therefore,  was  authorifed  to  defcribe  either  them,  or  their  imitators,  as 
a  fet  of  audacious  mifcreants,  who,  under  the  cloke  of  philofophy,  fpura- 
ing  the  firft  precepts  of  morals,  confpired  to  fliock  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind* 

The  hero  of  Macedonia,  in  admiration  of  Diogenes's  philofophic 
conftancy,  which  put  him  in  want  of  nothing,  faid,  "  If  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  would  wifh  to  be  Diogenes."  They  were  raoft  oppofite 
charaders;  and  yet,  both  being  in  extremes,  they  had  one  point  of  co- 
incidence ;  which  was,  that  each  of  them  valued  himfeif  upon  doing 
what  none  elfe  was  feen  to  perform.  Diogenes,  therefore,  might,  in 
propriety  of  charaAer,  have  replied,  "  Was  I  not  Diogenes,  I  would 
wifh  to  be  Alexander.*'  **  What  amazing  ftrength  of  mind  •  muft  diat 
Cynic  philofopher  have  poflefled,  who  could  fo  far  reftrain  all  the  pro- 
peniities  of  nature  ?'*  faid  a  mod  eminent  father  in  the  Chriftian  church. 
He  proves,  that  the  feverity  of  the  Monqftic  life  is  neither  inconfiftent 
with  nature,  nor  involuntarily  undergone,  faid  others  of  the  fame  digni* 
fied  denomination.  Wonder  we  need  not  that  Alexander  admired  him  $ 
(ince  he  himfeif  expefted  to  be  admired,  and  perhaps  much  envied  too; 
not,  indeed,  for  acting  in  the  fame  manner,  or  propofing  the  fame  end, 
which  the  philofopher  did,  but  for  profecuting  his  difficult  purpofe  with 
a  like  invincible  fpirit.  What  then  was  admirable  in,  and  what  foqght 
after  by,  them  both  ?  It  was  unequalled  exertion,  endurance  of  hard- 
fhips,  and  a  contempt  of  pain.  This  it  was,  which,  in  their  own,  and 
other  men's  opinion,  exalted  their  characters  j  axid  it  was  to  them  the 
higheft  fatisfadion  to  attain  this  end.  But,  does  the  human  mind  not 
only  choofe  its  principal  objeft,  but  make  the  purfuit  of  that  objed, 
howfbever  attended  with  apparent  trouble,  its  greatefl  pleafure  ?  Not 

only 

*  AuguAiDi  in  civicate  Dei|  lib.  9. 
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oiily  a  Diogenes,  and  an  Alexander,  bear  tiftimbny  to  this' truth,  but  all 
pfailafopfaers  who  confidered  the  a&ivey'  is^trell  as.  the  paifive  part  of  the 
human  co'nftitutxon,  and  obferved/how  much  the  former  predominated, 
bav^  beep  unanimous  in  maintaining  it ;  and  all  men  who  ever  fought 
after  a  cbnftancy  in  their  fatisftdions,  or  afpired  to  fuch  as  rofe  above 
lhe:gratification  bf  the  fenfes^  have  exemplified  and  confirmed  it  by  ex* 
ertioas  of  the  aftive  powisr^  of.  their  minds.  Does  the  mind  then  make 
its  pleafures';  or  is  plisafure  a  thing  variable  at  its  will  ?  When  mod  ac-> 
tive  in  creating  its  pleafures,  it  is  then  moO;  pleafed ;  and«  pleafare  being 
only  a  general  expreffion  for  what  is  agreeable,  every  man  may  call  by 
that  name  the  fenfation  he  has,  when  he  fets  his  mind  upon  any  thing, 
and  defires  to  accomplifh,  or  to  attain  it,  whether  it  would  be  fo  felt,  or 
fo  termed  by  others,  or  not.  Here  we  touch  a  hinge  of  the  moral  fci- 
^nce^  which,  although  already  pointed  out,  requires  more  particular  at- 
tention/ How  are  the  aftive  powers  of  the  mind  moft  fuitably  and  wor- 
thily exercifed  ?  What  main  dire&ion  are  they  capable  of  receiving  ? 
What  counfel  and  aid  does  the  light  of  reafon  afford ;  and,  what  con- 
currence does  natural  fentiment  and  affeftion  fupply  to  fix  them  in  this 
diredHon  ?  and.  What  extenfion,  and  what  animation,  moral  ideas,  and 
moral  pra£Uce,  receive  from  the  furvey  of  the  operations  of  mind  in  the 
univerfe,  and  the  general  felicity  of  its  influence  ?  Thefe  are  fubjefls  of 
invefligation,  that  rational  inquirers  wifh  to  fee  again  and  again  unfold- 
ed. They  are  in  themfelves  highly  important  and  interefting  to  man- 
kind; and  the  evidence  of  truth  to  be  found  in  them  is  rendered  more 
perfpicuous,  and  indubitable,  by  concurring  teftimonies.  Even  where 
the  general  fcheme  of  the  moral  fcience  appears  to  be  varied,  and  one 
theorift  to  give  it  a  diflferent  ground  from  another,  the  atteflation  is  not 
invalidated,  when  it  is  evident,  that  the  variation  arifes  not  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  moral  principles  themfelves,  but  from  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tended views  of  thefe  principles;  or  from  a  perfuafion  that  fome  of  them 
might  be  infifted  upon  with  more  propriety,  and  more  flrength  of  argu- 
ment, than  others.  To  refine  in  their  fpeculations,  and,  unneceffarily, 
to  make  innovations,  for  the  fake  of  appearing  originals,  is  alfo  known 
to  be  common  to  men  of  the  greateft  genius.  The  maflers  in  the  arts 
of  painting  and  of  fculpture,  defigning  the  fame  figure,  or  the  fame 

F  f  group. 
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group,  have  been  ever  Sounds  etdi  of  theoiy  to  interjeft  fbme  pecaliif 
idea  of  his  own  invention ;  which,  althoogh  a  comparative  noveltj,  in* 
ftead  of  deviating  from  the  defign,  was  readily  acknowledged  to  lend  it 
more  perfpicoity,  and  a  happier  illnftration.  Thefe  obfervations  may  be 
not  improperly  made,  when  we  are  about  to  furvey,  alongft  with  other 
parts  of  the  Grecian  fyftems  of  philolbphy,  that  capital  one  of  the  mo« 
ral  fdence,  ably,  and  copioufly,  as  we  (hall  find  it  treated,  by  die  di« 
fiinguiihed  founders  of  the  Athenian  icbooli,  called  the  Jokkag^f  the 
Lyceum^  the  Ponb^  and  the  Ganbns. 
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Plato  had  for  his  parents  Ariao  and  Potona ;  the  one  reputed  to 
be  of  an  ancient  Athenian  family,  and  the  other  acknowledged  the 
fifth  in  lineal  defcent  from  Solon.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  more 
exaftly  fixed  than  to  the  87th  or  88th  Olympiad;  although  it  was  al- 
lowed *  to  have  enfued  in  the  Arcbanjbip  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  have 
been  fix  years  later  than  that  of  Ifocrates,  which  happened  about  the 
time  of  Pericles's  death.  He  was  probably  deftined  by  his  parents  for 
other  occupations  than  thofe  of  the  Mufes,  or  jdiilofophical  fludy }  and 
the  firft  education  he  received  was  fuited  to  one  nearly  related  to  Cha* 
brias,  the  Athenian  general,  and  conneded  with  others  of  eminent 
rank  in  the  commonwealth.  His  perfoiial  make  and  confutation  alfo 
feemed  to  have  favoured  his  appointment  to  the  military  Kfe }  and^  fn 
the  courfe  of  the  Gymnq/tic  exercifes,  he  is  faid  to  have  got  his  firft 
name  f ,  which  was  Ariftocles,  changed  to  that  of  Flato^  from  the  broad 
caft  of  his  fhoulders  and  chefl  being  often  obferved  by  his  maflers. 
That  he  bore,  when  a  youth,  a  part  in  fome  military  expeditions^  and 
acquitted  himfelf  with  honour,  is  likewife  narrated.  The  frequent  fac- 
tions in  the  republic,  which  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  Chabrias,  and  \6% 
other  friends,  would  tend  to  difcourage,  and  interrupt  his  attachment  ta 
the  civil  or  aftive  employments  of  the  ftate  \.  His  tafte  for  painting 
and  poetry  would  contribute  flill  farther  to  alienate  his  mind  from  tfaemi; 
As  he  had  the  faculty  of  compofing  poetical  pieces  in  various  kinds  of 
verfe,  he  began  to  reckon  htmfelf  a  eonfiderable  adept  in  them  all; 
when  the  reading  of  Homer  difcovered  to  him  his  great  inferiority  iit' 
the  heroic  flrain.  Naturally  fedate  and  bafhfiil  as  he  was,  his  youdifiit 
ardour  made  him  indulge  the  thought  of  contending  for  the  Olympic 
laurel  in  tragedy ;  but,  upon  hearing  a  difcourfe  from  Socrates  upon 
fuch  competitions,  he  at  once  renounced  all  the  merit  of  his  poeticat* 
works;  and,  invoking  Vulcan  inftead  of  the  Mufes,  configned  them  ta 
the  flames.  His  attendance  upon  the  Sage  commenced  not  fooner  thaa 
at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  for  eight 
years,  until  Socrates^s  death* 

Plata 

♦  DiogcB.  Lacrti  lib.  3.  pag.  i63,  \  Seneca,  oA.  edit.  torn.  i. 

psig.  382.  t  -^lian.  Var.  Hift  lib.  2.  cap.  lo. 
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,  ..PkCo  vsiMe€S8}yed  into  the  Socratic  fchool  as  a  diCciple  of  ^wliqfe|;c« 
nius  the.  mpit  favourably  prefag^s  might  well  be  formed;  and  his  dofe 
applicatiqn  to  ftudy^  joined. with  the  mod  compofed  temper,  and  regfif 
1»  manners, ,  tended  tp  confirm  di^m.  That  he  poffisiTed  the  natural 
talents  of  an  orator,  and,  if  be  had  cultivated  rhetoric,  would  have  fhone 
as  a  matter  of  its  rules,  we  may  r^wKiily  believe^  although  Gicero  *  had 
not  given  his  teftimony/to  iu .  Acquainted  with  all  or  moft  of  Spcrates'-a 
afibciates  and  pupils,  he  appears  to  have  diftinguiihed  ITocrates  by  par- 
ticular marks  of  his  etteem  and  friendfhip.  The  encomium  which,  in 
Socrates's  name,  he  inicribes  of  him  f  in  his  PMedrus^  is  remarkable 
not  only,  fpr  the  preference  of  him,  as  aa  orator,  to  Lyfias,  but  for  its. 
correfpofidence  with  the  fentimdnt  held  forth  }n  the  dialogue^  .^^-ihat 
fignal  excellence  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  writing, 
2ndjpeakingj  mutt  have  for  its  Iburce  fome  portion  from  nature  rf  a 
fhilofopbic  gntius  |,  fuch  as  Ifpcrates  early  difcovered/'  That  the  finer 
arts  and  ifcidicies  have  a  conne&ion,.  and  that  there  is  not  unfeldom  in 
the.  fame  OMttd  ^  participation  of  the  faculty  for  both,  was  perhaps  never 
HK>re  verified  than  in  the  iattance  of  Plato  himfelf  ^  His  Phaedrus, 
reckoned  to  have  been  theifirft  dialogue  he  compofed,  fhowed  how  a 
yputhfiil^  warm,  and  r  luxuriant  imagination  could  not  eafily  moderate- 
its  conceptions,  and  reduce  jhcm  either  to  that  order  and  perfpicuity,^ 
or  expvefi.  (hemitn  the  unadorned  ftyle»  and .  ftrid  language,  which  the 
delivery  pf;  any  philofophic  dodrine  required*.  But'tlutt,  after  repeated 
ftruggles  with  his  poetic  fancy,  he  coijdd,  as  much  as  dialogue  compofi* 
tion  admitted,  lay  afide  all  fuperfluity  either  of  matter  or  words,  and. 
aflume  the  ck)fe,  energetic,  and  decifive  ratiocination  of  the  dialed^, 
learned  fromjhis  matter^  isevident  from  feveral  br^Uant  copies  of  it  in 
his  works.  Here  we  inquire  not  how  far  his  genius  might  iocline  him 
to  carry  the  flights  of  his  imagination  into  his  philofophical  theories  y 
we  only  obferve,  that  it  was  fo  profound  and  extenlive  as  to  render  the 

abttrufe 


*  De  Officiisy  lib.  I.  ad  init.  f  Ad  finem  Dialog!.     Cicero  in  Ora- 

tore,  pag.  251.  i  Pofitafn  igitur  (it  in  primis,  fine  philofophia  non 

pofie  effici  qnem  qnaernniis  ehqUinUam^  is  a  maxim  often  repeated  by  Cicero,  ia  Ola<- 
tore  ad  Brutum.  $  Diogea.  LaerC 
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abftnife  and  ferere  ftudies  of  geometiy,  aftronomy,  aridunetic,  phyficSt 
ethics,  and  polidcs,  not  only  objefis  of  his  attention,  but  fidda  of 
knowledge,  in  which  his  capacity  enabled  him  to  advance  with  £Kilicy 
and  fucceft,  and  foon  to  become,  in  almoft  all  df  them,  an  emincat 
mailer. 

After  Socrates's  death,  he  became  a  hearer  of  Cratylus,  who  had  been 
Heraclitus's  difciple,  and  alfo  of  Hermogenes,  who  adhered  to  Fume- 
nides's  dodrine*  The  retreat  of  the  Socratics  to  Mq[ara  gave  him  an 
opportanity  to  converfe  with  Euclid,  and  diofe  who  attended  his  fchooL 
For  mathematical  iaitrafUon  he  repaired  to  Cyrene,  where  Theodomt  ^ 
otherwiTe  no  eligible  preceptor,  taught  that  fdence  widi  the  greateft  ?e« 
pueation.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  phiiofophy  of  Pythagoras  he  pafled 
into  Italy,  and  met  with  Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Einytus,  the  inftnided 
difc^iies  of  the  Italian  fchooL  His  next  refort  was  to  Egypt,  to  kam 
of  the  Priefts  the  fcience  of  numbers,  and  the  celeftial  motion,  iays  one 
author  ^}  to  funrey  the  Nile,  and  the  wonderful  canals  derived  fimn  it, 
lays  another  f ;  to  be  informed  of  the  traditions  of  andquity,  and  the 
ofMUtons  of  the  wife  men  concernfnjfi;  the  origin  ti  the  workl,  and  fhtf 
revolutions  it  had  undergone,  or  might  be  fubjeCt  to,  fays  a  third  t ;  alt 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  vague  conjedures  thrown  out  by  au« 
thors,  one  after  another,  about  what  the  Grecian  pbilofopher,  in  their 
opitilon,  defired  particularly  to  know,  or  fuperficial  hints  of  what  be 
might  be  inftru^d  in^  when  a  refldent  in  Egypt,  confeflfed  to  be  the 
greateft  fountain  of  general  icieace.  Twelve  years  were  requifite  to 
complete  the  courfe  of  hii  ftudies  }|,  and  the  infermfttlon  he  wiifted  to 
obtain.  But  ih  'what  manner  the  former  was  condufted,  or  to  what  the 
latter  amounted,  we  as  little  underftand,  as  we  do  the  particuhrs  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  many  <3recian  geniufes  who  preceded  him  in  the  fame 
trad  of  literary  knowledge.  Plato,  indeed,  is  not  fe  wferved  as  othefa 
of  his  countrymen,  in  making  his  general  acknowledganents^  (^  what 
they  owed,  in  point  of  erudition,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  other  foreign 
nations.     Yet,  if  inftead  of  introducing  fome  of  their  fabulous  Iiiftories, 

and 

•  Gccro  de  Fiaib.  Kb.  ;•  f  Apuleitu  de  Dogmatii  Phtooiit  ^b.  a 

X  Socraci:  Epif.  |  Strabo»  lib.  17. 
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and  occafional  ccmiiricnjarioas  of  their  hwt  lad  uijiges^  he  had  gifen 
VI  tcoDimt  of  the  general  (late  of  learnisg  amoagft  tbeait  be  would  hare 
bettcsr  acquitted  himieif,  and  the  Grecian  philofopherst  from  the  chaiige 
of  invidioufly  concealing  it*  We  have  from  none  of  them  who  were  the 
moft  ca^ble^  and  had  all  opportunity  to  give  the  information,  any  fuch 
€iay  or  treatile.  Tbdr  early  hiftoiians,  in  whom  (bme  (hreds  of  k  are 
ibundy  DPCN  rajiKtr  wieq|ial  to  the  talk;  their  later  ones,  who  had  more 
UmtudRc  ifinowledgv,  were  accufed  of  lacrifidng  the  honour  of  their 
country  for  the  £dte  of  embellifting  their  narratives,  wh«i  extended  to 
^oireigii^  nation^  with  reprefentatioM  of  their  difcoveries  and  improve^ 
■lenti  Jii)4iilofophy,  and  tibt  arts,  wfaidi  wiere  ohly  kaawa  among  die 
Creeki^  and  could  noc  b«  pntendisd  to  by  tfaonau  .Thus  the  iqveftigaiion 
wi  wfaati  was  comnMinicatrd  to  the  Grecian  on  dicfe  fubjeds,  and  what 
l^.originally  invented  tbemfelves,  was  rendered  myfterious,  and  muft 
aemain  :donbiful  and  intricate. 

Upon  ills  s«tnm  fromJBg]^,  about  the  age  of  forty^  Plato  ^cMifteh* 
ced,  at  Axhensy  his  public  teaching  of  idubio^  UeihofefiMrita 
fjaco  in  the  fiibmhs^  jddledtiieGiove,*bc  wknidof  AiMAym 
old  hero  *  of  that  name  who  inhabit^  it  in  the  time  of  Theleus,  an4 
fead  pven  it  fone  dedication.'  It  was  afterwards,  from  its  marfliy  fitua- 
tf(m  aocounted  unheahhfiil,  and  not  &eqoented,nntil  dmon,  ^  Athe* 
AMI  general,  interfered  it  with  drams.  It  being  inclofed  with  a  wall, 
and  naturally  agreeable  from  its  Ihaded  walks,  it  became  the  refort  of 
Ae  letired  and  ftndious.  Plato  found  its  air  not  the  moft  iakitary ;  but 
declined  changing  a  refidence  in  other  refpeOs  eligible  to  him.  An 
nnmercenary  teacher  of  philofophy,  his  Academy  open  to  all  addided  to 
liberal  ftudyy  foon  rofe  to  reputation,  and  was  no  leik  diftinguiA^  f  by 
the  eminent  quality  than  by  the  number  of  its  ftudents.  Not  only  the 
great  abilities  and  univerlaL  lii^ature  of  its  matter  excited  admiration^ 

but 

^  FlmaidL  in  Syapofadst  lib.  %r^paLA  4.  et  ia  Vita  Tbtfei^  Pkofaaia»  Atts- 
Wf  Wi'  54-  flnidai  im  voce  AmV««.  This  Philologift  aBcdges,  that  the  wonl  was^ 
afbd  DtatraUyt  Aumt^^u^  and  alio,  that  it  was  contraaed  Cbnetfinet  isto  AUf^m^  to 
%nifjaphceof  retireineatyaiidanffefHcnlcdbyerdiaafypcopk*  flXog^n^ 

liaeit.  ct  Marfslios  Itciaas^  ia  vita. 
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buttiis  moral  leChires  on  Wnue  and  deconim^'  hit:(gnve:iii3umors,  iiid 
exemplary  fobriecy,  imprefled  reverence  of  fdence,  and  of  the'cxterbr 
graces  that  adorn  it  amongfl;  all  his  auditors-. Qret. the  Academic  porch 
was  iafcribedy  ^  La  none  enter,  here  ignorant  rf  Geometry  /'  a  fenfimce 
which  was  onderftood  to  have  a  re£erence  to  nioraU  aaL  well  as  to  jniidni- 
matical  ideas  K  Long  was  the  memory  preferved  of.  the.^chaAe^aM 
Hcorreft  difdpline  of  hir  fchool,  and  of  the  many  inteUigbnt  a«4  viiMio* 
chara&ers  formed  under  iu  In  ages  after,  the  Grecian  abd  RjQUflk 
youths  of  whatever  fed»  .could  not  approachr  the,  avenues  of'^<tha4«%. 
deniy  without,  recognifingi^e  veneization  due  tq  ilk  ./And  jQvw.  the  ii^ 
rolent  detra&or.^  of  Plato  hasrinfected  an  eikoiDoium/i|ctompu&ed:^^^ 
a  iMer,  upon  the  Teprefefltttivea  of  his  <fchaql$  as  lUoy.  ap[iearedia.  Vk 
time..  ^^  Do.you  6b(ervethis,flun,  who  etpreffes  himfelf  ?i&  lan^^l^ 
fo  poUibedy  ..who  is.ali*ays  deoently  dfefled^  and  -^ir^r  ilrtr  injthis^ 
but  what  is  proper  and  becoming  him?.you  .may  believe  yciu.iee  in 
binp^.9JU^ ihe-l9Mift  of  itte  Academy%?».  .;And  irtiat  other  exterior^ J(  may 
be  (jridyiCoaUtiapropttly  dettotftapeifi^  edii(;ationi.knftw,4te 

eorjup^  and  had  Ifoxmed.  to  himfdf >a:ftik^le:rale  p£l  aftirin  dnd-  behii^ 
f  iQm:?si  •*.  •! ..'   ;     i-.'ii:       *  ::1  3:  J..:!-  .-.i:::  «;:"//  ;.:.  .::   ti!:  \n  '  01  aI  Li^ 

The  next  paictkular  pE^Fiatofa.  life.^uldibiB  the  narrative iof.hiis  fisft 
yo|%«.C9  $icilyt/Vbe]:e.he}Ke«'JU  ofafetanB^heidiatttiaLcucbfitieso^^ 
.  ..;.•  A  f::.v/  ■''.  ;v-^--  ?*     .?ni=-:!i  r-i*/  u  k/j^ni:.:!  ^r-r  •    'jflfn^ 

'-.  ::-■  :•.   :  :•   •  r*  ':cl  :*   e  -^=iv'  !  jl...rr     i  ::.L.;'i  ':'.  '  .y^rr.:  -(Iijrjn'ii  Lr  ; 

*  Horace,  ^esd  of  Epiciirv^'s  gsrdpii  sppeaMto  Imrt  taken. lui^ftft^hUpfiii^? 
phic  waUc  in  the  ^stfdMf  groves ......  ,  .      .4.    ..:.     :;..!j   ^.     j    j 

.    Scilicet,  ut  pofTeni  curvp  dignofcere  rcfluiny  ' 

Atqut  inter  Tily^  ffecadem  qnicTerfi  vcTum,     EpiftoI.'Iib.  2.    .  '' 

'  Pifo»  sccdriding  to  Cicero's  reptefentatton,  upon  Tititing  the  otd'Atadeniy,  alongttr^ 
with  his  afibciates,  felt  a  tranffiort  of  ▼eneratidn,  which  he-expreffid  in  the  follow*** 
ing  terms,    ^f  Natiirane  nobis  hoc  datmn  dicam».  an  jemore  quodaiUt  ut,  coin  ea  loca  •  j 
.yi4ean]us,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  Tiros  acceperimus  multum  efle  verfatos,  magis 
moveatnnr,  quam  fi  quando  eonun  ipfonim  aut  fada  audiamus,  aut  fcriptum  aliquod 
legamus  ?  velut  ego  nunc  moveor.    Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  quern 
accepimus  primum  hie  dHpdtace  falituin  ;  'pajiis  etiam  illi  hortdli  prbpinqtii  son 
s^nemoriam  folum  mihi  fifiexlinti  fed  i/futk.  Tidcmur  m  confpedu  meo  hk  ponerei: 
Hie  Speufippas»  hie  Xenacratefy.bic  ^us  aoditc^i  Pplemo.;   cujus  if&  ilia  feffiu. 
fuit,  quan^  videmusa  iic.    I9  Fiaibus,  }ib.  5^  ia  tmtio*  A 

t  Athenaeus,  lib.  7*  ......    -...,      .    ■.    ..im      y  :'-i:I 
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ifland,  and  with  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  beholding  the  Crater ,  and  other 
Aupe];idous  appearances  of  /Etna,  objeds  ftriking  in  themfelves^  and 
attraftive  to  every  mind  in  the  lead  turned  to  phylical  inquiries.  But 
how  he  proceeded,  or  what  was  the  iffue  of  this  undertaking,  his  own 
writings,  and  thofe  of  others,  are  filent.  In  place  of  this  defirable  in- 
ibrmation,  we  only  learn  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Dionyfius, 
the  elder  of  that. name,  defpotof  Sicily.  The  phibfopher's  interview 
with  a  king  t)f  fuch  a  charader  *,  and  who  had  literature,  enough  to 
value  himfelf  upon  it,  fhould  be  entertaining ;  yet  the  imperfed  account 
delivered,  with  variations,  by  every  author,  hardly  merits  a  recital. 
That  Dionyfius,  infixing  upon  the  neceffity  and  expediency  of  his  abfo- 
lute  fway,  and,  upon  being  contradidcd  by  Plato,  ihould  fall  into  paf- 
fion,  threaten  him  with  death,  and  difmifa  him^  under  the  condition  of 
his  being  fold  for  a  (lave,  however  true  a  pidure*of  the  tyrant,  forms 
but  an  infipid  paflage  of  hiftory  f.     Whether  the  philofopher,  having 

.  by  this  time  made  Dion,  and  a  few  other  noble  Sicilians,  converts  to  his 
political  principles,  provoked  the  tyrant's  jealoufy  and  rage,  we  are  not 
well  afiured  {.     Some  authors,  with  Izetzes,  r^er  Plato's  expullion 

.  from  Sicily  folely  to  this  caufe.    The  connection  he  formed  with  Dion» 

.  and  the  honour  he  had  in  being  the  iaftrudor  of  a  youth  poiTeffed  of 
natural  ingenuity,  and  liberality  ef  heart  and  mind,  is,  together  with  the 

.fequel  of  it,  an  epifode  top  large  to-be  here  inferted,.  and  cannot  be  re- 
lated to  advanuge  II,  but  in  the  light,. and  at  the  length,  which  Plutarch 
has  given  it.  l*o  that  author  we  muft  turn,  and  to  the  epiftles  of  Plato, 
for  information  about  what  is  curious  in  the  occafion  and  circumftances 

O  g  of 

♦  Gcero»  TiifcuL  Quacft.  lib.  jr. 

t  To  enliYea  the  ftorr*  a  ctrcamftance  b  told  about  hb  landing  in  the  iile  of 
JEgina,  where  capital  poniihment  had  been  decreed  for  every  Athenian  who  came 
afliore.  He  was  feized,  and  might  have  been  put  to  death  ;  but  one  of  the  people 
having  iaidy  in  jeft»  **  It  is  only  an  unlucky  miftake  made  by  a  philofopher,  and  it 
will  be  enough  to  have  him  fold/'  the  reft  were  put  into  good  humour ;  and  fo  no 
harder  fatfe  befel'him.  He  was  redeemed,  it  is  faid,  by  fome  of  his  friends,  for 
twenty  minae.  But  there  feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  fidion  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
narrative. 

X  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  |  In  Dion.  Viuu 
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of  his  two  other  voyages  to  Sicily,  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  younger 
Dionyfius  to  the  government.     From  them,  joined  with  fome  anecdotes 
from  Aulus  Gellius  ^,  and  Apuleius,  we  may  underftand,  if  not  the 
whole  fchemes  of  the  philofopher,  and  his  friend  Dion,  at  leaft  liow 
eager  their  folicitation,  and  how  great  their  hopes  were,  of  obtaining  a 
grant  of  a  diftrid  of  land  from  Dionyfius,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifli- 
ing  a  republican  colony.    The  fmgular  efteem  in  which  Plato  was 
held  by  the  king,  who  was  as  anxious  to  have  his  approbation  and 
friendfbip,  as  he  was  apprehenfive  of  Dion's  defigns  againft  his  govern- 
ment, mud  be  confidered  to  be  confident  not  only  with  riie  mild  tnat 
of  Dionyfms'^s  cbara^r,  but  alfo  the  effed  of  one  pecuKar  to  the  timesy. 
^en  philofbphers  were  called  to  the  courts  of  princes,  as  much^  or 
more,  for  the  fake  of  reputation  and  popubrity ;  and,  perhaps,  wkh  a 
view  to  the  future  cetebradon^of  thetr  names,  than  any  real  regard  to 
their  perfons,  or  profeffion.    Even  the  elder  Dionyfius,  haughty,  as  he 
was,  refleding  on  the  ufiige  he  had  given  Piato^  imdithat  his  fame  rnqtht 
ffiScr  by  it,  entreated  the  j^itefopher,  by  letter,  not  to  make  him  the 
fubjed  of  his  invedives*    ^^  Employed  iufficientiy  at  tl^e  Academy,  I 
have  not  leifure  to  tliiiik  of  IMonyfius,''  was  the  reply.    Without  fup. 
pofmg  the  motive  that  has  been  mentioned  to  have  operated  onihe  miad 
of  the  younger  Dionyfius,  the  whole  account  of  Plato's  intercourfe  wjdi 
him  tnuft  he  refolved  into  a  iort  of  counterplot  to  Dionfs  pvadices  againft 
his  authority,  and  a  traufi  of  alpfifice  that  eanoaot,  even  with  that  gloft,  be 
explained. 

But  if  Phtto's  defigns,  in  thrice  rifiting  Sicily,  were  not  akogetherap.  . 
parent,  his  detradors,  and  thofe  who*  envied  his  reputation,  were  at  no 
lofs  to  interpret  them.  What  other  purpofe  could  he  have,  faid  they, 
but  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Dionyfius,  to  make  an  eflay  of  his  bounty, 
and  regale  himfelf  at  the  &med  Siciliaa  meffis  f  Xencq^boiu  aias,  joined 
in  the  laft  part  of  the  cenfure;  he  who  mud  have  known  what  temperiite 
meals  were  made  at  the  Academy ;  and  that  the  greatefl:  commendation 
of  the  (uppers  there  was,  that  none  repented  of  them  in  the  morning. 
EivaHhip  for  Socrates's  efteem  had  early  cooled,  the  regaril  pf  thefi$,bis 

two 

•  Lib.  17.      Apulcius  d€  Dogniatis»  lib.  f. 
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two  difciples  for  each  other ;  and,  as  the  line  they  took  in  life  was  dif« 
ferent,  fo  their  literary  coinpofitions  marked  the  diverfity  of  their  ge- 
nius ;  wkile  each  of  them  was  allowed  to  excel,  at  leaft  in  aJI  his  confi- 
derable  ]HrDdu£tions,  every  other  competitor.  Where  their  fubjeds 
coincided  *,  as  in  the  Sympojia^  and  a  few  other  dialogues  by  Xenophon^ 
a  comparKbn  between  them  could  not  be  inftituted;  fo  tranfcendent  waff 
Plato's  genius  in  this  fpecies  of  writing  f .  Although  others  brfore  him 
bad  gi\'en  laudable  fpedmens  of  it,  he  was  acknowledged,  eren  by  thofe 
who  derogated  from  his  merit,  to  hate  been  its  trueft  cmginal^  and 
nobleft  pattern^  and  to  have  perfeded  its  art»  and  difplayed  all  the  elo^ 
gance,  accuracy,  and  propriety,.:  of  which  it  was  capable.  The  fublime 
contemphitions  of  fome  of  his  dialogues,  treated  in  a  (lyle  adequate  to 
them,  obtained  him  the  name  of  the  Divine  Phiiofopher  \  ;  and  Jove 
himfelf,  it  was  laid,  if  he  fpoke  Greek,  would  have  exprefied  himfelfin 
the  didion  of  Pkto.  Ariftotle,  if  he  compared  his  mafter's  ftyle  widi 
the  fterility  of  his  own,  might  well  be  allowed  to  call  it,  as  he  does,  a 
mixed  one  S,  between  profe  and  poetry.  It  is,  above  all  others,  lays 
Cicero,  fweet,  grave,  and  copious :  And  Dionyfius  Halicamafleus,  al* 
though  he  criticifes  it  as  var^ble,  and  even  different,  according  to  the 
fubjedls  of  the  dialogues,  admits,  in  many  of  them,  a  fimilar,  and  in. 
fome  a  higher,  commendation* 

Befide  the  dialogical  compofition  being  in  the  manner  of  Socrates^ 
and  in  the  tafte  of  the  learned  amongft  the  Greeks,  Plato  might  prefer 
it  the  more  as  a  proper  vdiicle  to  the  parts  of  his  philofophy  that  had  a 
ibrttgn  ah^,  and  which,  if  held  forth  in  a  fyftematic  form,  or  in  any  one 
leis  agreeable,  would  not  have  been  relifiied,  or  but  by  a  few.  k  has 
been  obferved,  that  he  innovated  upon  the  philofophy  of  his  mafter,  and 
efpedally  incorporated  with  it  many  of  the  do^rines  of  Pythagoras. 
Ariftotle  calls  him  ||,  in  moft  things,  a  follower  of  that  phiiofopher,  or 
thofe  of  his  fe&  \  and  the  judgment  foon  formed  of  his  philofophic  theo- 

G  g  2  ries 

••  Atheoaeosv  lib.  ii.  pag.  505—- 6.  t  D'logcn.  Laert.  ibid. 

i  Ciccr.  dc  Optim.  Gencr.  Oral.  ptg.  305.  Ibid,  de  Clarif.  Orat.  pag.  219. 
Ibid,  in  Orat.  S  ^  Dcmonftrationc,  lib.  u  |  MetapbyC 
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ties  waS)  that,  in  them,  he  blended  together  the  reafonings  of  the  dif- 
dples  of  HeracHtus,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Socratics.  In  the 
dodrine  about  things  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  he  was  reckoned  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  firft ;  in  what  related  to  intelled,  with  the  fecond ; 
aj[id  in  moral  and  political  fubjeds,  with  the  third.  But,  in  the  diii- 
logues,  neceflarily  fupported  upon  the  intervention,  and  arguments,  of 
two,  three,  or  more  perfons,  it  is  not  always  evident  whether  the  pro* 
bable  opinions  delivered  by  fome  of  them  be  or  be  not  agreeable  to  the 
tenets  of  Socrates,  and,  confequently,  of  Plato,  who  profefled  to  follow 
hhn  only  as  a  mafter  in  philofophy.  The  reafoning,  frequently,  does 
not  make  this  point  clear,  ^fpedally  in  regard  to  the  arguments  of  two 
of  the  dialogifts,  under  the  general  denominations  of  the  Athenian 
Hoft,  and  the  Stranger  of  Elea  ^.  Plato,  it  feems,  ufed  certain  marks 
in  his  writings,  to  fignify  Socrates's  approbation  or  difapprobation  of 
what  was  advanced  by  the  other  dialogifts ;  but  thefe,  as  tranfmitted  to 
us,  have  been  found  inAifEcient  to  make  the  diftin&ion.  The  only  rule, 
therefore,  that  could  be  given  with  refpeft  to  it,  was  an  imperfe^  one  ; 
that  Socrates,  or  Plato,  was  to  be  underftood  to  hold  that  to  be  true, 
which  he  explains  and  aflerts  ;  that  to  be  falfe,  which  he  confutes }  and 
that  to  be  doubtful,  which  he  leaves  undecided.  Hence  it  early  became 
a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  Plato  was  to  be  accounted  a  dogmatift  or 
not ;  (iBce  many  of  his  dialogues  conclude  not  in  the  direft  affirmative 
drain,  but  with  the  Socratic  hefitation  and  referve-  When  he  is  read 
along  with  the  forced  glofles  which  interpreters  and  commentators  have  put 
upon  him,  he  may  appear  to  fome  as  pofitive  in  his  opinions  and  dodrines 
as  they  generally  are.    But  the  ancients,  who  had  few  of  thefe  to  con- 

fuk, 

••^  In  Diogenes  Laertius  we  find  preferved  nine  of  thefe  peculiar  fignatnresi  which 
fcrvedy  befide  denoting  the  variations  of  Socrates's  afTent  or  dtffent,  not  always  per* 
fpicuous  in  the  dialogical  argumentation,  to  mark  his  ufe  of  new  words,  and  figures 
of  fpeech.  But  the  application  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  proved  a 
ground  of  controverfy  to  the  learned ;  who  found  much  the  fame  difficulty  in  aflign- 
ing  each  of  them  their  proper  places,  as  wc  know  they  do  m  underftandihg  the 
meaning  of  other  fimilar  charaAers  made'ufe  of  by  fome  ancient  authors,  and  met 
with  in  particular  copies  of  their  books.  Diog.  lib.  3.  p.  204.  edit.  JEgidii  Mt« 
pagii. 
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fult|  and  needed  not  fuch  help  to  underftand  him,  pronounced  a  very 
diflferent  judgment  of  his  dialogues,  as  appears  from  that  of  Cicero  *, 
Sextus  Empiricus,  and  others.  Even  in  the  Timaeus,  he  holds  forth  a 
phyiical  and  moral  fyftem  of  the  univ^rfe,  which  he  thought  the  bed  of 
any  delivered  by  the  philofophers ;  but  neither  gives  it  as  his  own,  nor 
maintains  it  to  be  an  indubitable  one,  unattended  with  difficulties,  and 
liable  to  no  objedions.  He  is  to  be  confidered,  fays  Themiftius  f ,  as 
performing,  in  philofophy,  a  fervice  fimilar  to  that  which  Thefeus  did 
for  the  city  of  Athens.  Disjoined  as  its  parts  were,  and  when  only  fome 
one  or  another  of  them  was  chiefly  taught  in  the  Grecian  and  foreign 
fchools,  he  collected  them  together,  and  endeavoured  to  render  his 
works  a  vehicle  of  the  whole.  If  this  be  the  jud  view  to  be  taken  of 
his  dialogues,  the  labours  of  Theodoret,  and,  after  him,  of  Bayle,  and 
other  modern  writers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  point  out  his  iuconfiften- 
cies  and  contradiftions,  are  mifapplied,  and  cannot  claim  much  atten- 
tion* He  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  have  invented  feveral  things  of  his  own, 
and  interfperfed  them  with  his  dialogical  reafoning ;  in  which  he  appears 
to  confider  it  as  an  excellence  to  make  every  branch  of  fcience  coalefce 
with  another,  and  logic  come  in  aid  of  geometry,  arithmetic  of  meta- 
phyfics,  and  even  tradition,  or  poetical  fable,  in  fupport  of  phyfical 
theory.  From  this  intermixture  of  proofs,  beyond  what  any  analogy 
amongft  the  fciences  can  juftiiy,  his  arguments  are  fometimes  unperfpi* 
cuous  and  abftrufe,  and  more  fpecious  and  fanciful  than  convincing ; 
and  to  it,  joined  with  what  we  have  obferved  about  two  of  the  dialogifts, 
the  obfcurity  complained  of  in  his  reafoning  may  be  referred. 

To 

•  According  to  Ciccro*$  reckoning,  no  diftindion  could  be  made  between  Plato's 
old  Academyi  and  that  afterwards  called  the  New,  which  approached  to  a  fpecies 
of  fcepticifm.  Hanc  Academiara  novam  appellabant ;  quae  mihi  vetus  yidctur,  d 
quidexn  Platonem  ex  ilia  yetere  numeramus ;  cujus  in  libris  nihil  affirmatur,  et  in 
Qtramqne  partem,  multa  diflerontur ;  de  onmibus  quaeritur  nihil  certi  dicitury'&c. 
Acad.  Qnaeft.  lib.  i.in  fine.  Sextus  Empiricut  admits,  that  Plato  might  be  calKd  by 
fome  an  jiporeomaict  or  a  doubter,  and,  by  others,  a  dogmatift ;  although  he  will 
by  no  means  allow  him  to  be  a  Sceptic,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  term.  Pyrron.  Hypotyp. 
lib.  1.  c.  33. 

t  Oratio  26*  foL  edit.  pag.  318.  19.  ao* 
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To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  little  jealoufies  and  difgufts  which  are 
faid  to  have  arifen  between  Plato  and  his  contemporaries,  Antifthenes, 
AriftippuSy  .£fchines,  and  others,  would  be  a  frivolotn  labour ;  and 
which,  as  for  any  in(lru£tion  to  be  got  from  it,  Diogenes  Laertius  might 
have  fpared.     He  might  alfo  have  omitted  dating  a  lame  proof  of  Al« 
cimus's  opinion,  that  Plato  was  indebted  for  his  inftni£Hon  in  the  Py« 
thagoreaa  philofophy  chiefly  to  the  poems  of  Epicharmus  ;  although  it 
was  generally  allowed,  that,  by  converting  with  the  early  difciples  of 
that  fchool,  and  purchafing  the  books  of  Philolaus,  he  mufl:  have  been 
acquainted  with  better  authorities.    To  conclude,  then,  this  (ketch  of 
Plato's  life  and  charader,  we  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  the  pro- 
feifion  of  philofophy  received,  m  bis  perfon,  the  moft  (ignal  honours^ 
Upon  his  appearance  at  the  Olympic  games,  the  eyes  of  all  the  fpeda- 
tors  were  turned  upon  him ;  and  the  contenders  for  the  prizes  were» 
for  a  while,  relinquiflied  by  the  multitude  *•    His  ftatue,  dedicated  to 
the  mufes,  was  fet  up  in  the  Academy  by  Mithridates,  the  fon  of  Rho« 
dobatus,  a  Perfian  nobleman.     Ari(lotle,  deftined  as  he  was  by  his  ge- 
nius to  rival  him  in  philofophic  fame,  forfook  not  his  le£hires  for  near 
twenty  years }  and,  upon  his  death,  ere&ed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Greeks,  an  altar  to  his.  memory.    "  To  the  Man^*  he  engraved  upoa 
it,  ^  is  this  altar  confecrated>  from  whofe  commendation  let  the  vitious 
and  immoral  ever  abftain,  as  a  thing  not  lawful  to  them.    In  life,  doc- 
trine, and  manners,  fubfequent  ages  will  hardly  produce  his  equaf 
This  honour,  together  with  that  of  an  oration  writ  in  a  fimilar  ftrain  of 
praife,  paid  to  him  by  fuch  a  judge  a&  Ariftotle,  and  who  had  io  nrodl 
opportunity  of  knowing  him,  muft  be  accounted  a  tribute,  not  of  grati* 
tude  only,  but  of  truth,  and  which  emulation  itfelf  could  not  with-hold. 
In  the  ftate  of  celibacy,  and  while  yet^  at  the  age  of  eighty*one  f^  he 
held  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  is  faid,  upon  his  birth-day,  to  have  made  a 
fudden  and  eafy  exit.    He  was  buried,  with  much  funeral  folenmity,  ia» 
his  Academic  Grove ;  and  his  tomb  was  infcribed  with  three  epigrams^ 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  has  recorded,  adding  two  of.  his  awn  compoiU 

tion^ 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  ibid.  f  Cicero  de  Senedute,  pag.  407.    Senecat. 

torn.  1.  pag*  38a.    Paufknias  Attlcis^  pag.  1%.    Mariilias  Ficinas  in  Vita.. 
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tion.  The  fine  diftich  which  is  reckoned  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  Arifto- 
phanes's  epitaph  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Plato,  who  held  him  in  efteem, 
and  recommended  his  comedies  to  Dionyfms*s  perufal,  when  he  de« 
fired  information  about  the  popular  manners  and  ufages  of  the  Greeks. 
The  time  of  his  death  coincides  with  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip, 
the  Macedonian  king,  which  commenced  the  ifl;  year  of  the  loSth 
Olympiad. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  the  Academy  by  Speufippus,  bis  fifter's  fon, 
who  followed  the  doctrine,  but  not  the  moral  or  generous  example  of 
his  kinfman  *.  He  was  paifionate,  addifted  to  pleafure,  and  mercenary. 
The  natural  infirmity  of  his  conftitution  iflfued  in  a  paralytic  diforder, 
which  made  him  melancholy,  and,  as  was  believed,  a  fuicide  in  his  old 
age.  Yet  the  account  of  him  which  we  find  in  Plutarch  f ,  £ar  from 
being  fo  unfavourable,  is  contradidory  to  thefe  ftrokes  I.aertius  has 
given  iiis  charafker,  the  traits  of  which  the  accefs  of  his  diftemper  might 
vmry,  or  render  of  a  doubtful  cad.  His  abilities  as  a  philofopber  were 
proved  by  leveral  pieces  written  by  him,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Commen* 
4arieT  and  Diakgues;  and  they  muil  have  had  at  leafl  the  edimation  of 
merit,  if,  according  to  Pbavorinus,  Ariftotle  thought  them  worth  pur« 
chafing  at  three  talents.  He  prefided  in  the  Academy  only  eight  years, 
in  the  muiaeum  of  which  he  eredled  the  ftatues  of  the  Graces.  Finding 
hiB  ^oaftitutional  debility  increafe,  he  invited  Xenocrates  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  Acadendc  difcipUne. 

Xenocrates,  the  fon  of  Agathenor,  a  Chalcedonian,  was  that  noted 
difdple  of  Plato,  whofe  natural  dulne(s  contrafted  the  penetrating  genius 
of  ii^iftotle  }.  His  refpe^lful  attention,  and  attachment  to  his  mailer, 
were  alfo  the  more  remarkable,  when  compared  with  the  indifference, 
and  rather  petulant  manner,  of  his  affociate  in  the  Academy.  Yet  his  - 
«^arent  defeds  were,  in  fome  meafure,  compenfated,  by  abftinence 
from  all  diverfions  and  pleafures,  conftant  application  to  (ludy,  and, 
notwithftanding  his  flow  capacity  in  other  refpe£ks,  by  his  readily  con- 

ceiving, 

•  Diogen.  Lacrt.  in  Vita.  \  Dc  Adulatlone,  ct  in  Viu  Dionis. 

X  Diogen.  Lacrt.  lib.  4.    JEIian.  Ccero,  Epift.  ad  Atticumi  lib.  r.  et  in  0(Eciis» 
lib.  I. 
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ceiving,  and  being  evidently  fenfible  to,  all  the  precepts  of  virtue.  As 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  the  gravity  and  aufterity  of  his  manners  ap- 
peared to  have  the  foftening  of  innate  humanity  and  benevolence.  Iq* 
nocence  and  integrity,  expreffed  in  his  general  deportment,  commanded 
efteem  and  reverence,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  Graces^  to  which  Pla- 
to often  advifed  him  to  facrifice.  When  joined  with  other  Athenian 
envoys  to  the  Macedonian  court,  he  would  accept  of  no  prefents  from 
Philip,  and  declined  going  to  the  feafts  and  entertainments  which  that 
prince  gave  with  the  view  of  corrupting  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  report 
of  the  negotiation  being  demanded  at  Athens,  and  his  anfwering,  that 
he  pretended  not,  for  his  part,  to  have  done  any  thing  in  it,  the  people 
were  about  calHng  him  to  an  account  for  negligence  j  but  they  foon  un- 
derftood  in  what  feafe  his  aflfociates  had  fhown  tbemfelves  more  adive. 
Being  obliged  ia  court  to  deliver  his  teftimony,  upon  oath,  the  Athenian 
judges,  when  he  laid,  '^  I  now  declare  the  truth,''  rofe  from  their  featy^ 
and  iniifted,  that  no  other  confirmation  of  his  veracity  was  requifite ; 
and  bis  fimpte  aflfeveration  was  afterwards  admitted  in  all  the  tribunals* 

Several  of  the  vulgar  debauchees  had  fometimes  thrown  themfelves 
in  his  way,  in  fcorn  of  his  gravity  *  j  but  none  had  prefumed  to  intrude 
upon  the  place,  and  time  of  his  preleflions  to  his  ftudents,  until  Pole^ 
mo,  the  mod  diflblute  and  daring  of  the  fons  of  riot,  ruflied  into  his 
fchool,  and,  intoxicated  as  he  veas,  and  with  all  his  Bacbanalian  attire, 
feated  himfelf  under  his  eye.  Xenocrates  obferved  him  ;  and,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  difcompofed,  turned  his  difcourfe  to  die  becoming 
virtues  of  modefty  and  temperance  f-  The  lefture,  accompanied  with 
a  reprehenfive  look,  had  the  effeft  of  difpelling  Polemo's  intoxication^ 
He  ftole  off  the  garlands  that  wreathed  his  neck  and  head.  His  aflured 
countenance  changed  to  dejection  ^  and,  after  his  retirement^  much  te 

the 

*  Diog.Laert.  in  Polem*    Valerius- Maximus. 

f  Quaero,  faciafne  quod  olim, 

Mutatus  Polemoy  ponas  indgnia  xnorbi 
Faiciolas,  cubital,  focalia ;  potus  ut  il]e» 
Picitnr  ez  coUoy  furtim  carpfiflfe  coronas, 
Poftquam  eft  ixnpranfi  correptus  Toce  magiftri*      Hor.  Sat.  3.  lib.  21 
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the  confufion  of  all  the  votaries  of  Irregularity,  Polemo  was  fcuad  a 
convert  to  the  (ludy  of  morals  and  philofophy.  Xenocrates's  refufal  of 
a  prefent  of  fifty  talents,  fent  bim  from  Alexander,  by  his  ambafTadors, 
was  in  the  character  of  a  philofopher,  and  alfo  not  indecent  in  the  man- 
ner of  it  *•  He  invited  them  to  fupper  in  the  Academy,  at  which  the 
meat  aud  drink  prefented  were  of  the  plainefl  kind,  and  of  fmall  cofl^ 
Next  day,  being  afked  by  them  to  whom  they  ihould  pay  the  money, 
"  I  thought,"  anfwercd  hc^  *'  that,  from  yefternight's  fober  meal,  you 
might  have  underflood  how  little  I  had  occafion  ior  fuch  a  fum ;  how- 
ever,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  difdain  your  mailer's  liberality,  I  ihall  be 
indebted  to  him  for  thirty  minaey^  which  was  only  equal  to  half  a  talent, 
or  the  hundreth  part  of  what  was  oflfered. 

In  philofophy,  Xenocrates  adhered  dofely  to  the  doctrines  of  his  maf- 
ter ;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  were  conceivable  to  him  f .  He  infifted  ftre- 
nuoufly  upon  the  principle,  that  the  human  foul  was  not  corporeal,  but 
a  felf-moving  number,  which  had  the  greatefl  power  in  nature.  In  his 
cftimate  of  things  external  to  the  mind,  he  undervalued,  and  rejeded 
their  utility,  beyond  what  Plato  had  done.  Hence  Cicero  |  calls  him 
the  fevered  of  the  philofophers.  He  vulgarifed  much  in  his  notions 
about  the  planets  and  fixed  flars,  and  hefitated  between  making 
one  divinity,  or  more  gods  of  them.  His  compofitions  were  nume- 
rous ;  and,  amongft  them,  thofe  on  the  elements  and  rules  of  rational 
diicourfe  received  great  approbation.  His  death  enfued  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  regency  in  the  Academic  fchool,  and  the  8 2d  of  his  age, 
correfponding  to  about  the  ii6rh  Olympiad. 

Polemo,  reclaimed  from  all  his  diflblute  habits  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, and  a  proficient  in  philofophy,  became  Xenocratcs's  fucceffor  in  the 
Academy.  Grantor,  his  fellow  difciple,  from  his  eminent  reputation, 
might  have  pretended  to  the  honourable  place,  and  his  competition  for 
k  was  generally  expefted ;  when  affeftion  and  refpeft  made  him  de- 
eline.     Retiring,  upon  the  accident  of  ficknefs,  to  the  Afclepian  temple, 

H  h  many 

•  Cicero,  Tufcul.  Qaaeft.  lib.  5.  f  Ibid.  Acad.  Quacft.  lib.  i.  ct  4.  ; 

ct  Tnfc.  Qaaeft.  lib.  I.  pag.  118.  }:  ^e  Officiis,  lib.  i. ;  et  Acad.  Quaeft. 

lib.  4. 
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many  were  perfuaded  that  he  meant  to  inftitute  there  a  feparate  fchool  •• 
But,  although  he  was  followed  thither  by  numbers  of  the  ftudents,  he 
gave  this  indication,  amongfl;  others,  that  he  had  no  fuch  purpofe  or 
defire,  Arcefilas,  his  lover,  coming  to  him  with  the  requeft  of  a  re^ 
commendation  to  Polemo,  he  not  only  granted  it,  but,  upon  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  went  himfelf  to  attend  the  le&ures  given  in  the 
Academy.  ^'  I  was  attrafled/'  faid  he  to  Polemo,  ^*  when  a  con-difciple, 
by  his  equal  tone  of  voice ;  which  on  no  occafion  was  either  too  much 
elevated  or  deprefled/'  It  was  a  fymptom  of  that  fmgular  compofure, 
miftaken  by  fome  for  obduracy  of  mind,  by  which  that  convert  to  phK 
lofophy  diflinguiOied  himlelf.  He  confeiTed  that  he  admired  in  Xeao* 
crates  his  apparent  innocence  and  his  dry  manner,  and  wiflied  to  have 
a  ftrain  of  his  gravity ;  which,  faid  he,  operates  in  the  human  charader 
as  the  deep  Doric  tone  does  in  mufical  compofition.  He,  who  had  ex* 
perienced  the  fway  of  the  paifions,  when  once  yielded  to,  had  his  rea- 
fons  for  prefcribing  it  as  a  maxim  in  the  pradice  of  morals,  ^*  not  to 
relax  the  aflumed  tone  of  the  mind,  but  rather  to  be  pertinacious  and 
obftinate  in  preferving  its  uniformity/*  *•  It  becomes  us,**  faid  he,  *^to 
difcover  our  chief  addrefs  and  ability,  not  in  the  diale£tic  art,  but  in  the 
aftions  of  life ;  fince,  for  admired  (kill  in  the  firft,  we  fhould  rather 
bluih,  if  untaught  to  maintain  the  conliftency  and  order  of  our  affee* 
tions.**  Urbanity,  however,  which  was  natural  to  his  birth  and  for« 
tune,  he  fo  retained,  as  to  make  it  perceptible  in  the  midft  of  all  hia 
internal  conftancy*  To  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  joined  the  reading 
of  the  more  dignified  poets ;  and  ufed  to  call  Homer  the  Epic  Sophocles, 
and  Sophocles  the  Tragic  Homer.  "  I  am  well  pleafed,**  £ud  he, 
*^  with  thofe  paflages,  in  which,  as  the  comic  wits  fay,  Sophocles  feems 
to  have  had  fome  deep  mouthed  Moloflian  dog  at  his  fide  at  the  time  he 
compofed ;  and  no  lefs,  when,  foftening  his  ftrain,  he  makes  defcriptioo 
flow  like  the  limpid  ftream ;  or,  foaring  only  as  the  Attic  bee,  difcovcra 
the  fweet  fpoils  he  has  gathered  from  the  flowers  of  Parnaffus.'*  He 
lived  in  honbur  and  efteem  at  Atheiis ;  although  he  made  choice  of 
privacy  and  retirement.    A  fmall  garden  ferved  for  bis  auditory ;  in 

whick 

•  Diog.  JLaest.  in  Tokau 
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which  he  pronounced  his  ledures,  oftener  when  walking  than  fitting. 
The  lodges  the  ftudents.  of  philofophy  built  for  themfelves  nigh  his  re« 
eels,  (howed  their  attachment  to  his  difcipline.  Of  his  compofitions 
there  are  faid  to  have  been  a  confiderable  variety,  as  he  lived  to  old 
age ;  but  fcarcely  any  character  of  them  remain^,  befide  Antiochus's 
approbation  of  them  mentioned  by  Cicero  *  ;  and,  as  to  his  philofophi« 
cal  fpeculations,  unlefs  fo  far  as  they  were  reckoned  in  general  to  cotf- 
refpond  to  thofe  of  Plato  and  Xenocrate^,  nothing  is  to  be  coiiecled 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  Academic  fchool,  upon  Polemo's  death,  is  not 
fo  diftindly  afcertained,  but  that  a  doubt  has  been  made,  whether 
Crantor  (hould  not  be  included  in  it.  Mod  probable,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  notwithftanding  his  fame  was  great  as  an  academician,  he 
never  attained  to  the  regency,  and  even  that  his  death  preceded  that  of 
Polemo  and  Crates.  He  was  the  firft,  according  to  Proclus,  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  Plato's  works.  But  his  mod  valued  produdion  was 
that  upon  Griefs  which  Cicero  calls  a  fmall  but  precious  treatife  f ,  and 
Fanaetius  recommended  to  be  got  off,  every  word  of  it,  by  memory. 
Crates,  therefore,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  fourth  fucceflbr  in  the  Acade- 
my J  with  refped  to  whom  no  particulars  related  are  fo  memorable, 
as  the  intimacy  and  friendlhip  between  him  and  Polemo.  Their 
(Indies,  their  ezerdfes,  and  their  amufements,  had  been  the  fame  in 
youth,  and  continued  to  be  fo  through  their  advanced  years.  Thus 
known  to  have  been  infeparably  conneded  in  their  minds,  taftes,  and 
difpofitions,  one  fepulchre  b  faid  to  have  received  them  both,  and  one 
epitaph  to  have  adorned  their  memory. 

Arcefilas,  who  had  ftudied  under  Autolychus,  the  mathematician  of 
his  own  country,  and  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle's  difciple,  at  Athens,  had 
introduced  himfelf,  by  his  acquaintance  with  Crantor,  into  the  Acade- 
my. By  his  advancement  to  the  regency,  its  name  fubfequently  came 
to  be  altered  to  that  of  the  Middle  Academy^  partly  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  deviating,  in  an  important  point,  from  Plato's  dodrine, 

H  h  3  and 


•  Acad.  Qaacft.  Ub.  4-  pa«-  iS'  t  ^id.  pag,  36. 
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and  more  efpecially  becaufe  his  fchool  was  followed  by  another,  called 
the  new  one,  for  a  fimilar  reafon.  But  the  explications  of  thefe  divi* 
lions  of  the  Academy  muft  be  preceded  by  the  account  of  Plato's  phi- 
lofophy,  which,  therefore,  becomes  the  fubje^  of  the  feftions  that  fol- 
low. 


SECT. 
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SECTION       II. 


0/  the  Divifion  of  PhiUfophj  by  Plato  ;'^of  the  DiaUaic  and  Metaphyfical 
farts  ; — Sketches  of  the  Reafoning  in  both, — Of  Ideas ^  and  the  ParticU 
pation  of  them. — Arguments  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul  -^Con- 
ceptions  of  D^ity.  and  Providence.-^Vanity  of  Phyftcs  without  reference  of 
Natural  A£ls  to  Ends. 


PHILOSOPHY,  or  fcience  in  general,  was  divided  by  Plato  into  two 
parts;  on^  theoretical^  and  the  other /ra^/W,  or  effective;  and  to 
thefe  the  dialectic  might  be  joined  *  as  neceflary,  and  conducive  to  the 
explication  and  proper  underilanding  of  both.  In  refped  of  its  objed, 
theoretical  fcience  was  deemed  to  be  converfant  about  ejfences,  primary 
and  immutable,  and  what  might  be  termed  the  things  that  are^  and  fuch 
as  were  firft  caufes  of  other  things  ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  communicates 
to  the  human  mind  true  and  divine  knowledge,  or  wijdom,  properly  fo 
called.  Then,  alfo,  it  demonRrates  truths  fo  intelligible,  that  they  can- 
not appear  otherwife ;  as,  in  the  proved  theorems  of  mathematics,  and 
numbers,  which,  therefore,  beget  juft  contemplations.  It  further  com- 
prehends the  inveftigation  of  the  motions  and  revolutions  of  the  celcjTial 
bodies,  together  with  that  of  the  fal^ric,  and  the  produdions  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  original  C(mlhtution  of  man  ;  whence  ariles  ;:ll  phyfical 
dodh-ine,  which  has  for  its  foundation  rational  or  |.robable  opinion.  The 
pradical  part  of  philofophy  confiders  man's  adions  and  paiiions^  and 

mort- 

•  Dialog,  dc  Regno,  vcl  Civilif, 
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more  efpecially  as  they  are  relative  to  his  place  here  below  amidd  ter- 
reftrial  beings,  and  bis  particular  condition,  whether  as  an  individual,  or 
as  a  part  of  a  family,  or  a  member  of  a  commonwealth.  lt|  therefore, 
inftruds  him  in  morals,  in  oeconomics,  and  in  politics. 

Philofophic  fcience  may  therefore  be  defined  xhtjiudy  and  dejin  of  dU 
vine  ivifdonij  conjoined  with  the  prudential  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in 
human  life^  and  of  ihefe  things  in  it  that  are  neutral  or  indifferent.  To 
fuppofe  that  fcience  confifts  •  in  the  perception  of  external  objeds,  with 
obfervation  of  their  differences  from  one  another,  and  a  diftin&ion  of 
their  feveral  qualities  and  effcfts,  is  a  fuperficial  and  imperfed  view  of 
it.  The  afts  of  the  mind  relative  to  all  thefe,  whether  it  notes  them  or 
numbers  them,  or  diftinguifhes  their  properties  and  energies,  may  fUll 
amount  to  no  more  than  to  a  conception  of  them  zsjingulars^  which  is 
the  fimpleft  appearance  of  rational  judgment,  and  cannot  be  deemed 
fcience,  that  has  for  its  objed  general  truths.  The  natural  capacity  of 
the  human  foul  may  be  proved,  in  many  inftances,  to  go  further  than  to 
the  diftinguifhing  of  one  and  many,  great  and  fmall,  in  objeds,  or  of 
what  is  ufeful  and  hurtful,  agreeable  and  dilagreeable  in  adions ;  fince, 
untutored,  and  without  inftrudion,  it  can  form  to  itfelf  a  conception  of 
imity,  magnitude,  utility,  pulchritude ;  ideas  of  a  general  nature,  and  a 
fpecies  of  intelligence,  which  furpaffes  the  reach  of  the  fenfes,  and  can- 
not  be  afcribed  to  the  impreffion  of  corporeal  objeds,  linlefs  the  effed 
be  imagined  greater  than  the  caufe.  Philofophy,  therefore,  cultivates 
this  faculty  of  the  foul  as  the  beft  help  to  her  inquiries,  both  in  phyfical 
and  in  moral  fubjeds. 

From  the  more  narrow  and  limited  views  of  fcience,  taken  by  philo- 
fophers,  various  abufes  of  reafon,  and  many  abfurd  and  grofs  afler* 
tions,  have  arifen.  Amongft  other  ^inftances  which  might  be  given, 
that  of  Protagoras  is  a  remarkable  one.  Finding  it  to  be  the  phyfical 
principle  of  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  and  of  the  generality  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  and,  along  with  them,  that  of  the  two  greateft  poets  in  their 
kind.  Homer  and  Epicharmus,  **  that  all  things  flowed,^'  this  famous 

Sophift 

*  Plato  in  Dialog,  de  Repub«  lib.  7.  Apuleius  de  Dogmate  Platonis.  In  iEthicis. 
Diogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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Sophifl:  grafted  upon  it  this  fingular  aiid  extravagant  tenet,  «  that  fen- 
fation  was  fcience,"  and  that  every  man's  opinion  *  of  every  thing  was 
true,  and  he  the  meafure  of  all  things,  as  exifting,  or  not  exifting,  ta 
himfelf.  It  is  obvious  with  what  plaufibility  he  might  fupport  his  dia* 
leffic  pofition  upon  his  phyfical  principle.  If  all  things,  in  every  inftant, 
flowed,  then  nothing  could  be  pi^operly  faid  to  be  one  thing  more  than 
another,  but  only  to  have  an  apparency  of  exiftence ;  fmce  what  flows 
never  isj  but  always,  at  moft,  about  to  be.  But,  as  has  been  already  fliown, 
he  might  infift,  that  this  apparency,  however  inftantaneous,  was  all  that 
could  be  reckoned  upon  in  human  opinion,  or  Judgment  of  any  thing, 
and,  therefore,  mud  be  held,  whether  various  or  not,  alike  true  to  every 
man.  according  to  his  fenfation.  Although  this  pofition  has  had  a  par- 
ticular confutation,  we  fhall  here  add  that  of  Plato,  as  we  find  it  flated 
by  him  f  in  the  diale&ic  manner.  **  Protagoras  aflirms,  that  every 
man's  opinion  of  every  thing  is  true  {.  He  does.  He  then  thinks  it  to 
be  fo.  Surely.  And  he  thinks  the  contrary  opinion  to  be  falfe  ?  No. 
Heonly/aysy  he  knows  it  not.  Is  it  then  a  thing  to  him  unknown,  or 
what  he  is  ignorant  of?  //  is/o.  And  he  thinks  it  to  be  fuch  ?  Tes^  in  a 
manner.  But  fay  how  ?  As  of  a  thing  out  of  his  thought j  and  not  exijlent 
there.  Can  any  perfon  be  fenfible  of  a  thing  not  in  his  thought,  which 
has  never  been^  and  may  not  be  there  ?  What  elfe  is  hisfenfe  ofnothingf 
So  Protagoras's  ojmiion  or  judgment  of  any  thing  is  true,  and  yet  op- 
pofed  to  nothing.  As  (landing,  therefore,,  by  itfelf,  and  having  no  con- 
trary,  it  can  neither  be  reckoned  true  nor  falfe.  It  is  only  a  fimple  and 
unrelative  opinion,  which,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  a  modification  of 
thought.  But  J  allowing  that  an  opinion^  in  order  to  be  denominated  true^ 
mtfft  have  a  contrary  ;  yet  Protagoras  mayjiillfay  his  opinion  is  true^  as  it^ 

and 

*  Ariftotle,  in  (torn  of  this  pofition,  fayti  in  anfwer  to  it,  fuch  \%  the  fciciice  of 
the  fenfes,  that,  if  a  man  only  puts  his  finger  between  his  ejes,  and  under  his  fight^ 
it  will  be  vifible  to  him  as  one  and  two.     Metaphyfl  lib.  i. 

t  In  Thcaetcto,  vel  Dialog,  de  Scientia.  %  Scxtus  Empiricus's  ar- 

gument  againil  Prougoras  is  juft  and  in  point.  If,  fays  he,  it  be  true,  that 
whatever  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  is  true,  it  muft  alfo  be  fo,  when  he  tiiinks  tytxj^ 
or  any,  opinion  he  has  of  any  thing  to  be  falfe.  What  then  becomes  of  the  fird 
propofition?    Adverf.  Mathem.  lib.  7.  pag.  209* 
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and  no  other ^  appears  to  him  to  be  fo. — ^Here  you  revert  to  the  firfl  ftep  of 
the'  difpute,  and,  therefore,  the  queftion  muft  be  repeated,  Is  there  any 
difference  betwixt  a  thing  appearing  to  be  true,  and  a  man's  knowing 
or  thinking  it  to  be  fo,  and  what  is  the  difference  ?  Protagoras  only  fays 
be  has  the  fenfation  of  its  being  true.  Does  he  fay  he  has  the  fenfation, 
without  thinking  he  has  it  ?  No.  When  he  thinks  he  has  it,  does  he 
know,  or  docs  he  not  know,  that  he  has  it  ?  He  knows  that  he  has  it* 
When  any  thing  is  known  to  him  to  exift  in  his  fenfation,  does  he  know^ 
or  docs  he  not  know,  its  contrary  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  there  in  the 
fame  inftant  ?  He  knows  it  not  to  be  there,  if  he  knows  that  it  is  not  in  his 
thought,  he  muft  be  fenfible  that  he  knows  it  not.  What  then  f  Obfervc 
only  what  is  the  refult  of  the  argument.  What  indeed  f  It  is  a  riddle  fit  for 
the  Sphinx  to  utter.  Protagoras's  opinion  of  every  thing  is  true ;  and  yet, 
from  only  appearing  to  be  fo  to  him,  it  may  be  otherwife.  He  thinks 
It  to  be  true,  while  he  knows  not  in  what  it  differs  from  any  thing  what^ 
ever.  Beyond  his  fenfation  or  thought,  he  knows  nothing  to  be  true ; 
and  yet  he  knows  this  farther  for  a  truth,  that  he  does  not  know  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  is  obliged  to  confefs,  that  his  opinion  about  any  thing 
is  not  to  himfelf  the  meafure,  nor  his  affirmation  with  refpeft  to  it,  the 
rule  of  all  his  knowledge.*^ 

Such  is  Plato's  dialeftic  reafoning,  in  the  Theaetetus,  when  it  pro- 
ceeded  in  the  manner  of  indudion  /  and  which  is  exemplified  in  feveral 
other  of  his  dialogues,  efpecially  in  the  Gorgias,  Hippias,  Euthydemus^ 
and  Protagoras,  where  he  expofes  the  boailed  wit,  and  contutes  the  fit* 
tile  affertions  of  the  ^ophifts.  It  has  been  obferved  how  properly  So- 
crates employed  this  fpecies  of  argument  againft  them.  It  was  of  two 
kinds,  one  merely  controverfial  *,  or  Erijiic.    When  it  interred  thingt 

that 

•  The  examples  of  this  mirerablc  fophiilry  were :  **  Man  is  either  an  animali  or 
he  is  wood  and  done ;  he  is  not  the  latter,  for  he  is  animated,  and  moves  himfelf; 
and  therefore  he  is  the  former.  But,  if  an  animal,  lie  is  a  dog  or  an  ox.  When 
the  qucflion  was  put,  Is  your  father  the  fame  with  my  father  f  the  anfwer  was* 
My  father  is  cither  another  father  than  your  father,  or  the  fame  If,  then,  he  is 
another  than  your  father,  as  being  amthery  he  w>ll  not  be  a  father;  and  if  he  be  the 
fame  with  my  father,  being  the  //ww,  he  is  my  father.  Diogen.  Laert.  Kb.  j, 
rag.  195.— 6. 
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that  had  fimilitude,  to  be  the  fame,  or  i^n  a  qoeftion  being  put  which 
bad  an  alternative,  the  anfwer  to  it,  either  way,  could  always  be  render- 
ed  contradidory  to  itfelf.  The  other,  which  proceeded  not  by  contra- 
ries, but  by  confequences,  was  admitted  to  be  juft  both  in  rhetoric,  and 
in  the  di^iedic,  with  this  diftinftion  between  them,  that,  in  the  former, 
it  could  only  prx)ve  particular  truths  from  particulars  ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
univerfal  ones  could  be  inferred  from  them.  In  rhetoric,  the  inquiry  is 
not  about  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  any  aflion,  or  whether,  fpcculatively 
confidered,  it  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  only  whether  or  notfucb  a 
ibmg  was  doneJ  Hie  prcJof  •,:<herefore,  is  taken  from  the  allegation  of 
fome  particular  circomftance. known,  or  difcovenabie,  and  which  was 
moft  likely  to  have  attended  the  adion  in  queftion,  if  done;  and  it  goes 
no  farther  than  to  eftabliih  the  adnal  doing  of  it  by  a  particular  perfon. 
Thus  the  fecret  nmrdbr  may  be  proved  to  be  the  a£t  of  him,  who,  foon 
after  its  perpetration,  has  been  found  lurking,  and  ftained  with  blood. 
But  the  dialedic  having,  for  its  objed,  the  difcovery  of  fpeculative 
truths,  aflumes  a  particular  one,  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  axiomy  or  fome 
general  proportion.  In  this  manner,  if  we  inquire  whether  the  human 
foul  be  immortal,  the  firfl:  queftion  to  be  afked  is.  Can  the  living  be 
from  the  dead  ?  or,  is  it  in  nature  that  fuch  a  phenomenon  takes  place  i 
In  anfwer.  to  this,  it  muft  be  acjuiowledged,  that,  in  various  inftances, 
it  is  proved  that  contraries  are  from  contraries  ;  fo  generation  combes  from 
corruption,  waking  from  fleeping,  the  greater  from  the  lefs ;  and  the 
fame  truth  holds  converfely.  Plato,  therefore,  taking  it  for  an  axiom, 
thaft  contraries  generate  each  other,  infills  upon  it,  in  his  Phaedo,  as  a 
condufive  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  It  is  that  kind  of 
proof  adopted  in  the  fcience  of  geometry,  which  often,  indeed,  fuppofes 
the  contrary  to  what  is  implied  in  the  propofition,  and,  from  an  infe- 
rence of  one  thing  after  another,  confequent  to  that  fuppofition,  evinces 
fome  grofs  abfurdity  to  be  Incurred  by  it.  Converfant  as  Plato  was  in 
geometry,  he  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
i^ecies  of  realbning  inco  the  dialedic ;  the  parts  of  which  laid  down  or 
illuftrated  by  him,  are  reducible,  firft^  to  the  queftion,  What  a  thing  is 

li  in 

♦  Cicero  dc  Invcntionc,  lib.  i.  pag.  67.  ct  frqwcnt. 
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in  its  nature  or  eflence,  and  ntf^t  are  its  accidents  f  and  ficHj  f6r  the  in- 
▼eftigation  of  both,  to  divifion,  definition,  analyfis,  indu&ion,  and  fyilo- 
gifm.  His  knowledge  of  the  ten  Cgtegmety  or  of  fuch  a  dinifion  of  the 
genera  of  things,  and  the  modes  of  beings^  as  was  equuralent  to  that  fa- 
mous fummary  of  ail  the  conceptions  of  them  by  the  human  ttnderftand- 
ing,  is  evident  from  his  dtateftic  argumentation  tmder  one  or  other  of 
tbefe  heads,,  and  partici^^rly  in  the  fpecimen  given  of  it  in  the  Ptrmem^ 
des.  It  is  aliedged  that  he  might  owe  to  Archytas  of  Tarentum  th^ 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  Categories. 

The  abufe  of  the  dialefflc  by  the  Sophifts  was  carried,  to  the  giofleft 
extreme.  They  infifted,  that  contradi£tioss  might  be  proved  by  it  to  be 
confident ;  and  efpecially,  that  nonentity  might  be  deemed  to  have  n  f%- 
ality  of  being  as  well  as  emiiy.  Heoce  we  find,  iti  the  Sopbi/i  of  Plato  \ 
a  piece  of  motley  argumentation  about  the  preienfimis  of  a  thing  that  is 
not  J  to  contend  for  exigence  with  iSat  wbUb  is  ;  and  fome  of  the  nug». 

trtry 

*  In  Sophi(l9.rel  de  Elite.  Anaongd  other  frantic  allegations  Hpon  this- hideoiit 
topic,  it  was  faid,  thai  which  is  not,  being  the  contrary  of  that  nvhich  ij^  as  an  ^/o- 
Jite^  mud  be  Jomthing.  Although  a  negative,  it  occurs  to  the  mind  as  ^fofitive.  I£ 
it  were  an  abfolute  mm  entity^  it  coBld  not  be  ezpreded  by  any  epithet  $  and  yet»  in 
arithmetic,  flfien  fpeak  not  only  of  one,  hut  of  niiany  nothings.  A^  ft  was  air  earff 
quettion  aroongft  the  philofopfaers,  whatj^ii»o  or  tibat  which  i^not  body^  but  eon-* 
tains  it,  was  to  be  reckoned,  and  wheUier  it  might  be  femething  or  nothbg?  ibma 
of  Plato's  commentators  refer  the  part  of  his  triftic  difputations,  here  adverted  to^ 
about  that  'which  is  not,  and  that  which  is,  to  that  controverfy,  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  one  with  the  fchoolmen.  In  modern  metaphyGcs>  the  axiom, 
ix  nibih  nihHfii,  which  was  generally  maintained  amongft  the  ancient  philofophert^. 
has  been  impunged,  not  fo  much  for  its  being  contradiAory  to  creation  by  emnifeteMe 
poni^er,  but  upon  the  fceptical  ground  of  our  having  no  proper  idea  of  power  in  ge« 
neral,  or  of  any  neceflary  connedion  betwixt  a  caufe  and  iu  cfic^t ;  unlefs  ib  £ur  ai- 
thc  one  may  be  obfenred  to  follow  the  other.  If  we  reafon  upon  this  topic  a  priarif 
and  not  from  experience,  it  is  faid,  we  may  conclude,  that  any  thing  may  he  froductd- 
from  any  thing*  And  why,  indeed,  may  we  not  as  well  fay  from  nothing,  as  from  aft 
inconceivable  fomethtng,  or  an  undetermined  tmy  thing  ?  iince,.^^  ought  mie  inow^ 
or  can  reaffao  about  notJking,  it  may  not  only  have,  as  the  Et^ijiies  aliedged,  epithet* 
competent  to  it,  but  occult  properties  and  powers.  Hence  it  feems,  that,  to  an 
adept  in  fophiftry,  there  may  be  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  bodies  to  be  gene* 
rated  by  fpace  than  that  they  are  contained  in  k. 
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xogf  wd  ridiculoui  reafcoabs  ufed  hi  the  prepofteroas  conteft  are  fpeci^ied. 
To  ftigmatife  the  lNx>aclier$  of  thefe  iblecifms,  under  the  name  of  dueled 
reafbniog,  wa&  not  the  only  view  the  plulofopher  had  in  reciting  them. 
As  there  were  phyficai  philofopbers,  fuch  as  thofe  already  mentioned, 
viba,  maintaining  the  iuceffant  fluidity  of  all  things,  expunged,  upon  this 
theory^  the  reality  of  objeds^  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and 
others,  who^  holding  their  imoiutability,  rendered  them  incomprehen- 
fible,  i(  was  Plato's  aim  to  introduce  his  dodrine  with  refped  to  entity 
in  general,  as  oppofed  to  nonentity^  and  his  conception  of  real  being  as 
diftioguiihable  from  that  which  was  only  apparent  and  variable^  and  to 
fupport  thei^  tke/es;  upon  the  dialedical  ground,  which  then  was  bedrew- 
ed  with  a  variety  of  puerile  conceits,  and  fallacies,  unworthy  of  being 
called  arguments*  Yet,  as  they  were  impofing,  and  had,  with  many, 
the  credit  of  logical  acutcnefii,  the  philofopher,  it  feems,  thought  it  might 
be  a  recommendation  of  bis  genius,  to  fuch  judges,  to  play  the  Sc^hift 
in  fome  of  his  dialogues  * ;  and  it  would  be  a  miftake  to  think,  that  the 
moft  frivolous  of  them  were,  in  that  age,  accounted  as  defpicable  as  they 
might  afterwards  a4>pear,  or  as  they  are  now  juftly  deemed  by  us.  Care* 
fill,  however,  a^d  concerned  he  was,  not  to  throw  the  dialedic  reafon- 
iog  into  this  illufive  chaiinel ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  propereft  guard 
againft  fophiftry,  he  required  every  argument  to  proceed  upon  defini- 
tiQns  of!  the  term&  uled  in  it  j  and  the  rule  pointed  out  by  him  for  defi- 
ni^Pft  t  bas  been  ever  fince  fuftained  by  Logicians  as  the  befl:  general 
one*  It  prefcribes,  firft,  the  afcertaining  the  genus  of  the  thing  to  be 
^esfioedi  and  then  fuch  a  divifion  to  be  made  of  that  genus  as  may  di- 

I  i  a  ftinguifh 

*  In  proof  that  Plato  argocd  ibmetimes  eriJUcalfyf  or  in  the  contentious  manner 
of  the  orators,  and  fophifts,  for  the  fake  of  pleafing  the  Greeks  in  this  falfe  taAe» 
the  following  paiTage  may  be  quoted  from  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  lib.  i.  p.  1 12.  '  Sed 
ego  neqae  illis  alTentiebary  neqae  harum  difputationum  inventori^  et  priocipi,  longe 
omnium  in  dicendo  graTiffimo»  et  eloquentiffimoy  Platoni;  cujus,  turn  Atheni^,  dllt- 
gentius  legi  cum  Cameade,  Gorgiam ;  quo  in  fibrOy  in  hoe  raazhne  admirabor  Pla- 
«onem,  quod  mihi,  in  irridendis  oratoribas«  ipfe  efle  fummus  orator  videbatur :  Fer^ 
U  mm  £9Htraverfia  jamdin  tTqtut  Gracculos  Sgrnlnes,  coKfentknis  eufidhret,  quain  vfrrSa- 
its. 

t  Ibid,  in  Sophi£  et  in  Thtaeteto. 
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flinguifh  the  fpecies  that  may  be  comprehended  under  it.  By  taking  the 
firft  of  thefe,  or  what  may  be  called  xkizfpecificdiffirence^  and  adding  it  to- 
the  genus,  an  adequate  definition  will  be  obtained.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
if  a  Sophift  fhould  be  metaphorically  called  a  Ftjber^  and  we  would  find 
the  definition  of  bis  employment,  we  mud  firft  confider  what,  amongft, 
the  common  occupations  of  life,  a  fiiher  is  to  be  reckoned.  He  is,  in 
general^  a  man  of  craft ;  but  his  craft  differs  from  that  of  otheit,  as  it  is 
diredled  to  the  furprifing  certain  animals  fit  to  become  his  prey ;  and  he 
exercifes  it  not  for  his  pleafure  but  his  profit.  Under  thefe  predica- 
ments, a  Sophift  may  be  juftly  defined,  one  whofe  occupation  and  craft 
confift  in  enfiiaring  the  unwary,  for  the  fake  of  gain  ta  himfelf. 

The  analytical  method  of  reafoning  is  alfo  ufed  by  Plato,  although  often 
not  fufficiently  diftinguiihed  from  that  of  analogy ^  or  of  the  induffimj  al- 
ready explained.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  afliimption  is  taken  frovor 
any  ftate,  or  quality,  in  a  fenfible  objed,  and  applied  to  a  mental  or  in* 
telligible  one.  When  the  fyftem  of  all  things  is  held  to  be  one,  and  con-^ 
ne&ed,  as  in  Plato's  theory,  the  analogical  argumentation  muft  be  admit- 
ted to  be  juft  and  conclufive.  Hence  the  afcenfion  is  noade  by  this  philo- 
fopher  from  fenfible  things  to  primary  intelligiblaj  or  ideas.  Amongft  the 
examples  of  the  analyfts  *,  more  of  the  induilive  than  the  proper  kind,  we 
may  reckon  that  argument  ufed  by  him  for  the  foul's  immortality,  which 
is  taken  from  its  being  inceflantly  moved.  It  cannot,  argues  he,  have  coo-^ 
ftant  motion,  and'owe  it  ta  any  foreign  impulfe,  unlefs  a  progreflion  wcie 
abfurdly  allowed  from  finite  to  infinite.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  held  to  be 
felf-moved,  whichis  the  fame  thing  with  being  the  principle  of  motion.  But 
a  principle,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  conceived  to  be  that  which  is  un- 
generated ;  and,  where  generation  takes  not  place,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  corruption.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  human  foul,  poflefled  of  mo- 
tion, not  derived,  but  of  its  own  effence,  and  not  as  a  contingent  qualt^ 
ty,  but  as  an  inherent  principle,  muft  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  nature  fo 
permanent^  that  the  attributes  of  incorruptibility  and  immortality  are  to 
be  affigned  to  it.  There  is  likewife  another  more  loofe  mode  of  the  induc- 
tive proof,  wliich  proceeds  upon  various  fuppofitions,  made  one.  after  an- 
other^ 

^  De  Legibusy  lib.  i». 
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other,  in  order  to  confider  what  will  follow  upon  each  of  them,  and  to 
determine  in  favour  of  that  which  includes  fome  principle  not  aflumed,^ 
but  either  generally  admitted,  or  granted  to  be  true.  Plato  often  em- 
ploys it  for  procuring  unexceptionable  definitions ;  and  the  inftances  of 
it  are  mofl  remarkable  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  Parmenides,  and  Gorgias. 

As  the  dialedic,  even  under  thefe  prefcribed  rules,  was  apt  to  run 
into  diffufe  difputation,  the  more  accurate  difciples  of  the  Socratic  fchool 
faw  the  neceflity  of  dating  their  queftions  and  arguments  in  a  clofer 
form.  In  proportion  as  they  aimed  more  at  general  concluHons,  their 
propofitions  would  be  exprefled  in  more  general  terms ;  and  it  would 
be  foon  perceived  how,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  terms,  the  pre- 
mifles,  if  not  denied,  muft  neceflarily  lead  to  the  conclufion.  Thus  was 
thc/yllogi/m  introduced  into  the  dialectic ;  which,  from  a  truth  known^ 
infers  another  not  known.  In  Plato,  feveral  examples  are  found  of  the 
categorical  or  fimple,  of  the  hypothetical  and  the  mixed  fyllogifm  ;  but  its 
precife  figure  in  each  of  them  is  not  always  obferved.  As  the  dialogue 
did  not  well  admit  of  this  formality,  it  was  lefs  an  objed  of  auention. 
More  anxious  to  repel  the  infults  of  the  Sophifts  upon  all  juft  reafoning, 
than  to  prefcribe  to  real  inquirers  after  truth,  the  particular  modes  of 
argumentation,  the  philofopher  difcovers  his  acutenefs,  chiefly,  in  pur^ 
fuing  the  former  through  all  their  fubterfuges  in  difputation  ;  and  has 
given,  in  his  Euthydemus,  and  fome  other  dialogues,  the  proper  keys 
for  their  dete&ion. 

Etymology  J  or  the  proper  ufe  of  words  and^;i//7Ar,  and  the  rhetorical* 
art,  as  conftituted  upon  thefe,  are  fubjefts  of  the  dialectic  ♦,  copioufly 
treated  by  this  eminent  inftrudor  in  its  various  branches.    But  it  would 
be  a  mangling  of  the  Cratylus,  the  Phaedrus,  and  the  Gorgias,  by  any 

one 

*  Tbe  dialogues  of  Plato  have  been  dlilihguiniedy  according  to  their  fuppofed 
energies^  firft  into  thofe  of  the  Gymnaftic  and  jigoniftlc  kind,  and  then  fubdivided  vn* 
to  Xhofc  C2l\cd  MajeutiCf  Pyraftict  EndeGiCf  and  jf»atre/fth.  The  if).  Signifies  the 
nurjing  the  dialeAical  (Indent  in  the  knowledge  of  his  art.  The  2d,  The  trial  and 
cxercife  of  his  powers.  The  3d,  His  ufe  of  demonftrative  proofs.  And  the  4th, 
The  fubverfion  of  the  arguments  of  the  antagonift.  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  3.  p.  193. 
Thei  number  of  his  genuine  dialogues  is  reckoned,  in  whole^  to  amount  to  fifty-fix^ 
and  that  of  his  moral  epjftles,  which  remaini  to  thirteen. 
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one  not  attempting  a  tranilation  of  tbefe  dialogues,  to  deliver  a  fummarf 
of  the  topics  they  contain.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
Plato's  compofitions,  know,  that,  in  them,  he  ufes  all  the  freedom  of  tlie 
dialogue ;  and  that  he  often  takes  occafion,  when  a  difcourie  is  iauo* 
duced  upon  any  of  the  liberal  or  praGUcal  arts,  or  on  the  moral  virtues, 
to  illuftrate  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  while  he  delineates  the  parti- 
cular art,  or  the  virtue,  he  unfolds  or  demonstrates  fome  general  truth 
of  the  intelledual,  or  Theological  kind.  This  is  remarkably  evinced 
in  the  Gorgiasy  where  the  thetorician's  art  is  examined,  and  proved  to 
be  perfeded,  not  by  the  beft  rules  of  elocution,  or  the  faculty  of  pediia- 
fion  alone,  but  by  the  orator's  poiTeiling  the  maflery  of  his  paffions,  aad, 
as  a  proficient  in  the  moral  fcience,  capable  of  infpiring  his  bearers  widi 
the  principles  of  it.  After  feveral  comparifbns  of  the  profeffion  with 
other  employments,  and  illufions  to  the  unworthy  and  venal  aims  of  the 
common  tribe  of  Rhetoricians,  fuch  tranfitions  are  made,  at  every  new. 
glofs  of  the  fubjed,  to  fome  theory,  either  mythological  or  moral,  civii 
or  political,  that  few  of  the  dialogues  abound  with  fo  great  a  variety  of 
inllrudive  topics  and  obfervations.  In  this  manner  does  Plato  ihow  his 
poetical  genius  in  the  dialogue  to  be  comparable  with  that  of  Homer  ia 
epic  compofition  ;  for,  while  he  cannot  be  (aid  to  fbriake  his  fubjed^  or 
to  forbear  the  difquifitive  reafoning  of  a  philofopher,  he  finds  it  eafy,  ia 
his  theory,  to  conned  the  fenfible  world  with  the  iotdledual,  and  make 
every  hinge  of  his  argument  ferve  as  a  decent  pafTport  from  the  one  in* 
to  the  other. 

In  the  Platonic  philofophy,  metaph^Hs  are  comprehended  in  the  dia« 
led  part;  nor  is  the  fcience  of  the  former  fo  much  feparated  fironi 
pbjfusj  but  that  the  true  fyitem  *  of  the  latter  is  held  forth  as  the  fource 
cf  all  real  knowledge  in  metaphyfics«  However  effential  the  difference 
be  reckoned  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings;  however  to  be 
difcriminaced  matter  from  forms,  fubilances  from  qualities  or  accidents, 
in  the  vifible  world,  and  in  the  human  compofition ;  there  is  furdy  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds,  there  is  a  (7^  of  natural  things,  in 

whatever 


^  Plalo's  difciple,  Xenocrates,  is  hedged  Co  hav<  firft  divided  the  fcienccs  into 
the  Dialedicy  Phyfics,  and  Ethics. 
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whatever  manner  it  may  be  accounted  for,  in^hich  proves  that  thefe  two 
diftinguiihable  beings  may,  and  do»  confift  together ;  and,  therefore,  the 
reafoning  about  the  one  mud  have  a  connexion  with  that  upon  the 
other.  Various  and  oppoflte  have  «the  hypothefes  of  philofophers  been 
about  the  general  fyftem  of  things  ;  efpecially  when  it  was  confidered 
by  them  either  as  one,  effentially^  without  any  diftin£tion  of  qualities,  or 
as  two^  with  fuch  difference  of  one  thing  from  another,  that  each  could 
never  exift  in  the  fame  manner,  and  be  as  one  with  the  other ;  although 
it  was  poffible  that  certain  attributes  of  the  one  might  be  communicated 
to  the  other.  Amongft  fpeculative  philofophers,  two  have  been  men- 
tioned, Parmenides  and  Protagoras,  as  holding  the  mod  contrary  opi- 
nions, and  the  confutation  of  the  principle  of  the  latter  has  been  given. 
Befide  the  grofs  abfurdity  of  that  of  the  former,  which  reprobated  ma- 
tion  in  the  world,  the  hypothefis  of  a  one  genus  of  all  things  is  unintel- 
figible,  fmce  it  contains  a  finite  and  an  indefinite  idea,  a  genus  of  one 
and  any  thin^,  or  of  a  nothing  known }  and  it  can  be  more  certainly 
affirmed  that  there  are  different  ipecies  of  things,  than  that  they  are  one^^ 
Mj  undivided,  and  infinite.  Plato,  however,  chofe  to  difcufs  the  argu- 
ment with  Parmenides,  and  his  difciple  Zeno,  in  another  manner.  The 
firft  he  knew  to  have  been  in  intimacy  with  the  two  Pythagoreans,  Dio- 
chetes  and  Amenias  ;  and  that,  having  owed  to  the  latter  his  converfion 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  *,  it  m^ht  be  prefumed  that  he  would  not  be 
altogether  avcrfe  to  entertain  fome  principles  of  their  fyftem,  which  he 
had  early  learned.  His  theory  of  the  one-all,  and  immoveable^  derived 
from  Xenophanes,  required  much  explication ;  and  it  was  not  unlikely 
that,  now  in  his  old  age,  he  would  be  difpofed  to  give  fuch  an  account 
ef  it  as  might  correfpond  to  that  theory  which  Plato  had  framed,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  the  mod  plauf>ble  one  for  reconciling  the  two 
oppoflte  fyftems,  that  then  divided  almofl:  the  whole  of  the  philofophers 
about  the  mobility  or  immobility  of  all  things  in  the  world. 

It  is  at  leaft,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  as  this,  about  Parmenides's  tem- 
per  in  philofophifing,  that  Plato  is  reckoned  to  have  compofed  his  noted 
dialogue  of  that  name,  in  which  he  introduces  Socrates,  then  young, 

commencing 


Diogen.  Laert  lik.  j^  pag.  560* 
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commencing  the  difpute  about  idfas^  with  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  After 
being  for*a  while  maintained  between  the  firft  and  the  fecond,  it  con* 
cladea  with  a  mod  fubtile  and  elaborate  dedudion  of  the  concepcioiis 
cf  the  lad  of  them  upon  the  intricate  fubject ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  at 
wai  agreeable  to  Plato's  theory  about  the  exiilence  and  nature  of  idSao* 

'^  But,  without  impugning  the  inference  made  by  yon  *"  iaid  So* 
crates  to  Zeno,  "  I  would  put  a  queftion  upon  it*     Things,  yoa  £17, 
cannot  be  like  and  unlike,  when  they  participate  of  one  em  ;  yet,  moBf 
it  not  be  conceived  that  there  are  ctrtdin  JpecM  of  things,  or  ideas  a£ 
likenefs  and  unlikenefs,  apart  from  the  things  themfelves,  in  which  I 
and  \  cu,  or  any  two  perfons,  participate,  and,  therefore,  agree  in  call- 
ing lome  ihiags  like,  and  others  unlike,  or  faying,  that  they  are  fimilar 
to  one  another,  or  diOimilar,  according  to  this  common  and  participated 
idea;  and,  confequeotly,  that  things  are  to  be  accounted  not  one  alone, 
but  divers,  and  many  alfo  ?  Argumentation  only  trifles,  when  a  fuppofi- 
tion  is  fo  framed,  that  genus  znd/pecies  not  being  diftinguiflied,  it  infefs, 
that  no  didference  can  be  made  in  things,  and  that,  being  in  one  ftate, 
they  cannot  move,  being  like  one  another,  or  unlike,  neither  of  thefe 
conditions  is  convertible  into  its  oppofite.     No  one  admires  his  inge- 
nuity in  reafoning,  who  undertakes,  in  fenfible  things,  to  prove  himldf 
to  be  one,  and  many  ;  fuppofing  his  head  to  be  one  thing,  his  feet  an- 
other, and  his  hand  a  third ;  and  yet  he,  participating  in  thefe  many,  to 
be  one  perfon.     But,  if  he  ihould  affirm  that  one  is  many,  or,  as  has 
been  already  dated,  that  likenefs  and  unlikenefs,  one  and  multitude, 
(late  and  motion,  when  taken  for  feparate  fpecies,  or  ideas  diftinft  from 
one  another,  and  ftill  offer  to  prove  them  to  be  one,  fuch  an  argument, 
if  it  could  be  formed,  would  be  curious  indeed,  and  deferve  admiration. 
You,  Zeno,  I  fhould  wiOi  to  make  trial  of  that  dialectic  acutenefs,  for 
which  you  are  famed,  upon  this  ftale  of  the  queftion."  After  fomc  paule 
in  the  difcourfe,  Parmenides  faid,  "  It  appears  that  you  would  have  us 
underftand  that  ideas,  \%hich  are  incorporeal  fpecies  of  things,  may  be 
confidered  in  three  feveral  fhapes ;  as  they  are  apart  by  themfelves ; 
and,  alfo,  as  they  exift  in  the  things  which  participate  of  them;  and 

you 

•  Plato  in  ParireLLiJc,  vc!  dt  uno  rsrum  omnium  priacipio,  vcl  de  Idcif.* 
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you  feem  to  intimate,  that  their  iimilitudes  or  images,  participated  of  by 
us,  are  another  didincb  ftate  of  them ;  and,  under  thefe  predicaments, 
you  prefume  it  may  follow,  that  they  are  ene^  and  many."  *'  It  is  my 
meaning,"  replied  Socrates.  ^*  You  muil  then  fuppofe  that  there  is  one 
differential,  and  fpecific  idea  of  what  is  good,  and  what  is  juft,  and  what 
is  honed,  and  of  other  things  of  that  nature."  '^  I  think  it  con- 
ceivable," faid  Socrates.  ^^  Do  you  imagine  the  fame  with  refpe£k  to 
feniible  things  as  of  man ;  ^  for  inftance,  that,  befide  the  perception  of 
this  or  that  particular  man,  there  is  what  may  be  exprefled  by  the  term 
bomoniety^  or  an  idea  of  man  in  general ;  and  fo,  likewife,  of  fire  and 
water  ?  and,  defcending  lower  ftill,  it  may  be  alked,  if  it  obtains  in  mud, 
and  draws,  and  grubs  ^,  and  fuch  minutiae  of  nature  ?"  ^'  About  the 
latter,"  anfwered  Socrates,  "  there  is  a  diflSculty ;  but  I  pretend  not  to 
reply  to  every  objeftion,  and  wifli  rather  to  hear  your  reafoning  on  the 
general  qucftion." 

"  It  is  involved  in  much  perplexity,"  faid  Parmenides,  "  and  you  are 
yet  too  young  in  philofophy  to  be  aware  of  all  the  contradictions  attend- 
ing fuch  an  bypothefis.  For,  let  me  a(k  you.  Does  not  every  thing  that 
participates  of  fpecies  do  fo,  either  in  part  or  in  whole ;  or,  is  there  any- 
other  mode  of  its  participation  ?"  "  There  is  no  other,"  anfwered  So- 
crates ;  ^'  yet  why,  in  the  prefent  quellion,  may  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  participation  is  of  one  whole  ?"  And  thus,"  anfwered  Parmenides, 
'^  you  would  have  one  and  the  fame  thing,  exifting  feparately  in  feveral 
things,  to  be  no  more  than  one  in  them  all ;  contrary  to  every  arith* 
metical  or  geometrical  idea."  *'  Not  fo  contradictory  as  you  apprehend 
it,"  faid  Socrates,  "  is  my  notion ;  fince,  at  lead,  it  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  conception  we  have  of  one  and  the  fame  day ;  which,  although- 
no  more  than  one  in  exidence,  is  yet,  as  fuch,  prefent,  in  every  indant 
of  time,  with  many  things,  and  dill  is  not  conceived  to  be  divided  from 

K  k  itfelf, 

•  It  appears  not  only  from  ihis  allowed  difficulty,  but  from  the  general  ftrain  of 
the  dialogue,  that  Plato  was  well  awart  of  feme  unanfwcrablc  objcdions  that  might 
be  made  to  his  ftrange  theory  of  ideas;  and,  therefore,  he,  at  firft,  delivers  it,  not 
fo  mnch  as  having  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  as  what  might  afford  grounds  of  curi- 
ous and  plaufhle  rca<bn«ng.  It  mufl  be  added,  indeed,  that,  as  he  had  the  view  of 
making  it  a  part  of  his  fyftem,  he  tries  all  his  dialeAic  fubtiliiy  In  its  fupport,  and 
hides,  often,  the  fallacy  of  it,  by  a  dexterous  and  inimitable  acceleration  of  his  ar* 
gurcent. 
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itfelf,  or  reduced  to  any  partition  of  its  unity."  "  It  is  but  a  flender 
covering  for  a  contradiftion  which  you  have  hit  upon,*'  anfwered  Par- 
menides ;  "  and  you  mud  be  fenfible  that  it  will  never  bear  either  a 
phyfical  or  dialectic  examination."  Socrates  having  then  aflced,  in 
what  way  it  was  poffible  that  fpecies  of  things,  or  ideas,  could  be  par- 
ticipated of  in  the  fliape  of  one  by  many,  if  it  were  not  either  by  wholes 
or  by  parts,  a  fubtilc  difcuflion  enfues  of  the  intricate  point ;  which^ 
without  attempting  to  copy  the  almoft  inexplicable  ftrain  of  the  dia-* 
logue,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  intelligible,  from  the  following  view 
of  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  collcfted  not  from  the  Parmenides  only ^  but 
from  other  paflages  of  his  works  that  ferve  to  exhibit  it. 

Manifeft  it  is,  from  the  ciearell  reafon,  that  we  fee,  hear,  and  feel, 
not  //2,  but  by  the  miniftry  of  the  corporeal  organs  ;  and  that  the  ability 
of  diilinguifliing  what  is  feen,  what  is  beard,  and  what  is  felt,  depends 
upon  a  faculty  fuperior  to  the  fenfes  *,  and  that  nothing  is  comprehen- 
iible  to  us  as  one,  or  the  fame,  equal  or  unequal,  like  or  unlike,  but  in 
confequence  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  conceive  it  under  one  diftin£): 
idea.  This  conception  of  a  thing  in  the  form  of  a  fpecific  idea,  as 
much  proves  the  feparate  exiftence  of  ideas,  or  incorporeal  fpecies  of 
being,  or  eflfences,  as  the  notice  we  have  from  the  fenfes  about  external 
objeds  aflfords  an  evidence  of  their  entity.  A  juft  phyfical  f  theory, 
therefore,  may  rcfolve  the  principles  of  the  univerfe  into  three,  Z)«/y, 
matter^  and  forms  of  things,  which  may  be  called  icfeas.  The  latter  are 
the  exemplars  J  2SteT  which  all  things  were  made  in  the  vifible  world. 
Ever  exifting,  they  are  immutable  and  permanent  in  their  nature; 
while  all  corporeal  things,  conftituted  of  matter,  and  of  their  fignatures, 
are  unftable,  and  in  perpetual  mutation.  They  are,  in  refpeft  of  the 
rational  fouls  of  men,  primary  intelligibles  ;  but  fuperior  beings  can  only 
contemplate  them  in  their  effential  forms.  The  common  notions  which 
men  have  of  things  J  from  their  fenfations,  or  from  the  images  of  them 
in  the  phantqfia^  are  not  ideas,  but  various,  unconneded,  and  tranfient 
perceptions  of  (ingulars.  Upon  them,  no  certain  knowledge  can  be 
founded,  no  fcience  built,  no  demonRration  formed.     Hints  only,  and 

inlets 

♦  Plato  In  Theaeteto,  vcl  dc  Scicnli;u  f  Apuleiui  de  dogmatc 

^latonisi  lib.  i.     Fiato  in  Parmenide.  ^  In  Sophifto,  vel  de  ente. 
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inlets  they  are,  to  thofe  fcientiSc  attainments  v.hich  arife  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  and  to  contemplate  things,  as 
they  are  conftituted  in  the  order  of  nature,  which  has  made  fmgulars 
reducible  to  certain  fpecies,  or  combinations  of  them,  while  the  latter, 
upon  a  proper  inveftigation,  may  be  pronounced  to  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  and  many. 

True  philofophy  muft  ever  rejeft,  as  contradidory  to  common  reafon, 
the  hypothefis,  that  all  things  are  of  one  nature,  or  kind  of  being  *,  and 
that  body  differs  not  effcntially  from  foul,  and  matter  from  form,  or 
mind.  Nor  are  thofe  philofophers  to  be  admired  for  their  penetration, 
who,  admitting  a  difUndlion  of  the  genus  of  things,  maintain  that  the 
whole  fubfift  under  one  condition  ;  either  that  of  ftate  or  of  motion. 
Did  they,  inftead  of  advancing,  as  fome  of  them  do,  that  the  univerfe  is 
alternately  made  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  one  by  concord  -,  and  many, 
and  diflferent  things,  by  difcord,  fay  only  what  is  more  intelligible ;  that 
the  two  conditions  of  ftate  and  motion  are  found  in  it ;  and  then  confi- 
der  what  beings  are  the  uniform  and  permanent,  and  what  the  multifa- 
rious and  changeable,  they  would  probably  form  a  jufter  theory,  if  they 
did  not  arrive  at  the  truth.  They  might,  perhaps,  learn  not  only  to 
diftinguifli  the  different  attributes  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  natures, 
but  how  they  may,  in  the  cafe  of  our  perceptions,  improperly  called 
ideas^  be  fo  combined,  that  the  feemingly  contradidory  propofition  of  a 
one  and  many,  in  the  fame  thing,  may  be  affirmed.  Every  thing  in 
nature  that  is  one  hath  a  particular  eflence,  but  not  in  itfelf,  as  a  lin- 
gular, but  only  in  conne&ion  with  its  clafs  of  incorporeal  and  fpecific 
forms  f .  The  fight  and  perception  of  a  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mineral,  is 
no  more  than  the  fenfible  exhibition  of  an  intelligible  idea,  which  is  it- 
felf an  elTence,  independent  of  any  individual  of  them ;  and,  unlefs  it 
were  fuch,  every  man's  mutable  or  diflferent  perception  of  the  fame 
thing  might  be  deemed  its  fpecific  form,  that  may  exifl,  or  not  exift, 
according  to  his  pleafure.  But  natural  reafon  reprobates  this  confufion, 
and  the  mind,  in  every  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  objefts, 
endeavours  to  arrange  its  perceptions  of  them  under  certain  general 

K  k  2  heads, 

*  In  Sophifta,-  vel  de  mtc.  f  la  Panncxiidcr 
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heads,  whence  may  be  formed  a  diftindive  notion  of  them ;  and  it  has 
ground  to  infer  that  this  conceived  notion  may  be  true,  and,  according 
to  the  real  nature  of  things,  not  relatively  alone,  and  from  its  appearing 
fo,  but  becaufe  it  has,  in  the  univerfe,  its  intelligible  form,  which  is  re- 
fleded  to  us,  although  imperfedly,  through  the  medium  of  fenfible  and 
particular  objeds.  The  fpecific  idea,  therefore,  is  to  be  conceived  as 
a  one  whole,  in  and  by  itfelf,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  foundation 
and  caufe  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  many  Jingulars  comprehended  under 
it.  It  both  combines,  and  makes  a  difference,  amongft  the  claiTes  of  beings 
that  have  effence  only  in  communication  with  it.  The  ideal  form  is  one 
thing,  and  the  individuals  it  contains,  another,  but,  taken  together,  (and 
fcparated  altogether,  in  nature,  they  cannot  be),  they  may  properly  be 
pronounced  to  be  one  and  many:  For,  what  is  unity  in  tht Jpccies  is  mul- 
titude in  ih^ Jingulars  ;  what  is  identity  in  the  one,  is  diverfity  in  the 
other ;  and  what  is  (late  in  the  former  is  motion  in  the  latter  *.  Thefe 
are  different  properties,  which  diftinguifti  intelligible  things  from  fen- 
fible, real,  and  permanent  effences  from  the  imaginary  and  tranfient,  and 
the  intelleftual  world  from  the  corporeal.  To  be  at  one,  and  to  ftand, 
is  competent  to  the  firft  ;  to  be  never  the  fame,  but  to  flow,  is  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  fecond.  All  human  fcience  depends  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  exiftence  and  operation  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  beings  in  the 
world.  It  cannot  take  knowledge  of  the  indefinite  number,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  infinity  of  fingulars,  unlefs  fo  far  a3  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  conceptions  oi  /pedes ^  under  feveral  ties  of  a  one  being,  or  na- 
ture, which  render  them  intelligible,  by  their  having  fimilarity,  or  difli- 
milarity  f .  JSTeither  is  one^  abftradly  conceived,  and  without  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  foundation,  and  to  have  the  power  of  number,  the  ob- 
jeO:  of  fcience.  Unite  is  not  multiplied,  nor  added  to,  from  itfelf,  but 
receives  augmentation  by  being  joined  with  another^  and  not  the  fame,  . 
unite.  By  combination  with  this  other,  the  perception  of  an  equal 
number  is  obtained  ;  and  equality  appears  to  be  the  refuk  of  identity 
and  diverfity.  Ideas,  therefore,  under  the  defcription  of  them  that  has 
b^en  given,  may  be  reckoned  to  operate,  in  regard  to  human  fcience, 

as 

^  In  Sopbilla.  f  In  Parroenidc. 
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as  contraries  are  allowed  by  philofophers  to  do,  in  natural  things.  By 
the  combination  of  two  oppofite  elements,  a  third  is  produced,  which, 
although  participating  of  both,  difcovers  the  predominant  power  of  one ; 
for,  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal  power,  they  would  deftroy 
each  other,  and  nothing  could  be  generated  from  them.  Still,  it  mult 
be  confeffed,  that  ideal  forms  are  only  *,  after  a  manner,  reprefented  to 
human  minds,  by  faint  likenefies  of  them  :  So  the  images  of  bodies  arc 
feen  in  water,  or  in  different  mirrors.  But,  as  mathematical  lines,  and 
figures,  and  arithmetical  numerations,  tranfcend  bodies,  and  exhibit  a 
kind  of  fcience  detached  from  them,  fo  the  intelligent  power  of  the 
mind,  when  duly  exercifed,  rifes  to  higher  conceptions,  and  fuch  as,  if 
not  adequate,  are  yet  analogous  to  the  incorporeal,  and  unchangeable 
forms  of  things.  Thefe  abftrad  fpeculations  are  therefore  to  be  culti- 
vated  as  the  bed  preparatives  to  the  fcience  of  univerfaU^  which  refem- 
bles  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  the  only  invariable  exemplars  of  truth. 

The  conceptions  of  one  and  another,  identity  and  diverfity,  ftate  and 
motion,  are  not  varied  in  the  human  mind,  but  always  prefented  to  it  f 
in  the  fame  light.  Neither  does  it  err  in  referring  like  things  to  like- 
nefs,  as  their  fource ;  what  appears  good  to  goodnefs;  fair  to  pulchri- 
tude ;  ufeful  to  utility ;  and  fo,  alfo,  it  may  be  faid  of  their  contraries. 
As  types  of  unchangeable  ideas,  they  are  the  foundations  of  fcience,  and 
demonftrable  truths.  But  it  is  other  wife  with  the  perceptions  arifing 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  external  fenfes,  and  the  memory.  The  ve- 
rity or  falfity  of  what  is  apprehended,  then  depends  upon  the  exaclnefs 
of  the  picture  taken  into  the  imagination,  which,  from  negligence  or 
confufion,  may  fometiraes  adopt  an  erroneous  one,  or  the  memory  may 
fail  in  recoUeding  the  firft  communicated,  and  jufter  image.  Thus,  a 
perfon  having  only  flightly  obferved  the  countenance  and  gefture  of 
Socrates,  may,  on  meeting  with  Plato,  imagine,  from  fome  fancied  like- 
nefs  between  them,  that  he  beheld  the  mader,  and  not  the  difciple. 
Evident  it  is,  from  inftances  of  this  kind,  that  a  meafure  of  deception 
attends  our  paffive  and  lefs  intelligent  faculties;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fen- 
fes^ 

•  In  Thcactcto,  ct  in  Dialog,  dc  Repulilca,  lib.  7.  f  In  Theactcto. 
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fes,  imagination,  and  memory.  When  under  the  correAion  of  common 
Jen/ej  born  with  men,  they  can  produce  no  more  than  true  opinion^  always 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fuperior  reach  of  the  dialectic,  or/cienti/lc 
rcafon.  Rational  judgment  is  the  firft  opening  of  the  mind  to  it ;  but, 
being  converfant  with  fenfible  things,  or  thofe  of  a  mixed  nature,  it  can- 
not  obtain  the  denomination  of  intelUitual  knowledge,  and  only  can 
have  that  of  natural  underjiatuiing^  not  without  the  intervention  offenfe. 
Pure  intelleft,  indeed  ^,  is  only  competent  to  the  unembodied  ftate  of 
tht  foul;  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  not  only  underftands  that  Ihc 
kno'u.'s  feme  things  but  alfo,  that^^  does  not  know  others^  and,  therefore, 
mui!  be  iar^pofed,  either,  from  her  conftitution,  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing tiicni,  or,  from  her  prefent  condition,  under  an  oblivion  with  refpeft 
to  them.  Yet,  that  the  human  foul  hath  a  wing  of  knowledge,  which 
may  be  called  reminifcence^  fuperior  to  memory,  appears  evident  from 
what  is  performed  by  her,  when  recoUefted,  and  in  difcourfe  with  her- 
felf.  The  imagination  may  be  compared  to  a  waxen  tablet,  paffive  alto* 
gether  to  the  figures  imprinted  upon  it.  The  images  and  notions  of 
things,  coUefted  from  fenfe  and  memory,  in  the  phantajia^  are  but  like 
unconnefbed  lines,  and  figures,  traced  out  for  the  foul's  infpedion, 
which  avails  to  convert  them  into  an  intelligible  character.  She  com- 
prehends the  reformation  of  them  (he  has  made,  and  recognifes  her  &» 
culty  in  it,  not  as  a  new  acquifition,  or  as  derived  from  the  perceptions 
of  the  fenfes,  but  as  an  original  one  poflfefled  by  her,  ^nd  almofl  fup- 
prefied ;  until  rccollefted,  and  revived  by  palpable  memorials  of  abftrad 
and  intellectual  knowledge,  found  within  herfelf. 

In  connection  with  what  Plato  delivers  about  the  reminifcence  of  the 
human  foul,  we  may  here  introduce  fome  of  his  arguments  for  proving 
its  immc^tality.  1  he  proof  of  it,  taken  from  the  foul  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  has  been  mentioned  ;  and  that  which  holds  forth  the 
Pythagorean  do£lrine  of  its  pre-exiftence  to  the  body,  more  properly 
coincides  with  his  pbjfual  theory.  But  there  are  arguments  of  the  dia- 
ledic  kind,  infifted  upon  in  his  Phaedrus  and  Phaedo,  and  other  dia«> 
!ogue^,  which  deferve  attention. 

That 

•  Ibid  inTheaeut. 
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That  life  fliould  be  from  death,  as  death  comes  from  precedent  life, 
is  no  inconfiftency,  either  in  reafon  or  in  nature.  Contraries^  which 
have  no  medium^  are  juftly  afl'uraed,  in  human  apprehenfion,  to  be  gene- 
rable  from  each  other  ;  for  no  reafon  can  ever  be  aiSgned,  why  the  one 
fhould  be  reckoned  to  pre-exift,  or  to  be  fubfequent  to  the  other-  Light 
and  darknefs,  weak  and  ftrong,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  vigilant  or  dor- 
mant ftate  of  any  creature,  are  repugnancies,  which  exiil  not  at  once, 
and  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  any  fuppofed  alteration  of  one  of  them  iui- 
plies  the  intervention  of  the  other.  Hence,  in  the  corporeal  world, 
natural  generations  appear  to  take  place,  in  the  way  of  conftant  and 
perpetual  rotation,  either  from  a  compofition  of  their  parts  to  their  dif- 
folution,  or  from  this  to  that  of  their  temporary  combinations.  This 
viciffitude  is  not  only  feen  in  mineral  bodies,  and  in  vegetables,  but  alfo 
in  fome  creatures,  having  apparent  life,  which  feem  to  die,  only  in  or- 
der to  be  revived.  If  it  were  otherwife  appointed,  and  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture had  an  unfurmountable  boundary,  if  her  exertions  were  confined 
to  one  tenor,  ilTuing  in  a  termination  that  had  no  recour/e,  it  would  be 
highly  credible  that  all  things  were  fubjefted  to  one  action,  and  one 
paflion,  and  that  the  one  was  finally,  and  forever,  to  be  concluded  in 
the  other.  Endymion^  once  fallen  afleep,  as  the  poets  feign,  could  never 
awake,  or  the  primitive  huddle  of  nature  into  one  confufed  chaos,  or 
dormitory^  might  be  verified.  But  this  hypothefis  is  reprobated  by  all 
things  that  we  fee  in  nature,  which  exhibits,  inceffantly,  a  circuit  of  ac- 
lion,  a  paffage  from  motion  fufpended  to  motion  renewed,  and  from 
debility  to  vigour,  or  elfe  in  the  contrary  career.  Is,  then,  the  human 
conftitution,  or  the  foul,  which  is  the  aftive  principle  in  it,  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  procedure  that  univer- 
fally  obtains  in  nature,  of  which  it  is  a  part  ?  Or,  are  we  to  imagine 
that  nature  here  alone  fails,  and  wants  the  power  to  renovate  this  por- 
tion of  her  works  ?  The  prefumption  lies  ftrongly  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion ;  and  it  may  well  be  inferred,  that  the  foul  becomes  not 
quiefcent  in  the  death  of  the  body,  but  that,  having  in  herfelf  the  power 
of  animation,  (he  lofes  it  not,  but  continues  to  exert  it  in  fome  new 
corporeal  form. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  why  may  not  the  human  foul,  although  a  diftind  eflence  from 
the  body,  be  worn  out  with  aftion,  and,  after  various  tranfitions  from 
one  corporeal  vehicle  to  another,  at  length  be  diffolved,  and  vanifh  into 
air  ?  In  reply  to  this  queftion,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  what  is  meant  by 
diflblution,  and  whether  it  can  be  underftood  to  be  that  kind  of  paffion 
which  the  foul  may  be  fuppofed  to'  undergo.  When  we  fay  of  a  thing, 
that  it  can  be  diffolved,  it  is  conceived  to  be  not  a  fimpk  cffcnce,  but 
one  compounded  of  parts,  feparable  from  one  another ;  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  feparability  of  its  parts,  it  may  lofe  the  confiflency 
of  its  form,  and  be  reduced  either  into  a  different  one,  or  into  a  variety 
of  concretions  and  figures.  But,  how  does  it  appear  that  the  foul's 
effence  confifts  in  any  compofition  of  parts  ?  There  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent about  this  internal  principle,  than  that  its  rational  thoughts  and 
conceptions  are  not  divifible  into  parts,  and  that  the  fuppofition  of  it 
implies  the  greateft  abfurdity  *•  Partaking  of  intellefl,  its  effence  mud 
be  conceived  to  be  congenial  to  that  of  things  incorporeal  and  intellec- 
tual ;  to  ideas  that  are  one,  and  indivifible  and  immutable,  and,  there- 
fore, everlafling*  But,  may  not  its  effence  confift  in  a  harmony  fup* 
ported  upon  its  connection  with  the  body,  and,  therefore,  ceafmg  with 
it  ?  lliis  allegation  excludes  its  pre-exiftence,  which  is  probable ; 
but,  confidered  without  regard  to  that  probability,  it  may  be  proved  in 
itfelf  to  be  abfurd.  Every  kind  of  harmony,  whether  that  of  artificial, 
founds,  or  of  voices,  or  of  words,  or  of  all  thefe  taken  together,  is  ftill 
refolvable  into  its  conftituent  parts,  and  can  rife  to  no  other  fpecies  of 
it  than  what  they  are  capable,  jointly,  to  produce.  Bur,  into  what 
concords  of  the  bodily  fenfes,  of  feeing,  hearing,  touching,  and  tafting, 
is  it  poflible  to  trace  the  rational  faculties  of  the  human  foul }  which 
perceives  and  contemplates  objefts  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  ' 
them  ?  It  may  be  further  a&cd.  Why,  if  in  native  congeniality  with  the 
body,  it  fhould  at  all  appear  adverfe  to  bodily  affedions,  and,  inftead 
of  correfponding  with,  be  often  obferved  to  oppofe  and  to  controuL 
them :  It  urges,  occafionally,  the  enduring  of  third  and  hunger,  fevere 
exercifes,  and  the  hardeft  difcipline  j  and,  as  Homer  juftly  reprefents 

his 

*  Ifi  Dialog,  dc  Republica,  lib.  lo. 
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his  hero  in  foHloquy,  it  roufes  itfelf  to  fortitude  in  maintaining  fuch  ' 
oppolition.  *•  Bear,  yet,  thi$  grief,  my  heart"  fays  Ulyffes,  **  for  a 
heavier  thou  haft  known."  This  fpeech  would  be  ridiculous  if  the  foul's 
chief  qualification  was  to  harmonife  with  the  bodily  appetites ;  and,  if 
its  effence  were  not  evinced  to  be  fomething  more  divine  than  harmony 
itfelf;  a  principle  poflefled  of  intelligence  in  itfelf,  and  qualified  to  have 
the  command  of  the  corporeal  nature,  and  to  a£t  in  imitation  of  celeftial 
beings,  difengaged  from  its  thraldom. 

What  lefs  than  immortal  duration  can  be  afcribed  to  the  foul,  which, 
to  every  thing  that  receives  it,  is  the  principle  of  life  ?  It  cannot  be 
where  death  is ;  no  more  than  equality  can  confift  with  inequality, 
ftraight  with  crooked  *,  hot  with  cold.  For,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  argument  of  contraries  being  generated  from  contraries,  would  here 
be  erroneoufly  applied.  The  queftion  is  not,  whether  oppofites  in  na- 
ture, fuch  as  generation  and  corruption,  may  alternately  arife  from  each 
other  J  but  whether,  as  convertible  conceptions,  the  one  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  place  of  the  other,  or,  both  being  fuppofed  the  fame  ideal  fpe- 
cies,  they  may  co-exift  in  one  fubjeft  at  the  fame  time?  We  fay  not  of 
the  contrary  elements  f  of  fire  and  fnow,  heat  and  cold,  that  they  have 
a  common  effence,  and  are  generated  together ;  but  only,  that  they  may 
be  fucceffively  produced.  Their,  oppofite  natures  are  confidered  as  ir- 
reconcileable  with  each  other ;  and  that,  where  one  of  them  intervenes, 
the  other  is  reckoned  either  to  perifh  or  to  fly  off.  Such  is  the  theory 
to  be  held  with  refpeft  to  the  human  foul ;  which,  as  the  principle  of 
animation  to  body  can  never  alter,  or  be  converted  into  its  contrary,  or 
that  which  is  void  of  life.  In  the  difeafe  and  death  of  the  body,  it  be* 
comes  not  corruptible  and  mortal ;  but,  preferving  its  fpecies,  and  with- 
drawing from  its  contrary,  it  remains  entire,  and  unhurt,  in  every  cor- 
poreal change. 

Whatever  perifhes  in  nature,  is  deftroyed,  not  by  a  foreign,  or  ad- 
ventitious  evil,  but  by  an  intrinfic  one  of  its  own  |,  or  its  particular  de- 
fers.   The  fource  of  the  evil  muft  be  found  in  the  thing  itfelf.     So  we 

L 1  may 
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may  obferve  corruptions  to  take  place  in  natural  bodies,  which  are»  from 
their  heterogeneous,  or  weak  conlUtution,  liable  to  decay.  But  what 
can  we  reckon  that  inherent  evil,  or  iaibecilHty,  to  be,  which  is  fufS- 
cient  to  deftroy  the  foul  ?  No  tearing  afunder,  no  torturing,  fuch  as 
brings  death  to  the  body,  can  operate  upon  its  effence ;  and,  although 
it  be  granted  that  vitious  paifions  are  its  bane,  they  cannot  be  deemed 
its  natural,  but  its  moral  deflroyers.  The  foul  which  is  inflamed  by 
them,  mud  be  owned  to  be  ftill,  wickedly,  alive :  And  well  it  would  be 
for  mankind,  if,  in  proportion  to  the  rage  of  the  immoral  and  violent 
pafTions  in  any  one,  his  foul's  energy  was  found  to  be  impaired,  and  to 
be  precipitated  into  natural  deftru&ion.  But  experience  proves  that  this 
does  not  hold  ;  and  that  the  fufferings  of  the  foul  are  not  of  the  kind 
that  can  affed  its  being  or  effence,  but  fuch  as  are  exterior  to  it,  aod 
which  arife  from  its  unhappy  condition  in  the  body.  la  this  re^e^^ 
indeed,  its  cafe  may  be  faid  to  refemble  that  of  the  marine  Glaucus^ 
who,  according  to  the  poets,  being  funk  into  the  grottos  of  the  fea,  has 
his  former  manly  figure  and  ihape  almoll  wholly  reverfed,  by  fands^  and 
weeds,  and  (hells,  encrufting  him  around.  Yet,  viewed  in  the  light  in 
which  the  ftudy  and  love  of  philoibphy  places  the  human  foul,  it  ap- 
pears to  emerge  from  its  difadvantageous  circumftances,  and  to  give 
palpable  indications  of  its  affinity  to  a  fuperior  nature,  and  more  exalt- 
ed fphere  of  intelligence,  and  fuitable  adion.  Even  here,  in  the  invef- 
tigation  of  truth,  and  in  the  keen,  exercife  *  of  its  reafoning  faculty,  it 
leems  to, approach  to  that  retreat  from  the  body,  for  which  it  is  natively 
qualified.  Infenfible,  then,  to  the  folicitations  of  the  bodily  fenfes,  it  is 
altogether  alive  to  its  rational  conceptions,  and  furveys  with  delight 
every  difcovery  it  makes  of  what  is  true,  or  what  is  good,  as  an  antici- 
pation  of  its  future  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  both ;  when  the 
body,  and  its  affedions,  fhall  form  no  impediment  to  its  progrefGon 

Philofophers  have  therefore  juftly  concluded  death  to  be  the  migra- 
tion of  the  foul  from  the  body  ;  and  that  their  fludies  in  life  (hould  be 
direded  to  render  it  as  pure  and  uncontaminated  with  corporeal  paflioa 
as  poiTible,  and  fuch  as  is  confonant  to  the  nature,  and  divine  qualities 

of 
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of  the  foul.  A  ftudled  purification  of  the  miDd,  from  the  coctagion* 
of  the  animal  life,  happily  fupponed  on  the  principles  of  true  philofo- 
phy,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  the  gods, 
which  is  an  immortal  one.  Its  adepts  may  be  faid  to  be  initiated  in  their 
myfteries,  and  to  live  already  with  them.  In  reafon,  therefore,  they 
may  be  prefumed  at  death  to  go  to  the  region  of  the  intelligent,  and  the 
good,  whom  they  refemble,  and  to  dwell  with  them  in  a  (late  exempted 
from  earthly  perturbations,  and  adapted  to  that  mental  tra:iquillity,  and 
contemplation,  after  which  they  have  fo  eagerly  afpired.  But  there,  the 
fouls  diftrafted  •  with  fenfual  paffions,  cannot  arrive,  but  remain,  ac 
cording  to  the  common  opinion  of  men,  hovering  about  the  tombs  and 
fepulchres ;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  fuppofed  to  undergo  a  long  courfe 
of  tranfmigration  from  body  to  body,  until  their  purification  be  fully 
accompliflied.  Acknowledged  it  mufl  be,  that  what  philofophers  have 
imagined  about  the  ftate  of  difembodied  fouls,  can  be  no  more  relied 
upon  as  a  certainty  than  the  fi&ions  of  the  poets.  Buf  the  agreement 
of  both  in  the  perfuafion  of  their  immortality,  and  the  conftant  tradi* 
lion  of  it  in  every  age,  and. nation,  muft  be  admitted  as  a  fignal  tefti- 
mony  in  behalf  of  a  truth,  naturally  cheriflied  in  the  human  mind,  de* 
firable  to  all  men,  and  formidable  to  none  but  the  depraved  and  vi* 
tious,  who  require,  and  ought  to  fufier  fuch  a  check  as  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  affords. 

We  fhall  now  conclude  the  dialedic  and  metaphyfical  part  of  Plato's 
pbilofophy,  with  tracing  the  notions  of  deity^  and  the  divine  perfedions, 
exprefled  by  him }  the  underftanding  of  which  has  occafioned  difputa- 
lions  amongft  the  learned ;  according  to  their  different  interpretations 
of  his  meaning  in  fome  obfcure  paffages  of  his  works. 

Upon  the  fubjed  of  the  intelledual  world,  neither  philofopher  nor 
poet  can  ufe  proper  f ,  or  adequate  language.  If  there  be  names  \  ex« 
preifive  of  the  real  nature  and  effences  of  things,  they  can  be  found  on* 
ly  amongft  the  gods.    But  what  appellation  is  competent  to  the  one 

L  1  3  beings 
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beings  which  is  too  perfeft  to  be  genus,  or  fpecies,  or  difference ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  hardly  permitted  to  men  to  pronounce  what  he  isj  who 
is  above  effence.  In  an  abfolute  fenfe,  it  can  never  be  done.  Yet  thofe 
are  not  to  be  imitated  *,  but  rather  condemned,  who  infer  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  to  be  turned  to  the  ftudy  of  his  conceivable  and  rela- 
tive excellencies.  Without  fome  conception  of  the  one  eternal  and  im- 
moveable  principle,  the  caufe  of  other  principles,  and  the  original  mo- 
ver of  what  may  be  moved  ;  all  things,  according  to  Protagoras'a 
dodlrine,  may  be  reckoned  to  flow  on,  incoherently,  and  no  confiftency 
be  found  any  where,  either  in  che  intelleftual,  or  in  the  vifible  world. 
Order  and  beauty,  rule  and  government,  would  be  univerfally  oblite* 
rated,  and  no  more  to  be  traced  in  the  xelefiial  fpheres,  than  in  the 
tranfient  dreams  of  men  ;  or  elfe  we  mud  adopt  the  grofs  and  incom- 
prehenfible  notion  of  Luthydemus,  and  fay,  that  all  things  are  of  one 
nature,  and  in  one  condition,  and  that  there  is  no  diverfity  of  being, 
power,  or  agency,  in  the  world.  The  one  fuppofition  admits  no  reality, 
but  that  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  all  things,  and  the  other  only  holds 
forth  that  of  a  one  invariable  ftatc  of  them.  By  the  firft,  they  are  not 
a  whole;  by  the,fecond,  they  are  a  whole  immeafurable  f.  But,  as  it 
is  apparent  to  our  bodily  eyes,  and  other  fenfes,  that  corporeal  things 
are  diverfified,  and  mutable  in  their  fhapes  and  motions,  fo  alfo  the 
mind  perceives,  that  they  are  reducible  to  diflin£);  forms,  and  hence 
rendered  fufceptible  of  menfuration,  and  intelligible.  This  is  a  mental 
conception,  with  only  the  hint  of  it  borrowed  from  external  objefts.  A 
recognifance  follows  it,  that  thefe  forms  of  being  are  not  imaginary  on- 
ly,  but  realifed  in  ideas  incorporeal ;  which  conftitute  the  meafures  of 
things,  otherwife  incomprehenfible.  In  the  fyfl:em  of  them,  although 
many,  a  one  is  always  predominant ;  which  marks  their  famenefs  and 
ftate.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  whatever  is  intelligible,  and  true^ 
being  placed  in  the  domination  of  one^  the  original  of^  all  ideas  mull  be 
found  in  a  one  exiftent  being,  whofe  eternal  idea  is  the  fource  and  the  ar- 
chetype of  them  all  J.     This  is  deity  j  who,  true  in  himfelf,  has  put  the 

ilamp' 
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(lamp  of  truth,  not  on  fleeting  corporeals,  but  upon  real  eiTences  ;  and 
hence  both  the  power  of  knowledge  which  human  fouls,  and  other  in- 
telligent beings  have,  and  the  reahty  of  what  is  known  by  them,  are 
ultimately  referable  to  him. 
Views  of  being  in  general,  and  efpecially  the  knowledge  of  the  one  ex* 
tjleni^  beyond  eflence,  are  only  attainable  by  the  mind  abdracling  its 
contemplations  from  every  picture,  or  image  of  what  is  corporeal  or 
fenfible.  Even  thofe  may  fall  (hort  of  this  knowledge  who  inveftigate 
him,  from  attention  to  the  progreflive  fcale  of  beings,  and  joining  to- 
gether in  their  conceptions,  whatever  is  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  wife, 
in  their  frames,  regard  him  as  the  confummation  of  them  all  *;  if  he  is 
imagined  by  them  to  be  a  compofition  of  powers  and  qualities.  He  is 
one  uncompounded,  and  principally  difcoverable  to  men  under  one  idea, 
which  is  that  of  the  ^W;  or  the  caufe  not  only  of  intelligence  but  of 
being,  eflence,  enjoyment,  and  pleafure,  to  all  the  conftituents  of  the 
intelleduai  world,  and  to  the  inferior  order  of  rational  fouls,  animating 
bodies  here  below*  The  fecundity  of  this  perfection,  exemplified  in  his 
influence  and  agency  in  the  univerfe,  is  to  be  taken  in  (Irid  confiftency 
with  his  indivifible  unity ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  denominate  him  the 
fair^  and  good,  and  conned  wifdom  with  beneficence,  we  exprefs  one 
perfedion  implied  in  another.  For,  to  be  beneficent,  there  muft  be 
knowledge. 

True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  we  participate  immediately,  not  of  the  good 
himfelf,  but  of  what  is  generated  by  him,  of  that  offspring,  or  Jon  of 
his,  as  we  may  call  the  world,  which  bears  his  image.  Human  light  is 
not  in  the  fun,  nor  yet  the  fun  in  the  eye  that  fees,  but  only  the  emana- 
tion of  light  from  him  f .  So  we  may  conceive  the  influence  of  this 
oflFspring  of  the  good  to  be  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  intellectual 
world,  like  the  folar  rays  in  the  vifible  one.  Every  eye  that  feels  thenv 
turns  to  the  fun,  the  difpenfer  of  light ;  and  a  fimilar  motion  and  pro- 
penfity  is  found  in  the  intelligent  foul  to  difcover  and  contemplate  the 
fource  of  all  its  knowledge  ;  who,  fince  he  is  the  caufe  that  other  be- 
ings underftand,  cannot  himfelf  be  indifcoverable  by  them. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  what  grofs  abfurdities  have  the  poets,  thofe  great  dealers  in  fen- 
fible  imagery,  propagated  about  the  gods ;  and,  how  have  even  the  moft 
admired  of  them  perverted  every  rational  conception  of  the  divinity  •  f 
So  illiberally  have  Homer  and  Hefiod  afperfed,  and  belied  the  feiiher  of 
the  gods  and  men,  that  hardly  the  veftige  of  a  godlike  charader  is  left 
to  him.  According  to  their  theology,  Olympus,  the  manfion  of  the  ce- 
leftials,  is  often  difturbed  with  the  quarrels  and  contefts  of  the  deities, 
who  are  reprefented  as  acting  towards  one  another,  and  to  mankind, 
with  caprice,  envy,  and  diffimulation.  In  diftributing  the  lots  of  human 
life,  Jove  is  faid  to  be  provided  with  two  coffers  j  one,  tlie  repofitory  of 
good,  the  other  of  ill ;  and,  although  he  generally  makes  nearly  an 
equal  mixture  of  them,  yet,  at  times,  he  is  fo  inconfiderate,  or  unmer« 
ciful,  as  to  ailign  to  fome  an  entire  portion  of  evil  unmixed.  Nothing 
is  more  repugnant  to  all  our  rational  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  ac- 
tions of  deities,  than  fuch  fiftions  concerning  them.  That  which  is 
good  in  itfelf  is  never  hurtful ;  and  the  more  perfeft,  in  felicity  of  na- 
ture, any  being  is,  the  more  he  enjoys  of  what  is  agreeable  and  exceU 
lent,  the  more  undifturbed  poffeflion  he  hath  of  wifdom  and  power, 
ability  and  flrength,  the  farther  is  he  removed  from  any  dilpofition  to 
evil,  or  the  produdion  of  that  which  would  infer  a  change  in  his  ftate, 
or  the  defire  of  fomething  contrary  to  it.  Therefore  deity,  who  is  the 
good,  cannot  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  evil  in  the  world  ;  but,  as  benefi- 
cent, he  is  the  producer  of  felicity.  Whatever  eviU  are  experienced 
amongft  mankind  muil  be  attributed  to  another  fource;  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  which  may  be  comprehended  in  the  phyfical  part  of  philofophy. 

Mutability  is  competent  to  an  infirm  or^  wrong  (late  of  being  ;  and 
not  to  that  which  is  (ufScient  and  right.  The  works  of  nature,  or  of 
art,  which  have  the  moft  foundnefs  and  ftrength  in  their  fabric,  are  the 
leaft  liable  to  variation  in  themfelves,  or  to  be  altered  by  external  acci- 
dents. God^  and  all  things  which  we  call  divine,  are  in  the  beft  itace; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  removed  from  change.  To  fancy,  with  the  ' 
poets,  that  the  deities  affume  vifible  and  particular  (hapes,  and  this,  too, 
in  order  to  terrify,  to  delude,  or  to  impofe  upon  mankind^  is  impious, 

and 
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and  fuch  theology  as  all  rational  minds  ought  to  reprobate ;  and  what, 
in  regard  to  their  morals,  the  vulgar  fhould  never  learn,  or  hear,  even 
in  the  way  of  fables,  either  in  verfe  or  in  profe.  It  is  the  property  of 
every  divinity  to  have  one  fimple  and  uncompounded  nature,  without 
duplicity  either  of  form,  or  other  quality.  Deity,  therefore,  is  not  fulla- 
cious,  but  true.  He  deceives  not ;  nor  fuffers  deception.  By  falle  vi- 
fions,  or  ambiguous  fignifications  of  his  will,  he  mifleads  not ;  and,  as 
he  cannot  miftakc  from  ignorance  of  what  is  true,  fo  he  finds  no  in- 
ducement or  occafion,  as  may  happen  to  men,  to  ufe  fallacy  or  diflimu- 
lation. 

If,  in  conneftion  with  thefc  abftraft  views  of  deity,  we  proceed  to  a 
phyfical  theory  of  the  world,  it  may  receive  a  better  illuftration  than 
what  Archelaus,  or  even  Anaxagoras,  has  produced.  Attempting,  both 
of  them,  to  trace  a  procefs  of  nature,  without  admitting  an  original  and 
efficient  principle  to  be  the  caufe  of  what  is  wilciy,  or  benignantly  done 
in  nature,  they  have  neither  delivered  a  fyftem  that  can  be  undcrftood, 
nor  furniflied  a  lufficient  reafon  why  we  Ihould  affirm  that  one  thing  is 
made  correfpondent  to  another,  or  intended  to  anfwer  a  particular  end. 
When  phyfics  have  been  thus  divefted  of  every  recommendation  to  fiudy 
them,  it  is  time  to  relinquifli  the  Ionian  Ichool,  and  the  vague  theories 
of  the  Greeks  in  general.  We  muft  inquire  what  the  philofophers  of 
other  nations  have  advanced  about  the  origin  and  conftitution  ot  the 
world.  Some  theory  of  it  may  be  found  amongft  them,  which,  if  not 
entirely  complete  and  fatisfadory,  may  yet  be  confident  and  probable  f 
and,  without  pretending  to  demonftrative  evidence,  prove  no  inconiide- 
rable  enlargement  of  our  knowledge* 
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Timaeus  Locrius. 


SOME  men  there  arc,  and  thefe  too  ranked  amonfl:  the  phllofo- 
phers  and  the  wife,  who  aflert,  that  all  things  which  are,  which 
have  been,  or  fhall  be,  owe  their  origin  either  to  nature,  or  to  fortune, 
or  to  art.  The  greateft  and  mod  fplendid  produftions,  they  afcribe  to 
the  two  former  of  thefe  caufes,  and  the  leffer  to  the  laft  ••  Thus,  lay 
they,  the  elements  of  fire,  water,  earth,  air,  and  all  bodies  which  are 
compounds  of  them,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  flars,  have  their  effi- 
cient caufes  in  nature  and  fortune  \  which  principles,  although  defUtute 
of  foul,  or  mind,  by  a  happy  chance,  combine  cold  things  with  hot,  hu« 
mid  with  dry,  hard  with  foft,  and,  in  general,  contraries  with  contraries, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  contemperament  of  the  whole  is  the  refult. 
The  circular  expanfion  of  the  heavens,  and  whatfoever  it  contains  j  the 
animals  and  the  vegetables  of  the  earth ;  the  regular  feafons  of  the  year  j 
require,  according  to  them,  no  intelligent  principle,  no  deity,  either  for 
their  being  or  their  arrangement.  Nature  and  fortune,  working  together, 
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are  held  to  be  fufficient  for  both  thefe  eflFefts :  Yet,  art  and  defign  arc 
allowed  by  them  to  be  effential  to  the  exhibition  of  works  that  fall 
within  the  reach  of  human  abilities,  but  which  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  thofe  beheld  in  the  fyftem  of  the  world.  Paint- 
ing, mufic,  and  other  fuch  arts,  although  imitations  only  of  natural 
things,  are  admired  as  wonderful  proofs  of  human  wit  and  invention. 
Even  medicine,  agriculture,  and  the  gymnaftic  arts,  that  are  not  excr- 
cifed  but  in  communication  with  nature,  are  placed  to  the  account  of 
intelligence  and  wifdom  in  man.  ITie  fum  of  it  is  arrogantly  fwelled 
by  referring  all  political  fcience,  the  device  of  laws,  and  the  inditution 
of  civil  government,  not  to  certain  propenfities  and  principles  found  in 
the  human  breaft,  or  to  hints  taken  from  what  is  feen  in  nature,  but 
iblely  to  the  ftudy  and  artful  contrivance  of  men,  who,  therefore,  vary 
them  according  to  their  pleafure.  They  add,  that  the  opinions  framed 
and  propagated  about  the  gods  have  no  other  fource  or  authority ;  and 
are  to  be  coniidered  as  fuggefted  from  political  confid'erations,  and  fup- 
ported  upon  credulity  and  prejudices,  eafily  communicated  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind. 

To  hear  fuch  glaring  falfehoods  uttered  by  men,  in  the  face  of  that 
wife  conftitution  of  the  world,  which  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  ac- 
knowledge  and  revere,  and  the  benign  influence  of  which  they  them- 
felves  muft  feel,  in  the  grateful  viciflTitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
no  Icfs  pleafing  than  admirable  oeconomy  of  all  things  around  them, 
may  well  excite  the  indignation  of  the  rational  and  confiderate  part  of 
the  human  fpecies.  But  it  becomes  us  not,  fays  the  philofopher,  to  be 
in  anger,  becaufe  their  minds  are  perverted,  and,  unhappily,  to  that  de- 
gree,  as  to  call  in  queftion  the  truth  of  what  has  obtained  the  confent 
of  all  nations,  that  there  are  beings  divine  as  well  as  human,  gods  as  well 
as  men.  It  may  belong  to  the  legiflature  to  prefcribe  fuitable  reftraints 
to  the  communication  of  thefe  pernicious  errors.  Yet  the  language  of 
the  philofopher,  to  fuch  as  are  addifted  to  them,  muft  be  difpaflionate 
and  cool,  more  efpecially  when  direfted  to  youthful  minds,  whofe  taints 
of  impiety  are  rarely  permanent.  An  admonition,  fuch  as  the  following 
one,  ftiould  be  given  them :  "  You  are  yet  only  in  the  firft  experiment 
of  your  rational  faculties.    It  is  beyond  a  ddubt,  that,  in  the  progreflion 
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of  time  and  experience,  you  will  come  to  think  differently,  in  many^ 
points,  from  what  your  prefent  obfervations  may  fuggeft.  The  fubjeft 
under  confideration  is  of  far  more  moment,  than,  as  now,  it  may  appear 
to  you ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  truth  proved  from  numerous  examples,  that,, 
by  entertaining  jud  fentiments  of  the  gods,  men  are  difpofed  to  a&  in  a 
more  virtuous  and  laudable  manner.  Watty  therefore,  you  ought  j  and 
we  entreat  you  to  waity  for  the  requifite  aid  which  more  mature  reflec- 
tion will  afford ;  before  you  decide  upon  a  queftion  that  mud  affe£t  the 
whole  tenor  of  your  lives.  Notwithftanding  the  pride  you  may  affume 
to  yourfelves,  from  efpoufmg  thefe  opinions  as  deep  and  (ingular  difco- 
veries,  we  will  not  diffemble  with  you ;  they  cannot  be  reckoned  either 
profound  or  new.  Others  have  gone  before  you,  and  your  affociates, 
in  the  tract  of  them ;  and  fome  few,  or  more,  may  be  found,  in  every 
age,  inclined  to  them.  To  none  of  them,  however,  whom  we  have 
known,  has  it  happened  to  carry  along  with  them  the  fame  convidions 
of  their  truth,  from  youth  to  riper  years.  Differing,  frequently,  from 
themfelves,  they  could  lefs  keep  pace  with  one  another.  They  have  " 
halted,  fome  at  one  (lage  of  their  doubt,  about  the  being  of  the  gods, 
and  a  divine  fuperintendence  of  human  affairs,  and  others  at  another. 
To  whatever  caufe  or  motive  this  fluctuation  of  their  opinions  may  be 
afcribed,  the  doftrine  to  be  inferred  from  it  is  obvious.  Let  no  fpe- 
culatill  of  this  kind  be  prefumptuous  or  precipitant ;  let  him  be  fure 
that  he  has  colleded  all  the  powers  of  his  reafon,  and  has  exercifed 
them,  free  from  prepoffeffion  or  bias,  previoufly  to  his  determining  up- 
on what  he  is  to  adopt  as  his  fixed  and  invariable  judgment.'' 

If  we  underftand  thefe  theorifts  aright,  who  fay  that  fire,  earth,  air, 
and  water,  are  the  principles  of  all  things,  and  that  their  compofitions, 
and  decompofitions,  conftitute  what  they  call  nature,  their  meaning  muft. 
be,  that  thefe  elementary  bodies  are  prior  in  exiftence  to  what  is  difUn- 
guifliable  from  them,  and  is  known  by  the  name  oi/oul,  or  mind.  This 
is,  undeniably,  their  pofition^  if  they  alledge  that  life,  fenfe,  perception,, 
thought,  and  will,  which  chara£terife  the  latter  principle,  are  no  more 
than  a  certain  mechanical  difpoHtion  of  the  former ;  and  they  indeed  at- 
tempt to  account  for  them  only  in  this  way.  But  this  tenet,  implied  in 
their  theory,  appears  to  be  demonftrably  falfe  j  fince  it  may  be  proved,  that 
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foul,  and  not  body,  is  the  principle  of  all  motion  ;  without  which,  ge- 
nerations, or  changes,  could  not  take  place  in  the  corporeal  world  ^* 
Of  matter,  or  body,  our  only  conception  is,  that  it  is  fomething  extend- 
•ed,  and  therefore  vifible,  and  what  may  be  touched,  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  being  impelled  extraneoufly ;  and,  when  any  of  its  parts  are 
moved,  that  they  may  move  others.  As  a  moveable,  it  may  be  reckon- 
ed fufcepiible  of  feven  diftind  motions  ;  to  any  one  of  which,  more  than 
to  another,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be,  of  itfelf,  inclined,  or  direded.  Be- 
ing equally  indifferent  to  them  all,  it  muft,  therefore,  remain  at  reft ; 
unlcfs  fomething  adventitious  afford  it  impulfe  and  direftion.  Matter, 
then,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  felf-motion,  without  a  particular 
mode  of  it,  or,  having  different  or  contrary  tendencies  at  the  fame  time, 
can  never  be  the  principle  of  things  varioufly  moved  and  generated  as 
they  are  in  the  world.  But  ibat  which  we  only  know  to  have  felf-mo- 
tion as  its  effential  property,  and  alfo  the  power  of  moving  other  things, 
is  foul.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  this  principle  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
begun  motion  in  matter,  and  communicated  fuch  degrees  and  modes  of 
it,  as  might  conduce  to  the  formation  of  the  elementary  fubftances  that 
have  been  mentioned ;  and,  through  their  mixture,  or  tranfmutation, 
to  that  of  other  more  compounded  ones.  Thus  the  conclufion  mud  be, 
that  foul  is  a  principle  in  the  world  antecedent  to  body ;  which  could 
not  be  formed  without  its  motive  power  and  intervention.  Hence,  alfo, 
it  follows  Off  a  corollary,  that  all  the  innate  properties  and  attributes  of 
foul,  confidered  as  pure  foul,  its  thoughts,  reminifcences,  volitions,  and 
moral  affeftions,  are  under  the  fame  predicament,  and  prior  to  the  pri- 
mary ones  of  body,  its  lengths,  breadths,  depths,  or  folidity.  In  nature, 
likewife,  as  in  reafon,  it  is  evinced,  that  the  aftivity  of  the  former  gives 
the  law  to  the  inert  and  paffive  difpofition  of  the  latter.  The  corporeal 
forms  would,  for  ever,  roll  on,  promifcuous  and  variable,  without  con- 
fiftency  in  the  particulars,  or  conformity  in  the  whole,  were  not  thefe 
determined  by  the  fway  of  a  foul  energetic  and  intelligent,  which  agi- 
tates the  heavens  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  gives  fpeciality  to  the  mo- 
lions  vifible  in  them. 
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In  thefe  two  regions  of  the  world,  it  mufl:  be  confcffed,  that  the  di- 
verfity  of  the  movements  is  mod  remarkable ;  to  fuch  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  a(ked,  Is  it  one  foul,  or  more  than  one,  that  prefides  in 
them  ?  or,  can  the  fame  informing  principle  be  reckoned  to  differ  from 
itfelf  in  its  energy  and  operations  ?  The  queftion  is  not  eafy  to  be  refol- 
ved.  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  what  we  advance  about  the  inteU 
leftual  world  is  ftill  under  the  caution,  that  we'fhould  have  a  diffidence 
of  our  conceptions,  as  inadequate  to  the  objeft  ;  and,  therefore,  apt  to 
fail,  or  to  miflead  us.  Yet,  to  account  for  the  apparent  diverfity  of  the 
animation,  and  arrangement  of  the  celeftial  and  fublunary  worlds,  may 
we  not  fay,  that  foul,  imparted  by  him  who  framed  them,  as  a  common 
4>rinciple  to  both,  muft,  of  neceffity,  vary  in  its  agency,  when  conjoined 
with  things  fo  different  in  their  nature  as  thofe  which  are  uniform,  and 
ftable,  and  thofe  which  are  divers,  and  changeable.  Such  contrariety 
evidently  obtains  in  the  heavenly  and  in  the  earthly  motions.  The  for- 
mer  are  governed  by  one  law,  which  is  that  of  the  circular  motion  ; 
the  latter,  as  if  under  no  regulation,  difcover,  even  in  their  elements,  a 
repugnancy  to  union  ;  and  the  foul  that  animates  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air,  appears  always  to  run  into  incongruities,  or,  as  we  may  exprefs  it, 
to  madden  in  their  various  compofitions,  and  tranfmutations.  We  can 
form  no  clearer  notion  of  what  we  call  a  ftate  of  fome  things,  and  a  di- 
verfity in  others,  than  by  confidering  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  cir« 
cular  motion,  compared  with  all  other  modes  of  it.  Whatever  is  fa 
moved,  changes  not  its  centre  of  motion.  Although  its  parts  pafs 
through  feveral  fpaces,  they,  together  with  the  whole,  always  bear  the 
fame  proportion  to  it ;  and  uniformly  return,  as  it  were  into  themfelves^^ 
This  may  be  deemed  the  propereft  image  of  the  aftion  of  intellefl:,  and 
of  the  ftatcd  order  and  confiftency  that  prevails  in  the  fpheres  of  pure 
intelligences,  or  in  the  fixed  ftars  j  whofe  effences  are  in  conformity 
'  with  one  intelligent  foul,  or  informing  principle.  But  in  the  region  of 
the  planets,  and  in  the  fublunary  world,  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame.  There,, 
the  elements  are  not  of  equal  capacity  and  temperament*  The  animat- 
ing principle  has  not,  therefore,  the  fame  exertion.  It  forms  not  a 
common  centre  to  things  of  a  heterogeneous  kind  j  but,  according  as 
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they  alter  their  place,  fo  their  centres  of  motion  are  changed  *•  Hence, 
even  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  although  chiefly  fiery  fubftan* 
ces,  and  nearly  congenial  to  the  celefUal  ones,  are  moved  in  particular 
orbs  by  themfelves,  and  in  direfiions  contrary  to  the  circumvolutions 
of  the  ftars.  Every  one  of  them  may  be  prefumed  to  be  ruled 
by  fome  divine  intelligences;  fo  that  all  things  may  be  /aid  to  be  reple* 
mjbed  with  divinities.  Yet,  through  all  thefe  powers  of  motion,  anima- 
tion,' and  intelligence,  the  efficiency  of  the  one  is  manifefted  }  both  in 
the  general  order,  and  in  the  particular  pofitions  of  the  works  that  are 
made. 

There  is  no  part,  not  even  the  leaft,  of  thefe  works,  that  does  not 
occupy  that  rank  and  place  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature  and  qualities  f.^ 
Whether  that  part  ads,  or  is  aded  upon,  it  is  apparent  that  God  has 
wifely  difpofed  of  its  aftion  and  paflion.  The  parts,  it  is  true,  are  form, 
ed  with  a  reference  to  the  whole ;  and  not  the  whole  with  a  refpedl  to 
the  parts.  No  intelligent  archited,  or  mafter  in  any  rational  art,  ever 
proceeded  by  a  different  rule ;  and  yet  he  is  not  judged,  from  its  obfer- 
vance,  to  have  contemned  or  neglefled  the  parts.  On  the  contrary,  his 
attention  to  their  juft  proportions  is  the  more  evinced  by  it ;  and  their 
fitnefs,  their  beauty,  and  utility,  are  proved  to  be  calculated  upon  a  fcale 
of  the  greateft  magnitude.  "  The  univerfe,  indeed,  of  which  thou,  O 
man,  art  a  fingle  part,  was  not  conftituted  for  thy  fake  \  but  thou  waft 
produced  as  an  appendage  of  it.  Doeft  thou  complain  of  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  things  upon  this  principle ;  without  which,  a  whole,  compofed 
of  a  variety  of  parts,  could  not  have  exifted  ?  or,  art  thou  ignorant  that 
thy  particular  good,  and  that  of  all  fingular  beinys  in  the  world,  is  con- 
fultcd  fo  far  as  their  nature  admits,  or  their  deftination  requires  ?  That 
there  is  fuch  a  provident  care  extended  to  the  inferior  and  minuter  parts 
of  the  general  fyftem,  may  be  concluded  from  the  appointment  of  thefe 
intermediate  powers,  which  are  qualified  to  aft  in  particular  fpheres, 
and  alfo  from  the  accommodation  of  incongruous  things  to  wife  and 
Ipecial  ends.  Pure  intelleft,  indeed,  conneds  not  itfelf  immediately 
with  body ;  but,  through  the  interpofition  of  fouls,  varloufly  endowed, 
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its  influence,  lefs  or  more,  is  univerfally  diftributed.  We  fay  not,  pre- 
cifely,  in  which  of  three  conceivable  ways  thefe  fouls  operate  on  bodies, 
or  a  congeries  of  bodies,  affigned  to  them.  Whether,  in  their  aftion, 
upon  the  celeftial  fpheres,  or  on  the  elements  terreftrial,  they  become 
incorporated  with  them  in  the  manner  human  fouls  are  with  bodies ; 
or  whether  they  efFeSuate  the  animation  of  them  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  medium ;  or  whether  they  poflefs,  in  themfelves,  fome  wonderful 
virtue,  to  communicate,  by  their  will  only,  fuch  motions  to  bodies,  may 
be  accounted  an  uncertainty ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that,  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe  ways,  all  corporeal  movements  in  the  world 'are 
accomplifhed.  Over  the  whole  the  intelle^ual  king  ever  prefides,  and 
rules.  The  fource  *,  and  caufe,  he^  of  all  things  that  are  fair  ;  they  are 
around  him,  and  for  him,  not  in  him  ;  who  f  is  the  unmoved  mover  of 
"the  fpheres  intelle£lual  and  corporeal ;  the  ftable  centre,  upon  which 
their  feveral  circles  turn  ;  with  fuch  efficacy  that  the  purpofes  of  good, 
and  beneficence,  either  of  the  phyfical,  or  the  moral  kind,  are  conftantly, 
and  generally,  promoted.'* 

Such  are  the  outlines,  and  general  glofles,  which  Plato  gives  of  that 
theory  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  which  he  acknowledges  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  philofophers  of  foreign  countries,  and  introdu* 
ced  into  Greece,  chiefly,  by  Pythagoras,  and  learned  and  ftudied  by 
fome  of  the  difciples  of  his  fchool,  and  moft  accurately  compiled  by 
Timaeus  of  Locris.  As  the  principles  of  the  natural,  or  corpored 
world,  were  held,  in  it,  not  only  to  be  connedted  with,  but  to  depend 
upon,  thofe  of  the  incorporeal  one,  the  account  of  them  neceflfarily  in- 
volved both  phyfical  and  theological,  or  metaphyfical  reafoning.  He 
chofe,  as  has  been  obferved,  to  infert,  at  firft,  into  his  dialogues,  only 
fuch  fliort  flcetches  of  them  as  the  dialeftic  argumentation  admitted ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  required  both  time  and  application,  on  his  part,  before 
he  could  difclofe  the  whole  fyfl:em  of  the  phyfical  and  theological  tenets 
in  the  manner  he  has  done  in  the  Timaeus.     It  is  generally  allowed 

that 

•  In  Epift.  fecund,  ad  Ulouyfiiim,  ct  In  Epinomidc,  et  in  Philcbo. 

•|-  Stabillfqiic  m.\ncns  dat  cuncta  xaovcil, 

:  •  a  noted  vcrfc  of  Boclius's  poeiic  eulogy  of  the  Deity,     Confol.  Philofoph.  lib.  3. 
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that  he  compofed  it  in  his  old  age  ;  and,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he 
did  then  dogmatife,  it  is  held  to  be  that  theory  of  the  univerfe  which 
met  with  his  higheft  approbation.  What  fcientific  abilities  he  had  to 
give  it  illuft ration,  we  have,  in  part,  already  feen ;  and  we  fhall  find,  in 
the  fequel,  that  he  employs  them  to  advantage;  although  the  principles 
are  there  delivered  more  in  the  didadic  and  traditionary  flyle,  than  in 
that  of  the  dialedic  and  argumentative.  His  fublime  conceptions  of  the 
Deify  are,  as  it  were,  more  realifed  to  our  view,  in  his  reprefentation  of 
the  ads  of  the  maker  of  the  world.  His  mathematical,  and  fcientific 
ideas,  are  flill  applied  to  his  fubjefl ;  and  thofe  errors  in  aftronomy,- 
which,  in  former  recitals  of  them,  appeared  infufferable,  are  overlooked, 
or  obliterated,  in  the  ftriking  perfpeftive  he  gives  of  the  fymmetry  of 
the  celeftial  fpheres.  We  confider  not  fo  much  whether  they  have  only 
an  apparent,  and  not  a  real  revolution ;  or  whether  the  planets  be  fiery 
bodies,  and  what  diftinftion  is  to  be  made  between  them  and  the  fixed 
flars,  as  we  are  pleafed  with  his  ingenious  and  well  imagined  arrange- 
ment of  them  ;  and  yet  more  delighted  to  fmd,  that,  although  not  view- 
ed with  the  eyes  of  Galileo,  they  have  been  to  men,  in  all  ages,  confpi- 
cuous  and  dignified  monuments  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  pmver;  and,  if 
their  wonderftil  motions  have  been,  in  fome  generations,  afcribed  to  cer- 
tain intelligent  beings,  either  aAing  immediately  upon  them,  or  inter- 
pofing  fome  myfterious  medium  of  their  energv,  and,  in  others,  to  a 
fubtile  fluidj  no  lefs  inexplicable,  or  to  the  gravitation  of  bodies,  accor- 
ding  to  their  bulks,  to  a  centre,  confidered  as  a  law  impreffed  upon 
them,  that  ftill  the  fame  great  truth  is  evinced  to  all  rational  and  con- 
templative minds,  that  their  order  and  difpofition  have  one  original 
caufe,  and  the  correfpondence  and  conflancy  of  their  motions,  one  fu- 
preme,  and  eternal  efficient. 

In  particular  branches  of  philofophy,  it  muft  be  granted,  fays  Plato, 
that  fome  of  the  nations  called  by  us  barbarous,  have  the  advantage  over 
the  Greeks.  For  fuperior  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  and  other  fciences 
connected  with  it,  Egypt  and  Syria  have  been  indebted  to  the  ferenity 
of  their  fkies,  which  being  more  conftant  than  in  the  climate  of  Greece, 
enabled  them  to  obferve,  with  greater  cxadnefs,  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  With  the  earlier  ufe,  or  invention  of  letters,  and  writ- 

ing, 
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ing,  joined  to  the  antiquity  of  their  dates,  they  have  alfo  furpafled  us, 
and  other  nations,  in  forming  records  of  fignal  changes  and  alterations  * 
which  parts  of  the  earth  and  of  the  fea  have  undergone,  at  intervals  of 
time,  by  convulfions,  deluges,  or  conflagrations.  But,  notwithftanding 
the  priefts  of  Egypt  make  this  their  boaft,  and  call  the  Greeks  children 
in  fcience,  and  novices  in  the  hiftory  of  the  globe j  it  may  be  juftly  aflert- 
ed  that  we  have,  in  general,  improved,  or  reduced  to  a  more  confident 
form,  whatever  informations  we  have  received  from  them.  The  dif- 
courfe  of  Timaeus  the  Locrian,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  generation  of 
the  corporeal  world,  may  bear  teftimony  to  the  affertion.  After  a  pro- 
per admonition  with  refpeft  to  the  kind  of  evidence  to  be  expeded  in 
treating  the  arduous  fubjed,  fo  varioufly  canvafled  by  philofophers,  and 
making  the  invocation  of  the  gods  a  fuitable  exordium  to  it,  his  difquifi- 
tion  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  of  things  vifiWe  to  us,  whether  we  call  it 
by  the  name  of  the  world,  or  of  the  heavens,  or  by  any  other  appella- 
tion, the  Jirjl  queftion  to  be  ftated  /j,  "  Hath  //  ever  been  withota  a  be^ 
ginning  of  its  generation^  or^  did  it  owe  its  production  to  fonie  anterior  prin^ 
ciple  \  V*  Evident  it  is,  that,  fo  for  as  it  is  vifible  and  tangible,  it  is 
body ;  for  that  is  corporeal  which  moves  the  bodily  fenfes  ;  and,  from 
their  being  moved,  an  opinion  arifes  in  the  mind,  that  fomething  exte- 
rior to  them  exifts.  But,  in  every  fpecies  of  body,  it  is  plain,  from  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  exiftence  it  has  is  in  fuch  conftant  mutation,  from 
one  inftant  of  time  to  another,  that  it  can  only  be  truly  faid  to  begin  to* 
be.  What  thus  appears  to  be  in  a  courfe  of  generation,  without  having 
an  afcertained  form  of  exiftence,  muft  be  concluded  to  derive  all  its 
perceptible  qualities  from  an  adventitious  caufe ;  otherwife  they  muft 
come  from  nothing.  Therefore  the  material  world,  rendered  vifible  to 
men  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies  in  it,  muft  have  had  an  original 
maker,  and  a  parent,  who  produced  it,  becaufe  he  was  good.  The  per- 
feftion  of  his  own  idea,  and  not  any  fecondary  or  generated  image  of 
things,  was  fubfervient  to  its  formation.  He  knew,  that,  in  all  things 
that  might  be  produced  in  corporeal  nature,  nothing  coold  appear  fair, 

or 

*  Jn  Tiraaco.  t  ^^^* 
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or  the  work  of  intelligence,  that  was  void  of  mind.  Jo  connefl:  this 
principle  with  what  otherwife  was  unfufceptible  of  it,  he  gave  mind  to 
foul,  and  a  foul  to  body.  Hence  the  world  is  adorned  with  whatever  is 
beautiful  and  beft  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  may  be  reckoned  not 
only  to  have  animation,  but  to  be  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  is  one, 
as  made  after  the  image  of  one  ;  which  is  not  number.  Fire  and  earth 
were  made  the  two  extremes  of  corporeal  fubftance ;  and,  if  the  world 
had  been  an  extended  plain,  without  being  fpherical,  and  having  depth, 
one  mean  would  have  fufficed  for  the  purpofe  of  combining  them ;  as  is 
evident  in  afligning  the  comparative  proportions  of  numbers,  and  of  li- 
neal,  or  plain  figures.  But,  where  folidity  was  to  take  place,  two  be- 
came requifite,  to  reduce  the  proportions  of  the  parts  to  feme  equality. 
Therefore,  air  and  water  were  produced  as  the  two  means,  and  to  fervc, 
as  far  as  poflible,  for  ties  of  congruity  between  thcmfelves,  and  the  two 
extremes ;  fo  that  their  rule  might  be ;  as  fire  is  to  air,  fo  is  air  to  wa- 
ter ;  and,  as  air  is  to  water,,  fo  is  water  to  earth ;  or  in  the  converted 
ratio.  Bound  together  in  this  chain  of  concords,  the  four  elements  of 
the  world  cannot  be  diflblved,  unlefs  by  the  will  of  him  who  brought 
them  into  combination.  Beyond  the  circumference  of  the  world,  no- 
thing was  left,  and  nothing  could  be  found,  to  alter  their  proportion?, 
or  to  impair  their  harmony.  To  render  it  the  moft  capacious  of  all 
forms,  and  figures  of  bodies,  that  might  be  produced  in  it,  he  made  it 
^fphere  ;  that  figure,  which  being,  every  way,  like  itfelf,  appears  to  be 
the  moft  perfeft  and  beautiful.  Around  it  a  poliftied  expanfe  was  thrown, 
to  give  its  extremity  the  fineft  finifliing ;  and,  having  the  endowment  of 
mind  and  intelligence,  the  circular  motion,  as  the  only  competent  one, 
was  appropriated  to  it. 

The  figured,  and  foul-informed  body  of  the  world,  was  alfo,  by  its 
ArchiteCl,  fevered  into  two  parts ;  made  globular  both ;  but  the  one 
contained  within  the  other,  and  the  leffer  of  them  divided  into  feveral 
circles  or  orbs.  1  he  one  divifion  was  diftinguiflied  by  its  fpheres  mo- 
ving in  the  fame  plain,  and  being  carried  round  in  an  uniform  courfe. 
The  other,  with  orbs,  having  different  centres,  could  only  perform  its 
revolutions  unequally.  The  firft  was  thrown  to  the  ligi.t  iiJc  of  the 
A/f  of  the  world,  whlcli  paffcs   lhrou;^h  the  cr.rth's  centre ;  and  the  fe- 

N  n  cond 
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cond  to  its  left :  And  hence  the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  properly  fo 
cklled,  or  of  the  great  exterior  fphere,  is  from  eaft  to  weft ;  and  that  of 
the  planets  in  the  contrary  direftion.  In  the  former,  every  thing  is 
continuous,  and  nothing  divided  j  in  the  latter,  feven  circles,  at  inter- 
vals from  each  other,  take  place ;  and  in  thefe  revolve  the  feven  plane- 
tary  globes,  of  which  the  earth  is  reckoned  one,:  The  reft  are,  the  mooo^ 
neareft  the  earth,  the  fun  next,  and  then  Lucifer,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and,  higher  than  thefe,  Saturn.  But  ^,  notwithftanding  this  divifion 
of  the  world  into  two  parts,  and  the  feparation  of  the  indivifible  and  ce- 
leftial  nature  from  the  divifible,  or  corporeal  and  mixed,  the  informing 
foul,  which  is  one,  is,  by  a  wonderful  eflfort  of  its  maker,  fo  contemper- 
ed,  as  to  harmonife  with  both ;  and  to  animate  that  which  has  identity, 
and  that  which  has  difference,  and  form  the  tie  of  the  intelledual  and 
corporeal  fyftems. 

If  we  defire  to  trace  the  generation  of  the  planets,  as  prior,  or  fubfe- 
quent  in  time  to  each  other,  or  confider  their  affinities  as  gods  celeftial, 
we  muft  be  content  with  fuch  traditionary  accounts  of  them  as  the  firft 
poets  have  given,  upon  the  report  of  the  fons  of  thefe  gods,  or  the  ter- 
reftrial  heroes,  who  learned,  from  their  fires,  the  heavenly  genealogies. 
The  earth  is  allowed  to  be  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  of  them  all.  It  is 
fixed  in  its  place,  to  be  the  keeper  or  obferver  of  day  and  night ;  while 
around  it  the  heavens  revolve,  and  the  fun  throws  his  light  over  the 
whole  choir.     The  heavens  fhow  the  one  univided  circular  motion  ;  of 

which 

*  Boetius  gives  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  middle  or  mixed  nature  and  agency 
cf  the  foul  of  the  world  in  thefe  lines : 

Tu  triplicis  medium  naturae  cunda  moventem, 

Connedtens  animam  per  confpna  membra  refolvis. 
His  communication  of  diverfiEed  motion  to  the  two  circles  of  the  conftellations  and 
planets  is  thus  expreffed  : 

Quae  cum  fe«5lay  duos  motum  glomeravit  in  orbes. 
He  is  then  reprcfented  as  performing  himfelf  the  circular  motion,  by  making  his 
circuit  around  the  unfathomable  mind : 

In  femet  reditura  meat ;  mentemque  profundam. 

Circuit     ■ 
And  by  this  a<flion  a  fimilar  movement  is  excited  in  the  heavens. 

— Et  fimili  converrit  imagine  coehim.     Confol.  Philof.  ibii 
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cd  with  the  elements,  and  feminal  principles  of  thefe  feveral  tribes  of 
beings.  Go,  therefore,  and  imitate,  in  their  frames,  the  wifdom  and 
contrivance  you  account  admirable  in  your  own/* 

To  prevent  errors  in  their  procedure,  the  general  line  of  life,  and  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  each  of  the  intended  clalTes  of  animals,  were  pointed 
out  to  the  divinities ;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  inftrudion  was 
given  them  with  regard  to  the  conflitution  of  man  ;  that  Angular  fort  of 
creature,  in  which  were  to  be  combined  the  incorruptible  fubftance 
with  the  corruptible,  the  corporeal  fenfes  with  the  mental  powers,  and 
the  appetites  and  affeftions  of  an  earthly  animal  with  the  defires  and 
aims  of  a  celeftial  god.  The  Father  of  all,  himfelf,  reaffumed  the  re- 
maining mixture  of  the  undivided,  and  divifible  fubftance,  employed 
in  making  the  foul  of  the  world ;  and,  tempering  it  in  the  fame  cup^  in 
due  proportion,  conftituted  of  it  all  human  fouls.  A  number  of  them, 
equal  to  that  of  the  ftars,  being  formed,  to  every  foul  a  ftar  was  affign- 
ed,  in  th«  manner  of  a  vehicle  ;  and  then,  to  all  of  them,  the  nature  of 
the  univerfe,  and  the  laws  that  bound  each  particular  nature,  were  de- 
clared. "  The  lot  of  you  all  in  the  ftars,*'  it  was  faid  to  them,  "  is 
equal ;  and  fo  is  your  future  deftiny.  But,  obferve,  it  is  that  of  being 
inveloped  in  mortal  bodies,  and  experiencing,  in  them,  generation  and 
corruption.  From  the  delufion  of  the  fenfes,  paiHons  will  arife  ;  love, 
mixed  with  pleafure  and  pain,  and  what  is  confequent  to  thefe,  fear  and 
anger,  along  with  fimilar  and  diftimilar  inquietudes.  But,  you  are  to 
know  yoprfelves,  and  to  remember  your  original,  that  places  you  in  a 
rank  fuperior  to  other  terreftrial  animals.  It  will  be  your  diftinguifhing 
privilege  to  have  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  a  reverence  of  the  gods,  and 
to  cultivate,  along  with  it,  the  great  principle  of  ju/iice,  which  will  teach 
you  the  due  government  of  your  own  affedtions,  and  alfo  make  you  ad- 
mire  order  and  harmony  in  things  around  you,  and  promote  them  in 
your  fpheres  of  action.  By  virtue  of  thefe  principles,  you  will  become 
victorious  in  your  combats  with  inordinate  paffions,  and,  upon  thus  fi- 
nifliing  your  appointed  courfe  in  mortal  life,  your  recompenfe  will  be 
the  happy  return  of  every  one  to  that  ftar,  which  is  adjufted  to  his  tem- 
perament and  good  genius.  But  the  negleft  of  this  inftruftion,  or  failure 
in  the  requifite  performance,  will  be  attended  with  difmal  confequences. 

All 
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All  who,  in  this  way,  offend,  will  incur  the  mod  difagreeable  transfor- 
mations, and  pafs  through  a  long  and  painful  circuit  of  other  animal 
bodies ;  a  fufferance  which  will  not  terminate,  until  the  ftains  contrac- 
ted from  corporeal  affe£kion  be  done  away,  and  a  reftoration  to  the  pu- 
rity of  their  primitive  condition  enfue.  Being  thus  admoniflicd  of  the 
danger  of  corporeal  depravation,  it  becomes  you  to  beware  of  it,  and  to 
be  fenfible,  that,  if  perverted  by  vice,  you  fuffer  for  it,  the  confequent 
evil  is  chargeable  upon  none  but  yourfelves.*'  Having  made  all  thefe 
difpofuions  and  appointments  of  things,  the  Deity  rcjlcd  in  himfelf. 

The  order  given  by  the  Father  of  the  world,  to  his  Tons  of  celeftial 
dignity,  was  obeyed.  They  employed  their  utmoft  pains,  attention,  and 
ability,  in  preparing  bodies  of  a  make,  and  contexture  of  parts,  fuited 
to  the  reception  of  thofe  human  fouls  which  were  to  be  fent  down  from 
their  ftars ;  while  the  feminal  virtues  fown  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and 
in  the  earth,  helped  to  the  generation  of  thofe  of  the  various  fpecies  of 
the  brute  creatures.  Farther  we  need  not  profecute  the  hiftory  given 
in  the  Timaeus  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  how  the  excellencies  of  his 
conftitution  being  abufed,  or  overbalanced  by  its  defects,  meafures  were 
taken  for  the  fupport  of  the  one  and  the  remedy  of  the  other.  It  is 
obvious  to  w^hat  moral  view  the  line  of  the  narrative  leads,  and  that  it 
goes,  partly  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  or  probable  conjefture,  partly 
upon  moral  and  fyftematic  conclufions  about  the  goodnefs  and  fufficiency 
of  all  the  divine  works,  to  account  for  the  apparent  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world ;  a  queftion  which,  as  divine  revelation  can  only  re- 
folve,  philofophy  better  endeavours  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  the  evil, 
than  to  affign  the  original  caufe  of  its  introduflion  and  prevalence. 

But,  it  being  one  great  object  in  Plato's  philofophy  to  prove  that  there 
can  be  nothing  morally  ///,  or  culpable,  either  in  the  original  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world  by  the  Deity,  or  in  his  fupreme  rule  over  it,  he  calls 
our  attention  to  a  principle  effential  to  all  corporeal  nature,  that  of 
matter^  when  confidered  as  void  of  all  form,  and  yet  neceiliiry  to  the 
being  of  it  in  every  bodily  thing.  It  was  called,  in  the  philofophy  of 
Pythagoras,  nceeffity  \  and  Plato  applies  to  it  the  fame  ejMihct,  Nothing, 
fays  he,  but  what  is  good  and  fair,  could  proceeJ,  either  in  nurpofe  or 
in  act,  from  that  divine  Beings  whofe  firft  demonftratcd  perfection  was 
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his  goodnefs.  But  matter,  the  receptacle  and  the  nurfe  of  forms,  was 
not,  by  its  capability  of  them,  altogether  adequate  to  the  excellence  of 
his  plan  and  workmanfhip.  Although,  in  the  generation  of  the  world, 
it  was  brought  under  the  controul  of  mind,  there  was  in  it  fuch  a  repug- 
nancy, or  defeft,  that  what  was  lefs  perfcd  in  the  frame  of  the  fublunary 
fyftem  was  to  be  afcribed  to  its  influence.  The  intelligent  foul  of  the 
world,  however  predominant  in  power,  and  adorned  with  all  virtue  and 
efiicacy,  was,  itfelf,  of  neceflity,  a  commixture  of  the  undivided  and  di- 
vifible  nature,  which  otherwife  could  not  be  combined.  Through  its 
agency,  a  boundary  was  fet  to  the  infinitude  of  matter  *,  and  its  motions 
were  circumfcribed ;  but  in  the  conjunction  of  fire,  and  earth,  air,  and 
water,  its  inftability  was  ftill  apparent.  None  of  thefe  elements  could 
be  reckoned  any  more  than  fleeting  forms  of  body,  generated  in  its  bo- 
fom,  and  convertible  into  one  another.  Whether  fuch  an  erMiy  as  this 
fliould  be  deemed  a  fubftance,  may  be  queftioned ;  fmce  we  comprehend 
it  only  by  an  adulterate  kind  of  reafoning.  Yet,  wonderful  to  confider, 
it  was  aflumed  as  a  principle  in  the  world,  and  not  only  made  to  mini- 
iter  to  the  divine  purpofe,  but  to  participate,  itfelf,  of  what  was  divine 
and  intelligent !  Although  permanent  forms  could  not  be  (lamped  upon 
it,  their  fimilitudes  were ;  and,  in  the  directions  given  to  its  feveral  por- 
tions, by  the  foul  of  the  world,  it  was  conftrained  to  afFe£t,  in  general, 
what  was  fair  and  good,  and  to  imitate  faintly  the  exemplars  of  them, 
in  the  celeflial  regions.  Intelligent  fouls  do  not  ofiend  againft  reditude, 
but  through  want  of  recollection,  miftake,  and  ignorance ;  as  views  of 
their  behaviour,  in  a  moral  light,  may  fufliciently  prove. 

Plato  excufes  himfelf,  in  the  '1  imaeus,  from  introducing  into  his  fub- 
jeft,  of  itfelf  fufficiently  intricate,  a  topic  which  he  had  before  enlarged 
upon.  Yet,  upon  the  debated  queilion  about  ideas^  he  finds  it  proper 
to  repeat  his  fentiment.  "  Are  there,''  fays  he,  *'  or  are  there  not,  fpe- 
cific  forms,  or  idcas^  of  things  exifting  by  thcmfelves,  and  apart  from 
the  matter,  or  fubjeft,  iiv  which  they  may  be  rendered  perceptible?  or. 
Are  we  to  hold  them  to  be  no  other  ways  realized  as  effences,  but  as 
they  are  redecled  to  the  human  fjnfes  from  corporeal  objects  ?  Let  rea- 
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fon,**  adds  he,  "  and  not  prefiimption,  determine  the  point.     But,  if 
intellect,  and  true  opinion,  be  two  genu/esy  as  I  apprehend  them  to  be, 
there  muft  be  ideas  fubfifting  by  themfelves,  and  comprehenfible,  not 
by  the  fenfes,  but  by  the  intelligence  of  the  mind.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
as  fome  would  have  it,  intelleft  and  true  opinion  differ  in  nothing  from 
each  other,  then  all  things  reprefented   by  the  fenfes  mud  be  held  cer- 
tain and  true.     But  my  fentiment  is,  that  they  arc  two  diflinfl:  things, 
neither  generated  together,  nor  in  a  fimilar  manner.     For  to  us  they 
are  diftinguifliable,  as  doftrine  is  from  perfuafion  ;  the  one  being  infe- 
parably  connefted  with  jult  reafon,  and  the  other  disjoined  from  it. 
The  firft  is,  in  no  refpeft,  variable  by  perfuafion ;  and  the  fecond  liable  to 
alteration,  by  means  of  it.   Of  true  opinion,  every  man  may  participate ; 
of  intelleft  the  gods  are  lliarers ;  and  along  with  them,  in  a  degree, 
fome  few  only  of  the  human  race.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  appears  agree- 
able to  reafon,  that  there  is  an  idea,  the  fame  in  itfelf,  ungenerated,  and 
indiffoluble ;  which  receives  nothing  that  is  foreign  into  itfelf,  nor  does 
it  pafs  into  any  other  thing ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  perceptible  by  the 
fight,  or  any  of  the  fenfes,  but  only  by  the  intelligent  mind.     For  the 
•  other  thing,  next  to  the  idea,  which  bears  its  name  and  fimilitude,  is 
perceived  by  the  fenfes,  is  carried  about  by  another,  and  is  now  engen- 
dered, and  now  obliterated,  can  be  no  more  than  the  objeft  of  opinion 
excited  by  the  fenfes.**    Strange  and  abfurd,  in  an  inconceivable  degree, 
as  this  hypothefis  will  be  pronounced,  of  ideas  exifting  feparately  by 
themfelves,  independent  of  either  a  corporeal  or  mental  fubjefl  in  which 
they  are  generated,  it  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  the  doftrine  of  Plato.     It 
was  the  folution,  which,  probably,  he  himfelf  had  invented,  of  the  great 
queftion  amongfl:  philofophers,  about  ftate  and  motion  in  the  world,  or 
the  proof  of  there  being  truths  eternal,  and  immutable,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  as  variable  and  tranfient  perceptions.     In  vain  would 
we  endeavour  to  acquit  Plato  of  broaching  this  moft  extravagant  con- 
ception, at  leaft  as  what  he  thought  a  requifite,  and  not  improbable  con- 
jedure,  and  fay,  with  Ammonius,  Simplicius,  and  other  reconcilers  of 
the  dodlrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  no  more  was  meant  by  the 
former,  in  his  theory  of  ideas,  than  their  fubfiftence  in  the  divine  mind, 
and,  when  the  world  was  produced,  their  impreflions  being  ftamped  on 
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material  fubftances.  The  Stagyrite  would,  upon  this  fuppofition,  have 
had  no  fufficient  ground  to  impugn  and  explode,  in  the  manner  he  does, 
the  ideas  of  Plato,  which  would  have  approached  near  to,  and  been  al- 
moft  the  fame,  with  his  own  fubjlantial  forms  in  the  phyfical  world ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  Ariftotle,  maintaining  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  of  courfe  fupported  the  eternity  both  of  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  his  fpecific  forms.  But,  adopting  this  interpretation,  we 
muft  look  upon  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  which  yet  is  accounted  a  An- 
gular efibrt  of  his  genius,  not  only  to  be  a  piece  of  falfe  philofophy,  but 
fuch  a  medley  of  fuperfluous  and  unmeaning  fophiftry,  as  perhaps  never 
came  from  the  pen  of  any  philofopher ;  and  we  muft  join  in  the  predicament 
with  it,  various  allufions  to  the  fame  theory  about  ideas  in  feveral  other 
of  his  dialogues.  It  appears  to  be  a  miftaken,  or  an  arbitrary  glofs  of 
Plato's  text,  to  fuppofe,  that  what  he  calls  xhtjields  of  truths  acceffible 
to  fouls  in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate,  and  in  which  they  contemplated  intel- 
ligible forms,  was  the  mind,  or  intelleft  of  the  Deity.  The  one  eternal  idea, 
which  admitted  neither  of  multiplicity,  or  diverfity,  was  only  comprehen- 
fible  by  the  deity  himfelf,  and  could  not  be  legible  to  inferior  intelligences. 
It  became  fo,  as  we  may  more  juftly  underftand  Plato,  by  emanent  forms 
from  it,  as  the  archetype  of  them  all.  For,  as  has  been  faid,  all  things 
are  around  htm^  not  in  him  ;  who  is  above  effence.  In  the  ethereal  hea- 
vens are  exhibited  ideas,  which  are  incorporeal  effences  of  things,  in 
themfelves  the  fame,  and  ever  permanent.  They  are  more  or  lefs  clear- 
ly read  by  the  feveral  orders  of  celeftial  beings,  according  as  they  ap- 
proximate nearer,  or  recede  farther  from  him,  the  fountain  of  intelleft 
and  truth. 

With  refpeft  to  what  has  been  faid,  of  the  celeftial  divinities  being 
employed  in  the  formation  of  man,  and  other  terreftrial  animals,  it  may 
be  obfcrved,  that  Plato  appears  to  have  had  no  notion  of  any  of  thefe 
works,  even  in  their  corporeal  parts,  being  accompliftied  by  an  agent 
that  had  not  itfelf  the  knowledge  of  organifation,  and  that  to  aflign  a 
blind  undefigning  caufe  of  them,  fuch  as  that  of  a  plajlic  nature,  which 
Ariftotle  adopted,  was  confidcred  by  him  as  an  abfurdity  in  philofophy. 
In  the  detail  he  enters  into  of  the  ftrufturc  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
fymmetry  of  its  parts,  lie  tiikes  frequent  occafion  to  mark  the  divine 
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artifice,  and  the  wonderful  contrivance  difplayed  in  them.  •  The  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  him,  although  but  an  outline,  when  compared  with  the  ana- 
tomical  one  of  Galen  •,  an  eminent  admirer  of  his,  is  fufficiently  ftriking: 
And,  indeed,  the  argument  is  fo  perfpicuous,  and  the  proofs  it  admits 
of  are  fo  forcible,  that  it  may  be  faid,  the  multiplication  of  them  hardi}' 
increafes  its  evkience.  In  the  invclligation  of  the  ufes  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  frame,  if  fifty  of  them  be  proved  the  wifeft  that  could  be, 
and  others  are  found  to  anfwer  their  ends,  although  we  know  not  pre- 
cifely  in  what  manner,  the  demonftration  of  an  intelligent  defigner  of 
them  mull  be  owned  to  be  complete.  The  difcovery  of  fome  hun- 
dred  of  thefe  ufes,  which  Galen  minutely  unfolds,  may  more  amufe  or 
aftonifh  the  mind,  but,  unlefs  to  a  mod  fceptical,  or  prejudiced  one,  it 
adds  little  to  the  meafure  of  rational  convidtion. 

The  range  which  Plato  takes,  in  his  theory  of  the  natural  elements, 
in  his  account  of  their  fubferviency  to  the  compofition  of  bodies,  ani- 
mate, and  inanimate,  in  his  explications  of  various  phenomena,  in  the 
region  of  the  air,  and  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  alongft  with  his  analyfis 
of  the  difeafes  incident  to  bodies  organifed,  like  the  human,  and  the  re* 
medies  of  which  they  are  fufceptible^  all  together  fhow  the  great  extent 
of  his  genius,  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  adequate  to  every 
fubje£b  that  required  either  accurate  obfervation,  or  ingenious  reafoning; 
and  that,  if  he  frequently  errs,  it  is  becaufe  the  age  he  lived  in  had  not 
attained  to  thefe  difcoveries,  which  a  ftridter  attention  to  the  procefs  of 
nature,  and  a  fucceffion  of  refearches  and  experiments  have  produced. 
It  appears,  that,  although  from  fome  accidental  difguft  between  him  and 
Democritiis,  he  did  not  correfpond  with  that  philofopher,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Atomical  philofophy,  and  that  his 
knowledge  in  mathematics  and  geometry  qualified  him  for  the  exadeft 
ftudy  of  phyfics,  in  every  branch.  Of  this  truth  the  Timaeus  affords 
feveral  proofs  that  might  be  quoted ;  and  thefe  not  unrefpeQable  by 
modern  phyfiologifts.  In  preferring  the  abftrafl  to  the  analytical  fpecies 
of  fcience,  he  doubtlefs  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius ;  and,  not  with* 
{landing  his  fyllem  be  vamped  with  fome  chimaerai,  his  fpeculativq  in- 
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genuity  is  to  be  admired.  Attachment  to  fuch  fpeculations  proved,  in- 
4eed,  the  retardment  of  human  knowledge,  and,  for  ages,  mifled  it,  in 
phyfiology  and  aftronomy.  But  whether  phyfics,  as  now  made  the  ob- 
jeO:  of  ftudy,  independently  of  the  fcience  of  incorporeal  principles, 
may  not,  by  defeftive  or  fallacious  experiments,  often  lead  to  delufion, 
deTerves  the  attention  of  thofe  who  would  confider  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  as  explicable  from  the  obfervation  only  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  The  analyfis  of  many  of  them,  we  know,  long  and  ioduftri- 
oufly  fought  after,  and  often  believed  to  have  1)een  completely  difplayed, 
has  proved  erroneous.  The  chemical  principles,  reckoned  to  be  the  com- 
ponents of  all  other  phyfical  fubftances,  have  been  found,  in  numberlefs 
inflances,  incomprehenfive  of  their  Jlamina.  Notwithftanding  the  an- 
cient dodrine  of  occult  qualities  has  been  exploded,  it  ftill  appears  im- 
poflible  to  banifli  it  altogether  from  this  boundlefs  field  of  inveftigation ; 
in  which  the  wifdom  of  nature^  confidered  as  a  fenfible  exhibition  ot 
that  which  is  fupernatural  and  divine,  mud  always  outreach  the  limited 
furvey  that  can  be  taken  of  it  by  human  minds. 

We  (hall  here  conclude  the  phyfical  part  of  Plato's  philolbphy  with  a 
NoiCy  refpeding  a  point  which  the  perufal  of  his  works  fuggefted  to  bis 
fird  Chrifiian  interpreters,  and  that  has  been  fince  infilled  upon  by  fome 
of  his  learned  modern  expounders. 

Note. — ^The  point  to  be  confidered  is.  Whether  the  Grecian  philofa- 
pher  may  be  underflood,  from  the  import  of  fome  paflages  in  bis  dit- 
logues  and  epiftles,  to  have  entertained  fome  notion  of  a  Trinity  of  per- 
fons  in  the  divine  nature^  confonant  to  what  is  revealed  in  the  foetid 
fcripture^  and  embraced  as  an  article  of  the  Chrifi;ian  faith  ?  In  dating 
this  queftion,  it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  obfervedt  that  feveral  of  the 
t2M\y  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  fuch  as  Juftin  Martyr  *,  Tertui- 
lian  f,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  afcribis  to 
Plato  a  theological  do&rine,  either  much  the  fame  with,  or  moft  iimilar 
to  that  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity.     As  a  foundation  for  this  opinion^  tba 
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great  fpeculative  principles  upon  which  the  philofopher  builds  his  theo- 
logical and  phyfical  fyftem,  and  that  have  been  called  the  Ternary  of 
Plato,  were  referred  to  by  them.  What  has  been  fhown,  both  in  the 
diak^ic  and  phyfical  part  of  his  philofophy,  may  prove,  indeed,  how  all 
things  that  exift,  are  reduced  by  him,  and  comprehended,  under  ihrcf 
principles.  In  the  abftrufe  reafoning  in  the  Parmenides,  there  is  faid  to 
be,  One,  without  any  thing  ;  One,  which  is  fcveral  things  ;  and.  One, 
and  feveral  things.  Equivalent  to  thefe,  in  the  Timaeus,  are  ftateJ, 
Deity,  Idea,  Matter  ;  to  which  correfponds  the  triple  fyflem  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  the  intelle£hial  world,  the  intelligent,  or  rational,  and  the  vifible. 
Nor  is  this  all  the  ground  upon  which  Plato  is  reprefented  as  a  Triniia- 
rian.  In  more  diftind  proof  of  the  allegation,  fome  paiTages,  in  which 
he  ufes  metaphyfical  expreflions,  are  adduced.  When  he  calls  the 
Deity  *,  the  Eternal  King,  and  Father  of  all  things,  and  the  world  pro- 
duced by  him,  bisfm^  his  x«yH,  or  word  of  wifdom  made  manifeft,  the 
fenfible  image  of  his  underftanding  and  power,  and  the  mirror  reflec- 
ting the  rays  of  his  otherwife  incomprehenfible  divinity,  his  meaning, 
ki  thefe  expreffions,  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  clearly  delivered 
by  him  in  bis  epiftle  to  Hermias,  is  referable,  fay  they,  to  a  firft  incor- 
poreal and  animating  principle,  declared  to  be  the  adorned  foul  of  the 
world,  and  having  perfonality  f ;  For  there  Plato  recommends  a  folemn 
mdjuTMiim^  by  the  Gcd^  the  conduffor  of  all  things,  prefent  and  future, 
and  by  the  Father  GW  of  that  ctmdudor^  and  their  catife. 

It  may  be  here  afked  by  ibme.  Why  fo  refpe£bable  a  number  of  the 
Ghriftian  theologifts  chofe,  from  fuch  pafiages  in  Plato,  to  maintain, 
diat  the  facred  myftery  of  the  Trinity^  acknowledged  to  be  only  revealed 
in  the  fcriptures,  might  y^et  be  fo  well  known  to  the  learned  of  the  hea- 
dien  world,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  their  theories  of  the  univerfe ;  and 
how  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  could  be  advanced  by  holding  this  opi- 
nion ?  From  what  is  intimated  in  their  writings,  it  appears,  that  they 
had  a  fpedal  inducement  for  adopting  this  controvertible,  and  otherwife, 
peifiaps,  unneceffary  afiertion.  The  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  being  im- 
pugned by  fome  of  the  philofophers  as  implying  a  plurality  of  Gods,  or 
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inconfiftent  with  the  unity  of  the  Deiiy^  it  feemed  a  ready,  and  no  im- 
proper way  of  removing  this  objection,  to  (how,  that  fome  of  the  wifeft 
of  the  pbilofophers,  fuch  as  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  efpecially 
Plato,  who  aflerted  the  principle  of  a  one  eternal  and  undivided  deity, 
did  yet,  in  the  contemplations  of  his  nature,  exprefs  themfelves  in 
terms  analogous  to  thofe  ufed  by  the  Chriftians,  and  underftood  in  the 
fenfe  of  there  being  three  perfons  in  the  divine  nature.  In  confequence 
of  this  argument,  they  endeavoured  not  only  to  find  in  the  Ternary  of 
Plato  a  reprefentatlon  of  the  Trinity^  but  to  prove  that  he,  and  other 
philofophers,  could  not  have  approached  fo  near  to  the  difcovery  of  this 
facred  truth  as  they  do  in  their  works,  without  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Mofaic  fcriptures,  6r  other  infpired  prophetical  writings,  under  the 
Jewifh  difpenfation.  In  fupport  of  the  laft  point,  it  is  well  known,  that 
Jofephus's  authority  is  chiefly  appealed  to  * ;  and  that  the  vouchers 
<}uoted  by  him,  Clearchus,  Ariftaeus,  and  Hermippus,  as  authors  of 
credit,  are  much  called  in  queftion.  Amongft  the  moderns,  however, 
the  argument  has  been  taken  up,  and  profecuted  with  great  difplay  of 
ancient  erudition,  by  Auguftinus  Steuchus  t»  Marfilius  Ficinus,  and 
Joannes  Picus  de  Mirandola,  and,  more  lately,  by  Voflius  and  Bochart. 

Upon  this  learned  controverfy,  the  note  here  introduced  cannot  ex- 
patiate, and  much  lefs  can  it  pretend  to  decide.  When  we  confider, 
that  in  mofl:  of  the  fpeculations  formed  by  philofophers,  concerning 
this  vaft  univerfe,  as  having  a  beginning,  and  being  produced  by  a  firft 
caufe;  the  obvious,  and  marked  perfections  of  that  Deity  would  be,  and 
have,  in  reality,  been,  his  goodne/sj  his  wifdom^  his  power;  and  that,  in 
his  motive  to  create,  the  firft  would  be  apparent ;  in  his  orderly,  and 
fuitable  arrangement  of  all  things,  the  fecond ;  and,  in  his  conftant  pre* 
fervation  and  maintenance  of  them,  the  third;  it  may  be  contended, 
that  the  coincidence  (fo  far  as  it  may  be  reckoned  fuch)  of  the  Platonic 
Ternary  with  the  revealed  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted accidental,  than  derived  from  traditional  authority,  and  that, 
too,  referable  to  the  Mofaic,  or  fcriptural  antiquities.  When  it  cannot 
be  truly  affirmed,  that  Plato  deviated  from  what  appears  to  have-been 
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the  received  courfe  of  philofophifing,  which  generally  proceeded  upon 
the  aflumption  of  two  original  principles  ;  whence  refuhed  a  third  ;  the 
opinion,  that  be  took  his  ftatement  of  three  principles,  not  from  this 
common  theory,  but  from  tradition,  may  be  deemed  a  precipitant  and 
arbitrary  one. 

Upon  the  other  fide  of  the  argument,  if  it  be  infifted  upon,  as  a  fad;, 
that  he  advanced  this  theory,  as  he  found  it  in  the  Pythagorean  fyftem, 
it  mud  be  confeiTed  that  a  difficulty  arifcs,  fufficicnt  to  reftrain  decifion 
in  the  queftion :  For,  notwithftanding  all  that  may  be  faid  about  the 
improbability,  that  either  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  would  feek  for,  or  meet 
with  any  philofophic  or  theological  information  amongft  a  people,  iu 
fuch  humble  circumftances  as  the  Jews,  there  is  dill  rcafon  to  adhere  to 
what  has  been  before  remarked  upon  this  topic,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  early  philofophers,  who  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  for  inftruc* 
tion  and  knowledge  of  every  kind,  this  confideration  did  not  operate ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  any  fpeculative  and  abflrufe 
doflrine  could  be  tranfmitted,  from  one  nation  to  another,  without  the 
grolfeft  miftakes,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  amongft  the  Egyp^ 
tians,  fo,  amongft  other  nations,  this  was  done  by  means  of  fymbols, 
more  than  by  writing  j  and  hence  the  curious  inveftigation  of  the  for- 
mer in  all  refearches  into  ancient  knowledge.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the 
Jews,  whofe  divine  law  laid  them  under  a  folemn  prohibition  of  fenfible 
reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  could  have  no  facred  fymbols ;  and  that^ 
accordingly,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  known  amongft  them,  but  the 
ineffable  name  ;  it  may  be  alked,  Did  the  veneration  of  their  law  hinder 
them  from  the  breaches  of  it,  and  falling  into  afts  of  idolatry ;  or,  are 
we  to  believe  that  their  learned  Rabbis  never  did,  in  imitation  of  other 
nations,  prefume  to  fymbolife  ?  Th^  contrary  will  be  acknowledged ; 
and  that  they  early  attempted  it  in  their  manner  of  writing  the  mojl  holy 
name.  Their  conftant  concealment  of  this  from  inquifitive  ftrangers  is 
not  credible ;  efpecially,  when  liable,  in  their  captivities,  to  be  fcorned 
as  a  people  deftitute  of  fpeculative  knowledge.  The  AflTyrians  and 
Egyptians  muft,  therefore,  have  had  fpecial  information  of  their  theo- 
logy and  antiquities  ;  and  whether  Plato,  who,  as  well  as  Pythagoras, 
was  a  diligent  colledor  of  foreign  theology  and  fcience,  had  not  met 
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with  fome  traditions,  or  writings,  of  a  Cofmagonyy  nearly  refembling,  if 
not  the  fame  with  the  fcriptura!  one  of  Mofes,  may  be  remitted  to  the 
judgment  of  every  unbiaifed  perufcr  of  the  Timaeus  ;  when  he  reads. 
That  the  one  and  good  formed  the  celejiial  and  fublunarj  fpheres^  making  a 
divifion  between  them  ;  that  he  faw  that  his  work  was  good^  and  had  plea^ 
fure  in  it ;  and,  after  attending  to  the  compofttion  of  man^  that  hi  re/led  in 
himfelf;  and  thefe  are  not  the  only  fimilitudes. 

To  conclude  the  argument,  although  not  to  determine  in  it ;  May  we 
not  fay  wiA  reafon,  that  feveral  of  the  heathen  philofophers  were  led, 
not  cafually,  but  partly  from  moral  reafons,  and  partly  upon  traditional 
grounds,  to  the  acknowledgement  of  three  principles,  or  original  caufes 
of  all  things,  which  were  erroneoufly  and  abfurdly  conceived  by  them, 
and  in  no  explication  reconcileable  with  the  revealed  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  yet,  that  iheir  Jlumbling  upon  the  verge  of  a  facred  truth  might, 
providentially,  be  made  fubfervient  to  its  proper  difcovery  in  due  time, 
and  to  have  the  efieft  of  preparing  mens  minds  for  its  receptioll  I  Con- 
vinced from  the  revelation  of  it,  the  mod  intelligent  of  them  might  be, 
that,  as  the  works  of  God,  in  the  natural  World,  could  not,  in  their 
produflion,  contrivance,  and  extent,  be  fully  underftood  by  them,  and, 
as  the  human  frame  itfelf  was,  in  feveral  refpe£ts,  unintelligible,  and  z. 
inyftery,  much  more  rauft  the  divine  nature  and  eflence  be  myfteriou^ 
and  have  a  veil,  through  which  fuch  limited  conceptions  as  the  htinatt 
cannot  clearly  penetrate. 
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SECTION        IV. 


Openings  of  moral fentimenfs  in  Man; — his  mixed  con/iitution^  how  adjujied. 
— Pleafure  not  the  fame  with  eligible  good. — Prudence  an  effeniial  con/U" 
fueni  of  Virtue.-^AJ/imilation  to  the  Deity  the  end  of  human  adlion. — Im- 
mortality in  a  Species  ofit^  exemplified  in  all  the  productions  of  Nature.-^ 
The  Contemplative  Fhilofopber.— Principles  and  views  of  political  govern^ 
ments. 


UPON  mankind,  the  gods  have  beftowed  no  faculty,  or  privilege, 
more  valuable  and  precious  than  that  of  philofophifing.  As, 
without  the  bodily  organ  of  fight,  neither  the  ftars,  nor  the  fun«  nor  the 
heavens  *,  could  be  perceived,  but  their  order  and  congruity  be  as  a 
bUmk  ;  fo  bereft  of  philofophy,  which  opens  the  eye  of  the  foul,  mental 
contemplation  would  fleep  \  neither  caufes  nor  effeds  could  be  known ; 
and  human  reafon,  and  human  adion,  would  be  alike  involved  in  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion ;  yet,  as  the  corporeal  eye  obferves,  not  in  vain, 
the  heavenly  motions,  but  receives  a  pidure  of  their  uniformity,  fo  the 
rational  faculty,  excited  by  philofophic  ftudy,  awakes  to  a  more  di(lin£b 
cpnfideration  of  the  principle  by  which  chey  are  governed :  A  model,  it 
appears,  to  which  the  thoughts  and  movements  of  the  foul  may  be  con- 
formed ;  and  a  rule  divine,  for  the  proper  direction  and  confiftency  of 
its  aims  and  affedions.     The  fenfe  of  hearing,  alfo,  confpires  with  that 
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of  the  fight,  to  give  the  impreffion-  of  mental  harmony.  Why  are  mo^ 
dulations  imparted  to  the  human  voice ;  why  have  men  fenfibility  to  the 
concords  of  mufic  •,  but  that  they  may  team  from  them  that  modera* 
tion  of  the  pailions,  that  compofure  of  the  irregular  affedions  of  the 
foul,  which  thefe  perceptions  are  naturally  fitted  to  infpire  ?  Surely  fome- 
thing  more,  than  an  irrational  fenfe  of  pleafure,  was  intended  by  their 
being  peculiarly  afiigned  to  the  human  race.  That  they  were  beftowed 
by  the  Mufes  for  a  nobler  end,  all  converfant  with  the  produdions  of 
thefe  fifters  of  harmony  well  underftand:  For,  even  the  regular  cadence, 
or  rhyihmus^  ufed  by  the  poets,  is  known  to  have  its  effed,  not  only  up* 
on  the  ear,  but  upon  the  mind,  and  to  beget  in  it  congenial  meafures 
and  graces. 

What  thefe  graces  are,  and  in  what  maaner  the  human  foul  is  fuf* 
ceptible  of  them,  philofophy  prefumes  to  unfold ;  not  altogether,  in- 
deed, as  a  fcience  of  human  invention,  or  feparated  from  fuch  a  ienfe 
of  divine  things  as  a  contemplation  of  the  univerfe  may  afford }  but 
under  a  perfuafion,  that  the  wifdom  of  human  life  is  marked  out  by  the 
prefcription  of  the  Gods  f ,  and  can  only  be  truly  learned  in  connection 
with  a  pious  fentiment  of  their  order  and  appointment.  That  an  order 
is  taken,  and  an  oeconomy  prefcribed  by  them,  is  evinced,  even  from 
the  mixed  compofuion  of  human  nature.  In  it,  although  the  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  fubftances  are  joined,  and  the  irrational  foul  with  the 
rational  principle,  in  the  former  of  which  the  irafcible  and  concupifcible 
paffions  are  found,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  deliberative  faculty ;  yet  thefe 
are  not  confufedly  thrown  together,  but  in  a  manner  which  fliows,  that 
an  effential  difference  obtains  between  them.  Nature  does  not  divide 
things  that  are  alike,  and  congenial,  but  thofe  which  are  not  the  fame, 
and  difagree.  That  the  intelligent" principle  might  fuffer  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  impulfe  of  the  animal  appetites  and  paffions,  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  be  kept  in  mind  of  its  divine  original,  and  its  afcendency 
over  them,  it  is  fet  apart' in  an  exalted  place  of  the  corporeal  frame.  It 
is  feated  in  the  head,  as  in  a  tower  or  citadel,  whilft  the  latter  are  de- 
graded below  it  by  their  pofitiom  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  the  iraf- 
cible 

^  De  Legibusy  lib.  2.  in. initio..  f  In  Theacteto,:  et  in  Menone. 
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cible  and  concupifcible  paffions  ;  from  a  diverfity  rather  conceivable 
than  real ;  fince  both  are  only  converfant  about  joy  or  grief,  temporary 
and  mortal.  By  thefe  fprings  they  are  conftantly  moved,  and  are  in- 
capable  of  knowing  any  other  motives  of  aftion.  ITiey  cherifti,  with- 
out diftin£tion,  all  bodily  afiedion,  and  give  fupport  to  its  influence 
over  the  whole  man.  The  rational  foul  fpurns  fuch  attachment,  and 
holds  it  in  contempt.  Confcious  of  inherent  faculties,  fuperior  in  kind, 
and  more  enbrged  than  thofe  of  the  fenfes,  it  afpires  to  cultivate  and 
improve  them.  It  glows  with  an  ardent  defire  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
independent  of  fenfible  objeds  ;  and,  convinced  that  its  deftiny  is  not 
confined  to  mortal  good,  it  feeks  to  attain  that  which  is  imperifliabto 
and  immortal. 

But  how  does  philofophy  pretend  to  adjufl  this  complex  conftitution 
of  human  nature;  how  does  it  reconcile  fuch  jaring  principles,  and 
make  them  co-operate  to  one  end  ?  To  anfwer  this  queftion  properly, 
fome  feries  of  reafoning  will  be  requiiite ;  yet  a  general  reply  to  it  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words.  To  leifen  the  conteft  of  the  difcording  prin- 
ciples, reafon  dictates  one  plain  rule  *•  Let  each  of  them  be  allowed 
its  proper  food  and  aliment ;  and,  then,  each  of  them  will  more  eafily 
admit  of  a  difcipline  effedive  of  their  agreement.  But  the  maxim  is 
not  to  be  underftood,  as  if  the  rational  principle  were  to  be  occupied 
folely  with  its  feparate  contemplations,  and  the  irafcible  left  to  follow 
its  career,  and  the  concupifcible  fuffered  to  purfue  its  peculiar  gratifica' 
lions.  For,  befide  that  fuch  a  life  is,  evidently,  inconfiftent  with  itfelf, 
and  could  not  be  fupported  by  any  creature ;  there  is  a  meafure  ordain- 
ed in  nature,  for  the  fuitable  expanfion  of  the  powers  of  beings,  both 
animated  and  intelligent,  whether  they  be  thofe  of  knowledge  or  thofe 
of  a&ion.  The  intelligence*  even  of  celejiial  beings,  is  commenfurate  to 
their  fpheres ;  and,  although  all  corporeal  things  are  made  for  the  fake 
of  the  incorporeal,  and  human  things  on  account  of  the  divine,  yet,  in 
the  mixed  condition  of  humanity,  the  confideration  and  ftudy  of  both 
its  conftituent  parts  is  neceflary,  and  the  culture  of  each  of  them  re- 

P  p  quired, 
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quired,  in  proportion  to  its  importance  *•  Man's  knowledge  cannot  be, 
altogether,  abftrad  and  contemplative,  but  mud  include  that  of  bimfelf, 
and  of  human  condition.  He  rouft  underftand  not  only  what  is  true, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  likewife  what  is  good  and  ufeful  in  the  af- 
fedions  and  actions  of  mankind.  Know  ibyfelf^  therefore,  was  f  that 
infcription  in  the  Delphic  temple,  which  was  declared  to  be  mod  divine 
and  worthy  of  a  God.  It  directs,  indeed,  to  the  recognition  of  the  in* 
telligent  foul,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  human  conflitution,  and  what 
is,  propel  ly,  the  nian  ;  and  that  its  nature  is  ever  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
what  communicates  with,  and  appertains  to  it ;  for  fuch  are  the  corpo- 
real appetites  \  and  paflions.  With  refpeft  to  the  agency  of  thefe,  the 
difcerning  principle  only  can  judge,  whether  it  tends  to  good  or  to  ill. 
The  irafcible  kind  appear  to  have  utility  in  repelling  what  is  oflfenfive, 
or  injurious  to  the  man :  The  concupifcible  (fo  to  call  them)  in  afieding, 
and  procuring,  what  is  pleafant  and  agreeable.  Yet  both  of  them  arc 
conftantly  inclined  to  excefs ;  fo  that  neither  the  harm  that  is  appre- 
hended, nor  the  pleafure  that  is  fought  for,  is  reduced  to  any  meafure, 
unlefs  the  reafoning  faculty  interpofe  to  prefcribe  it.  Experience  foon 
difcovers  to  it,  tliat  a  degree  of  pain  may  frequently  be  more  eligible 
than  pleafure  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  eflimated  as  a 
genus  of  good  in  itfelf  §.  Evident,  indeed,  it  is,  that,  in  the  inftitution 
of  nature,  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  fubjeded  to  the  difcipline 
of  reafon  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  real  good  in  life  if 
the  quantum  of  fear  or  grief  (hould  be  diminifhed,  fo  that  of  joy  or  plea- 
fure  ought  alfo  to  be  moderated. 

In  correlpondence  to  this  rule,  philofophy  teaches  to  obferve  a  mean 
in  all  the  irrational  affections  of  the  foul,  whether  they  proceed  from 
appearances  of  evil  or  good.  This  is  the  natural,  and,'  therefore,  the 
beft  condition  of  man,  and  human  life ;  when  the  feweft,  and  thefe  the 
lead  hurtful  impreffions,  are  made  upon  the  tranquility  of  the  mind. 
The  confcquences  of  violent  paffion,  and  unruly  appetite,  are,  by  this 

courfe, 
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courfe,  happily  avoided  ;  and  the  calmer  and  milder  aflfeftions,  which 
nourifli  life,  and  prolong  it,  and  the  ftudies  and  purfuits  which  invigo- 
rate the  foul,  without  the  ravage  of  its  faculties,  are  cherifhed  and  im- 
proved.  Nature,  not  overpowered,  or  agitated,  by  the  exceffes  of  grief, 
or  of  joy,  is  neither  difgufted  nor  fatiated  with  life,  but  feels  its  reftora- 
tion  to  that  equal  ftate,  in  which  the  goods  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  of  the 
body,  are  together  beft  obtained. 

How  widely  different  from  this  is  the  vulgar  life  of  mankind ;  whe- 
ther it  be  that  of  the  ambitious  of  dominion,  or  of  the  covetous  of 
wealth.  In  any  fcene  of  it  no  equality  of  enjoyment  is  known ;  but, 
as  it  happens,  defire  of  pleafure  is  fucceeded  by  a  furfeit  of  it ;  fear, 
by  prefumption,  grief,  by  ecftatic  joy ;  or  elfe  dejeSion,  from  difap- 
pointed  paffion,  takes  place  \  timidity,  from  apparent  difficulties,  and 
forrow,  mingled  with  envy,  from  defpair  *.  The  extremes  of  the  paf- 
fions  never  fail  to  follow  each  other  in  this  manner,  where,  to  none  of 
them,  a  boundary  is  fixed.  Even  the  efFed  of  thefe  of  the  joyful  kind 
proves  by  no  means  happy ;  when  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  or 
paffion,  is  only  regarded ;  and,  no  attention  being  paid  to  what  the  body 
can  admit,  or  the  foul  endure,  inftead  of  their  being  kept  in  a  health- 
ful and  found  ftate,  the  premature  decay,  or  languor  of  both,  is  incur- 
red. 

Men,  however,  there  are,  and  thefe  not  a  few,  who  maintain  that 
pleafure  is  a  real  good  in  itfelf  f  ;  and  that  the  former  epithet  may  well 
ftand  for  a  definition  ot  the  latter.  But,  furely,  they  ought  to  explain 
what  fpecies  of  pleafure  they  mean ;  otherwife,  there  muft  be  the  great- 
eft  ambiguity  in  their  definition.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  a 
vaft  diverfity  of  taftes  and  opinions,  with  refpeft  to  what  is  called  by  the 
general  name  of  pleafure,  obtains  amongft  mankind.  So  much  do  they 
difagree,  that  fome  not  only  rejeft  what  others  approve,  under  this 
vague  term,  but  pronounce  that  kind  of  pleafure  which  varies  from 
their  own  to  be,  not  any  thing  good,  but  an  evil.  In  this  way  of  rec- 
koning there  muft  be,  it  feems,  both  good  and  evil  pleafures.  How, 
then,  can  all  pleafures  be  held  forth  under  the  denomination  of  good  ? 

P  p  2  Common 

•  Dc  Rcpublica,  lib.  8.  t  Ibid.  lib.  6. 
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Common  reafon  reds  not  in  this  delufion ;  and  philofophy  dire£h  to 
fome  more  jud  and  determined  conception  of  what  nature  has  ordained 
to  be  the  real  good  of  man  *•  1  he  idea  of  the  one  firft  and  fupreme 
good  is  not,  indeed,  of  eafy  attainment ;  and,  in  order  to  only  a  partial 
apprehenfion  of  it,  much  cultivation  of  the  mind,  by  philofophic  ftady^ 
becomes  neceifary.  But,  fo  far  as  we  may  underfland  good  to  be  a  qua- 
lity,  either  of  the  objed  of  human  aflFe£lions,  or  of  the  affe&ions  them* 
felves,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  that  which  refpeds  the  foul  or  the 
body  ;  or  what  may  be  called  good  divine  and  human  f .  In  thefe  two 
kinds  of  it,  there  is,  evidently,  a  greater  and  a  leffer  fpecies  ;  yet  they 
have  a  nectflliry  connexion  ;  and  the  human  good,  depending  upon  the 
divine  for  its  efficacy,  is  generally  found  in  conjunftion  with  the  latter. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  good  to  have  utility  |  ;  and,  where  this  qualifi- 
cation  is  derived,  not  from  accidental  circumftances,  but  from  the  ra« 
tional  and  aftire  powers  of  the  foul,  it  obtains  the  appellation  of  virtue^ 
or  of  that  good,  which,  although  human  in  its  operation,  has  an  original 
truly  divine. 

Would  we  then  form  a  conception,  not  of  the  om  abfolute  good,  but 
of  that  which,  in  the  condition  of  human  nature,  may  be  accounted  the 
neareft  in  affinity  to  it ;  we  muft  reckon  it  to  have  the  properties  ofper^ 
fedion^  Sufficiency^  and  eligibility  ||.  The  mod  perfed  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  fpecies  of  good ;  futficient  in  the  degree,  fo  as  to  furpafs  all  other 
examples ;  and  eligible,  as  having  native  delight,  and  caufmg  defire^ 
but  defirous  of  nothing  beyond  itfelf.  If  we  fliould  place  it  in  pure 
mind  alone,  unaffe£led  with  pleafure  or  joy,  even  although  all  difquiet 
was  removed,  it  muft  be  owned,  as  has  been  faid,  that  fuch  a  life,  how- 
ever fuitable  to  more  exalted  intelligences,  would  be  as  little  eligible,  as 
competent  to  creatures  of  the  human  frame*  If,  again,  we  fhould  re* 
folve  the  greateft  good  of  our  nature  into  fenfationa  of  pleafure,  deftitute 
of  mind,  and  the  refleftions  of  reafon,  it  would  imply  a  fort  of  life,  of 
all  others  the  mod  abfurd  and  prepoderous  §•  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
conceive  what  a  drange  and  chimerical  exiftence  it  would  pxove,  in 

which. 

•  Dc  Republica,  lib.  6.  +  De  Lcgibus,  lib.  i. 
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which  there  would  be  joy  indantaneous,  but  never  continued ;  and  the 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  that  always  evanefcent.  It  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  more  properly  than  to  z/punge^  no  fooner  wet  than  dry ;  or  to 
the  oj[/ier^  or  the  mttfcle^  that  alternately  opens  and  fliuts  its  (hell,  accor- 
ding to  the  flux  or  reflux  of  the  waves.  Hafdly,  indeed,  can  it  be  fup- 
poFed,  that  the  mod  abjeft  votaries  of  pleafure  would  make  choice  of 
this  kind  of  life.  In  the  eftimate,  therefore,  of  real  good,  pleafure,  as 
an  ambiguous  term,  and  by  fome  taken  in  its  worft  fenfe,  cannot  be 
admitted  to  (land  in  competition  with  mind,  nor  upon  an  equality,  ei- 
ther for  perfection;  or  fufficiency  with  wifdom,  fcience,  or  rational  know- 
ledge *.  There  is,  however,  no  occafion  to  quarrel  with  the  word,  bc- 
caufe  it  has  been  abufed  ;  and  much  Icls  to  rejed,  as  fome  would  do, 
die  proper  idea  that  may  be  afligned  to  it,  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  un- 
derllood  by  pleafure  but  what  was  ignominious.  Real  pleaiures  cer- 
tainty there  are,  as  well  as  falfe  and  deceitful  ones ;  temperate  as  well  as 
exccflive ;  fome  more  fteady,  and  others  more  inconftant.  Although, 
by  the  indifcriminate  admfffion  of  thefe,  or  their  unlimited  accumula- 
tion, any  human  fub^eft  of  them  would  be  found  in  a  mod  deplorable 
cafe,  yet  no  juft  objeftion  caih  lie,'  even  from  the  ftridefl:  philofophy, 
againft  a  proper  feledion  of  pleafure,  and  afluming  it  in  a  certain  meafure 
ana  degree,  as  an  ingredient  in  human  good.  Of  nve  degrees,  by  which 
we  may  conceive  the  perfed^  the  fufficienty  and  the  eligibfe  kind  to  be 
conftituted,  pleafure  can  only  claim  the  laft  f .  Firlt  ol  all,  in  this  cfti- 
mate,  we  muft  place  the  one  abfoliite  good,  the  principle  and  the  meafure 
of  uiiiverfal  nature :  Next  to  it  truth ;  to  which  commenfurable  ideas 
and  pulchrituJe  appertain :  In  the  third  rank,  mind  and  wifdom :  la 
the  fourth,  the  properties  of  mind,  which  are  the  fciences,  and  arts,  and 
right  opinions.  In  the  fifth,  thofe  pleafures  which  are  accompanied 
with  no  difquiet ;  fuch  are  the  pure  and  unmixed  ones  aflforded  by  the 
fciences  ;  and,  laftly,  let  the  pleafure^  of  fenfe  follow  after  them  with  a 
moderate  pace. 

But,  fmce  to  the  expetible  and  fufEcient  good  of  man,  a  mixture  of 
pleafure  is  allowed  to  be  requifite.  Why  ihould  there  be  io  much  refcrve 

expreflfed 

*  la  Philcbo.  f  De  Leglbus,  lib.  4* 
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expreffed  with  regard  to  the  btter,  and  its  degradation  to  the  lowed 
clafs  be  thus  infifted  upon  ?  In  reply  to  this  queftion,  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed, that  the  fcale  of  good,  which  has  been  traced,  is  properly  adjufted 
in  its  degrees  i  and  that,  to  an  impartial  eye,  it  mufl  appear,  that  the 
precedency,  in  each  of  them,  is  given  to  things,  in  their  nature,  more 
allied  to  true  good  than  pleafure  can  be  reckoned.  Mind  has  certainly, 
in  itfelf,  more  pulchritude  than  the  pleafure  of  the  fenfes.  Men,  who 
purfue  the  latter  immoderately,  .are  often  put  to  the  bluih ;  or  they  feek 
to  conceal  from  the  obfervation  of  others  their  fhameful  defires.  All 
the  ads  of  mind  and  reafon  have  meafure  and  moderation,  without 
which  real  good  cannot  be  found.  But,  compared  with  them,  how  ve- 
hement, impetuous,  and  headlong,  are  th^  oppofite  ones  of  pleafure  ?  Every 
votary  of  Venus  is  ready  to  fwear,  that  he  may  well  be  pardoned  by  the 
Qods ;  becaufe  he  is  not  mafter  of  himfelf.  There  is,  then,  no  error 
committed,  or  any  trefpafs  made  upon  the  value  of  pleafure^  by  placing 
it  in  the  lowed  degree  of  good.  Upon  the  fuppofitipn  that  the  fciences^ 
as  the  dajLighters  of  mind  and  wifdom,  were  to  deliver  their  opinioa 
about  pleafu;-e*s  admiflion  into  tJbieir  company,^  they; would  furely  give 
it  with  .cautjion  ;  and  not,  as  Homer  ^nd  the  poets  have  done,  fuffer  it 
to  be  ia.corporated  with  them.  Their  fentence  would  be,  not  only  to- 
mark  the  pure  and  the  true,  together  ^ith  the  natural  and  the  neceflary 
kinds,  for  having  privilege  of  aiTociation  with  them,  but  to  except  againft 
all  the  intemperate,  the  overfivelling  and  tumultuary  fpecies.  They 
would  wifh  to  have  even  the  approve4  fort,  rather  in  their  train,  than, 
always  by  their  fide ;  and  they  might  juftify  their  verdict;  in  the  manner 
following :  *'  To  us  a  flood  of  pleafures  is  altogether  unfuitable  \  and 
fuch  of  them  as  run  to  excefs  are  inconvenient.  In  the  way  of  our 
progrefs  they  would  throw  many  impediments.  Too  apt  are  the  fouls 
in  which  we  dwell  to  be  perverted  by  the  infatiabjie  defire  of  pleafure. 
Under  its  influence  we  may  be  retarded,  but  can  never  advance  in 
knowledge.  Negligence,  and  felf-oblivion,  are  always  the  concomitants, 
of  immoderate-joy.  Willing  we  are  to  admit  the  pure,  and  the  true, 
the  found,  and  the  temperate  delights,  as  our  familiar  and  domeftic 
friends.  Thefe  being  the  natural  attendants  of  virtue,  we  readily  em« 
brace.     But  the  rage  of  pleafure,  with  its  depravities,  can  be  in  no 

concord 
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concord  with  mind.  In  man,  wifdom  and  pleafure  ought  to  be  tem- 
pered together,  as  they  are  in  the  univerfe.  'Ihere  the  vifible  good, 
ever  keeping  an  equal  tenor,  is  neither  defeftive  nor  redundant ;  but,  be- 
ing in  harmony  with  itfelf,  and  its  fubjeS,  is,  therefore,  permanent,  and 
everlading/' 

With  regard  to  all  things,  divine  and  human,  it  is^  a  law  eftablifhed, 
that  mind,  or  reafon,  not  only  predominates,  but  becomes  the  leading 
principle,  and  neccffary  ingredient,  in  whatever  is  truly  excellent  and 
good.  Temperance,  juftice,  and  fortitude,  may  be  as  truly  reckoned 
the  primary  perfeftions  of  the  human  foul,  and  its  proper  goods^  as 
health,  beauty,  and  ftrength,  are  allowed  to  be  bodily  excellencies,  and 
benefits  •.  The  former,  if  not  always  the  procurers,  are  at  leaft  the 
confervators  of  the  latter.  But,  what  is  more  particularly  to  be  remark- 
ed, neither  of  them  can  be  accounted  either  perfeftions  or  utilities,  but 
as  they  are  accompanied  with  prudence.  Separate  from  this  faculty  of 
the  mind,  they  could  be  Only  accidentally  under  thefe  predicaments ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  either  advantageous  or  prejudicial.  If,  therefore, 
prudence  does  not  conflitute  the  whole  of  virtue,  as  found  in  the  human 
foul,  it  certainly  forms  its  mod  eflential  parts.  It  takes  that  courfe  with  the 
irrafcible  and  concupifcible  paflions,  which,  on  account  of  their  indoci- 
lity,  is  the  only  proper  one  for  moderating  their  excefs,  and  rendering 
them  implicitly  fubfervient  to  virtue.  It  allows  to  each  of  them  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  energy  and  gratification ;  jgind  endeavours,  riot  by  inftruc- 
tion,  but  by  habit,  to  make  them  bear  a  meafure  of  reftraint  and  con- 
troul.  Known  it  is,  that  the  mere  animal  part  of  the  human  frame 
may  be  brought,  by  cuflom,  to  be,  as  it  were,  obfervant  of  a  rule.  How 
much  more  may  this  take  place  in  the  appetites  and  paflions  f ,  which 
feem  to  join  to  fenfibility  fome  traces  of  reafon.  It  appears,  af  leaft, 
that  the  refentful  feeling,  which  we  call  indignation^  makes  cither  a 
nearer  approach  to  reafon,  or  is  more  readily  imj^refled  with  its  dictates, 
than  what  is  experienced  in  the  other  blind  paflions.  Violent 'anger  of- 
ten carries  alongft  with  it  a  fenfe  of  the  injurinus  nature  of  the  pafllbn, 
and  relu^antly  gives  fcope  to  its  rage,  or  findis  it  quickly  fucre'tded  by 

compunction* 
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compundlon.  Indignation,  alfo,  fometinies  rifes  in  the  foul  againit  the 
extravagant  defires  of  the  fenfes.  What  is  reported  of  Leontius,  the 
fon  of  ^glaion,  exemplifies  this.  In  afcending  from  the  Piraeus  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  he  underftood  that  there  were  to  be  feen,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  north  wall,  a  number  of  iiuman  bodies,  which  lay  dead,  and 
expofed  near  the  fbore.  Strongly  inclined  to  look  upon  them,  be  was 
yet  reftrained  by  a  feeling  of  horror.  He  turned  his  face  another  way, 
and,  in  conteft  with  himfelf,  covered  his  eyes.  When  he  found,  not- 
withftanding  all  efibrts  againft  the  grat,ification  of  his  fight,  that  he  could 
not  refift  it,  he  advanced  towards  the  fpectacle  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
and  then  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Look  on,  ye  wretched  eyes ,  and, 
fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  be  fatiated  with  this  pleafant  view."  It  is 
thus,  we  may  be  fen^le,  that  the  indignant  pafiion  frequently  oppofes 
vehement  defire  • }  and  hence  there  is  fome  ground  to  conclude,  that, 
fo  far  as  .ambition,  or  the  lufl  of  power,  may  be  conneded  with  an  in- 
digQant  temper,  its  votaries  are  in  lefs  danger  of  lofing  the  fenfe  of 
jirirtue  than  thoie  who  give  way  infenfibly,  and  without  any  check  in 
itheir  minds,  to  the  allurements  of  fenfual  pleafure. 

To  the  ground-work  laid  by  prudence^  in  the  human  foul,  for  preier- 
ving  the  fenfe,  and  fupporting  the  pradice  of  virtue,  may  be  fitly  aclded 
certain  ftudies  lalutary  and  improving  to  the  mind,  and  alfo  fome  prai;- 
tical  infiiitutions  and  arts,  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  temperament  of 
the  body.  Amongft  the  former  are,  chiefly,  to  be  reckoned  the  fcien- 
ces  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  powers  of  numbers  ;  and,  analo- 
gous to  theoi,  the  theory  gf  founds,  and  mufical  harmony  f.  The 
Gymnaftic  exercifes,  when  joined  wijh  mufic,  are  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote  the  foundneft  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  the  compofure  of  the  paf- 
fions.  By  their  means,  not  only  abftinence,  patience,  and  hardineft, 
may  be  learned,  but,  alfo,  fedatenefs  of  foi^l,  lenity,  and  the  milder  af- 
fefltions,  be  infpired.  The  concord  of  the  irafcible  with  the  concupif- 
cible  paiEons  may,  in  this  manner,  be  attained ;  while,  to  each  of  them, 
a  kind  of  nutrition,  alpngft  with  difcipline,  is  difpenfed*  Inftead  of  f^- 
rocious  animation,  men  may  learn  fortitude,  that  calm  and  intrepid 

temper 
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temper  of  the  foul,  which  holds  no  objed  to  be  awfal,  or  aftion  fearful-, 
when  reafon,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty,  requires  the  encounter  of  the  one,  or 
the  performance  of  the  other  ♦.  Inftead  of  a  liftlefs  propenfity  to  plea*, 
fiire,  the  virtue  of  temperance  may  be  acquired,  by  which  the  foul's 
maftery  over  the  corporeal  appetites  is  proved,  or  their  concord  with  its 
more  manly  afFeftions  afcertained.  If,  to  thefe  two  moral  qualities,  as 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  be  united  that  of  jujiicey  the  praftical  virtues 
required  of  man  may  be  reckoned  complete.  Yorjujiice^  confidered  not 
in  reference  to  any  particular  a£t  or  difpofition,  but  as  having  a  refpeft 
to  the  whole  moral  conftitution  of  the  foul,  enjoins,  befide  the  agree- 
ment of  its  rational  and  irrational  parts  f ,  that  each  of  them  fhould  aA  in 
in  its  own  place,  and  not  intrude  into  the  funftion  of  another.  Let 
the  lower  and  bafer  appetites  and  aflFedions,  when  not  refraftory  to  rea^ 
fon's  voice,  but  fubmiffive  to  her  commands,  follow  their  objects,  and 
be  folaced  with  fuch  good  as  may  be  found  in  them.  No  otherwife  is 
the  oeconomy  of  the  animal  nature  to  be  maintained  ;  and,  fo  far  as 
the  human  conftitution  participates  of  it,  a  fimilar  regulation  muft  take 
place.  In  civil  policy,  and  that  of  a  well  governed  city,  we  may  alfo 
obferve  the  good  eflPeft  of  the  prefcribed  rule ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
of  more  avail  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare,  than  that  which  obliges 
each  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  the  community  to  perform  only  its  proper 
bufinefs* 

That  which  is  good  and  ufeful  is  alfo yj/ir.  Virtue,  therefore,  which 
has  the  former  qualities,  cannot  be  deftitute  of  the  latter  excellence  J. 
Every  thing  beautiful  hath  its  proportions  and  meafures,  which  diftin- 
guiih  it  from  what  is  uncircumfcribed,  and  reduced  to  no  determined 
form.  If  there  be  in  human  life  that  which  gives  it  defignation,  or  any 
fpeciality  of  charadler,  it  muft  come  from  virtue;  which,  as  has  been 
faid,  makes  the  rational  and  irrational  parts  of  the  human  nature  to  have 
confiftency,  and  determines,  to  one  end,  the  aftion  of  both.  Nothing 
but  what  is,  apparently,  good^  or  ufeful,  or  fair,  is  lovely  and  defire- 
ahle }  yet  many  are  the  deceptions  of  men,  from  an  admiffion  of  falfe 

C^q  images 
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images  of  thefe  qualities.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  love  evil, 
as  evtlj  or  efteem  what  is  deformed,  as  deformed  ;  and,  when  a  wrong 
approbation  is  given,  it  may  he  generally  concluded  to  proceed  from  an 
erroneous  imagination,  or  a  midaken  judgment,  and  not  from  the  will^ 
or  real  purp&fe  of  the  mind.  Every  fpecies  of  imprudence  has,  com- 
monly,  fome  epithet  of  reproach  or  fcorn  affixed  to  it,  that  exprefTes  its 
evil  nature  or  deformity  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  prudence^  which  car- 
ties  in  its  train  temperance,  juftice,  and  fortitude,  can  be  no  otherwife 
charafterifed  than  as  the  promoter  and  perfedter  of  the  beft  good,  both 
of  foul  and  body.  The  value  of  the  former,  above  that  of  the  latter,  it 
manifeft.  Bodily  good,  like  bodily  beauty,  is  changeable  *.  It  is  made 
up  of  various  and  contrary  things  ;  and,  therefore,  it  can  have  no  de-> 
termined  effence  \.  But  every  virtue  is  not,  Jimply^  a  quality,  but  alio 
an  adive  power  of  the  foul,  which  depends  not  on  external  circumftani» 
ces,  nor  is  variable  by  them,  but,  participating  of  the  efience  of  good, 
which  is  incorporeal  and  divine,  it  is  fitted  to  furvive  the  body,  and 
become  immortal,  together  with  the  fubje£t  in  which  it  inheres. 

After  ally  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  things  which  have  peculiar 
excellence  are  difficult  \.  Virtue,  which  is  the  nobleft  and  beft  endoW'> 
ment  of  human  nature,  is  not  of  eafy  acquifition*  To  be  poffi^ed  of  it^ 
men  muft  become  real  philofophers,  or  inveftigators  of  truth,  as  found 
in  intelligible  ideas,  and  in  the  ftable  eflences  of  things  §•    There  are 

abufes 

•  In  Philcbo.  f  Dc  Rcpublica,  lib.  5. 

%  It  is  not  to  be  underftood  upon  what  grounds  it  has  been  alledged,  thitf 
iodily  qualities  were  little,  or  but  (lightly  didinguifhed,  by  the  philofophers  of  Greece^ 
from  the  virtues  of  the  fool  and  msmL  In  the  Platonic  philofophy,  the  latter  weiv 
held  to  be,  not  only  rational  excellencies,  in  contra- diflindlion  to  the  corpora  and 
irrational  a£Fedions,  but,  in  fo  far  as  ihey  might  participate  more  of  the  powers  of 
reaibn  and  intellect  they  were  deemed  qualities  or  excellencies  of  a  divine  natorc* 
In  Ariftotle's  Ethics,  although  the  principles  of  morals  are  uken  upon  a  lower 
fcale,  we  (hall  find  that  the  di(tinftion  between  corporeal  qualities  and  the  mental 
virtmes  b  explicitly  marked.  According  to  the  doArine  of  the  Stoics,  the  viritm 
are  powers  of  the  foul  in  a  manner  created  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  all  bodily 
difpofitions*  And  even  £picunis  acknowledges,  that  the  former  have  a  preferenct 
to  the  latter. 

(  De  Repob.  lib-  6, 
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abufes  of  philofophy,  by  its  common  profeflbrs^  which  have  made  it  in- 
cur obloquy  and  reproach :  And,  amongd  other  errors  they  have  com* 
mitted,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  fundamental  one,  that  the  ethical  part  is 
too  much  confidered  as  a  fcience  by  itfelf ;  which  teaches  what  is  con- 
venient,  and  what  is  ufeful,  in  the  coiidu6t  of  life,  without  refpeft  to 
more  fublime  principles  that  obtain  in  the  uhiverfe.  They  think  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  (how  this  adion  to  be  good,  and  that  juft,  one  prudent,  and 
another  generous,  detached  from  any  fenfe  or  perfuafion,  rational  or 
contemplative,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  intelUgibleSj  as  goodnefs,  juftice, 
wifdom,  and  bounty.  To  know  goodnefs,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  fome 
idea  of  a  one  abfolute  good,  the  original  of  all  examples  of  it.  If  to 
perceive  it  iajingulars  be  advantageous  and  inftru£tive  to  human  minds^ 
to  contemplate  it  in  the  archetypal  idea,  mu(l  prove  of  ftill  more  effica- 
cious and  beneficial  influence  upon  them.  To  the  omiilion  of  this  doc- 
trine in  philofophy  may,  perhaps,  be  afcribed  the  inconfiderable  effeft 
that  its  moral  precepts  are  obferved  to  have  upon  ourfelves  *,  and  other 
men  f  •  There  is  much  in  what  may  be  called  the  circumduSlion  of  the 
mind  to  its  proper  objecb,  and  fuch  as  lead  it  to  form  general  ideas,  or 
enlarged  views  of  truth.  By  following  this  courfe  of  (ludy,  the  mind 
acquires  a  divine  vigour  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  eafily 
relaxed.  Let  the  eye  of  the  foul,  therefore,  be  early  fet  upon  the  con- 
templation of  the  virtues,  as  having  their  ideal  and  permanent  forms. 
Let  it  not  be  darkened  by  the  fumes  of  paflion,  or  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  fenfible  obje£ls,  and  the  happieft  eflPefts  may  be  expeded  to  enfue. 
The  beam  of  truth  upon  the  mind  will  be  clear,  lively,  and  delightful ; 
and  the  attradion  to  virtue  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  fuperiority  of 
its  native  charms,  above  all  other  objedts. 

What,  then.  Is  the  end^  and  what  the  fcope  of  human  life  and  adion  ? 
It  can  be  pronounced,  according  to  true  philofophy,  to  be  nothing  lefs 
than  an  ajfsmiiatim  to  the  Deity,  or  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  and 
purpofes  of  the  intelledual  mind  |,  that  rules  the  univcrfe.  Since  the 
human  foul  is  properly  the  man^  and  that  heaven  born  foul  a  participant 

<^qa  of 

•  In  Mcnonc,  vcl  dc  Virtotc.  f  I^  Rcpub.  lib.  7. 

X  In  Timaco,  in  fine. 
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of  immortality,  the  fcope  of  Its  aflion  muft  rife  to  this  importance  and 
dignity.  Attached,  as  we  are,  to  mortal  bodies  ^,  and  converfant  with 
corporeal  things,  tranfient  and  perifhable,  yet  the  whole  terreftrial  na- 
ture, which  is  animated,  and  more  efpecially  the  human,  afpires  to  im- 
mortality, and  makes  inceffant  eflforts  to  attain  it.  Whilft  no  corporeal 
fubftance,  inanimate  or  anijnated,  continues  the  fame,  but,  having  a 
fliort  lived  vigour,  verges  to  decay,  the  faculty  of  generation,  common 
to  both,  avails  to  reproduce  and  perpetuate  their  kinds.  By  this  means, 
all  plants  and  vegetables  tranfmit  an  oflfspring.  To  this  courfe,  the  ani- 
mals of  every  fpccies  are  irrefiftibly  impelled.  Whether  of  the  earth, 
of  the  fea,  or  of  the  air,  they  feel  the  fame  propenfity,  and  appear  to 
live  not  fo  much  for  themfelves  as  for  their  progeny,  or  for  the  prefent 
time  as  for  futurity.  In  this  manner,-  men,  fubftituting  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  appear  to  themfelves  to  immortalife  their  being.  Confumed  by 
years,  they  are  feen  to  be  renewed  in  the  forms  of  their  children.  Whilft 
they  find  not  only  their  bodies  change,  but  that  opinions,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  and  even  principles,  and  motives  of  action  amongft  mankind, 
vary  ;  yet  they  are  ftill  prompted  to  aft  in  one  (hape  or  another,  as  if  .a 
kind  of  immortality  was  their  hope,  as  well  as  their  defire  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  remarkable  deed  or  performance,  might  be  their  lot  in 
the  world.  Notwjthftanding  ihe/ciences  themfelves,  alas!  are  known  to 
fluftuate,  fome  branches  of  them  drooping  in  their  reputation,  or  elfe 
the  knowledge  of  them  being  forgotten,  yet  the  human  mind  acquiefces 
not  in  the  thought  of  their  fame  altogether  failing,  or,  becaufe  .of  foiue 
apparent  inconfiftencies,  that  the  connection  they  have  with, one  another, 
and,  when  weU  underftood,  their  perfect  harmony,  may  be  overlooked. 
Reminifcence  of  their  original,  and  their  rational  foundation,  infpires  the 
more  agreeable  perfualion  and  confidence  of  their  being  tranfmitted 
from  age  to  age ;  and,  alongft  with  them,  the  memory  of  their  impro- 
vers. 1  hus  it  is,  that,  although  what  is  human  and  mortal  cannot  be 
(lable,  and  always  the  fame,  like  that  which  is  divine  and  immortal, 
there  is,  in  the  inferior  nature,  a  manifell  emulation  of  the  higher ;  and, 
where  actual  immortaiity  is  unattainable  (o  man  here  below,  the  image 
,of  it  is  eagerly  and  conftantly  purfued. 

Henoe 

•  In  Convivio,  vcl  de  Amorc. 
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Hence  the  love  of  glory,  and  of  fame  after  death,  is  feen  to  animate 
the  minds  of  men  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  for  its  fake,  no  toils  or  dan- 
gers are  accounted  too  great  to  be  undergone,  llie  flame,  indeed,  is 
mod  alive,  and  brighteft,  in  the  nobleft  minds ;  in  thofe  men,  whofe 
lives  and  adions  give  them  aflurance  that  they  fhall  be  ever  remembered 
with  honour  and  applaufe.  So  it  (hone  forth  in  Alcejlis^  the  fpoufe  of 
Admetus,  when,  for  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  fhe  made  a 
voluntary  furrender  of  her  life.  It  was  felt  by  Achilles,  when,  to  re- 
venge Patroclus's  death,  he  entered  again  into  that  martial  (Irife,  which 
he  knew  would  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  him.  Codrus,  alfo,  teftified 
its  influence,  when,  in  order  to  obtain  a  viSory  for  his  country,  he 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  fwords  of  the  enemy.  The  more  Angular  thefe, 
and  others,  appeared  in  virtuous  aftion,  the  more  eminently  they  fliow* 
ed  themfelves  poflefled  of  the  natural  defire  of.  an  immortality  in  fame  ; 
fmce,  beyond  the  date  of  mortals,  their  prefent  being  could  not  be  pro- 
longed. To  thefe  may  be  added  the  diftinguiflied  poets,  fuch  as  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  the  fathers  of  \  nobler  progeny  than  that  of  natural  chil- 
dren ;  and  whofe  produdions  have  told  to  many  generations  with  what 
minds  and  imaginations  their  authors  were  endowed. ,  Wife  legiflators, 
alfo,  may  be  taken  into  the  catalogue  ;  they  who,  by  their  deep  ftudy 
of  human  nature,  and  their  fuperior  under  (landing  of  what  was  per^ 
feftive  of  it,  became  the  reformers  and  confervators  of  whole  commu- 
nities of  men,  and,  therefore,  had  given  to  them,  while  they  lived,  the 
pledges  of  a  long  enduring  fame. 

But,  if  more  addifted  to  contemplation  than  adion,  and  more  recol- 
lefted  than  enterprifmg  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  philofopher  in  folitude, 
or  only  converfant  with  a  few;  ^ould  profecute  his  ftudy  of  the  fupreme 
and  uhimate  good,  let  him  lay  the  foundation  in  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  the  principle  of  love  in  his  foul,  that  powerful  principle, 
by  which  all  things  in  nature  are  aftuated,  and  all  creatures,  in  their 
various  capacities,  are  fwayed.  In  the  rational  part  of  them,  its  objed 
is  that  which  is  fair  and  good.  Let  him  begin,  then,  with  obferving  the 
beautiful  in  bodily  forms,  the  lines  that  mark,  and  the  arrangement  of 
thde  lines,  by  which  their  beauty  is  compofed.     When,  from  the  fur- 

v^y 
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vey  of  one  pattern  of  it  ^^  he  pafles  to  another,  and  a  third,  and  finds 
that  its  flgnatures,  in  each  of  them,  are  flmilar,  he  may  rationally  con« 
dude,  that  there  is  a  beauty  which  is  one  and  the  fame  in  every  corpo^ 
real  fpecies.  He  will  not,  therefore,  be  captivated  with  one  of  them 
more  than  another,  nor  prefer  one  fpecies  to  another,  but  raife  his 
thoughts  and  admiration  to  that  general  idea  of  beauty  which  appears 
to  be  common  to^  and  diffufed  amongft  them  ail.  But,  with  more  efli^ 
cacy  will  the  beauty  perceptible  in  niinds  prelent  itfelf  to  him,  and  peco- 
liarly  engage  his  regard,  as  being  the  fource  of  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  vifible,  and  frauglit  with  manifold  charms.  It  can  be  produced  ia 
hiniklf  and  in  others,  be  contemplated  and  contemplate,  receive  luftre 
and  give  it,  and  beget  a  mutual  and  lafting  intercourfe  of  the  fame  de- 
lights and  joys.  1  he  laws  that  bind  focieties  together,  the  offices  to  be 
performed  in  civil  life,  and  between  one  man  and  another,  are  regarded 
as  exhibitions  of  this  mental  beauty,  and,  being  attentively  fludied  by 
the  enamoured  philofopher  f ,  they  are  taught  to  others ;  who,  alongft 
with  him,  behold  in  them  the  connexion  and  uniformity  of  all  the  pet« 
fe£t  virtues,  and  fee,  as  in  a  mirror,  that  to  be  prudent,  to  be  jull,  and 
to  be  temperate,  is  to  poiTeJfs,  and  to  be  adorned,  with  the  faireft  rays 
and  luftre  of  beauty. 

To  increafe  yet  more  the  fequeftered  philofopher's  love  and  reliih  c€ 
that  beauty  peculiar  to  the  intelligent  mind  |,  the  contemplation  of  tba 
more  abftrad  fciences  oflfers  itfelf  to  him.  It  furniihes  the  fteps  by  J 
which  he  may  afcend  to  views  of  what  is  divinely  lair  in  the  conftitu* 
tion  of  the  heavens^  Through  thefe  celeftial  fields,  indeed^  the  range  is 
wide ;  and,  in  this  life,  the  circuit  of  them  cannot  be  made :  Yet,  from 
l^ogreffive  fpeculation,  it  may  with  alTurance  be  colleded,  that  there 
ezifls  one  effential  pulchritude^  which  is  itfelf  an  eceartj  as  comprehending 
every  fpecies  of  beauty  vifible  in  body,  or  intelligible  in  mind,  in  divine 
wifdom,  or  in  human  fcience.  From  it  every  femblance,  every  trace, 
every  fhadow  of  what  is  comely  in  the  world  is  derived,  but  without 
diminution  of  its  unchangeable  plenitude*   The  viTion  of  it,  if  attainable 

ta 

^  l^  ConviTto.  t  ApuleiQs  de  Dogmate  Flatonis,  Svo  edit.  torn.  14 
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to  any  in  mortal  condition,  mud  be  by  the  ^ye  of  the  mind  being  opeif^ 
ed  in  the  manner  pointed  out ;  and,  if  once  beheld,  the  images  of  beau* 
ty,  before  conceived,  will  be  rendered  faint  amidd  its  iniuiitable  fplea- 
dor ;  and  to,  alfo,  will  the  attra<Stions  to  all  other  objeds  of  love  be 
abated  in  the  foul.  Perfeded,  m  fo  high  a  degree,  may  the  affimilation 
to  God  be  in  the  man^  who,  by  his  rational  exertions,  by  his  unwearied 
ftudy  and  meditation  of  truth,  and  his  fuccefsful  teaching  of  it  to  others^ 
proves  bimfelf  not  the  theorift  only  of  exalted  fcience,  but  the  producer, 
in  himfelf,  and  others,  of  the  moral  and  divine  virtues,  i^ccounted, 
therefore,  and  called,  he  mud  be  the  lover  and  imitator  of  God ;  or  that 
elevated  beings  whofe  jpul  and  miQd  bear  the  image  of  the  immortal  and 
divine  nature ;  and  thence,  furely^  is  reached  the  dignified  aim  and  end 
of  his  life  and  adions. 

If,  not  in  refped  of  abfolute  excellence  and  dignity,  but  of  compe- 
tency, eligibility,  and  general  ufefulnefs  to  mankind,  the  precife  quef> 
tion  be  put,  whether  the  contemplative  life,  or  the  adive  one,  is  mod 
to  be  preferred?  an  anfwer  to  it  may  be  m^de  without  difficulty  *,  and 
from  recolleftion  of  what  has  been  already  advanced.  The  two  facuU 
ties  of  man,  for  the  one  and  the  cthet*  life,  it  has  been  faid,  are  joined 
together  in  huHiaa  nature,  and  cannot  be  altogether  feparated.  They 
have,  in  regard  to  good,  and  utility  in  life^  a  neceffary  connexion  with, 
and  a  conftant  influence  upon,  each  other.  Unlefs,  therefore,  an  efti- 
mate  were  to  be  made  of  thefe  faculties  in  a  feparate  view  f ,  of  their  vi- 
gour and  extent  in  particular  men,  and  the  greatet-  or  lefs  operation 
they  might  have  in  diflferent  circumftances,  the  determination  of  the 
queftion  either  way  miift  be  vague  and  unfatisfadory ;  and  thus  the  po- 
fitive  and  juft  one  only  can  be,  that  contemplation,  joined  with  a&ion, 
or  that  life  in  which  both  Acuities  are  ei^erted,  is  to  be  chofen  as  the 
defirable  one,  and  the  be/l. 

In  what  political  ftate  of  fociety  men  may  be  governed  in  the  happieft 
mazmcr,  is  another  point  which  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  preceding 
one.  Ever  fince  legifbtors  and  laws  have  been  known,  the  difputable 
queftion  has  been  ftated :  And  no  wonder  it  fhould  have  fo  happened ; 

fince, 

^  In  Philebo.  f  Maximos  Tyriat^  in  Diflert.  6. 
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*fmce,  befide  the  fubjeft  being  of  arduous  difcuffion,  and  requiring  the 
greateft  extent  of  human  wifdom  •;  the  mod'  intelligent  founders  of 
laws  and  ftates  have  not  Conceived  the  fame,  but  different  notions  of  the 
purpofes  and  ends  of  their  inftitution.  By  fome  of  them,  the  main  end 
propofed  has  been  viftory  in  war;  and,  by  others,  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  Foreign  commerce  has  been  enjoined  in  one  com- 
munity, and  prohibited  in  another.  Hence  the  laws  of  Minos  in  Crete, 
and  of  Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  differed,-  in  their  political  principle,  from- 
thofe  of  Solon  in  Athens  ;  and  yet  more  from  thofe  of  Charondas  m 
Carthage.  Neither  is  this  difagreement  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
varying  circumflances  of  thefe  ftates.  What  rqprd  was  paid  to  this 
confideration  appears  to  have  been  only  a  fecondary  one ;  whilft  the  af- 
fumed  principle,  whether  that  of  war  or  of  peace,  was,  without  exami- 
nation of  its  reditude  or  utility,  made  the  bafis  and  directory  of  ail  the 
particular  regulations,  difciplines,  ufages,  and  manners  of  the  people,  as 
a  political  community.  In  the  one  fyftem,  fortitude  was  weighed  againft 
prudence  and  juftice,  and  allowed  to  preponderate }  and,  in  the  other, 
intemperance  in  pleafure,  and  the  defire  of  wealth,  in  oppofition  to 
bravery,  was  admitted  to  have  a  (imihur  afcendency.  Evident  it  is,  that,' 
in  each  of  them,  an  extreme  was  gone  into,  and  an  error  committed. 
But,  without  particularly  examining  which  error  was  the  worft,  it  may 
be  advanced  as  a  general  truth,  that  war  is  ftudied  and  undertaken,  not 
for  its  own  fake,  but  for  obtaining  peace  ;  ^nd  that  to  promote  the  fet^- 
mer,  the  latter  is  feldom  fought  after.  But,  neither  is  peace  itfelf,  a^ 
though  a  defirabie  objeft,  to  be  regarded  as  the  fole  end  of  legiflationw 
It  may  be  attended  with  evils  no  lefs  pernicious  to  the  community  tbaa 
thofe  of  war.  The  wifdom  of  the  legiflator  muft,  therefore^  in  a  great 
meafure,  conflft  in  preventing,  as  much'  as  poffible,  or  in  remedying  the 
diftreffes,  or  the  corruptions,  incident  either  to  the  warKkc  or  the  peace«- 
ful  ftate  of  the  commonwealth;  To  train  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
citizens  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  not  decline  the  hardflups  of 
the  field,  nor  be  indifferent  to  the  fweets  of  domeftic  repofe,  and  to 
render  the  laws  and  inftituUons  of  government  productive  of  this  nice 

contemperamentc 

*  De  Lcgibus,  lib.  i.  . 
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contemperament  of  pain  and  pleafure,  muft  be  the  eflFort  of  his  mind^ 
and  the  proof  of  his  political  genius.  In  vain  will  this  be  attempted^ 
according  to  the  maxims  of  the  legiflators  that  have  been  mentioned^ 
and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  founded  their  policy  upon  virtue^  as  a 
general  principle,  but  only  to  have  made  choice  of  that  fpecies  of  it,  ac* 
counted  by  them  either  the  mc^  fplendid,  or  the  moft  profitable,  or  the 
moft  agreeable.  When  we  confider  what  prepoffeffions  even  the  wifeft 
•f  men  are  apt  to  entertain  in  favour  of  this,  or  that  kind  of  virtue,  and 
that  its  partial  ezercife  can  only  produce  the  partial  attainment  of  public 
or  private  good ;  it  is  furely  requifite  to  lay  a  broader  foundation ;  and,. 
if  we  would  thoroughly  inquire  into  the  happiefl  (late  of  civil  fociety,  to 
have  it  in  contemplation  what  the  united  power  of  the  virtues  may  ac* 
complifh;  and  whether  that  community  which  is  moft  enlightened 
with  virtuous  principles,  and  moft  prompted  to  the  exercife  of  them,, 
does  not  abound  with  every  benefit,  divine  and  hunaan,  attainable  b^ 
men. 

UpoA  taking  this  view  of  the  queftion  about  the  moft  preferable  civill 
government,  and  c6nfid6ring  it  to  be  the  fame  with  inquiring,  what  isr 
die  beft  ftate  of  poUdeal  fociety,  it  appears  that  Plato,  for  the  refolutiorr 
of  it,  ccmipofed  his  ten  books  of  a  republic  ;  the  fcheme  of  which,  how* 
e?er  vifionafj^  gave  hiflU  opportunity  to  hold  forth,  and  difplay,  in  alt 
their  extent,  hk  theotegkal  and  morale  in  coonedion  with  his  political 
prindplts.'  'The  former,  he  Imew,  could  in  no  fliape  be  fo  effeduaily 
rwommdiided  to  the  attrition  of  the  Gredu,  as  by  placing  them  in  a 
ireatyeupott  a  reftMiafk  form  of  government,  peprefented  as  the  moit 
perfeft  of  any*  The  very  idea,  although  merely  fpeculative,  was  to 
them  a  moft  pleafii^  and  accq>table  onq:;  and,  therefore,  under  favour 
tf  it,  lie  intnduces  jpftcaijand.  in  a  more  copious  flrain  than  in  his'  other 
dialogbet^  fUttdica  of  his  moft  abftrufe  theories,  or  fiiblime  dofkrines. 
1ft  his  books  of  laws,  which  properly  exhibit  his  fcheme  of  the  beft  po^- 
Ifey  in  a  fbte,.  he  is  more  r^ferved  upon  thefe  fubjeds.  Yet,  even  there,. 
he  ftill. carries,  though  more  fucdnftly,.  his  great  principles  idofigft  witlif 
him  ('  and,  as  if  he  dtfclaimed  entering  upon. the  queftion  about  the  befti 
gjofvemment,  when  ftated  feparately  from  them,  he  delivers  it  as  his  fixed 
'fentiment,  and  what  could  not  be  controverted,  that  mankind,  in  no  ci- 
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vil  eftablifhment,  could  be  gorerned  to  the  bed  advantage,  imlefs  thcb 
iings  or  rulers  were  phikfopbers^  or  pbihfopbers  placed  in  tbe  funSions  ef 
magijlracy. 

Were  we  to  give  credit  to  ancient  tradition,  and  the  poets,  kingly  go* 
vernnient  was  the  primitive  one  amongd  men ;  but  it  was  a  government 
divine,  in  which  a  divinity  prefided  *  ;  a  reign  called  that  of  Satum^ 
and  the  Golden  Age  of  the  World,  fo  celebrated  in  pa^cic  fong;  and 
that  the  elapie  was  tbe  more  to  be  deplored;  becaufe  its  return  was  not 
to  be  expeded,  until  a  revolution  of  the  fpheres,  in  a  dire&ton  the  reverfe 
of  the  prefent,  took  place.  The  fuperintendence  of  mankind,  iay  thejfi 
was  fubfequently  committed  to  other  divinities;  and  Jupiter,  ApoUo^ 
and  Minerva,  were  held  to  be  the  feveral  revealers  of  tbe  Cret^n^  Sp^^ 
tan,  and  Athenian  laws.  Plato,  although  he  criticifes  thefe  lai^si,  ad- 
mits that  they  could  not  proceed  from  an  inferior  authority.  Ha;rta)sw 
occafion,  however,  in  one  of  bis  books  of  laws  f ,  to  trace  tlfe  |m>gfe{| 
of  human  fociety,  from  its  rudeft  ftate  in  difperfed  families,  inhabiting 
the  caverns  of  mountains,  to  their  allbciations-  in^hu'ger  tr^itefii.a^  their 
confederacies  in  towns»  flightly  fenced  with  mounds  of  ear0)i  c^riipp^)^ 
ments  of  wood,  which,  in  time,  became  populous  aajl  walled  citifl^  T^fn 
natural  effeft  of  thefe  combinations  is  marked,  by  hm^  with  ttMiif^^in? 
cy  and  the  ability  of  a  philpfopher  ;  and  the  poUtkStl  vaiia^m-fftfuIlMg 
from  their  feveral  ftages  are  pointed  out  fo  <£U%m£tty,  that!  t)^ft  Moigiffelff 
almod  every  known  form  of  government  may  b«  d^qAtfi'froiAibUrtA^ 
fervations.  Applicable  they  are  allowed  to  be,  nQt,^vikj\^^,^'^'m 
the  different  ftates  in  Greece,  but  alfo  to  the  policies  oC  o^hftin^niiti 
In  eftimating  the  comparative  excellence  of  any  civil  govemmeitt, : 
ferves,  that  the  public  education,  and  difcipline,.of  it»nciid>frt(WS8fC 
to  be  regarded  a(s  the  fureft  teft  of  their  perfedkai;  randtkat  fM^iiSb 
cipUne  muft  always  proceed  upon  the  pureft  amlilbiiiiideflt'tinasinidii 
morality.  With  attention  to  this,  he  fliows,  tkat  therldvandmidDt^Iii 
the  decline,  of  regal,  as  well  as  popular  gbferamenli,  iliratdxifdyiic^ 
neded ;  and  he  exemplifies  the  truth  of  Usmflertioa^freou^idie  ^rtniloif 
tionsthat  enfued  in  thePerfiail  monarefay  after  ^  death- ^Cyitiii^ 
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vhich  were  not  terminated  until  the  promotion  6f  Darius  HyiUfpes  to 
the  royalty,  who  applied  fome  remedies  to  the  defers  of  education 
amongft  the  princes  and  nobles. 

Amongft  all  the  ancient  principalities,  or  regal  governments,  he  af« 
firms,  that  there  was  hardly  one  in  which  defpotifm,  or  the  exercife  of 
arbitrary  pow^,  was  known ;  and  that  the  juft  portrait  of  the  fway  of 
thefe  princes  ^  ought  be  feen  in  the  old  poets,  and  in  Homer,  who  gives 
to  Agaq^emnon,  as.ti^es  pf  t)ie  i^me  import,  thofe  of  king  of  men,  and 
pqftor  of  the  people.  Of  all. other  civil  governments,  he  alledges,  that 
the  regal  Mid  ^  popular  poes  were  to  be  accounted  the  fources ;  the 
reft  being  no  more  than  feyeral  compofitions  of  thefe  two  f .  If  we  in«^ 
diidej  in  the  n«^neradon  of  the  governments,  the  abufe  into  which  each 
of  them  may  be  converted,  the  fum  of  their  kinds  will  be  fix.  Thus, 
wc may  reckoaa ^pvernment  of  one  ferfon^  and  the  corruption  of  it, 
which  is  iyratmjf ;  and  that.<if  ^  Arifturacy^  or  of  a  feled  body  of  the 
citings,  refo^v^l^  ^y  a)>ufe,  into  ^nOUgarcby^  or  the  domination  of 
a^ew  of  t^i4.j(i;Li)4y  lafliy,  a  Dfmcracy^  in  which  the  ^hole  commu^ 
nity  of  citizens  hath  fupremacy  in  legiilation  and  rule.  Its  degeneracy, 
V  v^rioiuy  \m  M  pwocn)^. markt  and  we  can  only  affiga -to  k  that 
whii^  \t  common  to  the  changes  in  the  others,  tranfgrejion  rf  the  laws. 
The.icgaLgoyermnent'.nifghc'bq  accounted  die'moft  prfefierable'}  if  kings 
wnt  to  be  found,  Iflci  tfaofe  of  the  bee  brves^  endowed  by  nature  .widi 
■all  ibe  quhlttiei  reqnifite  £Dr  fchrereign  fway :  But,  as  matters  are  other-^ 
wife  ordered  amongft  mankind,  their  dvil  communities  muft  be  aliowi 
tA  to  confult  for  the  general  good,  and,  having  invefted  ienates,  or 
councils,  with  authority  for  frtming  a  body  of  laws,  to  take  meafures 
f»  tlieir  due  adminiftradon. 

When  Plato  confidered  the  fluduation  of  the  ftatea  of  Greece  between 
one  and  anodier  of  thefe  political  forms,  he  judged  that  a  monarchy, 
governed  by  written  laws  |,  was  more  eligible  than  any  of  them  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life ;  but,  if  it  was  intemperate  and  arbitrary,  that  it  wa» 
die  moft  grievous  and  intoUerable  to  its  fubje&s.  Amongft  the  com- 
monwealths, be  declares  an  Ariftocracy  the  moft,  and  Democracy  the 
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lead:,  defireable ;  unlefs  upon  a  corruptioQ  of  the  other  republican 
forms  ;  and  then  the  popular  one  might  be  the  beft  of  the  bad.  Aft* 
ventb  government,  however,  is  defcribed  by  him ;  in  which  a  king,  held 
facred  like  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  holding  inviolable  the  falutary 
laws,  that  he,  in  council  with  the  wifeft  of  the  ftate,  had  enaQed,  might 
well  prefide  as  fupreme  ruler,  and  revive,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  image 
of  the  reign  of  Saturn.  In  his  political  fpeculations,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  Plato  was  no  enthufiaft,  either  for  republican  or  monarchial 
government,  farther  than  as  humanity,  and  public  virtue,  and  public 
good,  might  be  conceived  to  be  moft  regarded  and  advanced  in  the  one, 
or  in  the  other.  His  enthufiafm  was,  evidently^  for  the  prevalence  of 
philofophy,  and  that  of  the  moral  kind;  infeparably  conneAed  with  the 
civil  improvement,  and  beft  difcipline  pf  men ;  a  fpecies  of  .enthufiafm, 
of  all  others  the  moft  allowable  and  the  nobleft,  ^diich  the  true  philofi). 
pher,  as  the  friend  and  the  lover  of  the  human  race^  cheriflies  in  hit 
Ibul ;  whilft  the  political  bigot  adores  his  illiberal  and-  home^fpua  creeds 
or  exults^  not^n  the  benevolence,  but  in  the  imagined  ingenuity^  t>f  a^i 
vclty  of  his  fyftem.  '^   .•  -     *     :-^ 

From  attention  to  the  recital  of  Plate'^  poUticid-  opinions,  we  had  al* 
moft  omitted  what  is  advanced  by  him  upoin  the  fubjed  of  law  in  gene*' 
ral  *,  and  about  bearing  injury  f^  In  a  philolj^phic  view,  and  aocpfding 
to  ftrift  reafoning,  law,  fays  he,  as  Asw,  is  not  h>  be  defined  the  Uiftkyi9 
ef  this  or  that  particular  community,  which  may  be  difierently  frained- 
ia  one  city,  and  another,  no  more  than  we  would  properly  d^ne  gold 
by  the  variable  form,  or  fize  of  any  particular  portion  of  it;  oxjptecb. 
by  the  things  that  are  fpoken ;  or  Ji^ht  by  the  things  that  are  feen«  To» 
fpeak,  to  fee,  to  hear,  are  organs,  or  fiiculties  of  the  fenfes,  by  mea(i8  of 
which  we  hold  difcourfe,  or  are  enabled  to  perceive,  diftinguUh,  and  de- 
clare, the  difference  of  objeds.  Every  civil  inftitute^  or  ordinance,  is  a 
declaration  of  fomething  ena&ed,  or  required  as  a  l^itimate  rule  of 
goTemment.  But  what  is  it  that  makes  it  legitimate,  and  according  to. 
a  rule  ?  Not,  fiirely,  the  bare  declaration.  In  order  to  its  being  ac- 
4:€iunted  fuch,  there  muft  be  a  perfuafion  that  it  is  founded  in  rofon^ 

and 
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and  may  be  fcientifically  explained,  like  a  maxim  in  any  rational  art  or 
fcience.  A  law^  therefore,  is,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  an  invention  of  truth, 
which  is  one  and  the  fame  in  all  ages  and  nations.  When  it  correfpondt 
not  to  this  diftinftion,  it  may  be  called  a  decree,  a  requiHtion,  or  an 
edift,  but  not  a  legitimate  rule  or  law,  proceeding  upon  reafon.  But 
how,  then,  it  may  be  faid,  have  communities  of  men  diflPered  fo  widely 
in  their  dvil  inftitutions^  and  fome  of  them  admitted  that  to  be  a  legal 
and  juft  appointment  which  others  have  reprobated  ?  Error,  with  refpeft 
to  what  is  true,  and  what  is  right,  is  indeed  too  common  with  men ; 
but  do  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  truth,  and  reditude,  and  juftice,  are 
variable,  according  to  their  diflferent  opinions  ?  The  wifdom  of  legifla- 
tion  ceafes  not  to  be  found  with  the  wife,  or  thofe  who  have  profoundly 
ftudied  the  political  fcience,  although,  with  others,  it  may  be  an  un- 
known and  unfearchable  myftery.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  able  legifla- 
tors  have  been  diftinguiflied  from  falfe  imitations  of  them  in  the  world  ; 
and  antiquity  has  reported  their  authors  to  have  been  alEfted  in  their 
intelligence  by  the  gods. 

Of  all  the  civil  virtues,  as  Ju^e  is  the  principal,  fo,  of  the  vices  *, 
injuftice^  or  the  commiffion  of  injury,  is  the  worft.  To  a  philofopher, 
there  are  feveral  arguments  that  will  prefent  themfelves  f ,  fufScient  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  better  to  fuffer  than  to  do  an  injury.  In  the  cafe 
of  i  wrong- being  done  to  him,  he  may  even  be  made  fenfible  that  reta- 
liation; vi^ch  is  always  attended  with  violence,  is  not  the  beft  vray  to 
difcredit,  or  to  reftrain  the  prevalence  of  wrath  and  outrage  in  fociety. 
But,  with  him,  it  will  be  a  main  argument  to  refpeS  bimfelfy  and  to 
madntain  an  equal  temper  of  mind.  He  who  infli&s  pain  upon  another, 
mull  himfelf  feel  the  refentful  paflion,  or,  at  leaft,  lofe  that  balance  of 
his  temper  and  affe£tions,  which  a  true  philofopher  will  ever  account  a 
prejudice  to  him  of  the  worft  kind.  By  it  he  will  lofe  what  is  hi  more 
valuable  to  him  than  the  poflfeffion  of  wealth,  the  calm  and  agreeable 
refle&ion,  that,  through  life,  he  has  neither  been  injurious,  nor  created 
diftrefs  to  any  around  him.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  very  infirmity  of 
old  age  itfelf  may  require  this  pleafmg  review  of  his  conduft ;  or  whe- 
ther, 

*  In  Gorgia.  f  In  Repub.  lib.  i. 
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ther,  in  the  anxious  days  of  life  drawing  near  to  its  end,  the  dodrine, 
often  formerly  derided  by  him  as  an  idle  tale,  that  there  are  (hades  be* 
low  for  the  punifliment  of  the  unjuft,  may  then  fo  far  affed  his  imagi«- 
nation  as  to  make  it  appear  a  doubtful  point ;  in  every  fuch  fituadon  of 
body,  or  mind,  he  can  take  to  himfelf,  or  receive  from  others,  no  con* 
folation,  in  any  degree  equal  to  that  of  recollefUng,  that  he  his  done 
injury  or  injuftice  to  no  man;  nor  has  been  perfidious  in  his  vows  10 
the  gods ;  or  difingenuous  or  unfaithful  in  his  promifes  and  engage- 
ments, either  to  individuals,  or  focieties  of  mankind.  In  Kndar^B 
ftrain,  this  confcioufnels  of  integrity  and  innocence  is  the.fweeteft 
nurfe,  and  the  moft  foothing  hope  of  failing  age.  To  beg^  fuch  a 
fenfe  of  the  difference  of  being  juft,  or  being  injurious,  Plato  reckoned, 
that  the  moral  difcipline  prefcribed  in  his  npublic  might  be  effieduaL 
In  the  le&  perfed:  form  of  civil  fociety,  (ketched  out  in  his  books  of 
Linvs  *,  he  refines  not,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  topic  of  bearing 
injuries,  but  delivers  a  proper,  yet  a  varied  fentiment.  *^  Worthy  lo 
be  honoured,'^  fays  he,  ^^  is  the  man  who  commits  no  injury^  and  flffl 
more  deferving  is  he,  who  fufiers  it  not  to  be  dome  to  any  perfbn,  Mrith« 
out  giving  information  of  what  he  knows  of  it  to  the  puUic  m^ilbate: 
But  moft  of  all  is  the  maa  to  be  applauded,  who  joins  himfelf  to  the 
adminiftrator  of  juftice,  and  affifts  him  with  all  his  power  in  prrofieoutiiig 
and  punifhing  the  oppreffive  and  injurious/'  The  virtues. are  diftijiw 
guifhed  by  Plato  into  the  imperfeft  and  perfed  kinds ;  the  £bhner  bdn^ 
thofe  of  nature's  giving  f ,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  difcipline,  and  4He 
leiTons  of  reafon  and  philofophy ;  and  the  fame  virtues  are  called  hf 
him  mediocrities  J  as  well  as  heights  ;  becaufe  they  have  neither  redandai^ 
cy  nor  defed:.  But  thefe  diftin^lions,  and  fome  other  properties  bf  the 
virtues  mentioned  by  him,  need  not  be  infifted  upon ;  fince  fwh  of 
them  as  deferve  attention  will  be  found  to  obtain  it  in  other  theories  of 
Ethics,  that  are  to  be  difplayed.  Here,  then,  we  conclude  the  account 
of  his  moral  doctrine,  and,  with  it,  our  whole  furvey  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy. 

To 
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To  the  particular  remarks  upon  this  philofophy,  it  may  be  added  as 
a  general  one,  that,  however  erroneous  and  reprehenfible  in  fome  of  its 
dodrines,  it  hath,  in  refpe£t  of  its  theological  and  moral  principles,  a 
marked  pre-eminence  above  any  other  in  the  Grecian  fchools,  and  which 
might  well  entitle  Plato  to  be  called  by  the  diftinguifhing  name  of  the 
divine  philofophen  The  views  it  affords  of  the  goodnefs,  the  wifdom^ 
and  the  providence  of  the  Deity,  mud  be  owned  worthy  of  admiration  ^« 
There  is  a  confiderable  authority  for  afferting  that  Plato  held  the  opi- 
nion, not  of  matter  being  ungenerated,  or  co-eziftent  with  the  Divinity^ 
as  dated  in  the  Timaeusy  but  that  God  made  the  world  vifible,  and  invi- 
fible,  out  of  no  pre-exifting  fubjed ;  his  will  alone  being  fuffident  for 
the  conftitution  of  things.  How  far  his  theory  of  the  triple  world  may 
be  confidered  as  a  fyftem  of  theology  and  morals,  more  fublime,  and 
more  conne&ed  in  its  principles,  than  any  of  the  fpeculative  ones  fubfe- 
quent  to  it,  will  beft  appear  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Ariftotic, 
which  bears  the  neareft  affinity  to  it,  and  yet  exhibits  important  vari- 
ations i  and  to  the  account  of  which  we  now  proceed. 


PART 
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Of  Ariftotle.^^His  in/Htution  of  the  Lycaeum^  and  the  fame  of  his  SchooL^^ 
The  Stile  rf  his  Writings ;  and  the  fate  that  for  fome  time  befel  his 
Works.^^His  Principal  Succejfors  in  the  Lyceum. 


ARISTOTLE  was  the  fon  of  Nicomachus  and  Phaeftias ;  and 
Stagira,  a  fmall  town  in  Thrace^  inhabited  by  a  Grecian  colony^ 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  parents  derived  their  pedigree  from  Ma- 
chaon  *,  the  fon  of  iEfcuIapius,  celebrated  by  Homer  f  both  as  a  phyfi- 
cian  and  a  hero ;  and  Nicomachus,  inheriting  from  him  the  healing  art, 
exercifed  it  in  the  court  of  Amyntas,  father  to  Philip  Kin^  of  Macedon. 
His  illuftrious  fon  is  reckoned  to  have  been  born  to  him  in  the  firft  year 
of  the  99th  Olympiad,  and  to  have  attended  Plato's  Academy  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  flender  make  in  bis 
perfon,  and  to  have  had  fmall  eyes,  a  weak  voice,  if  not  a  defe&ive  ar- 
ticulation. His  firft  appearance  amongft  the  academicians  drew  their 
remarks  on  the  Angular  finery  of  his  drefs,  from  his  wearing  rings,  and 
other  ornaments :  But  Plato,  obferving  his  fteady  application  to  fcienti* 

S  f  fie 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  4-  f  Iliad,  lib.  i  u 
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fie  (ludy,  and  his  rapid  progrefs  in  its  various  branches,  had  foon  rea- 
fon  to  pronounce  him  the  daemon  or  genius  of  the  Academy  ^.  Yet,  al- 
though he  obtained  this  diftinguifhing  appellation,  he  rendered  not  him- 
felf  the  favourite  difciple  of  his  mafter.  A  look  or  air,  expreflive  of 
fcorn,  whether  natural  to  him,  or  affumed,  joined  with  a  pertinacity  in 
argument,  created 'a  diflike  of  his  colloquial  di/putations  amongft  his  af- 
fociates,  and  became  difagrceable  to  Plato  himfelf.  He  continued, 
however,  his  attendance  upon  the  Academic  ledures  for  the  courfe  of 
near  twenty  years. 

While  Plato  yet  taught  in  ^the  Academy,  Ariftotle  withdrew  to  Mity« 
lene,  where  philofophy  had  its^  profeiTors  ;^  and,  upon  Speucippus's  fuc* 
ceeding  to  the  regency  of  the  Athenian  fchool,  defpair  of  rivaling,  -by 
any  inftitution  of  his,  the  matchlefs  fame  derived  to  it  by  Plato,  feems 
to  have  occafioned  his  betaking  himfelf  to  a  private  retreat  f .  This  he 
found  in  its  mod  eligible  form,  in  confequence  of  the  frjifindfiiip  I^e  bad 
contraded,  at  the  Academy,  with  Hermias^  Prince  of  Aljarna^  iniJOdyfia. 
But  the  felicity  of  it  was  terminated,  at  the  end  of  thr?e.  vjrears,-  bjithe 
unhappy  fate  that  befel  his  aflbciate  in  it.  His  regret  of  Hermias's  death 
was  teilified  by  the  mod  ardent  expreflions.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to  his 
memory,  under  the  title  of  A  Poean  ;  and  dedicated  a  ftatue  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Delphos.  Another  proof  he  gave  of  his  ^cdjoflatctre. 
gard  to  the  family  of  his  deceatfed  friend  was  no  lef^  conipicuQus.l  aU 
though  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  he  followed  his  natural  .mctmation  in 
giving  it.  He  efpoufed  Hermias's  virtuous  fifter,  when  divefted  of  a 
large  inheritance,  and  reduced  to  apparent  want.  His  love  of  her  ap- 
proached to  adoration.  His  fame  for  fcientific  knowledge  was  now 
fpread  abroad;  and  Philip,,  the  father  of  Alexander^  already  acquainted 
with  the  chafaft^r  of  Nicomachus,  and  his  family,  thought  it  a  moft 
fortunate  circiimftance  that  he  had  a  fon,  in  the  public  opinion,  fo  tho- 
roughly qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  Prinde  of 
Macedon  J.  The  letter  he  wrote,  giving  Ariflotle  the  invitation  to  this 
office  of  honour  and  trufl,  difcovered  the  noble  fentiments  Philip,  enter- 
tained of  the  value  of  literature,  and  of  the  eminent  proficients  in  it. 

«i 

*  Philoponus  de  Mundi  £ternit.  f  Ibid.  %  Aulus  Gellios. 
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"  I  may  tranfmit  to  him  the  fceptre/'  faid  he,  **  but  you  can  render 
him  worthy  of  it.**  Alexander  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year  ;  and  his 
avhuitted  preceptor  exceeded,  by  one  or  two  years,  that  of  his  fortieth. 

The  charge  commiaed  to  Ariftotle  was  executed  by  him  with  equal 
a-biiity  and  diligence.  Erudition,  in  all  its  parts,  was  unfolded  by  him 
to  his  pupil ;  who  difcovered  a  particular  fondnefs  for  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Medicine.  But  he  was,  moft  of  all,  captivated 
with  reading  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  which  occafioned  his  preceptor  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  taflc  of  amending  various  errors  in  the  text,  and  to 
prefent  his  pupil  with  a  correft  copy  of  that  immortal  work.  Alexan- 
der put  the  higheft  value '  upon  it,  laid  it  always  under  his  pillow,  and 
found,  at  laft,  a  repofitory  moft  fuitable  to  it  in  a  caiket  of  the  richeft 
perfumes,  felefted  from  the  fpoils  of  Ehrius's  tent.  By  Ariftotle,  no 
lefs  attention  was  paid  to  the  forming  the  morals  of  his  pupil,  and  com- 
municating to  his  mind  the  principles  and  fentiraents  of  virtue  and  ge- 
nerofity.  He  continued  in  the  cxercife  of  his  charge  for  eight  years, 
equally  refpedledby  the  King  ^  and  his  ion,  until  Alexander,  after  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  made  his  warlike  preparations  for  invading  the 
Perfian  empire.  Ariftotle,  whofe  conftitution  was  rather  infirm  than 
robuft,  and  who  could  not  difengage  himfelf  from  the  ftudies  of  a  phi- 
lofopheri  nor  quit  his  profpefts  of  fame  in  that  profeffion,  obtained 
leave  to  betake  himfelf  to  Athens,  the  eminent  feat  of  the  Mufes,  and 
the  delightful  refort  of  the  votaries  of  literature. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  difcuiTion  of  the  queftion,  how  far  Arif- 
totle's  reputation  was  concemcfd  in  recommending  to  Alexander's  con- 
fidence his  tclation,  and  difciple,  Califthenes,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Hermohiis's  confpiracy  againft  the  monarch,  and  concealed  it,  at  leaft 
for  at  time,  would  be  intrbdiicing  an  epifode  that  belongs  to  hiflory  to 
infift  upon,  and  would  too  intich  cngrofs  our  prefent  narrative.     It  is,. 

S  f  a  therefore,. 

•  Amongfl  other  rewards  and  gratuities  from  Philip,  It  is  faid,  that  Ariftotle  ob- 
tained that  of  having  Stagira,  fallen  to  defolation,  rebuilt  by  the  King's  order. 
There.was  alfo,  near  Mieza  in  Macedonia,  a  place  oifttufy  conftru<3cd  for  him;  and,  • 
in  Plutarch's  time,  its  feats  of  ftone,  and  lliaded  walks,  were  ilili  fhown  to  the  cu* 
rious. 
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therefore,  fufScient  to  obferve,  that,  as  Ariftotle  had  his  enemies,  who 
fpread  the  (tory  of  his  fending  to  Caflander  fome  of  the  water  of  5/yx, 
in  order  to  poifon  the  King  *,  fo  Califthenes's  behaviour  was  turned  by 
them  into  an  impeachment  of  his  fidelity.  It  does  not  appear  that  Alex* 
ander  extended  his  fufpicion  to  Arrftotle,  or  conceived  any  fuch  unfiai^ 
vourable  impreihon  of  his  conduct,  as  the  contrary  allegation  would  in- 
fcr.  The  fon  of  Philip  was  not  a  diifembler,  like  his  father.  But,  in 
place  of  evidences  of  difguft,  coolnefs,  or  difregard,  which  he  would 
have  readily  fhown,  \vc  find  the  teftimonies  of  his  good  will,  and  refpeA 
to  his  former  preceptor,  continued,  in  the  correfpondence,  by  letters,  he 
held  with  him  f  ;  in  making,  at  the  requeft  of  the  philofopher,  his  con- 
queds  fubfervient  to  difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory,  and  procuring,  and 
tranfmitting  to  Greece,  at  a  vaft  ezpence,  that  rare  coUedion  of  Afiatic 
animals,  of  every  fpecies,  for  Ariftotle's  infpe^on,  and  to  enable  him 
to  compile  that  admired  methodical  treatife  of  their  various  ftru&ure 
and  generation  found  in  his  works  ^  but  which,  being  only  a  part  of  his 
ingenious  labour,  makes  that  which  is  lofl  to  be  flill  juftly  regreted. 

During  Xenocrates's  regency  in  the  Academy,  and  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  1 1  ith  Olympiad,  Ariftotle  made  his  appearance  in  Athens,  and, 
with  fignal  reputation,  inftituted  his  fchool,  called  the  Lycaeum  |«  from 
a  place  in  the  fuburbs  where  it  was  held,  and  which  had  been  fitted  up. 
by  Pericles  as  a  gymnafium^  for  the  exercife  of  the  military  men  of  the 
city.  Its  porticos  J  and  covered  walks,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilyieus^  be* 
ing  much  frequented,  had  alfo  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Perifaton  ; 
Ariftotle's  difciples,  who  had  their  ftated  hours  of  perambulation  there, 
and  were  generally  obferved  to  hold,  at  the  fame  time,  their  colloquial 
arguments,  foon  bad  the  appellation  of  the  Peripatetic  philofbphers  aC- 
fignedthem;  and  which,  afterwards,  became  the  diftinguifhing  onepf 
his  followers.  As  the  number  of  the  fludents  in  the  Lycaeum  increaiedt 
its  founder  faw  the  propriety  of  following  the  method  adopted  by  Xeno- 
crates  in  the  Academy,  for  their  general  difcipline.    An  Archon  was 

chofen 


•  Plaurch  in  Akr.  vita.  •     f  PJ>n.  Hift.  Natnr.  lib.  %.  cap.  17. 

X  Suidas  in  voce,  Lexiconi  fol.  edit.  pag.  486.      Ciceroy  Academ.  Quaeft.  lib.  i. 
Diogen.  Laert.  |}>id« 
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chofen  from  amongft  themfelves,  every  tcD  days,  to  fuperintend  the  due 
obfervance  *  of  the  ftated  rules  of  the  fchool ;  which,  being  thus  autho- 
rifed,  and  fupported   by  every  ftudent  in  his  turn,  were  put  upon  the 
moft  favourable  footing  for  obedience.     Scientific  ledlurcs  were  given, 
and  exercifes  prcfcribed  to  the  ftudentsf,  both  in  the  Dialeftic  and  Rhe- 
torical form ;  yet  a  great  difference  was  made  in  the  manner  of  com- 
municating the  doftrines  of  philofophy.     To  one  clafs  of  hearers,  of 
the  generality  of  them,  Ariftotle  delivered  what  were  called  his  Exoteric 
cUf  or  fuch  an  explication  of  his  principles  as  was  fuitc^d  to  ordinary  ca- 
pacities, that  could  underftand  the  r«  •n,  the  fuperhcial  common  place 
argument,  but  had  not  penetration  enough  for  the  Si  ^n,  or  the  more 
accurate  and  abftrufe  reafoning  upon  the  point.     To  other  approved 
and  confidential  difciples  were  imparted  his  Efotericay  or  Acroammatica^  or 
thofe  fludied  and  profound  difcuifions  of  the  argument,  which  fliowed 
the  genius  of  the  mailer,  and  his  ability  in  difplaying  the  truth  of  his 
tenets  |.    So  far  did  the  ancient  opinion  (till  prevail  in  the  fchools,  that 
the  depths  of  philofophy  were  not  only  inacceifible  to  common  under** 
flandings,  but  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  information  of  men  of  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  civil  fociety.    In  the  perfuafion  that  Ariftotle,  by  fome  pu- 
blication he  made,  had  tranfgreffed  this  maxim,  Alexander  wrote  him  a 
chiding  letter.    He,  it  feems,  who  conquered  whole  nations,  ftill  dif- 
trufted  his  afcendency  over  them,  if  any,  but  a  few  men,  were  permit* 
ted  to  equal  him  in  knowledge,  or  the  gifts  of  the  mind. 

The  application  given  by  the  difciples  of  the  Lycaeum  to  every  kind 
of  literary  and  ingenious  ftudy  was  moft  remarkable.  So  intent  were 
they  upon  proficiency,  that,  from  their  conftant  penifal  of  a  variety  of 
books,  which  Ariftotle  had  taken  care  to  colleft,  the  eleves  of  the  Aca- 
demy called  them  the  readers  ;  as  they  themfelves  devoted  more  of  their 
time  to  contemplation.  Their  inftrudor  is  faid,  by  Strabo  ||,  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  formed  a  regular  library ;  and  that  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  was  directed  by  him  as  to  the  proper  method  of  arranging  the 

celebrated 

*  Ammonius  in  Vita  Ariftot.  f  Cicero  de  Oratore. 

X  Clemens  Alexandrin.  StroxnmaUy  lib.  5.      Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  22.      PluUrch. 
in  Vita  Alexandri.  ||  Lib.  15. 
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celebrated  one  which  he  founded.  That  Ariftotle  might  fugged,  and 
exhibit  the  beft  dilpofition  of  literary  works,  in  any  collecHon  of  them, 
may  well  be  allowed ;  but  that  no  confiderable  libraries  were  known 
before  his  time,  is  neither  probable,  nor  confident  with  the  accounts  of 
hiftory  •,  which  mention  feveral  princes,  and  private  pcrfon«  of  an  anw 
terior  age,  who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  making  coUedions,  and  ha- 
ving repofitories  of  books.  But  whatever  advantage  Arillotle  derived 
from  his  accefs  to  an  extenfive  perufal  of  the  literary  works  of  others, 
this  can  be  only  reckoned  an  accidental  help  to  the  difplay  of  the  ama^ 
ling  powers  of  reafoa  and  refleftion  which  he  naturally  poflefled,  and 
that  may  be  faid  to  have  qualified  him  to  furvey,  with  the  difcerning  eye 
of  a  philofopher,  every  objeft  of  human  underftanding.  In  fiaft,  we 
know  that  he  extended  his  inquiries  to  almoft  all  the  phenomena  which 
the  natural  world  prefents,  or  the  mind  of  man  conceives  to  be  fubjefls 
of  rational,  fcicntific,  or  curious  inveftigation.  But  we  fay  not,  with 
fon^e  of  hi»  eastravagant  admirers  f ,  that  he  treated  them  in  a  manner 
fo  complete,  as  to  furpafs  every  known  exertion  of  the  human  intelled^ 
and  exceeded  all  preceding^  philofophers  in  his  inventions.  This  elogi- 
um  is  not  to  be  admitted  but  partially,  and  with  confiderable  referve ; 
fince,  in  Phyfics,  he  did  no  more  than  trace  the  fame  ground,  and  infift 
upon  principles  analogous  to  thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  Fertile  he 
was  in  the  invention  and  fubtility  of  his  arguments,  but  not  in  the 
conception  of  fuch  great  principles^  as  render  their  authors  real  originals 
in  fcience,  and  are  found  to  aflford  new  lights  for  difcoveries  and  im- 
provements in  fome  or  all  of  the  moft  important  branches  of  philofd- 
phy- 

The  merit  and  praife  he  mud  be  allowed  of  introducing,  ande^fem- 
plifying,  a  driver  method  of  philofophifing  than  what  had  been  before 
obferved  in  the  fchools  of  fcience.  In  every  doftrine,  and  theory,  he 
excluded  mixtures  of  poetic  and  fabulous  parts  J,  which,  iii  fome  de- 

greei 

*  AmoDgd  them  are  reckoned  Polycrates  of  Samos,  Pyfiftratus  of  Athens^  Eoclid 
of  Megara,  Euripides  the  po«t,  and  feveral  Kings  of-  Pergamus^ 

f  Anunonius  in  Vita.  t  Siinpliciu&  in  Proocm*  ad  libroia^e . 

Categoriis.. 
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gree,  ftill  prevailed  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  fubjedl  every  hypothefis,  or 
pofition,  to  the  fcrutiny  of  reafon  and  argument.  He  framed,  with  pe- 
netration and  acutenefs  fuperior  to  all  others,  the  rules  of  jud  reafoning, 
and  of  the  proof  dcmonftrative,  and  inconteftible.  When  this  his  ac- 
curate manner  of  philofophifmg  was  confidered,  together  with  the  uni- 
verfality  of  his  genius,  that  appeared  to  meet  every  fubjeft  of  ftudy  with 
a  like  faculty  of  intelligence,  and  his  elaborate  performances  upon  the 
different  parts  of  philofophy,  fome  of  the  ablefl:  judges  in  antiquity, 
when  his  works  came  to  be  perufed  by  them,  hefitated  not  to  pronounce 
him  the  mod  excellent  in  all  fcience  *,  and  the  Prince  of  Philofophers. 
But  did  this  encomium  imply  their  approbation  of  his  phyficai  and  mo- 
ral theories,  as,  upon  the  whole,  in  reafon,  or  truth,  preferable  to  all 
other  fyftems  of  philofophy  ?  By  no  means  ;  unlefs  we  underdand  by 
the  Judges^  thofe  who  were  of  his  fchool,  and  profeffed  a  rigid  adherence 
to  his  doctrines }  and,  even  amongd  thofe  under  the  name  of  attached 
difciples,  there  was  not,  nor  could  there  well  be,  an  entire  aflent  to  all 
his  tenets  and  pofitions  ;  fmce  fome  of  them  were  but  obfcurely,  or  not 
fufficiently,  explained  in  his  E/oteria  ;  and  hence  we  fhall  find  his  im- 
mediate fucceflbrs  in  the  Lycaeum  at  difagreement,  and,  in  fome  points^ 
plainly  diifenting  from  him.  Cicero,  who  fpeaks  of  Aridotle  in  the 
magnificent  terms  referred  to  f ,  and  which  feem  equivalent  to  the  exalt* 
ing  him  above  all  the  profeflbrs  of  fcience,  declares  he  mud  always  be 
underdood  to  except  Plato.  The  philofophers  of  other  feds,  who  com- 
mented on  parts  of  his  works  which  they  thought  mod  ingenious,  did 
not,  therefore,  efpoufe  his  general  principles,  or  acknowledge  him  their 
mader  in  philofophy.  Such  fervile  adoration  he  did  not  obtain,  until 
a  dark  age  of  literature  came,  in  which  their  being  as  little  of  liberal* 
inquiry,  as  of  genius  for  philofophy,  its  difciples  were  difpofed  to  em- 
brace 

*  Atque  inter  hone  Ariftotelemi  et  i/Usf  hoc  mihi  vifum  eft  interefTe,  (Cajs  Cice- 
ro), qaod  ille,  eadem  acie  mentisy  quo  rerum  omnium  v//»,  naturamque  viderat, 
haec  quoque  afpexit.  De  Oratore,  lib.  2.  And  again,  Cum  omnis  ratio  diligens 
differ^i  duas  habet  partes,  unam  inveniendi,  alteram  judicandi ;  utriufque  princeps^ 
ul  mihi  quidem  videtur,  Ariftoteles  fuit.     In  Topicis,  init. 

f  Ariftoteles  longe  omnibus,  {^PUtonem  fimper  cxdpio),  praeftans  et  ingenio,  ct  di- 
ligentia.    Tufculan.  Quaeft.  lib.  i. 
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brace  him  as  an  infallible  guide  ;  and,  revering  him  as  an  orack^  to  be- 
lieve, that,  where  his  text  was  obfcure,  it  was  to  be  explained  into  fome 
profound  meaning ;  which,  being  inexpreffible  by  any  known  words^ 
might  be  denoted  by  new  invented  ones,  that  had  either  a  very  dubious 
fenfe,  or  no  meaning  at  all.  And  thus,  at  length,  was  Ariftotle,  fome 
of  whofe  nice  diflinclions  afforded  a  handle  to  thefe  fidions,  enthroned 
as  the  firft  philofopher  by  the  fchoolmen  of  the  later  ages. 

For  thirteen  years  he  continued  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  Lycaeum 
with  much  approbation ;  yet  not  with  the  extended  fame  of  the  Acade- 
mic difcipline.  The  ftile  of  his  leSures,  efpecially  when  compared  with 
that  of  Plato,  was  accounted,  by  fome,  frigid  and  abrupt ;  but  it  is  ac^ 
knowledged  to  be  that  fpecies  of  diftion  which  is  moft  adapted  to  fub- 
jeQs  of  philofophy,  when  treated  with  accuracy ;  and,  in  Cicero's  judg* 
ment,  befide  being  nervous  and  concife,  it  wanted  not  that  agreeable 
fluency  ^  which  marks  a  rich  vein  without  fuperfluous  ornaments ;.  for^ 
in  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  apt  and  copious  expreffion,  he  might  be 
ranked  with  the  firft  of  the  rhetoricians.  The  obfcurities,  therefore,  imput- 
able to  him,  arofe  not  from  a  defedive,  but  a  ftudied  brevity  of  flile,  and 
from  various  diftindions,  either  ideal  or  logical,  of  ambiguous  ezplica* 
tion,  or  incomprehenfible.  Whether,  on  account  of  his  exprefling  himfelf 
too  freely  with  refpedi  to  fome  teneu  of  the  common  theology,  or  that  the 
priefts  of  Ceres  were,  at  any  rate,  difpofed  to  fufpe&  fo  profound  a  phi- 
bfopher,  he  incurred  their  animadverfion,  aad  a  charge  of  Impiety  was 
drawn  up  againft  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  wrote  a 
defence  of  himfelf  in  anfwer  to  fuch  z  judicial  accufation^  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  perfift ;  but  he  chofe  not  to  abide  the 
precarious  iffue  of  the  trial  f.     '« I  wifh  not,'*  faid  he,  •*  to  fee  the 

Athenians 

*  ^ihus  CO  minus  igDofcendum  eft»  quod  non  modo  rebns  ii3«  quae  ab  iUo  (Arif- 
totele)  didtacy  ec  inveDtae  funt»  uUici  debuernnt;  fed  diccndi  quoque,  incredibili 
quadam  cum  copia^  turn  zCxTim  fuavitate  ;  In  Tdpicti.  Comparing  him  with  the  other 
writers  on  Rhetoric,  he  fays,  Ac  lanlum  invcntoribus  ipfis,  fuavitate,  el  brevitate 
diccndi  pracftitit,  ut  nemo  illorum  pracccpta  ex  ipforum  libris  cognofcat,  fed  qmnei 
ad  hunc,  quafi  ad  qucndam  commodiorem  ezplicatorem  revertantur.  Qcer.  de  In? 
vcntionc  Rhetor,  lib.  2. 

\  JElian^  Var.  Hift.  lib  3, 
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Athenians  commit  zfecond  violence  upon  philofophy ;"  alluding  to  the 
notorious  one  in  the  cafe  of  Socrates.  He  withdrew  to  Chalcis,  in  £u- 
boea,  near  the  Euripus,  where  his  death  enfued  in  the  3d  year  of  the 
1 14th  Olympiad,  at  the  age  of  iixty-three ;  but  the  manner  of  it  is  va- 
rioufly,  and  fabuloufly  related.  The  copy  of  his  Iq/i  will  is  one  of  fe- 
veral  curious  relids  of  the  diltind,  but  concife,  form  of  ancient  tejla^ 
mentary  deeds,  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  and,  if  indited  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  may  be  reckoned  an  evidence  that  he  died  a  na- 
tural one,  and  with  the  greateft  compofure. 

The  fortune  that,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  befel  his  volu- 
minous works,  amounting,  according  to  Laertius,  to  four  hundred 
books,  or  feparate  treatifes,  was  fingular  and  furprifing  ;  fo  that  their 
efcaping  perdition  appeared  to  be  a  matter  merely  accidental.  They  had 
been  configned,  alongft  with  his  library,  to  Theophraftus,  who  fucceed- 
ed  him  in  the  Lycaeum,  and  by  him  they  were  bequeathed  to  Neleus  * ; 
who  changed  his  refidence  from  the  Atbenias  territory  to  that  of  Troas. 
The  heirs  of  the  latter,  ignorant  of  the  valuable  treafure  that  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  confidered  the  books  as  no  more  than  a  fafhionable 
kind  of  boufehold  furniture,  until  they  heard  that  the  King  of  Perga- 
mus  nm£tcked  all  places  for  fuch  writings.  Fearing,  then,  that  they 
might  be  violently  feized  upon  f ,  they  (hut  up  the  whole  colledlton  in  a 
clofe  humid  cell.  In  this  perifhable  condition  they  lay  buried  for  a 
long  time,  and  would,  probably,  never  have  been  produced  to  the  light, 
but  for  the  vanity,  more  than  for  the  love  of  literary  ftudy,  which  cha* 
raderifed  Apellico,  a  rich  dUciple  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool:  At  Athens, 
it  was  part  of  his  oftentation  to  colleft  books,  and  to  purchafe  them  at 
the  deareft  rate.  The  witlefs  felons  of  philofophy  heard  of  his  premiums^ 
and  opened  their  vault.  The  volumes  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus 
were  now  brought  forth  to  thofe  he  employed,  with  all  the  injuries  of 
moths  and  mould^ing  upon  them.  Apellico  caufed  them  to  be  copied 
out ;  but,  in  the  obliterated  places,  this  was  done  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  J.        His  library,  afterwards,  became  a  part  of  Sylla's  pillage 

Tt  of 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Viu  TheophraftL  t  Strabo,  lib.  13. 

X  Pluurch.  in  Viu  SjUae. 
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of  Athens,  and  was  carried  by  him  to  Rome.  Even  there,  ncgleft  was 
fiill  like  to  have  followed  the  works  of  the  Stagirite,  and  his  difciple, 
if  the  attention  of  Tyrannio  ^,  the  famous  grammarian,  had  not  res- 
cued them  from  it.  The  curators  of  Sylla's  library  required  much  im- 
portunity and  folicitation  for  leave  to  take  copies  of  them  when  difco^ 
vered.  The  tranfcribcrs  Tyrannio  could  employ  were  but  illiterate  and 
undiligent  ones ;  fo  that,  in  a  performance  which  required  more  tbam 
ordinary  knowledge  and  pains,  if  fome  errors  were  correded,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  that  various  others  would  be  committed  by  thenf  f  •  Un- 
der thefe  difadvantages,  the  productions  of  Ariftotle's  genius  remained 
in  obfcurity  j  and,  in  Cicero's  time,  were  perufed  by  very  few  of  the 
philofophers  themfelves.  Strabo  and  Plutarch  obferve,  that  the  difdplet 
of  the  Lycaeum  mud  have  been,  when  fo  long  deprived  of  thefe  origi* 
nals,  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  in  various  refpeds,  the  principles  of  thdr 
mailer's  philofophy,  which  they  could  only  have  communicated  to  them, 
traditionally  J  by  his  fuccefiwrs  in  the  fchool.  Their  feft,  therefore,  in 
the  Augujian  age,  made  no  confiderable  appearance  at  Rome  ^  and,  if 
Lucretius  be  excepted,  fcarcely  do  we  find,  amongft  the  Roman  poets 
of  that  period,  any  allufion  to  the  Stagirite's  doftrines,  or  philofophical 
fame.  This  obfervation,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  thofe  Grecian 
philofophers  who  reforted  to  Rome  in  Auguftus's  reign;  fome  of  whom 
are  mentioned  by  Simplicius  and  Ammonius,  as  having  wrote  expofi- 
lions  upon  Ariftotle.  After  Andronicus  Rhodius's  firft  publication  of 
his  works,  in  the  beft  form  he  could  produce  them,  and  with  a  com- 
mentary, his  example  of  fludying,  and  illuflrating  them,  was,  in  a  fhort 
time,  followed  by  feveral  others. 

Here  much  conjecture  is  formed  about  the  reafoBS  or  motives  which 
induced  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  to  forbear,  during  their  life  time, 
the  publication  of  their  works ;  the  negleCt,  or  non-performance  of 
which,  expofed  them  to  the  hazards  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  queftions  which  ought  to  be  difmifled  as  more  curious  than 

important ; 

•  Ciccr.  Epift.  ad  Quin^lum  Frat.  lib.  2. 

t  Rhetor,  autcm,  ille  magnosi  ut  opinor,  ArifioteUca  fe  ignorare,  refpondit :  Qaod' 
quidem  mimme  funi  admiratus,  eum  philofbphum  Rhetori  non  efle  cognitum,  qui 
ab  ipfis  philofophis,  practer  admodum  paucos,  ignorctun    Ibid,  in  Toptcis* 
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important ;  efpecially  as  the  proper  folution  of  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  collateral  fads  and  circumftances,  with  which  we  are  altogether  un- 
acquainted. We  know  not,  but  from  the  conftruftion  of  ancient  au- 
thors, whether  the  matter  proceeded  from  defign,  or  from  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  care.  Provifions  fuitable,  both  for  preferving  their  works,  and 
for  the  convenient  publication  of  them,  may  have  been  made  by  the 
one  and  the  other  philofopher,  and  yet  fome  unforefeen  and  uncommon 
accident  have  caufed  a  difappointment  of  their  purpoles.  But  the  cur- 
rent perfuafion  was,  that  either  refpe£k  to  Plato,  whofe  philofophical 
opinions,  in  feveral  points,  were  impugned,  or  elfe  a  diffidence  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  a  competition  with  him,  who  then  flood  upon  the  fummit  of  lite- 
rary fame,  wa^  the  occafion  of,  at  leafl,  a  temporary  delay,  on  the  part 
of  Ariflotle  and  Theophraftus,  about  the  delivery  of  their  works  to  the 
public.  The  firfl  allegation  contradicts  a  noted  prad:ical  apothegm  *, 
which  being  firft  Plato'^,  was  adopted  by  Ariflotle ;  the  fecond  mufl  be 
conlidered  as  an  excefs  either  of  modefly  or  of  prudence ;  and  it  is  al- 
fo  conBe£led  with  another  point  that  deferves  attention.  With  what 
meafure  not  of  refped  only,  but  of  juflice,  in  dating  their  tenets,  are  we 
to  reckon  that  Ariflotle  proceeded  in  his  account  of  Plato's  dodrines, 
and  thofe  of  the  many  other  philofophers  mentioned  by  him  f  ?  In  ge- 
neral, he  is  allowed  to  be  jufl  and  exad  in  reciting  their  principles ;  and 
various  of  them  would  be,  to  us,  indiflindly  known,  or  altogether  un- 
intelligible, if  his  rehearfals  were  fet  afide.  Yet  the  manner  in  which 
he  criticizes  them,  without  appearing  arrogant  and  cenforious,  has  been 
juflly  obferved  to  be  rather  morofe  and  detraflive ;  and  what  one,  more 
difpofed  to  combat  their  opinions,  than  to  give  them  a  full  and  impar- 
tial explication,  would  be  apt  to  aflume.  That  he  ftudied  mofl  the  con- 
futation of  other  philofophers,  and  (bowed  Angular  ingenuity  in  it,  with 
the  manifefl  view  of  vacating  the  throne  of  fcience  for  his  own  afcen- 
fion,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  great  modern  reflorer  of  learnings 
cannot  be  denied.    Notwithflanding  the  reverence  paid  by  him  to  Pla- 

T  t  2  to's 


*  Amicus  Socrates,  amicus  Plato;  fed  magts  arnica  Veritas.    Ammonias  in  Vita 
An  ft.  t  There  are  fome  exceptions,  either  to  his  joftice,  or  his 

accunicj,  which  will  be  afterwards  obferyed. 
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to*s  memory,  and  his  often  omitting  his  name  when  he  controverts  hit 
doftrines,  his  antipathy  to  Platonifm  is  fufficiently  evident.  Whether 
his  own  fyftem  placed  fcience  and  philofophy  in  a  more  advantageous 
light,  will  bed  appear  from  the  furvey  to  be  taken  of  it. 

Ariftotle's  fucceflbr  in  the  Peripatetic  fchool  was  Theophraftus,  his 
favourite  difciple,  whofe  firft  name,  Tyrtamasj  of  harfh  pronunciation^ 
was  changed  by  him  into  another,  implying  the  divine  excellence  of 
his  elocution  *.  Upon  application  by  the  ftudents  in  the  Lycaeum  for 
the  nomination  of  a  Regent,  when  Ariftotle  was  apparently  threatened 
with  death,  the  philofopher,  knowing  them  to  be  divided  in  their  fenti- 
ments  with  refpeft  to  the  comparative  merit  of  Theophraftus  and  Eu- 
demus,  fignified  his  choice  between  them  in  a  delicate  manner.  Call- 
ing for  a  cup  of  Lefbian,  and  another  of  Rhodian  wine,  as  if  for  a  trial 
of  his  tafte  for  the  one  or  the  other,  "  Thisy^  faid  he,  of  the  latter,  "  is 
flrong,  and  pleafant  enough  ;  but  the  fofter,  and  more  palatable  to  me, 
is  thai  of  Lejbos^^  which  was  Theophraftus's  country.  His  meaning 
was  underdood  ;  and  his  determination  generally  applauded.  His  pru- 
dence, and  great  application  to  (ludy,  are  equally  commended ;  and 
Cicero  calls  him  the  mod  elegant  and  learned  of  the  philofophers  f .  He' 
was  alfo  liberal  and  beneficent ;  and  his  manners  and  charafter  were  in 
fuch  general  efteem  in  Athens,  that,  when  Agonides  prefumed  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  impiety,  a  profecution  for  defamation  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted againft  himfelf.  He  continued,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle's  deaths 
to  teach  philofophy,  not  in  the  Lycaeum,  but  in  a  private  garden,  pre* 
fented  to  him  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  0/^ 
garchy^  fet  up  in  Athens  by  Caflander,  the  fon  of  Antipater.  He  bad 
generally  an  audience  of  two  thoufand  ftudents.  The  intemipttoD 
which  the  Peripatetic,  and  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  met  with  in  his 
time,  ceafed  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  when  Sophocles,  the  fon  of  AmpI4,- 
clidas,  the  procurer  of  the  arbitrary  decree  againft  them,  was  himfelf 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  His  engaging  manner,  joined  with  his 
extenfive  knowledge  in  philofophy,  procured  him  the  friendihip  of  Caf- 

fandet„ 

*  Diogen.  Laert  lib.  5.  p.  spe.    Aulus  Gellias.    Cicer.  ia  Oratorti 
t  Tofcolan.  Qtiaeft.  lib.  5.  p.  181. 
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fandcr,  and  of  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagos.  The  comic  poet  Menander 
is  faid  to  have  been  his  difciple  *.  The  many  volumes  compofed  by 
him  were  a  teftimony  what  his  mailer's  tuition,  favoured  by  his  happy 
genius,  could  accomplifh  in  literature.  In  the  account  of  Jeveral  na* 
tural  phenomena,  he  differed  from  Ariftotle;  and  fome  other  fub- 
jeds  were  more  fully  illuftrated  by  him.  In  his  treatife  on  a  Happy 
Life  J  he  is  criticized  by  Cicero,  for  afcribing  too  much,  and  more  than 
his  mailer  had  done  f ,  to  fortune,  and  exterior  circumftances ;  whence^ 
the  felicity  of  the  man  of  virtue  was  rendered,  in  a  degree  beyond  what 
it  ought  juilly  to  be  accounted,  dependent  upon  them.  In  the  lail  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  when  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he 
complained  that  men's  lives  fell  fhort  of  thofe  of  the  deer  and  the  ra- 
vens ;  and,  by  that  abbreviation,  their  proficiency  in  wifdom  and  in 
virtue  was  prevented.  Is  it  unfeafonable,  when  the  faculties  for  farther 
advancement'^in  both  are  naturally,  and  generally,  diminiihed  ? 

Strata  Lampfacenfis,  and  Lyco  of  Iroas,  the  diicipies  ot  Theophrai^ 
tus,  were  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  regency  of  the  Lycaeum,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Arido   Ceius,  Critolaus  Phaielites,  and   Diodorus,   with 

•  whom  the  account  of  the  fucceilion  is  reckoned  to  terminate  \ ;  although 
the  fchool  had  feveral  other  reputed  mailers,  or  leaders  of  the  fe£l.  We 
carry  our  obfervations  only  to  the  firil  of  them.  The  philofopher  of 
Lampfacus  followed  neither  the  trad  of  fcience  adopted  in  the  fchool^ 
nor  the  theories  upon  which  Ariilotie  proceeded.  He  fcarcely  concern- 
ed himfelf  with  any  of  them  but  Phyjics ;  and,  in  them,  his  general 
principles  were  reduced  within  the  ihortell  compafs.  For  an  univerfal 
caufs  of  every  thing  thai  //,  he  fought  no  farther  than  to  what  may  be 
called  an  wnnipatent  nature;  in  which,  although  void  of  fenfe,  and  for- 
mal 

•  •  Tufcalan.  Quaeft.  lib.  5.  p.  \%\* 

t  Theophraflus,  autem,  vir  et  oratione  faavis,  et  ita  moderatos,  ut  prae  fe, 
probitatem  qaandam  et  ingenuitatem  ferat,  ▼ehementios  ettam  fregit  Tcteris  difci- 
plinae  audloriutein ;.  fpdiavit  enim  viitutem  iuo  decore,  imbccillemque  reddidit. 
Acad.  Quaeft.  lib  i. 

X  Demetrius  Phalerius,  learned  in  philofophic  difputation,  as  well  as  an  orator,. 
Heradides  Fonticos,  and  Nckus^  are  reckoned  amonjfl  them*  Diogen.  Laert.^ 
ibid. 
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mal  being  *,  all  energy,  called  divine^  was  to  be  found,  and  to  which 
the  occafion  of  every  particular  phenomena  might  be  traced.  In  this 
wonderful  hypothefis,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  turned  into  a  meaning,  the 
fubjed,  and  the  accidents  to  it,  are  held  to  be  one  and  the  fame ;  what 
is  moved  is  alfo  the  mover ;  what  is  operated  upon,  operates ;  and  the 
general  caufe  of  all  things  is  no  other  way  diftinguiihed  from  an  effed, 
but  as  it  has  the  vague  name  of  nature  affigned  to  it.  But  nature^  it 
feems,'  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  pwoer^  oxforce^  eflential  to  matter^  and 
diffufed  univerfaliy  through  all  its  portions  and  particles.  Taken  in  this 
fenfe,  nature  mud  include  two  ideas  of  beings  one  paflive,  and  the  other 
active ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  power  a6live  upon  no  fubftance  whatever,  or 
nothing.  There  are,  therefore,  two  principles  of  things,  and  not  one 
alone,  in  the  univerfe.  Yety  allowing  thai  there  is  fucb  a  dijiindion  made 
in  our  conceptionsy  they  may  Jiill  be  regarded  as  one^  ejfentialljy  fince  ibey 
are  always  found  to  be  united.  Do  we  know,  or  can  we  pronounce  any 
thing  farther  about  the  eifence  of  matter,  than  that  it  is  a  fometbingy  ha- 
>  ving  extenfion,  or  parts  exterior  to  parts ;  and,  if  we  join  to  this  the 
idea  of  its  folidity,  or  refinance  to  being  penetrated  or  moved,  it  muft 
be  conceived,  on  that  account,  to  oppofe  every  change  of  its  (late,  and> 
to  be  the  contrary  to  all  agency.  There  are,  therefore,  no  two  ideas 
more  diftinguifhed  by  us  than  power^  and  the  matter  or  fubjed  upon 
which  it  afts.  However  conjoined  in  the  vifible  world,  however  won- 
derfully connefted  in  the  human  frame,  we  early  learn  to  feparate  them 
in  our  conceptions,  and  to  confider  them  as  diftind  principles  of  things, 
and  fo  marked  to  us  by  different  properties.  To  the  knowledge  of  the 
eflence  of  the  one,  or  of  the  formal  operations  of  the  other,  our  ideas 
do  not  reach ;  and  the  philofopher's  pretenfion  toi  it  may  be  clafTed  with 
the  crude  notion  of  the  peafant.  Strato  Phyficus  fcorned,  as  a  dream^ 
Democritus's  conftitution  of  the  world,  and  all  bodies  in  it,  from  atoms, 
rough  or  fmooth,  angular  or  round,  encountering  one  another  in  a  voidl 
His  (kill,  it  feems,  lay  more  in  the  mechanic  powers,  and  theories  of  the 

laws 


*  Nee  audiendas  ejus  auditor  Strato^  is  qui  Phj^cus  appellatur ;  qui  omnem  vim 
dtvinam  in  natura  (itam  cfTe  cenfet;  quae  caufas  gigneudi,  augendi,  niinuendivc 
iiabeat;  fed  careat  omni  fenfu,  et  figura.    Cicer.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  i. 
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laws  of  motion.  Let  nature,  fays  he,  vefted  only  with  infinite  force, 
be  the  univerfal  agent,  and  it  is  demonjirdble  how  all  things  thai  are^  or 
can  be,  may  be  adjufted  by  her,  and  brought  to  an  equilibrium.  To 
exert  her  might,  and  give  to  the  portions  of  matter  all  conceivable 
meafures  0/  impulfe,  is  the  whole  that  is  requifite.  A  general  arrange- 
ment will  be  the  refult.  Every  particle  of  matter  will  find  its  place  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  velocity,  and  have  its  gravity  or  levity,  its 
defcent  or  afcent,  in  exa£t  proportion  to  it.  There  remain  no  fpecimens 
of  Strato's  theories  of  bodies  in  motion ;  but  we  may  prefume  that  this 
part  of  fcience  was  not  better  difcufled  by  him  than  that  of  the  powers  of 
atoms  was  by  other  philofophers,  whofe  fyftems  he  contemned  *.  His 
natttrey  however  powerful  it  may  be  apprehended,  would  appear  not . 
over  wife  in  mechanics^  and  the  laws  of  motion,  and,  in  his  reprefenta- 
tion  of  her  courfe,  be  found  an  inconfiftent  and  fallacious  architeft  of 
the  world.  In  Cicero's  opinion,  the  mechanic  philofopher,  and  the 
phyfiologifts  f ,  alike  difplayed  their  ingenuity  in  vain,  upon  a  fubjed  fo 
immenfe  and  complicated,  as  could  not  be  properly  furveyed  by  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  in  which  a  depth  of  obfcurity  muft  ever  be  found. 
'  But  it  appears  to  have  been  their  great  boaft,  that  they  could  fet  afide  a 
deity^  or  divine  wifdom  in  the  world,  and  yet  (how  that  the  work  of  it 
might  be  done  according  to  their  (hallow  theories,  or  by  the  fubftitution 
of  fome  name,  in  place  of  a  real  beings  and  an  intelligent  caufe. 


SECTION 


*  Somnia  cenfet  (Ar^/O&aec  efle  Democriti,  non  docentis  fed  optantis.  Ipfe 
autem  fingulas  mundi  partes  perfequens,  quequid  aut  fit.  ant  fiat,  naturalibus  fieri, 
aut  fadlum  efle,  docet,  ponderibas  et  motibus.     Acad.  Qaaeft.  lib.  4. 

t  Ibid.  Nee  Stratoni  tamen  aflentior.—— Latent  iiU  omnia,  Luculle,  crafiit 
occulta  et  circumfufa  tenebris ;  ot  nulla  acies  humani  ingenii  tanta  fit,  quae  pene- 
trare  in  coelum,  terrain  intrare  poflit :  Corpora  noftra  non  novimus  ;  qui  fint  fitus 
partium,  quam  vim  quaeque  pars  habeat,  ignoramus. 
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SECTION       II. 


Of  Arijiotl^s  Divifion  of  the  Parts  ofPbilofopby. — His  Diale£Hcp  or  Logic 
— fo  extent  J  as  an  bi/lrument  of  Science^  confidered.^^His  Ontoldgyp  or 
Metapbyfics. 


ARISTOTLE  divided  philofophy  into  two  parts ;  the  one  reTpec* 
ting  aftion,  called  Practical;  the  other,  employed  in  conten4>lap 
tion,  denominated  Theoretical  *.  In  the  firft,  he  comprehended  Eibies. 
and  Politics  ;  confidering  Oeconomics  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  he  included  Phyficsj  or  the  inyeftigation  of  all  fubftances,  corpo- 
real and  incorporeal,  with  their  attributes  and  accidents ;  and  he  fub- 
joined  the  Diale^ic^  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  Logic  ;  which,  al- 
though not  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  philofophy,  he  held  to  be  the 
moft  perfed  inftrument  of  fcience  f •  He  found,  fays  Themiftius,  phi- 
lofophy coUeded  indeed  into  a  body,  but  confufedly  huddled  together, 
and  the  kinds  of  arguments  proper  to  one  branch  indifcriminately  blend- 
ed with  thofe  belonging  to  another.  Into  the  different  difputationf, 
which,  before  his  appearance,  were  as  tumultuary  as  the  armies  of  the 
Medes  previous  to  Cyaxores*s  difcipline  of  them,  he  knew  how  to  intro- 
duce order  and  method.  He  was  the  firfl,  adds  Ammonius  |,  who  fe- 
parated  the  rules  of  reafoning  from  the  points  in  queftion  ;  and,  by  his 

delineation 


•  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  5.  4to  edit.  pag.  238.  f  In  Oration.  33. 

fol.  edit.  p.  168.  t  ^^  Ariftot.  Vita. 
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delineation  of  them,  taught  the  exaft  and  fcientific  method  of  demoa- 
ftration,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  his  predeceflbrs  were  generally  de* 
fcftive ;  fo  that  they  might  be  faid  to  refemble  men  who  could  wear 
(hoes,  with  little  or  no  underftanding  how  they  were  fabricated.  Thefc 
encomiums  have  chiefly  a  reference  to  the  improvement,  and,  as  it  was 
accounted,  the  perfeftion,  given  by  Ariflotle  to  the  dialcftic,  or  that 
kind  of  proof  of  what  was  trae,  competent  to  fcience. 

Diak^icsj  in  the  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  term,  and  as  it  was  ufed  in 
the  ancient  philofophy,  con^rehended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  /ogic  ; 
which  laft  epithet  was  never  fingly  put  to  fignify  what  we  now  under- 
ftand  by  that  of  Logics,  or  the  art  of  reafoning.  Whatever  related  to 
it  is,  even  by  Ariftotle,  expreffcd  in  two  words,  and  called  diale6lic  rea* 
foning  * ;  and  he  only  fpeaks  of  treating  a  fubjeft  logically,  or  in  the 
loofer  dialectic  form,  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  ftricler  analytical  one, 
or  that  of  iht/yllogi/m.  To  aik  who  invented  the  dialeflic  art,  or  in 
what  fchool  of  philofophy  it  was  firft  taught  i  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  in- 
quire by  whom,  and  where,  any  diredion  or  rule,  however  Hmple,  was 
fird  prefcribed  in  ftating  a  difputable  queftion,  or  a  propofition,  and  in 
giving  a  refponfe  to  the  one,  and  in  admitting,  or  obje£Ung  to,  the 
truth  of  the  other  ?  No  fchool  of  fcience  could  fubfift  for  any  time  in 
any  credit,  without  fome  rules  being  obferved,  if  not  prefcribed,  with 
mfped  to  this,  which  common  reafon  would  fugged ;  fuch  as,  that  the 
queflion,  or  propofition,  (hould  be  expreiTed  in  plain  and  intelligible 
terms ;  and  that  the  anfwer  ihould  not  be  evafive,  but  dire£t,  and  to 
the  purpofe ;  and  the  admiilion,  or  negation,  be  either  abfolute,  or  with 
exception.  When  we  are  told  by  Simplicius  f ,  and  others,  that  Archy^- 
ias  of  Tarentum  had  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  ten  genera,  or  Categories, 
under  the  title  of  ^ri^i  rv  ir«vT«v,  can  a  doubt  be  entertained,  that  the  pro. 
priety  and  neceflity  of  dividing,  or  feparating,  a  queftion  or  propofition, 
as  to  its  general  import,  from  another,  apparently  analogous  to  it,  and 
giving  fome  definition  of  its  terms,  had  been  long  before  uaderftood, 
and  a  convenient  pradice,  in  both  thefe  refpeds,  followed  in  the  Pytha- 

U  u  gorean 

*  Ariftot.  Poll.  Analytics,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8.  f  la  Comment,  ad 

Categorias. 
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gorean  fchools  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  Pythagoras,  deq)ly  converiant  in- 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  accuftomed  to  the  demonftrative  proof, 
would  not,  fometimes,  in  phyHcal  and  moral  fubjefts,  throw  his  reafon- 
ing  into  a  ryllogillical  form,  the  fame  with,  or  equivalent  to  that  ufed 
in  logics  ?  Every  A  is  B :  Every  B  is  C :  Therefore,  every  C  is  B :  Or 
no  A  is  B '.  Every  C  is  A :  Therefore,  no  C  is  B.  Is  it  not  rather  pre- 
fumable,  that  the  niaflers  and  difciples,  both  of  the  Pythagoric,  and 
Ionian  fchools,  would,  in  the  courfe  of  their  difputations,  not  only  of- 
ten frame  their  arguments  fo  as  to  coincide  with  thefe  examples  of  the 
fxril  figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  and  one  of  its  moods,  but  alfo  exemplify 
its  other  two  figures,  and  fome  of  their  moods,  in  a  juft  manner  ^« 
Ariflotle,  while  he  claims  the  invention  of  the  fyllogiftic  rules,  acknow- 
ledges that  there  were  many  examples  of  them  to  be  found  amongft  the 
teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philofophy,  although  it  appeared  that  they  had 
not  confidered,  or  well  underflood,  upon  what  principles  they  were  con- 
flru^ted.  He  likewife  alledges,  that  the  mathematicians  reafoned  gene- 
rally according  to  the  firft  figure.  By  the  time  that  Plato  opened  his- 
Academy,  what  with  the  diale£lics  of  Zeno  Eleates,  Parmenides  f,  £uc» 
lid  of  Megara,  and  his  followers  of  the  Eriftic  tribe,  befide  the  Improve- 
ments in  definition  made  by  Socrates,  it  appears,  as  has  been  fhown  in* 
the  Platonic  philofophy,  that  reafoning  in  the  fyllogiflic  form,  either  ca- 
tegorical, or  mixed,  or  hypothetical,  was  then  commonly  pra£Ufed  in 
the  fchools,  and  that  a  general  theory  of  the  Logical  art,  inaccurate^ 
indeed,  and  incomplete,  had  obtained.  There  remained,  therefore,  that 
to  be  done,  which,  in  every  art  or  fcience,  requires  both  ingenuity  and 
precifion.  To  Logic  was  to  be  given  all  the  perfection  it  could  receive;, 
and  this  was  what  Ariflotle  performed  to  admiration. 

It  is,  in  reality,  Ariflotle's  elucidation  of  the  art  of  reafoning  that  is 
molt  to  be  admired,  fince  the  utmofl  reach  of  the  art  itfelf,  as  the  or* 
ganon  of  fcience,  proved  to  be  of  no  confiderable  extent.  It  emulates^ 
indeed,  and  attains  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonftration,  but  re- 
quires an  apparatus  much  more  complex  than  what  is  needful  in  the 

fcience 

*  Sophift.  Elench.  cap.  34.      Ariftotle's  Opera  Omnia,  Grace,  et  Lat.  fol.  edit.' 
Aordiae,  Allobrogum^  pag.  252.  f  Diogen.  Laeru  in  Euclide,  lib.  t^ 
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fcience  of  numbers,  or  of  geometry.  We  allude  not,  here,  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fyllogifm,  in  its  legitimate  figures  and  modes,  but  to  the  hr 
lefs  perfpicuity  of  the  ideas,  and,  confequently,  of  the  terms  expreffing 
them,  held  forth  in  a  logical  propofition,  compared  with  a  mathemati* 
cal  one.  Inftead  of  a  few  clear  definitions,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Euclid, 
we  muft  look  into  the  chapter  of  the  ten  Categories  •,  and  there,  per- 
haps, not  find  a  term,  under  which  that  ufed  in  the  propofition  can  be 
dlftin£tly  ranged.  The  commentaries  upon  what  is  meant  by  fubftance, 
and  by  qualities  or  accidents,  are  to  be  attended  to.  We  muft  then, 
for  afcertaining  the  relation  the  predicate  has  to  the  fubjed,  have  re« 
courfe  to  Ariftotle's  four  predicables  f ,  which,  by  other  Logicians,  were 
reckoned  five  in  number ;  and,  in  either  account  of  them,  find  a  great- 
er deftderaium  than  in  the  Categories.  But,  allowing  all  this  circum- 
ipedion  to  be  unneceflary,  and  chat,  by  means  of  alphabetical  fignatures 

U  u  2  only, 

*  The  Categories  are  Taid  to  be  univccal  terms,  without  any  article  prefixed,  or 
note  of  coinpofition  joined  to  them,  but  to  which  names,  and  definitions,  do  in 
common  belong  :  Each  Category  being  a  genus  of  its  kind,  they  were  held  alto- 
gether to  exprefs  whatever  could  be  the  fubjeA  or  predicate  of  any  propofition  ;  and 
their  numbers  fixed  to  ten,  under  the  following  denominations :  Subftance,  Quan- 
tity, Relatives,  Quality,  AAion,  Pafiion,  Time,  Place,  Pofition,  and  Habit,  or  ha* 
ving ;  Ariftot.  in  Cate^.  cap.  5.  et  fequent.  Various  terms  there  are  not  reducible 
to  any  certain  Category ;  fuch  as  thofe  denoting  oppojitions  in  feveral  kinds,  or  ex- 
tremes in  the  fame  fpecies.  Under  which  of  the  ten  genera  is  the  diflinftion  of  the 
terms  Black  and  White  to  be  comprehended  ?  or  which  of  them  iacludes  privation^ 
as  well  as  habit ;  as  when  we  fay  of  light,  and  darkne(s,  that  they  are  alternately 
fuccefEve,  or  co-exiilent  in  the  fame  fubjed  ?  Ariftotle  certainly  found  the  Catego- 
ries tranfmitted  ;  and,  mod  probably,  made  no  alteration  in  them  ;  unlefs  he  intro- 
duced the  diftinflion  oi  fvhftance  inXo  primary  zudjecondafy^  as  analogous  to  his  phy- 
(ical  theory,  which  will  be  explained.  With  all  defeAi  imputable  to  them,  they 
may  dill  (land  in  competition,  for  propriety  and  univerfality,  with  any  fet  of  phi- 
lofophical  preiicaminta  that  have  fmcc  been  produced. 

t  With  regard  to  the  reilridion  of  the  predicaUet  to  four  or  five,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  as  conneded  with  the  diftribution  of  all  propofitions  into  five  claifes  ;  in 
each  of  which  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  fubjed  was  variable,  according  as 
the  former  might  be  either  xht  genus  of  the  latter,  or  a  fpecies  of  it,,  or  its  fpecific 
difference,  or  fomething  proper  to  it,  or  only  accidental.  A  predicate,  therefore, 
•could  have  annunciation  only  in  one  or  other  of  thefc  modes  of  relation. 
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only,  as  fubftituted  by  the  Stagirite  in  place  of  logical  terms,  the  fylIo>- 
giftical  dexnonftration  ihould  be  admitted  to  proceed,  as  the  guide  to 
fdentific  knowledge,  it  is  of  importance  to  underftand  to  what  lengths  it 
can  go,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  its  difcoveries  of  general 
truth.  Let  the  conclufions  of  the  three  figures  of  the  Categorical  lyl- 
logifm  be  colleded,  to  decide  this  point ;  and  it  will  be  manifeft,  that 
their  whole  refult  is  no  more  than  the  eftablifhment  of  one  general 
principle,  that  *'  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  idea,  as  z^nmt^ 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  fpecies,  and  the  individuals  apper- 
taining to  it."  The  fourteen  modes  of  the  three  figures  make  no 
ftretch  beyond  this  narrow  rule  of  reafoning  }  and,  with  refped  to  the 
modal  fyllogifms,  which  (late  an  affirmative,  or  negative,  in  a  propor- 
tion, as  neceflfary,  or  contingent,  poffible,  or  impoffible,  they  may  be 
reckoned  ihtjiuxiom  of  the  fyllogiftic  art ;  which,  after  Ariftotle's  di£- 
covery  of  them,  and  bis  amazing  pains  to  render  them  iDtelligible,  re- 
main flill  in  obfcurity,  hardly  reducible  into  confiftency  or  form,  and, 
being  ambiguous  in  themfelves,  afford  no  conception  of  what  is  demon* 
(trable  by  them,  or  to  what  account  they  could  be  turned  in  fcience. 

Could  Ariftode  be  under  a  delufion  as  to  the  extenfive  operation  of 
his  ryllogiilic  proofs  in  fcience  ?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined ;  unlefs  we  in- 
fift  on  the  apothegm,  that  the  greateft  genius  may,  in  fome  one  point 
or  other,  difcover  prepoffeffion,  or  a  propenfity  to  error.  But  we  may, 
without  any  Imputation  of  prejudice,  or  imbecillity,  account  for  the  pro- 
digious labour  he  bellowed  in  perfeding  the  argumentative  art.  It  was 
regarded,  notwithflanding  the  abufes  it  had  undergone,  as  the  concomi- 
tant, and  even  the  ted  of  all  juft  progrefs  in  fcience.  It  prefented  a  fidd 
for  the  difplay  of  fingular  acutenefs,  and  accuracy  of  conception,  in  a 
fubjeft  of  the  mod  abftradk  kind ;  with  which,  although  many  pretended 
to  be  converfant,  yet  few  or  none  had  (ludied  it  theoretically  by  itfelf, 
unlefs  in  a  fuperficial  manner,  or  as  it  might  be  made  a  vehicle  to  loofe 
reafoning  and  fophiftry.  To  give  it  the  form  and  face  of  a  fyftem, 
that  might  be  completed  to  a  degreis  beyond  what  any  before  him  had 
conceived,  was  an  objed  of  ambition  to  the  enterprifing  mind  of  Arit 
totle.  This  would  be  motive  enough  for  commencing  his  theory ;  and. 
It  might  be  almoft  finiflied  before  he  confidered  the  ultimaium  of  its  ef- 

ficacy. 
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ficacy.  His  four  books  of  Analytics,  divided  into  prior  and  po/ierior^ 
teftify  what  a  diftiud  and  comprehenfive  view  he  took  of  his  dry,  and 
apparently  barren  fubjed,  fo  as  to  bring  forth  out  of  it  a  theory  of  the 
categorical  fyliogifm,  having  one  fubjed:,  and  one  predicate,  fufceptible 
of  three  forms,  or  figures,  diilinguilhed  from  each  other,  by  different 
pofitions  of  the  middle  term^  as  fubjeft,  or  predicate,  in  the  premiffes, 
and  which  were  refolvable  into  three,  as  the  whole  that  could  take  place; 
although  a  fourth  pofition  might  have  been  devifed,  and  which  was  not 
bit  upon»  until  the  famous  Galen  made  the  difcovery.  His  fyllogifm, 
however,  might  be  reckoned  no  more  than  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  firft  figure.  It  belongs  to  thofe  who  treat,  profeffedly,  the  fubjedt  of 
Logics,  to  fliow  with  what  precifion  the  legitimate  moods  of  the  three  fi- 
gures of  the  fyllogifm,  which  have  refpecl  to  its  propofition  being  either  an 
oniverfal  affirmative  or  an  univerfal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirmative,  or 
a  particular  negative,  are  diftinguillied  from  the  illegitimate  and  falfe  kinds. 
They  may  mark  the  examiners  of  his  rules  for  the  converfion  of  one 
propofition  into  another,  and  obferve  the  fpecial,  and  almoft  unqueflion* 
able,  claim  he  has  to  the  invention  of  topics^  or  general  heads  of  every 
kind  of  queftion  or  argument,  together  with  the  methods  •  of  treating 
them  pertinently,  and  to  moil  advantage.  It  is  prelumable  that  the 
fchools  of  philofophy  had  farnifhed  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  what  was 
merely  futile,  or  came  from  the  mints  of  the  fophifls  f .  Hence  we  find 
the  high  value  Cicero  put  upon  this  treatife,  as  a  rarity  in  fcientific  doc- 
trine, and  which  he  had  fo  carefully  ftudicd,  as  to  be  able,  when  upon 
a  journey,  and  at  fea,  to  compofe,  from  memory,  an  extraft  of  its  gene- 
raJ  principles ;  and,  chiefly,  upon  thefe,  applied  to  juridical  queftions, 
to  produce  that  noted  differtation  of  his,  which  bears  the  fame  title  with 
the  original.  Without  farther  tracing  particulars,  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  conflituent,  or  adjutory  part  of  the  fyllogiflic  argumen- 
tation, or  of  the  dialeflic  and  rhetorical,  was  omitted  by  AriftoMe,  and 
that  we  can  quote  few  performances  marked  with  more  philofophic  at- 
'  tention  and  ingenuity. 

If, 

•  Diogcn.  Laert.  4to  edit.  pag.  283.  f  In  Topicis,  ad  Trcbatium. 
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If,  ftiir,  it  be  urged  that  the  ingenuity  in  deviHng  the  prolix  rules  of 
the  art,  fupererrogated  upon  the  art  itfelf,  confidering  its  limited  pow- 
ers, it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  every  eminent  fcbool  of  philcrfb- 
phy  had  its  favourite  ftudy,  which  was  either  a  particular  branch  of  the 
fciences,  or  preparatory  to  advancement  in  them.  The  Pythagoreans 
contemplated  numbers.  Plato  joined  to  thefe  the  theories  of  geometry, 
and  of  mathematical  lines,  and  figures.  Ariftotle  chofe  the  dialedic, 
and  made  it  what  it  was  not  before,  a  regular  ftudy,  and,  at  the  fiime 
time,  an  exercife  for  the  minds  of  his  difciples,  who  might,  even  when 
tyros^  learn  from  it  the  elements  of  ratiocination^  and  gradually  ac- 
quire the  faculty  to  argue,  diftinguifh,  divide,  and  define,  in  a  fuperior 
manner.  To  excel  in  this  art  was,  for  fome  time,  the  pride  and  cha« 
raderiftic  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool ;  but  it  appears  from  Cicero's  *  ac- 
count, that  many  of  its  eleves  declined  the  practice  of  the  more  nice 
and  formal  dialectic,  and  contented  themfelves  with  the  eafier  part  of 
it,  fuited  to  rhetoric. 

There  are  fome  general  theories  with  refped  to  the  rational  faculty, 
to  juft  reafoning,  and  the  demonftrative  proof,  delivered  by  Ariftotle, 
which  merit  particular  attention,  although  feveral  of  them  cannot  be 
reckoned  peculiar  to  him,  or  before  unrecognifed  in  the  fchools  \.  All 
human  knowledge,  attainable  by  dirqulfition,  and  that  may  be  termed 
difcurfive^  muft  proceed  upon  a  general  notion  of  what  is  the  fubjeft  of 
difcourfe,  and  be,  ultimately,  refolved  into  fome  principle,  felf-evident 
to  the  mind,  and  of  which  it  will  require  no  other  proof  but  what  is 
found  in  its  own  immediate  conception  of  truth.  About  things  unknown 
there  can  be  no  procefs  of  reafoning.  But,  in  thefe  cognofcible  by  us, 
there  is  perception,  inielligence^  and  demonftration.  The  former  two 
ar«  the  fource  and  foundation  of  the  latter  ;  for  nothing  is  found  in  the 
mind  ijuhich  zuas  not  antecedently  in  fome  of  the  external  fcnfes  ;  yet,  as  the 
perception  of  what  is  true  or  falfe  J  refts  not  with  them,  farther  than 
their  teftimony  goes  with  refpecl  to  fenfible  objecls,  the  judgment  of  all 
fpeculative  truth  is  found  in  the  mind  itfelf;  which,  therefore,  pofTeifes 

intelligence^ 

•  De  Finib.  Bon.  ct  Mai.  lib.  4.  pag.  %$.     Ibid.  lib.  3.  pag.  78. 
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intelligence^  or  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  diftinfl:  from  that  called y2:/V/ir^, 
or  demonftration.  By  means  of  this  faculty,  certain  principles  are  per- 
ceived to  be  true,  intuitively^  and  without  demonftration  ^.  Such  is  the 
axiom,  //  is  impojjible  that  the  fame  thing  Jbould  be^  and  not  be,  in^  and  ac- 
cording to,  one,  and  the  fame  refpeSl*  It  is  not  to  be  demonilrated ;  or, 
if  we  apply  demonftrative  proof  to  it,  the  probation  mud  run  into  an 
endlefs  feries ;  for  no  principle  can  be  advanced  that  hath  in  itfelf  more 
perfpicuity.  Analogous  to  this  firft  negative  principle,  is  that  which  is  the 
fit  ft  affirmative  one  :  //  is  necejfary  that  every  thing  be  predicated  affirma- 
tivelyy  or  negatively,  of  another.  Between  contradidtory  propofitions 
there  can  be  no  medium :  Yet  no  abfolutely  certain  affirmation  can  be 
made  about  things  future,  contingent,  and  mutable.  All  fcience  and 
demonftration  are,  therefore,  converfant  about  truths  neceflfary,  un- 
changeable, and  alfo  univerfal :  Nor  can  they  have  Angular  things,  or 
individuals,  for  their  objeft,  unlefs,  by  induction,  thefe  can  be  colleded 
into  a  genus.  And  for  this,  there  is  no  reafon  to  have  recourfe  to  Pla- 
to's ideas  f,  feparate  from  fingulars.  It  is  fufficient,  that,  in  them,  cer- 
tain common  natures,  or  ftates  of  being,  are  to  be  noted,  which,  in 
any  inftant,  can  be  pr|^y|^ted  of  them ;  and  fo  a  kind  of  demonftration 
may  be  formed  J.  Thus,  fcience  is,  in  one  refpeft,  of  univerfals,  and, 
in  another,  not ;  or,  both,  of  generals  and  particulars. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  the  credit  of  Ariftotle's  judgment,  in  his 
four  books  of  Analytics,  than  his  pronauncing  firft  principles  of  reafoa, 
or  axioms,  not  to  be  demonftrable.  Yet  he  feems  to  forget  this  maxim, 
when  he  inftitutes  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  his  fyllogiftical  demon- 
flration.  To  demonftrate  axioms,  is  much  the  fame  as  attempting  to  de- 
fine the  common  names,  that  ftand,  in  any  language,  for  fimple  ideas  ; 
the  efFeft  of  which  is,  that,  in  the  definition,  feveral  terms,  or  more 
than  one,  are  employed  to  exprefs  an  idea  which  has  no  compofitionw 
As  definitions,  in  this  cafe,  create  confufion,  fo  axioms,  demonftrated, 
tend  not  to  ftrengthen,  but  to  perplex,  the  evidence  of  common  reafom 
What  fcience  has  not  its  definitions,  and  axioms,  and  fome  of  thefe, 

although 

•  Metaphyf.  lib.  i.  cap  J.*— 4<     Analjt.  ibid.       *  \  Analyt.  Pod.  lib.  i. 
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althcugh  juft,  and  Indubicably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fceptic  ?  A  flraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  is  neither  a  detinition  nor  a  defcriptiou  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignmcnt  of  a' fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflingui/hes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infift,  that  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-fight 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  immediately  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcfleftion,  and  compa- 
rifon,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abflraft  one,  but  mull  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objeflion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af- 
cenain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflfe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguifli  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoveraWe,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  pafEon. 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  contemplations  of  abftratk  fcience,  the  influence  of  na* 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra* 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  for 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re* 
main  dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 

lives. 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  feme  of  the  fchoolmen,  vfhom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confiice,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  were 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book  ; 
and,  therefore,  mud  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  is^  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleded  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  dated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf- 
ment,  inftead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demondration  arifes  from  fird,  im« 
mediate,  and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  ccmceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  peried  kind 
of  demondration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  iciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  didind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  dandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
dration is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  effeft, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreffions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  j  mufic,  therefore^ 
is  played."  "  The  dars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neared  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neared  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demondration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo.* 
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although  juft,  and  indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepcic  ?  A  flraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  is  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignmcnt  of  a'fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflingui/hes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infifl,  that  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-Gght 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  imuiediately  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  Ample 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcfleftion,  and  compa- 
rifcn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftraft  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af- 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflfe- 
rence  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguifli  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  pafEonii 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  contemplations  of  abftratk  fcience,  the  influence  of  na* 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra* 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  for 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axiomt, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innaie^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re« 
main  dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen^  vfhom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confiite,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  were 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  mud  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man« 
kind.  Such  maxims  as.  Whatever  isy  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  bey  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fa£k,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleded  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  dated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf- 
ment,  inftead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firft,  im« 
mediate,  and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  ccmceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubje&.  This  is  the  true,  and  mo(t  perfe&  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  fciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diflin&  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
ftration  is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  effeft, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  therefore^ 
is  played."  "  ITie  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive,  and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo* 
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although  juft,  and  indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fceptic  ?  A  ftraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  is  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignmcnt  of  a'fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diftingui/hes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  fortli  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infift,  that  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-fight 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
jiot  being  immevUatcly  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rclledtion,  and  compa- 
riibn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftraft  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objeftion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af- 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflfe- 
rence  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  whoj  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguifli  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  paflion. 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  contemplations  of  abftracl  fcience,  the  influence  of  na* 
turat  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra- 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  for 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re- 
main dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervatioiiy  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as.  Whatever  is^  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be,  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underflanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf- 
ment,  inflead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  phitofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im- 
mediate, and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  moft  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  Sciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
ftration is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  effcd, 
an  adequate  caufb  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  j  mufic,  thereforcj 
is  played."  "  ITie  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
icientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo- 
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although  jiift,  and  indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  Icepiic  ?  A  (Iraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  is  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignment  of  a'fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflinguifhes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-figfat 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
j)ot  being  immediately  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  Ample 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcileftion,  and  compa- 
riicn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftract  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af* 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftooJ  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguilh  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  paflion^ 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftract  fcience,  the  influence  of  na^ 
turat  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  eztra^ 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  bom  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re« 
main  dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppoCe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  is^  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  proportions,  they  would  at  firfl  create  fome  embarraf* 
ment,  inflead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im- 
mediate, and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  Sciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
ftration is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  effed, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them  j  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  thereforcj 
is  played."  "  The  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive,  and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo.. 
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alchcugh  jiifl,  and  indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepiic  ?  A  (Iraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  ihorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  is  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignmcTU  of  a'fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diftingui/hes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Sextut 
Kmpiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infift,  that  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-figfat 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  immediately  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
iilea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rclledion,  and  compa- 
rilon,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftract  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objeftion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af- 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguifli  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  pafliom 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftrad  fcience,  the  influence  of  tiMr 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra* 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re« 
main  dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppore,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  were 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  isj  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propolitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf- 
ment,  inftead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli^ 
gence  of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im« 
mediate,  and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  Sciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon* 
ftration  is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  eflfed, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them  j  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  thereforcj 
is  played."  "  Tht  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive,  and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo* 
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although  jiifl,  and  Indubicably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepcic  ?  A  ftraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  ii;  ncitlicr  a  dctinitlon  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affignaicnt  of  afpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflinguiihes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that'  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-figfat 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  ailedged  property  of  the  firft, 
jiot  being  inuneJ.iaicly  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  funple 
iilea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcHedion,  and  compa- 
rilcn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abltracl  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af* 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftooJ  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguilh  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  paflion^ 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
copied  with  the  trontemplations  of  abftracl  fcience,  the  influence  of  na^ 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra- 
vagant conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  bom  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re- 
main dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppoCe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  isy  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  bCy  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf* 
ment,  inftead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli^ 
gence  of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im« 
mediate,  and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  iciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon* 
ftration  is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  eflfed, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  j  mufic,  thereforci 
is  played."  "  The  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
Icientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive,  and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo«> 
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alchcugh  jud,  and  Indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepiic  ?  A  (Iraight  line,  lays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  he  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid»  that 
this  k  neither  a  dcHnitlon  nor  a  description  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  the 
affiqnmcr.t  of  aTpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diftinguiihes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in  place  of  a  definition.  Sextus 
Empiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that' the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-figfat 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  ininieJiarcly  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
iilea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcllecUon,  and  compa- 
rifon,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftract  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af* 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftooJ  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftili  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguilh  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  pafliom 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftrack  fcience,  the  influence  of  na^ 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  eztra^ 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re- 
main dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  isj  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time,  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firfl  create  fome  embarraf* 
ment,  inflead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im- 
mediate, and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  fciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon, 
ftration  is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  eflfed, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  therefore j 
is  played."  "  ITie  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo«> 
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although  jiift,  and  indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepcic  ?  A  ftraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  ihorteit 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.     It  may  be  faid,  that 
thU  is  neither  a  definition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;   but  the 
affignmer.t  of  a'fpecial  property,   which,  when  confidered,  diflinguiihes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  ii;  a  problem  held  forth   in   place  of  a  definition.     Seztus 
Kmpiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that'  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-fight 
of  the  one,  and   the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  immediately  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  Ample 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rclleftion,  and  compa- 
riibn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftract  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.     It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,   the  mathematician  could  never  af* 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftooJ  by  a  ftraight  line.     But  ftill  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguilh  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.     This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn   of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  pafEon. 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftract  fcience,  the  influence  of  UMr 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.     The  fcnfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra)- 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  aziomsy 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re« 
main  dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervationy  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as.  Whatever  isj  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underflanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  proportions,  they  would  at  firfl  create  fome  embarraf* 
ment,  inflead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im- 
mediate, and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  fciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diflind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  (landard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
ftration is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  eflfed, 
an  adequate  caufb  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  therefore^ 
is  played."  "  The  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo«> 
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although  jiid,  and  Induhicably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  fcepcic  ?  A  ftraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  ihorteit 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.     It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  k  neither  a  deiinition  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ftraight  line  ;   but  the 
affignaiciu  of  a'fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflinguiihes 
it,  indeed,  from  every  curve ;  yet,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  forth  in   place  of  a  definition.     Sextus 
Kmpiricus,  and  with  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that' the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-fight 
of  the  one,  and   the  other,  and  that  the  ailedged  property  of  the  firft, 
not  being  inuneJ.iatcly  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
idea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rcllcaion,  and  compa- 
ril'cn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abftract  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.     It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,   the  mathematician  could  never  af« 
certain   what  is  to  be  underftood  by  a  ftraight  line.     But  ftill  the  diflfe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguilh  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.     This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  dawn   of  the  reafoning  faculty  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  paflion. 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftrad  fcience,  the  influence  of  na^ 
tural  intelligence  is  weakened.     The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  ia  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  extra- 
vagant conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate,  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re- 
main dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  wer€ 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book ; 
and,  therefore,  muft  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  is^  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  fad,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  refleSed  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  ftated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  proportions,  they  would  at  firfl  create  fome  embarraf* 
ment,  inflead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfed  intelli^ 
gence  of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na- 
turally, by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firil,  im- 
mediate, and  known  caufes  of  the  concluiion,  or,  in  other  words  *, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjed  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eflential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjed.  This  is  the  true,  and  mod  perfed  kind 
of  demonftration  ;  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  fciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon* 
ftration  is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  eflfed, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them ;  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  therefore j 
is  played."  "  The  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth."  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo* 
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althcu;Th  juft,  and  Indubitably  true,  liable  to  the  exception  of  a  wrang- 
ler or  a  lcep:ic  ?  A  (Iraight  line,  fays  a  mathematician,  is  the  fhorteft 
one  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  i,-;  ncit.hcr  a  dctinitlon  nor  a  defcription  of  a  ilraight  line  ;  but  the 
affi^qnmciu  of  a' fpecial  property,  which,  when  confidered,  diflinguifhes 
it,  indcL^d,  from  every  curve ;  VLt,  to  one  who  never  adverted  to  this 
property,  it  is  a  problem  held  fortli  in  place  of  a  definition.  Seztus 
Kmpiricus,  and  w  ith  him,  perhaps,  Mr  Locke  might  infill,  that'  the 
ideas  of  a  ftraight  line,  and  of  a  curve,  could  only  be  got  from  eye-fight 
of  the  one,  and  the  other,  and  that  the  alledged  property  of  the  firft, 
jiot  being  immeJ.iaLcly  perceptible,  could  make  no  part  of  its  fimple 
iilea,  and,  if  even  it  were  conjoined  with  it,  by  rclledion,  and  compa- 
rilbn,  the  proof  of  its  reality  could  not  be  an  abllracl  one,  but  muft  reft 
entirely  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  fight  or  the  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  what  objedion  the  fceptic  might  make  to  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  which,  if  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  mathematician  could  never  af* 
certain  what  is  to  be  underftooJ  by  a  ftraight  line.  But  ftill  the  diflFe- 
rcnce  between  it,  and  a  crooked  one,  may  be  obvious  to  the  perception 
of  a  child  ;  who,  without  acquaintance  with  their  names,  or  the  leaft 
conception  of  their  properties,  will  be  obferved  to  diftinguifli  them  in 
things  fet  before  him ;  and,  perhaps,  to  prefer  what  is  ftraight  as  the 
moft  agreeable  in  figure.  This,  and  other  figns  of  intelligence  natural 
to  man,  are  early  given,  before  the  da^^n  of  the  reafoning  facuhy  is 
difcoverable,  or  any  inference  drawn,  either  from  adion  or  paflion. 
When  the  power  of  reafon  operates,  and  efpecially  when  it  is  much  o& 
cupied  with  the  contemplations  of  abftracl  fcience,  the  influence  of  na- 
tural intelligence  is  weakened.  The  fenfe  of  its  importance  is,  in  a 
manner  loft ;  until,  in  the  refinements  and  perplexities  of  over-ftrained 
reafon  itfelf,  it  becomes  manifeft,  that,  without  an  appeal  to  it,  eztia^ 
vagant  conclufions  will  be  formed,  or  the  fciences  labour  in  vain  fiir 
demonftrative  proofs  of  many  of  their  principles. 

Notwithftanding  there  be  a  natural  perception  of  the  truth  of  axioms, 
or  firft  principles,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  innate^  or  to  be  born  with 
us ;  for  they  may,  if  no  occafion  of  recognifing  them  be  prefented,  re- 
main dormant,  or  unknown  to  men,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their 

lives. 
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lives.  Ariftotle,  it  appears  from  this  obfervation,  did  not  fuppofe,  in 
the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen^  whom  Mr  Locke  has  taken  much 
unneceflary  pains  to  confute,  that  axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  were 
imprinted  in  the  human  mind,  like  fentences  in  a  common-place  book  ; 
and,  therefore,  mud  be  difcoverable  to,  and  have  the  aflent  of  all  man- 
kind. Such  maxims  as,  Whatever  isj  is  ;  and,  that  a  thing  cannot  be^  and 
not  be^  at  the  fame  time^  are,  in  faft,  well  underftood  by  men  of  the  mod 
ordinary  and  meaneft  underftanding,  who  teftify,  numberlefs  ways,  their 
conceptions  of  them  as  true,  and  yet  have  never  reflected  upon  them  in 
a  fpeculative  manner  \  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  dated  to  them  in  the 
form  of  general  propofitions,  they  would  at  firft  create  fome  embarraf- 
ment,  inftead  of  an  immediate  perception  of  their  truth.  No  philofo- 
pher,  however,  could  communicate  to  any  one  a  more  perfeffc  intelli- 
gence of  their  certainty,  than  what  would  be  before  apprehended,  na« 
turally,  by  the  untutored  mind.  Demonftration  arifes  from  firft,  im« 
mediate,  and  known  caufes  of  the  conclufion,  or,  in  other  words  *^, 
from  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  that  are 
the  fubjeft  of  it,  or  from  properties  conceived  to  be  eiTential  to,  and 
ever  inherent  in  that  fubjeft.  This  is  the  true,  and  moft  perteft  kind 
of  demonftration  }  and  the  examples  of  it  are  proper  to  the  Iciences  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  them,  every  idea  is  known  for  what  it  is 
in  itfelf,  and  as  diftind  from  every  other  conception.  The  combining, 
or  disjoining  of  ideas,  fo  afcertained,  and  of  which  the  mind  itfelf  fixes 
the  ftandard,  can  be  liable  to  no  dubiety.  Another  fpecies  of  demon- 
ftration is  certain  and  true,  but  lefs  perfed ;  as  when,  from  an  effeft, 
an  adequate  caufe  is  inferred.  Our  bodily  fenfes  are  moved,  and  feveral 
perceptions  excited  in  them  j  there  are,  therefore,  things  external  which 
make  thefe  impreflions.  "  We  hear  mufical  founds  ;  mufic,  therefore^ 
is  played."  "  The  ftars  which  do  not  twinkle  are  neareft  the  earth ;  but 
the  planets  have  no  twinkling ;  therefore,  they  are  neareft  the  earth.*'  In 
fcientific  proof,  that  which  is  affirmative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  which  concludes  univerfally,  to  what  hath  only  a  particular 
conclufion,  and  the  dired  demonftration  to  the  indired.  Of  all  the  fyllo<> 
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the  eyes ;  but  it  furvives  them  not.  The  agent  intelle£t  only  is  perpe- 
tual^  and  immortal  in  a  feparate  ftate ;  yet  there  we  can  have  no  remem- 
brance  of  what  is  paft ;  for  this  fuppofes  a  paffion  of  which  the  intelled, 
in  ady  is  incapable.  And  thus  did  Ariftotle  prefent  to  the  votaries  of 
his  philofophy,  in  the  fcholaftic  ages,  a  fpeculation  about  the  human 
foul,  which,  if  not  inconfiftent  with  its  immortality,  was  altogether 
dark  and  ambiguous.  Pure  intelled  appeared  to  be  confidered  by  him 
as  fomething  foreign  to  the  human  nature,  that  could  not  be  conne£led 
with,  or  aft  upon  body,  but  hyfympathy^  or  in  fome  inexplicable  way ; 
while  the  intelleft  patient^  or,  as  it  was  interpreted,  tht /en/iiive  foul, 
which  had  its  accommodation  and  exigence  in  the  bodily  part,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be,  alongft  with  it,  deftruftible  and  mortal.  But,  although 
there  was  a  danger,  among  a  clafs  of  men  who  looked  to  Ariftotle's 
page  for  the  confirmation  of  feveral  of  their  religious  and  moral  tenets, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  fcience,  that  many  might  be  thrown  into  perplexity 
about  the  facred  principle  of  the  human  foul's  immortality,  it  would  yet 
require  a  more  than  ordinary  fubverfion  of  their  underftandings,  by  the 
Stagirite's  metaphyfical  diflinftions,  before  they  could  adopt  the  abfurd 
reveries  of  the  philofopher  upon  this  fundamental  point. 

With  refpeft  to  the  corporeal  fenfes,  and  the  perception  of  external 
objefts,  Aridotle's  doftrine  may  require  a  more  particular  attention,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  inveftigations,  but  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  fome  late  rej^iefimtations  of  it,  in 
which  his  theory,  or  that  of  his  commentators,  about  our  fimple  percep. 
tions  of  objefts,  our  general  and  abftraft  ideas,  is  ftated  in  a  pecuUikr 
light,  and  fuch  as,  in  accuracy  and  truth,  is  alledged  to  be  fuperior  to 
that  held  forth  in  the  modem  philofophy.  Senfation,  as  it  obtains  in  all 
animals,  is,  in  general,  defined  by  him,  zn  aiterathn^  mr  paffion  of  the 
maierial  organ^  caufed  by  fomething  exterior  to  it  •.  TTiis  mutation  arifes 
not  from  the  organ  itfelf,  which  is  paflive,  and  has  only  the  potentiality 
of  motion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  impreflion  or  effeft  of  fome  fehfible  ob- 
jeft  afting  upon  it  externally.  What  is  combufUble  does  not  burn  it- 
felf, but  remains  unvaried,  unlefs  it  be  kindled  into  a  flame.    To  pro* 
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by  him  as  inferring  that  which  is  local,and  of  the  corporeal  kind.  Harmony, 
or  a  compofition  of  contraries,  the  foul  of  man  Is  not  allowed  by  him  to  be; 
nor  yet  a  rare  body  confiding  of  the  finer  elements;  fince  this  would  be 
to  leave  unaccounted  for  all  its  perceptions  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  its 
affedions  and  paffions  that  are  beyond  the  efficacy  of  the  corporeal  ele- 
ments. He  then  delivers  bis  noted,  but  obfcure  definition  of  the  human 
foul  *,  that  it  is  afubjianct  incorporeal^  having  the  jirji  %^t%^%%%m  (perfedion 
or  form)  of  a  natural  body^  organifed^  and  with  life  f .  He  defines  it,  alfo, 
more  plainly,  to  be  that  by  which  we  JirJi  live,  feel,  and  underftand, 
and  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  three  faculties,  the  vegetative,  the  fenfitive, 
and  the  rational,  or  intelligent ;  the  two  inferior  being  comprehended 
by  the  fuperior  one,  as  a  triangle  by  a  fquare.  Neither  is  it  to  be  con- 
ceived, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers,  to  be  divifible 
into  parts,  with  one  for  appetite,  another  for  paffion,  and  a  third  for 
reafon.  Yet  its  nature  was  reprefented  by  him  under  two  ideas  \  for,  in 
the  intelled  itfelf,  he  introduces  one  of  his  intricate  diflindions  between 
a  one,  the  agents  and  another,  the  patient  |.  As,  in  every  nature,  fays  he, 
there  is  a  fub]e&,  or  material^  that  renders  it  capable  of  being  of  this  or 
that  fpecies,  and  alfo  an  efficient  caufe,  that  aSlually  makes  it  fuch,  fo, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  difference  alfo  obtains  in  the  immaterial 
principle,  or  rational  foul.  In  cme  refpeft,  intelled  feems  to  be  fuch, 
that  it  has  the  potentiality  of  becoming  all  things  j  and^  in  another,  it 
poflefles  the  efficiency^  or  habit  of  this.  So  light  makes  colours  ailually^ 
which,  before,  had  only  a  potentiality  of  exiflence.  But  the  intelleft 
patient  is  not  orgamcaK  or  blended  with  body,  nor  partakes  of  corrup- 
tible paffion,  any  more  than  the  other }  yet  it  is  not  fo  feparated  from 
body  as  to  exift  without  it  ||.  Being  a  principle  whofe  afUon  is  corpo- 
real, it  ufes  the  inftrumentality  of  the  bodily  organs ;  as  the  motion  of 
walking  implies  the  intervention  of  feet,  and  the  fenfe  of  fight  that  of 

the 

*  The  meaning  of  the  invented  term  iFnAixfi*  was  a  perplexity  to  Ariftotle*s 
commentators,  and  occafioned  endlefs  conjectures  and  difputes  amongfl  the  fchool- 
men.  The  Patriarch  of  Aqnileia,  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  in  dripair  of  finding  its 
fignification,  had  recourfe  to  the  invocation  of  a  Daemon,  z%  the  only  means  to  difp 
cover  the  myftcry.  f  De  Anima^  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  pag.  507. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  4.-5.  pag.  503—- 504.  J  Ibid.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  pag.  488;. 
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may  be  framed ;  and  that,  although  the  organ  of  fenfe  be  that  in  which 
the  fenfitive  facuhy  primarily  exifts,  it  is  not  the  fame  with  it,  or  with 
the  thing  perceived.  It  may  indeed  form  the  ratio^  or  mode  of  the  in- 
terior fenfation ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  cafe  of  a  too'violent  impulfe  up- 
on the  organ,  the  perception  of  this  ratio  is  either  difturbed  or  deftroy- 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  the  perception  of  external  objeds,  pbaniafmaia  cor- 
refponding  to  them  are  excited ;  or,  in  other  words,  thofe  impreifions 
made  on  the  fenfes  remain  in  fuch  a  manner  with  them,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  objedts  be  removed  without  the  reach  of  the  fenfes  •,  or 
when  the  latter  are  obftruded,  certain  images  of  the  former  are  preCv- 
ved  in  the  imagination,  both  in  a  ftate  of  waking  and  fleeping.  If  fuc* 
ceeded  by  others,  or  obliterated  for  a  time,  they  can  alfo  be  recalled, 
and  varied  and  modified  at  the  pleafure  of  the  foul.  Are  then  thefe 
images  acquired  by  fenfation,  and  that  become  as  it  were  more  internal, 
and  detached  from  fenfe,  by  their  place  in  the  phantafia  to  be  confidered 
as  the  fame,  or  fomewhat  different  from  the  received  pifture,  or  fimple 
impreflion  of  the  objed?  According  to  Ariftotle,  the  imagination^  as  well. 
as  the  a£l  of  reafon  or  judgment,  is  a  faculty  didind  from  that  of  fenfa- 
tion or  perception.  1  he  latter,  he  obferves,  is,  in  all  animals,  and  the 
former  only  in  fome.  It  exifts  in  them  from  their  birth,  but  the  other 
does  not ;  and,  while  the  one  is  always  converfant  with  prefent  objeAs, 
the  other  holds  forth  and  furveys  thofe  which  are  abfent.  The  phantafia^ 
therefore,  is  not  fenfe,  but  an  energy  of  the  foul,  that  is  conneded  with 
it ;  fo  conneded,  that  it  cannot  be  where  fenfation  has  not,  previouflj, 
exifted  f •  It  is,  further,  his  aflertion,  that  the  intelled,  itfelf  immate- 
rial, and  feparated  from  fenfe,  has  the  power  of  forming  ideas y  in  a  man* 
ner  altogether  abftraded  from  fenfible  impreflions,  or  fingular  images  of 
objeds  formed  in  the  phantafia.  Thus,  it  conceives  the  idea  of  magni- 
tude, feparate  from  any  particular  dimenfion  of  body,  and  of  heat  and 
cold,  hardnefs  and  foftnefs,  without  regarding  individual  things  affeded 
by  thefe  and  other  qualities.  In  numberlefs  inftances,  its  particular 
conceptions  are  turned  into  univerfals  ;  and,  in  the  mathematical  fecien- 

ces, 

•  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  et  cap.  7.  pag.  505.  f  Ibid. 
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ceSy  its  contemplations  of  lines,  figures,  and  numbers,  are  to  be  reckon- 
ed entirely  of  die  abftraA  kind. 

In  this  inveftigation  of  the  human  fenfations,  and  of  general  and  ab- 
StmGt  ideas,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Ariftotle  does  not  always  deliver  a 
pofitive  opinion,  but  expreflfes  himfelf  in  the  (tile  of  an  inquirer,  and 
with  that  hefitation  and  dubiety  which  the  difficulty  of  his  fubjeft  might 
fuggeft.  After  afferting  that  nothing  can  be  learned,  or  known,  by  any 
one  deftitute  of  fenfible  perceptions,  and  that  he  who  contemplates  mufl 
neceffarily  do  fo  from  his  phantafmataj  he  puts  the  queflion  ♦,  In  what 
refpe£t  may  the  firft  conceptions  of  intelleft  •be  reckoned  to  differ  from 
the  phantafmata  ?  Is  it  becaufe  the  fucceeding  ones  are  different,  and  yet 
thefe  exift  not  without  images  in  the  phantalia?  Some  of  his  interpreters, 
and  chiefly  Simplicius  and  Philoponus,  have  endeavoured  to  refolve,  or 
to  elucidate  the  point,  by  making  a  great  diftin£lion  between  fenfible 
perceptions  and  ideas  of  things  f ;  and  their  comments  have  been  lately 
adopted  by  fome  learned  expounders  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  An 
idea,  lay  they,  is  not  a  mere  perception  of  an  external  objefl,  or  of  the 
Ibnfible  qualities  of  any  corporeal  fubfiance,  coUeded  into  one  picture, 
as  it  may  be  in  the  imagination,  but  fome  conception  of  its  internal  and 
intelligible  form,  which  renders  it  difiinguifiiable  from  every  other  ma- 
terial compofition,  and,  therefore,  to  be  known  under  charaderiftical 
marks  of  its  particular  nature  and  eifence.  The  perceptible  qualities 
of  bodies  are  ever  fubjed  to  alteration  and  change,  fo  that  no  determin- 
ed notion  of  them  can  be  attained.  But  the  immaterial  principle,  or, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  the  internal  form,  or  w/W,  gives  them  the  identity, 
and  conftancy  of  nature  they  have  j  and  to  it,  therefore,  all  our  know- 
ledge of  them  muft  be  referred.  To  the  operation  of  this  principle,  it 
is  owing,  that  not  philofophers  only,  but  alfo  the  vulgar  of  mankind, 
are  enabled  to  difcern  certain  fixed  and  uniform  natures,  amidll  the  ap- 
parent variety  and  changeability  of  the  objefts  that  furround  them,  and 
which  otherwife  could  not  take  place.  It  is  added,  that  this  theory,  as 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  that  of  the  maieriali/ls^  ought  to  be  embraced  by  all 

3  A  Theifts, 
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Thcifls,  if  they  would  be  confiftent  in  their  principle  of  an  eternal  mind 
in  the  univerfe. 

With  what  obfcurity  and  perplexity  Ariftotle^s  doCkrine  of  fubftandal 
forms  is  attended,  has  been  alr^y  obferved.  But,  as  it  is,  in  this  mai^ 
ner,  held  forth  under  particular  gloffes,  and  enforced  by  a  moft  inter- 
efting  argument,  it  will  deferve  a  more  precife  examination.  Its  revii^ 
vers  appear  to  prefer  the  epithet  of  an  inulligibkform  to  that  of  zju^fimt^ 
iial  one  ufed  by  Ariftotle,  which,  indeed,  has  no  more  propriety  than  if 
he  called  it  a  fhaniom  rffubfiance.  The  verbal  corredion,  however^ 
will  be  hardly  found  to  fet  the  point  in  a  clearer  light.  In  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  corporeal  fubftances,  or  what  their  eflences  are,  it  wilt 
furely  be  admitted  that  no  polUion  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  hazarded  one,  and  merely  hypothetical.  When  the  contexture 
of  their  perceptible  parts,  and  their  different  properties,  are,  with  diffi^ 
culty,  inveftigated  by  u£,  and  cannot,  by  all  the  elaborate  refearches  i& 
phyfics,  be  fufficiently  afcertained,  what  can  we  pronounce,  with  aflbp- 
ranee,  about  their  internal  conftitution,  or  the  unfeen  and  hidden  prin*- 
ciple  of  their  corporeal  eflfence,  which  ha$  been  called  by  philofophera 
\h^  fubjiraium  of  their  fenfible  qualities,  but  that  our  prefent  concep- 
tions reach  not  to  this  ground-pht  of  the  Creator's  vifible  works  ?'  If  we 
0iould  affirm,  with  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  qualities  of  bodies  are 
produced  by  an  effential  form,  the  queftion  will  be  aiked.  How  does  the 
human  mind  take  knowledge  of  this  form  ?  a  queftion  grounded  upon 
the  doubt  ftated  hy  the  Stagerite  himfelf.  Its  idea,  fay  his  diiciples,  may 
arife  in  the  intelleft,  from  the  notice  the  fenfes  have  taken  of  the  percep- 
tible properties  of  any  fubftance.  Does,  then,  all  the  knowledge  of  it  con- 
fift  in  this  intelligence  afforded  by  the  fenfes  ?  As  conceived  in  the  intellefi^. 
reply  they,,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  and  fuperior  kind.  Let,  then, 
the  expounders  of  the  Peripatetic  doftrine  fay,  to  what  this  intelle&ual 
underftanding,  or  mental  idea,,  amounts ;  they  who  pretend  to  be  ac» 
quainted  with  the  extraordinary  powers  of  intelled,  and,  after  Ariftotle,. 
may  call  the  foul  the  form  qf  forms,  and  advance  his  paradox  ♦,  that 
knowledge,  in  aii  is  the  fame  with  the  thing  known^  and  that  which  knows 

is 
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is  in  a  fori  of  identity  with  thefubjeil  of  its  contemplation.  To  them  it  be- 
longs to  give  the  definition  of  any  one  fubftance  in  nature,  according  to 
their  conception  of  its  efiential  or  intelligible  form.  But,  upon  this  re- 
quifition,  they  have  been,  hitherto,  either  filent,  or  evafive  in  their  re- 
plies ;  and  Ariflotle's  obfcure  definition  of  the  human  foul  might  well 
jnrove  a  difcouragement  to  any  fimilar  attempt. 

With  regard  to  the  affertion,  that  the  phyfical  tenet  of  fubflantial 
forms  has  a  neceflary  connection  with  the  fupport  of  Iheifm,  it  can  only 
foe  faid,  that,  fo  far  as  it  is  evinced  to  ftand  in  this  affinity,  it  is  a  lau- 
dable one,  and  thofe  who  hold  it  forth  advantageoufly,  in  this  important 
view,  merit  approbation  :  But,  in  Ariftotle's  theory,  no  relation  of  this 
kind  can  be  traced,  unlefs,  in  order  to  find  it,  we  take  the  drained  inter- 
pretation  of  his  dodrine  from  his  commentators,  who  confider  hi%  forms 
as  a  fpecies  of  Plato's  ideas  exifting  in  corporeal  fubftances,  and  deri- 
ving their  origin  from  the  eternal  mind.  That  philofopher,  however, 
did  not  fuppofe  that  his  ideas  could  be  embodied  in  matter,  the  inftabi- 
lity  of  which  admitted  not  of  lading  impreffions,  but  only  of  faint  and 
fleeting  fhadows  of  them,  like  the  refledions  of  bodies  in  water.  It  was 
alfo  his  tenet,  that,  feparate  from  the  intervention  of  foul,  mind  could 
not  be  connected  with  matter*  Ariftotle  himfelf  admitted,  that  there 
were  bodies  void  of  animation,  as  well  as  animated ;  and  ^  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  he  aifigned  no  fubftantial  forms  to  plants,  and  allowed 
them  only  a  fort  of  vegetative  foul,  which  was  denied  them  by  his  dif« 
ciple  Theophraftus  *,  who  ranked  them  with  things  inanimate^  But 
the  modern  Peripatetic  philofophers  infid  \ipon  an  internal  principle, 
under  the  names  of  an  intelligible  yi^r/^v,  zfoul^  or  mind^  which  operates 
in  the  unorganifed  mineral,  and  done,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  and  ve« 
getable  productions.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  alked.  What  we  are  to 
underdand  by  a  princ^Ie  fo  diverfified,  and  whether  they  may  mean  by 
it  one  foul  of  the  world,  fuch  as  Plato  held,  giving  animation  and  lif^ 
to  the  whole  fydem,  in  confequence  of  its  being  endowed  with  various 
faculties;  or  a  plurality  of  incorporeal  principles,  fo  diflferent  from  each 
other,  that  one  may  be  called  a  motive  foul,  another  a  vegetative^  an- 

3  A  2  other 

*  Porphyr.  de  Abftioentia,  lib.  2.— }• 
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other  an  animal^  another  a  rational ;  and  yet  all  thefe  infuffident  with- 
out adding  z  formal  foul,  correfponding  to  the  particular  modificatioiis 
of  the  le&  regular  and  anomalous  mafles  of  matter.  Without  fome 
clearer  explication  of  the  inward  principle  than  has  been  given,  we  can- 
not pronounce  the  admii&pn  of  it  to  be  the  l^  of  Theifm,  and  of  vali- 
dity enough  to  mark  with  the  defi^nation  of  Half  Theifts,  or  Materift- 
liAs  in  Phibfophy,  all  thofe  who  may  diflent  from  it }  efpedally  when 
it  is  confidered  what  iliuftrious  and  venerable  names  might  be  iiN 
eluded  in  the  profcription ;  thofe  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton^ 
Clark,  Baxter,  and  others,  who  efpoufed  no  fuch  theory,  and  of  whom^ 
it  would  be  a  refiedion  on  human  reafon  itfelf,  to  alledge  that  they  had 
not  juft  and  found  views  of  Theifm;  and  that,  notwithflanding  few  of 
the  uninfpired  of  mankind  are  known  to  have  done  its  principles  equal 
honour  by  their  writings,  they  had  miftook  the  proper  grounds  of  its 
defence,  and  unwarily,  or  ignorantly,  betrayed  its  caufe. 

TThefe  remarks  may  be  concluded  with  obferving,  that,  in  philofophi^ 
cal  fpeculation>  a  TTheift  will  find  reafon  to  conclude  it  to  be  an  indubi- 
table truth,  that  the  things  which  are  feen  were  not  made  of  things  which 
do  appear  *  ;  or,  that  matter  and  motion,  even  fuppofing  them  always  to 
have  co-exi(led,  could  never  have  conftituted  the  frame  of  the  vifible 
heavens  and  the  earth;  but  that,  as  their  exiftence,  fo  their  motions,  the 
arrangements  of  their  parts,  and  their  diveriified  natures,  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  word^  and  according  to  the  appointment  of  God :  Yet,.a& 
to  the  phyfical  mode  of  this  divine,  and  all-wife  ordination,  he  will  not^ 
even  upon  a.  review  of  all  the  theories  of  philofophy,  be  prefumptuou& 
enough  to  decide.  He  may  entertain  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Peripa- 
tetic dodrine,  with  regard  to  the  eflences  of  things,  obfcure,  and  fufcep-. 
tible  of  various  explications  as  it  is,  may.  not  militate  fo  far  againft  the 
Materialifts  as  its  adherents  conceive  it  to  do.  The  generation  of  c&c^ 
poreal. forms,  in  the  bofom  of  matter  alone,  has  been  always  their  topic, 
and  only  refort  for  the  account  of  them  ;  and,  unlefs  the  contrary  doc- 
trine be  ftated  in  an  explicit  and  unequivocal  manner,  free  from  confu» 
fion  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  principles,  fome  handles  may  be  givea^ 

to 

*  Eaul's  E^iftle  to  the  Hebrews,  cb.  xi.  'su  3. 
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to  conftrtt£Uoite;0f  it  fitvourable  to  their  argument.  This  fuggeftion  is 
not  a  vague  or  groundlefs  one,  but  what  was  verified  in  the  ufe  made  of 
Ariftotle'8  fubftantial  forms  by  his  difciple  Strato  Lamplacenus,  who  re- 
folved  them  into  the  fole  effeCts  of  matter  once  univerliadly  moved,  and 
thence  capable  of  converting  itfelf  into  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Ariftotle  profecutes  his  inveftigation  of  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  by 
explications  of  its  powers  of  memory  and  reminlfcence^  its  different  con* 
ditions  in  fleeping  and  waking,  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  and  whe* 
ther  divinations  from  it  were  probable  or  improbable.  To  follow  him 
in  the  detail  of  his  fpeculations  and  arguments,  upon  thefe  heads,  would 
here  prove  tedious.  Let  it  then  fuffice  to  obferve,  with  refped  to  the 
firft  of  them,  that,  after  aflerting  the  connexion  of  memory  with  the 
images  in  the  phantafia*,  he  diftinguiflies  what  he  calls  remimfcence  from 
the  fimple  recalling  to  mind  former  impreflions,  or  that  fpecies  of  me« 
mory  which  is  obfervable  even  in  brutes.  He  confiders  the  firft  as  a 
peculiar  zQi  of  the  rational  foul,  when,  by  recoUeftion,.  and  paffing  from 
one  idea  to  another,  it  gets  into  that  train  of  thought  which  leads  on  to 
the  recognifance  of  that  particular  objed,  or  of  that  fpecial  truth,  that: 
had  been  formerly  known,,  but  was  forgotten*  Experience  proves  the 
reality  of  this  mental  operation.  According  to  his  theory,  fleep  is  the 
impotency  of  the  fenfes,  as  waking  is  their  adive  and  lively  flate  f.  It 
ii  not  merely  a  deficiency,  but  a  reflridion  of  their  energy,  which  en- 
fues  from  a  certain  affedion  of  the  common  fenfory,  then  comprefled  as 
with  a  band  or  chain.  He  afcribes  this  obftrudion  of  the  fenfes,  not 
unphilofophically,  to  theconcodion  of  the  aliments,  and  the  evaporation 
afcending  from  it  to  the  brain ;.  a  procefs  of  nature  which  takes  place, 
lefs  or  more,  in  all  animals.  He  ob^erves^  that  the  propenfity  to  deep 
is  (Ironger  or  weaker,  according,  to  the  quantity  of  the  evaporation^, 
which  is  always  increafed  from  the  more  concoded  (late  of  the  aliments,, 
and  the  heat  that  attends  it.    Hence  melancholy  perfons  |,  little  difpofed' 

tO' 

^  De  Reminifcentiay  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  pag.  524.  f  De  Somnio,  eti 

Vigilio,  cap.  i.  pag.  529. ;  ct  ibid.  cap.  3.  J  It  is  Ariftotlc's  obfer- 

vation,  repeated  by  Plutarch,  that  great  gcniufcs  arc  moft  AibjeJt  to  reclahch:>l: . 
Plut.  in  Vita  Lyfandri. 
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to  fleq>»  are  found  to  be  of  a  frigid  conflituiion,  and  deficient  in  the  in- 
terior warmth  requifite  for  the  digeftion  of  food,  or,  being  atrabilious^  to 
want  the  humidity  confiftent  with  proper  evaporation. 

Of  all  the  ccmcomitants  of  fleep,  dreams  are  the  moft  ordimiry,  and 
the  mofl:  unaccountable ;  and  Ariftotle  owns  the  motions  and  images 
excited  in  the  Jenjiriumj  when  all  the  avenues  to  it  are  flmt  up,  to  be  a 
very  fingular  and  furprifing  phenomenon.  He  reckons,  however,  diat 
they  may  be  explained  from  the  remainder  of  the  motions  imprefled  on 
the  fenfes  in  vigilance  *,  or  iome  JimUiiudes  of  them,  which  areabforhed^ 
and  retained  in  the  fenfory.  '^Thus,  fays  he,  in  the  movements  of  air  or 
water,  one  portion  of  either  being  propelled,  a  like  motion  in  another 
at  reft  is  generated ;  and  a  feries  of  it  goes  oa  f or  a  time,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  if  the  alteration  of  the  ftate  of  each  enfoed  by  a  fympathetic  af- 
fedion.  He  confiders  it  as  demonftrable,  that  motions  communicated 
to  the  fenfes,  when  they  are  awake,  muft  affed:  them,  in  a  certain  way, 
in  their  obftrufted  ftate.  If  men  walk  from  bright  ftin4hine  into  the 
ihade,  they  fee  not,  for  a  little  time,  diftinAly,  on  acoouat  of  the  rays 
of  light  having  been  diffufed  over  the  organs  of  vifion,  and  followed 
with  a  temporary  adherence  to  them.  Colours,  long  and  fteadily  lotik^ 
ed  upon,  are  felt,  as  it  were,  to  poflefs  tiie  eye,  and  exclude  the  imme« 
diate  perception  of  others  different  from  them.  He  infers,  tbcrefoie, 
that  the  fenfes,  in  fleep,  may  have  fuch  retention  of  the  impreffions  made 
upon  them,  as  will  account  for  their  reproduftion  in  the  fenfory,  when 
otherwife  inaccef&ble  to  images ;  and  his  conclufion  is,  that  dreams  are 
nothing  more  than  a  fpecies  of  this  recurrence,  imperfed,  and  attended 
with  confiifion.  l*his  folution  of  dreams  can  only  be  r^rded  as  % 
fuperficial  one,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  complicated  pheno- 
mena ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  treatifes,  or  eflays,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, upon  the  fubjed,  ftill  require  a  more  fatisfa£tory  explication  f • 
The  opinion  with  refped  to  divinations  by  them,  the  i^lofopher  ftates 
problematically,  and  as  a  queftion  of  curiofity,  and  what  may  admit  of 
argument,  but  not  of  difcuflion,  upon  any  certain  principles.  He  con- 
tents 

*  De  Infbmniis,  cap.  2.  pag.  534.  f  De  Divinat.  per  Somnia, 

cap.  I — 2.  pag.  539. 
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tents  himfelf,  therefore,  with  faying,  that  the  common  notion  of  them  is 
not  to  be  altogether  contemned,  or  eafily  eradicated ;  and,  after  fome 
ahernate  reafoning,  he  leaves  the  point  in  dubiety  i  which  is,  by  fome, 
afcribed  to  his  referve  in  exprefling  his  fentiment,  when  it  might  con- 
tradict an  opinion  connected  with  religion,  and  generally  embraced  by 
the  multitude.  Having,  at  fo  great  length,  unfolded  Ariftotle's  Phyfics, 
we  come  to  the  difplay  of  his  Moral  Philofophy. 


SECTION 
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Ethics  not  properly  denominated  a  Science.^— Three  States  of  Human  Life.^-^ 
Virtue  the  only  true  efficient  good  of  the  Mind*—Perfe£l  Felicity  afpectit^ 
lative  idea. — Virtue  perfected  by  ails  and  habit. — Whether  placed  in  Aftf- 
diocrity. -^Definition  hf  the  Felicity  competent  to  Man."^E/iimate  tf  Arif 
totle^s  Moral  Scheme. 


ACCORDING  to  Ariftotle's  divifion  of  Philofophy,  Ethics  was 
that  part  of  it  which  refpefted  affcion,  and,  therefore,  called  Prac* 
deal.  The  term  i(««««,  as  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  being  derived  from  the 
radical  word  Si«(,  cuftom,  he  obferves  •,  had  a  propriety  in  it,  and  a 
fpecial  reference  to  the  fubjed  oi' morals  ;  fince,  whatever  feeds  of  them 
nature  may  be  fuppofed  to  afford,  they  receive  their  charader,  improve- 
ment, and  perfection,  from  right  inftitution  and  ufage.  In  a  ftrid  fenfe, 
no  moral  virtue  can  be  reckoned  implanted  by  nature ;  other\nfe  it 
could  not  be  deemed  of  more  merit  than  gravity  is  reckoned  in  the 
ftone,  or  levity  in  the  flame,  and  as  little  capable  of  improvement.  For 
a  like  reafon,  it  would  be  yet  more  abfurd  to  fay,  that  any  ad  of  virtue 
was  contrary  to  nature,  fmce  this  would  be  much  the  fame  as  to  affert, 
that  the  (lone  might  mount  upwards,  or  the  flame  have  a  defcent,  againft 
its  natural  tendency.  But  nature  needs  to  be  ftrengthened  by  reafon 
and  habit,  in  order  to  excite  the  faculties  of  man,  and  improve  his  con« 
dition ;  and  that  branch  of  philofophy  which  has  for  its  objed  the  moral 

rule 


*  De  Ethicis  ad  Nicomachom,  lib.  2.  cap.  i.  pag.  13. ;  ct  Magnoram  Moralium, 
lib.  I.  cap.  6.  pag.  iia. 
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rule  of  life,  or  man's  proper  actions,  mufi;  be  acknowledged  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  fcience,  or,  at  leaft,  to  be,  only  in  a  limited  fenfe,  a  fpecu- 
lative  one  ♦.  It  propofes  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end,  rather  than  what  is  to  be  contemplated  as  true.  Its  aim  is  to  ac- 
complifh  in  the  Individual,  and  for  his  benefit,  what  a  wife  policy  effec- 
tuates in  a  city  or  (late,  when  it  is  improved  and  perfected  by  the  parti* 
cipation  and  obfervance  of  jud  and  fuitable  laws. 

Nature,  it  may  be  granted,  has  imparted  to  men  certain  propenfities 
to  moral  functions,  which,  in  fome  degree,  difpofe  them  to  a^s  of  juf- 
tice,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  But  thefe  can  be  reckoned  to  be  no 
more  than  mere  in(tin£ts  competent  to  children,  and  perceptible  even  in 
the  inferior  creatures.  The  more  rational,  and  elevated  ftate  of  man, 
requires  a  more  determined  fenfe,  zxid/ormy  of  the  moral  virtues  in  bis 
foul,  and  that  they  (hould  be  efteemed  and  defired  by  him  as  his  proper 
good  f .  They  are  in  themfelves  eftimable,  and  have  a  peculiar  recomi* 
mendation,  which  is  not  thought  due  to  the  faculties  of  the  intelled, 
fuch  as  natural  wit,  penetration,  and  memory.  Thefe  are  not  termed 
virtues ;  nor,  exclufive  of  their  proper  ufe,  can  they  be  accounted  fuch, 
in  the  fenfe  we  underftand  the  moral  qualities  that  have  been  mention- 
ed to  come  under  that  denomination.  For  there  is^  in  the  latter,  a 
praife  extended  to  the  perfon  who  exhibits  any  of  them,  as  ading  from 
free-will,  and  choice,  a  proper  part ;  and  an  approbation  is  given,  not 
to  the  excellence  of  the  virtue  alone,  but  alfo  to  his  laudable  perfor* 
mance  of  it. 

Human  virtue,  and  human  good,  are  relative  To  man's  nature  and 
condition  |.  His  foul  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  rational  and  irrational. 
The  one  is  adapted  to  contemplate,  and  to  judge,  and  the  other  to  dedre, 
and  have  the  enjoyment  of  good.  What  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  by 
giving  help  and  efficacy  to  all  its  other  powers,  fuch  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion eminently  prove  to  the  human  foul.  By  the  intervention  and  coun« 
fel  of  the  intelligent  faculty,  all  the  important  motions  of  the  foul  may 
receive  a  main  dire£lion ;  and,  by  a  preference  given  to  the  virtuous  pro- 

3  B  penfities, 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicomach.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  f  Magnor.  Moral.     Ibid.  cap.  5. 

t  Ethic,  ad  Nicomach.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  pag.  13. 
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penfities,  they  may  be  rendered  fteady  and  permanent  from  cuftom  and 
exercife.  It  conftitutes  gradually  that  Angular  endowment  of  the  mind 
czUed  prtedence  *  ;  which,  befide  the  judgment  formed,  and  the  choice 
made  of  certain  obje£ks  and  purfuits,  as  mod  worthy  in  themfelves,  and 
produftive  of  the  greateft  good,  avails  to  regulate  the  energies  of  the 
foul  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  and  to  qualify  them  m  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  be  found  to  correfpond,  moft  effedually,  to  the  end  propofed% 
As  it  cannot  be  called  fcience,  fa  neither  is  it,  properly,  to  be  termed 
art ;  although  it  bears  fome  analogy  to  it.  Having  a  clofe  affinity  t<» 
virtue,  it  may  rather  be  defined,  a  habit  ofthefotd^  conjoined  with  reafotK 
Separate  from  it,  indeed,  no  virtue,  truly  fo  called,  can  be  reckoned  to 
exifl:  in  the  mind.  Hence,  by  fome  moralifts,  all  the  virtues  were  held 
to  be  prudential  confiderations  f  •  Socrates,  who  improperly  called  mo» 
rality  a  fcience  (,  gave  them  the  name  of  reafons^  or  rationalities^  Under 
this  conception,  they  muft  all  be  fuppofed  to  center  in  the  intellect}  and^ 
confequently,  the  natural  appetites,  and  affedUons,  about  ihe  regulation 
ef  which  they  are  converfant,  muft  be  fet  afide,  as  unconne&ed  with 
them.  This  miftake  was  correded  by  Plato,  who  coafldered  the  con>* 
ceptions  of  the  intelled,  and  the  movement  of  the  affections,  as  to^ 
gether  conftitutiog  the  foundation  of  moral  virtue  ;  yet  he,  in  the  profe* 
eution  of  his  fubje£l,  went  beyond  the  true  philofophy  of  morals^  by  his 
manner  of  explaining  good,  not  in  relation  to  human  virtue,  or  to  fau* 
man  affedions,  but  in  a  general  and  abflraft.  fenfe,  unapplicable  to  the 
theory  before  him^igand  that,  confidered  in  itfelf,  muft  be  pronounced 

altogether 


*  Ce  Moribus^  ad  Ettdemuniy  Itb.  ji  cap.  f.  pag.  i9j.;  et  ibid.  cap.  13.  pag.  i88.. 

t  MagnoFk  Moral,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  pag.  loS. 

%  This  is  by  no  means  to  be  uken  as  a  juft  account  o£  Socrates's  Moral  Philofo- 
phj ;  who,  if  he  called  Etbia  nfciencit  and  the  virtues  rationalities ^  confidered  them 
as  conformities  in  man  to  the  general  principle  of  reafon,  predominant  in  the  uni- 
Terfcy  but  not,  therefore^  abftraA  theories,  disjoined  from  the  confideration  of  thie 
lluman-affedions  and  paiHoDs.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  has  been  fhown,  that  Socrates's 
'  theory  of  Morals,  although  conncAed  with  the  fublimer  principles  of  Theology,  was 
f;a1culated  fpr  the  praiflical  eiercife  of  virtue,  and  that  he  inferred  the  ties  and  cbli- 
gttions  to  it,  from  the  view  of  m^  as  an  individual,  as  a  father  of  a  family,  and  a 
l)iemb^  oC  a  public  community. 
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altogether  fidltious  and  imaginary.  For,  what  can  we  underftand  by  a 
one  general  idea  of  good,  extended  alike  to  fubftance,  quantity,  quali- 
ty, and  all  the  reft  of  the  categorical  epithets,  and  which  would  alfo  im- 
ply that  there  was  but  one  fcience  of  good  fufficient  for  underftanding 
the  feveral  and  dillind  fpecies  of  it?  an  imagination  illufive,  and  which, 
if  adopted  as  true,  can  be  turned  to  no  account  in  the  exercife  of  any 
ufeful  knowledge  or  art  in  human  life. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  men  the  appetite  or  deHre  of  good,  fo  ge- 
nerally and  conftantly,  that  none  of  them  can  be  truly  faid  to  deviate 
from  it  ♦.  We  need  not  aflc.  What  every  creature,  which  hath  the  ufc 
of  reafon,  feeks  as  its  natural  wifii,  and  purfues  as  its  chief  aim  ?  It  fnay, 
without  hefitation,  be  pronounced  the  good,  the  well  being,  and  the  fe* 
licity  of  life,  and  which,  although  called,  among  the  learned,  by  other 
namts  than  thefe,  yet  they,  together  with  the  vulgar,,  mean  but  one  and 
the  fame  thing.  The  opinions,  however,  with  refpeft  to  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  good,  are  far  from  being  uniform.  All  men  take  not  the 
fame  pains,  nor  have  they  equal  capacity  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
objed  which  may  prefent  itfelf,  not  in  one,  but  in  feveral  (hapes  and 
appearances.  Hence,  health,  riches,  honours,  and  £sime,  have  each  their 
different  votaries.  To  aflign  the  reafon,  or  motive;  why  one  of  them  is 
preferred  to  another,  may  be  difficult ;  yet,  in  general,  it  is  to  be  obfbr- 
ved,  that  the  predilection  often  arifes  from  men's  inclination  to  chufe 
that  condition  which  aflures  a  deliverance  from  the  fpecial  calamity,  or 
difadvantage,  under  which  they  happen  to  labour.  Thus,  the  poor,  for 
an  obvious  reafon,  think  wealth  the  moft  defirable  good;  and  the  fickly, 
or  infirm  in  body,  place  it  in  health  and  vigour ;  while  thofe,  who,  ha- 
ving fenfibility,  are  expofed  to  fcorn  or  reproach,  conclude  it  to  be  in- 
feparable  from  reputation.  And,  in  like  maimer,  the  fame  perfons,  in 
diffimilar  fituations,  fee  it  in  different  forms. 

There  are  three  ftates  of  h«man  life,  to  the  one  or  other  of  which 
the  felicity  of  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  referable ;  the  life  of  pleafure, 
of  contemplation,  and  of  aSion.  Tlie  firft,  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
vulgar,  muft  be  confidered  as  little  diiSTerent  from  that  of  the  irrational 

3  B  2  animals 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nlcom.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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animals  below  us.  It  Is  a  courfe  of  paflion,  and  not  of  adion ;  and, 
like  ail  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  it  fuggefls  only  a  vague  idea  of 
good,  under  the  general  denomination  of  pleafure  *.  It  admits  not^ 
therefore,  of  being  treated  as  a  fubje£t  of  moral  import,  or  difcipline. 
The  fecond,  directly  oppoflte  to  it,  u  the  moil  noble,  and  might  be  to 
man,  were  the  human  faculties  fuited  to  it,  preferable,  in  refped  both 
of  excellence,  and  of  good,  to  every  other  condition  f«  For  thofe  are 
not  to  be  regarded  who  fay,  that  it  is  fufficient  for  man,  mortal  as  he  is, 
to  be  intelligent  in  what  relates  to  mortal  condition*.  It  becomes  him, 
rather,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability,  to  carry  his  aim  beyond  the  narrow 
boundary  of  human  life,  and  to  ad,  in  all  things,  in  a  coniiftency  vrith 
the  moft  exalted,  and  bed  part  of  his  nature.  By  this  means  the  hap* 
pineCs  defired  by  men  may  be  enlarged  |,  and  rendered  complete.  But 
it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  perfed  felicity  is  a  fpeculative  idea,  which 
holds  forth  a  celeftial  energy^  found  only  in  the  life  of  the  gods :.  For,  as^ 
man^s  being,  and  nature,  are  different  from  theirs,  fo  what  conlUtutes 
his  felicity  cannot  be  the  fame.  He  is  not  framed  for  a  folitary  enjoy- 
ment, fuch  as  that  of  contemplation.    As  a  focial  creature,  he  is  necef- 

farily 

•  Ethic,  ad  Mcom.  cap.  ^.;  ct  ad  Endem.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  f  ^Wd.  cap.  7.. 

J  To  the  preceding  note,  it  may  be  fubjoined,  that,  while  Ariftotle  animadverts 
on  the  moral  fchemes  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  as  too  abftraaed  and- 
theological,  he  yet,  as  far  as  his  Theology  coald  go,  coincides  in  his  main  principles, 
wiib  them,  and  here  dtrefliy  copies  the  fentimenu  of  the  latter.  Befide  thofe  ez» 
prefled  in  the  text,  nearly  in  Plato's  words,  he  adds,  according  to  his  doArine,  and 
in  a  fimilar  drain,  that,  by  contemplation,  an  image,  if  not  the  reality  of  the  life  of 
the  gods,  might  be  attained,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  length  it  went,  and  the 
aifiduity  with  which  it  was  exercifed,  fo  much  this  diyine  fimiiitude  would  be  ad* 
yanced  in  degree,  and,  of  confequence,  felicity  produced,  not  event aally,  but  in  the 
very  a<5ls  themfelves,  no  ltd  noble  than  beneficiaL  Ethic  ad  Ntcomach.  ibid.  This 
remark  is  made,  not  for  the  fake  of  calling  attention  to  this  paflage  alone,  in  which^ 
Ariftotle,  with  the  appearance  of  diHenting  from  Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  and 
giving  his  fcntiments  the  fbow  of  originality,  does,  in  fe^,  no  more  than  repeat 
what  was  delivered  by  them,  but  that  it  may  be  taken  notice  of,  as  a  charge  that 
may  be  often  brought  againft  him  ;  and  of  which,  notwithftanding  his  many  unne* 
ccflary  and  frivolous  diftin^ions,  the  joft  grounds  are  difcovcrable  in  various  parts 
qC-  his  phyfical,  as  well  as  his  moral  philofophy« 
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(arilv  connected  viith  o:bers  arcund  him,  and  deiires  to  act,  not  for  him- 
felf  alone,  but  in  concert  with  thofe  ot  his  community,  and  both  to  per- 
form and  to  accept  a  mealiire  cf  luitable  otnces.  The  \\U.  ot  aAion, 
dierefore,  or  the  focial  and  civil  llate,  mull  be  concluded  the  moil  natu- 
ral and  proper  one  to  him ;  and  in  it  muil  be  comprehended  the  felicity, 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

That  good  is  fupreme,  and  the  beft,  which  is  deiirable  in  itfelf,  and 
for  the  fake  of  which  other  things  are  defired  *  ;  itfelf  being  fought  af- 
ter on  account  of  no  other  objecl.  1  hi;s  is  the  proper  idea  to  be  allixed 
to  perfcd  felicity.  But  honour,  weahb,  ability  of  mind,  and  even  virtue 
idel^  although  defirable  in  themfelves,  are  yet  chofen  in  order  to  happi- 
nefs.  Their  fubferviency  to  that  end,  and  their  efficiency  of  it,  are  there* 
fore  to  be  confidered,  and  that  degree  of  thefe  properties  is  to  be  alSgned 
to  each,  which  experience  and  reflection  difcover  to  be,  not  apparent  only, 
but  real,  and  well  founded.  But  it  is  evident,  that  honour,  wealth,  and 
feme,  beauty  and  ftrength  of  body,  and  even  ingenuity  of  mind,  are 
produdive  of  felicity  only  according  to  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  turn* 
ed,  and  that,  being  mifapplied,  they  have  a  contrary  tendency.  The 
meafure  of  them,  alfo,  that  may  be  thought  conducive  to  happlnefs, 
can  never  be  afcertained,  but  mu(l  be  allowed  to  vary,  according  to 
men's  different  tempers,  and  their  fituations  in  life.  Defirable,  there- 
fore,  as  they  may  be-in  themfelves,  they  can  only  obtain  the  name  of 
good  in  a  fecondary  and  impcrfeflt  fenfe.  They  are  helps,  and  minifter 
to  it,  in  concurrence  with  fome  other  principle,  which  is  that  of  virtue, 
the  only  efficient  of  the  good  of  the  mind ;  that  good  which,  in  dignity 
and  value,  can  be  proved  the  fuperior  and  preferable  one  to  every  other 
fpecies  of  it.  Congenial  with  reafon,  it  may  be  accounted,  and,  like  that 
pre-eminent  faculty  itfelf,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  or  fomething  divine  and 
venerable  f.  Attainable  always  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  mind, 
it  cannot,  like  any  good  that  is  external  and  fortuitous,  be  expofed  to 
accidents,  or  be  loft  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune,  but  has  the 
fame  ftability  with  its  principles. 

How, 

♦  Ethic,  ad  Nlcomach.  cap.  5;  f  De  Mor.  ad  EiKl<m.  lib.  1.  can.  7. 

p;<g.  150.  J  ct  ad  Nicomach.  lib,  10.  cap.  7.  pag.  102. 
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How,  then,  does  virtue  differ,  as  a  principle,  from  that  of  the  pru« 
-dence  of  the  mind,  without  which  it  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exift  ?  No 
otherwife  than  as  refolution,  and  voluntary  a£tion,  differ  from  the  coun* 
fels  of  the  mind  previous  to  them.  When,  in  confequence  of  a  judg- 
ment  formed  of  the  bed  good,  and  a  choice  made  of  it,  in  preference 
to  that  which  is  defirable  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  mind  proceeds  to  a 
courfe  of  adion  adequate  to  its  attainment,  then  is  exhibited  that  excel- 
lence of  the  human  foul  called  Virtue,  and  recognifed  as  the  produdUon 
of  its  nobleff  energies.  But  their  fcope  is  not  fully  reached,  until  vir- 
tuous adion  be  matured,  and  confirmed  by  habit  and  perfeverance. 
There  may  be  an  aptitude  in  the  mufical  inftrument  for  harmony  ^^  and 
(kill  in  the  profeffbr  of  mufic ;  there,  may  be  a  well  conceived  plan  in 
the  mind  of  the  undertaker  of  a  building,  and  preparation  made  of  the 
fitted  materisds  for  it ;  but,  until  the  piece  of  mufic  be  played,  or  the 
edifice  reared,  the  one  cannot  be  called  a  performer,  or  the  other  an 
architea.  So  it  is  in  the  matter  of  human  virtue  f.  It  muft  be  found 
in  the  ad,  and  is  not  confummated  but  by  the  habit.    Men  whofe  lives 

are 

♦  Magnor.  Moral,  lib.  i.  cap.  35.  pag.  127. 

t  £yident  it  mud  be,  that  habit  forms  the  chief  diftbaion  of  a  virtooiu  mind 
from  its  oppofite.  One  man  is  hardly  to  be  moralfy  known  from  another  bj  a  finele 
aaion,  unlefs  it  be  fome  extraordinary  inftance  of  virtue*  which  we  believe  to  be 
inconiiftent  with»  and  impra^icable  to»  a  vitious  mind ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  fach 
an  enormoos  tranfgreffion  of  every  moral  rule  as  appears  irreconcileable  with  any 
fenfe  of  virtue.  In  other  cafes,  a  (Ingle  adion  is  not  to  be  accounted  fufficient  evi- 
dence  of  a  man's  general  temper  and  charader.  As  it  may  have  arifen  from  a 
tranfient  humour,  or  accidental  circumftances,  and,  as  perfbns  known  to  be  of  a 
contrary  difpofition  may,  for  once,  have  afled  in  the  (ame  manner,  the  repetition 
of  theaaion,  or  fome  performance  fimilar  to  it^  becomes  indifpenfibly  neceflary; 
otherwife  the  proof  of  the  charaacr  muft  be  defedive.  There  is,  however,  this  ob- 
vious diflfcrence  betwixt  a  virtuous  and  a  vitious  adion  fingly  exhibited,  that,  in  the 
one,  there  is  only  a  doubt  entertained  about  the  motive,  or  the  power  of  the  mo- 
tive to  it,  and,  therefore,  a  hefiution  about  the  meafure  of  commendation  that  is 
due,  and  whether  it  (hould  be  extended  to  the  general  charader  j  but,  in  the  other, 
there  is  the  idea  of  poCtive  ill ;  and  the  dubiety  is  not  about  approbation,  which 
can  never  be  given  in  any  degree,  but  whether  the  vice  marks  the  charader  as 
wholly  depraved,  or  as  only  parUally  corrupted,  and  ftiU  leaving  room  for  the  in- 
tervention  of  the  energies  of  virtue. 
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are  deflitute  of  all  manly  and  becoming  aflion  *j,  are  no  more  to  be 
reckoned  virtuous,  than  thofe  who  are  addided  to  ileep  all  their  days-; 
and  fuch  whofe  virtue  amounts  only  to  a  few  fingle  and  incoherent  ads 
cannot  be  reckoned  to  poiTefs  that  temper  and  difpofition*  Habit  alone 
forms  the  character  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  virtue,  little  promoted  by 
theory  or  inftrudion,  owes  its  advancement  chiefly  to  ufe  and  pra^lice. 
The  difcipline  the  mind  receives  in  the  early  ftages  of  life,  from  cut- 
tom  f ,  is  well  known.  Men  like  or  diflike,  are  fearful  or  bold,  active 
or  indolent,  as  ufe  has  difpofed  them.  Nothing  that  has  difficulty  is 
readily,  or  juftly,  performed,  until  the  doing  of  it  be  rendered  eafy  and 
familiar  by  habit,  which,  having  a  powerful  influence  on  the  human  feo*- 
timents  and  adions,  muft^  therefore,  be  acknowledged  neceflary  to  the 
exercife  of  every  virtue.  Hence  are  inftituted,  in  all  ftates  duly  govern- 
ed, thofe  regulations  which  tend  to  train  the  bodies  of  the  youth  to 
enanly  vigour,  and  their  minds  to  the  early  tafte  and  pradice  of  the  lau.- 
dable  virtues.  Tf  it  be  objeded,  that  virtue  is  debafed  by  thus  depend-- 
ing  on  extraneous  and  cafual  fupports  for  her  energy,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  the  irrational  appetites  and  paflions  upon  which  (he  ads, 
and  turns  to  her  purpofes,  appear  no  lefs  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  un- 
worthy of  her  fervice.  But  we  find  not  fault  with  the  pipe,  or  the  mu- 
fical  inftrument^  of  whatever  material  it  is  made,  while  juft  notes  and 
harmonious  meafures  can  be  produced  from  it. 

Virtue,  which  is  thus  proved  to  require  that  fteadinefs,  and  perma«> 
iiency,  arifing  from  habit,  may,  likewife^  be  fuppofed  to  include,  in  its 
idea,  an  unlimited  exertion,  or  fuch  an  unrelaxed  continuation  of  its  ^ 
impulfe,  in  all  inftances,  that  excefles  of  it  need  never  be  apprehended 
as  unfuitable.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  in  the  morals  of  life^ 
that  a  contrary  rules  takes  place ;  and  both  reafon  and  experience  con* 
fpire  to  prove,  that  virtue  confifts  in  a  mean  between  two  extremes  ; 
and  thefe  a  little  refledion'  will  difcover  to  be  exce/s  and  defeff.  In  the 
aim  or  adion  of  virtue,  we  may  intend  and  will  too  much^  as  well  as 
too  little;  and,  where  this  is  the  cafe,  we  mult  infer,  as  we  do  with  re- 

fped 

•  Dc  Mor.  ad  Eodim.  lib.  2.  cap.  ?.  pag.  1  ji.  f  Ad  Nicomach. 

lib.  le.  cap.  17.  pag.  102. 
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fpeft  to  two  unequal  magnitudes,  that  the  viean  between  them  is  that 
which  is  lefs  than  the  greateft,  and  greater  than  the  leaft.  Every  func- 
tion, whether  of  body  or  mind,  ferves  to  bring  to  our  view  this  gene- 
ral rule  *,  as  prefcribed  by  nature,  that  a  mcafure  is  to  be  obfcrued\.  The 
food  which,  ufed  in  due  proportion,  nouriflies  the  body,  when  taken  to 
excefs  oppreffes  it.  Moderate  exercife  recreates  the  fpirits,  while  that 
in  which  no  rule  is  obferved  tends  to  debilitate,  or  to  deflroy  them.  As 
every  corporeal  aftion  may  be  cither  overdone,  or  fall  fhort  of  the  re- 
quifite  meafure,  fo  any  exertion  of  the  mind  may  be  too  vehement  and 
tranfporting,  or,  being  remifs,  prove  ineffeftual  *and  abortive.  The 
extremes,  in  both  inftances,  being  faulty,  men  generally  agree  in  con- 
demning, alike,  the  excefs  and  the  defed. 

If  we  were  to  confider  the  line  of  the  virtues  and  vices  as  a  feries  of 
energies,  and  to  find  a  fcale  of  arrangement  for  them,  it  would  appear 
that  the  former,  having  a  confident  and  regulated  energy,  would  (land 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  fcale,  while  the  latter,  \nared  by  defefi: 
or  cxcefs,  would  be  properly  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  thrown  off 
into  the  two  extremes.  So  much  is  mediocrity  the  firft  feature  of  virtue, 
that,  when  tarniihed  in  any  degree,  its  charafter  feems  to  be  obfcured, 
or  loft.  Without  this  predicament,  the  moral  qualities  are  often  hard* 
ly  diftinguifliable  from  their  contraries  j  but  under  it  they  may  be  well 
known.  Fortitude  would  be  improperly  defined  a  total  abfence  of  fear, 
in  the  place,  or  time,  of  danger.  He  who  is  afraid  of  nothing  is  ftupid 
or  delirious ;  and  he  who  is  intimidated  on  flight  occafions  is  a  coward, 
or  a  fool.  The  irirtue  of  fortitude,  therefore,  is  found  in  a  meafure  of 
courage  alike  diftant  from  thefe  extremes.  Temperance  is  the  medium 
between  a  too  great  and  a  too  little  compliance  with  appetite ;  and  juf- 
tice  that  between  the  excefs  of  taking,  or  receiving,  and  the  defed  of 
giving.  In  a  variety  of  other  cafes,  it  may  be  fliown,  that,  to  have  the 
virtue,  we  mufl:  adhere  to  the  mean ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  the 
£hara£teriilic  of  a  moral  office,  as  vice  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  fuch 

ftandard. 

t 

*  £(l  modus  in  rebus,  funt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra,  cltraque  nequit  confiftere  revflum.     Hor. 

t  Ad  Nicomach.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  6.  7.  pag.  18. 
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ffandard.  For,  a9  Pythagoras  faid,  there  are  many  wiyj  of  error,  and 
of  cvH  doing,  but  ocily  one  of  truth,  aih!  of  doirig*  v^l! ;  and,  it  muft  be 
owned,  that,  to  fpreak  of  a'  metin  in  that  ^hich  is,  in  itrelf,  exceflive,  or 
defedive,  is  abfurd. 

Ariftotle  gives  a  table  of  thefevera!  virtues  *,  Calculated  according  to 
his  moral  rule,  and  explains  how  propeHy  they  may  be  inveftigated  by 
it.  Yet,  after  all  his  reafoning  upon  the  point,  he  is  obliged  to  confefs, 
that,  if  ftricUy  taken,  it  fails  of  being  true  f;  and  that  the  ;»^a;z,  con. 
(idered  asr  the  criterion  of  virtue,  may  be  proved  to  have  confiderable  va- 
riations J;  and  to  incline  rather  to  one  or  other  of  the  extremes,  than 
to  be  placed  between:  them;  The  fortitude  of  a  military  herb  certain- 
ly  admits  of  a  difference  in  degree  from  that  of  an  intrepid,  but  peaces 
ful  citizen ;  and,  in  the  day  of  adtion,  it  may  be  roufed  to  a  pitch  be- 
yond all  fenfe  of  fear  §;  The  temperance  of  Milo  is  not  the  fame  wiih 
that  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  and  the  abfUnence,  exemplified,  and  laudable 
at  a  fibail,  would  be  biameable  excefs  in  one  engaged  to  wreffle,  or  to 
run,  at  the  public  games.  It  is,  more  efpecially,  evident;  that  the  affec- 
tions and  pafBons  that  are  allied  to  virtue  muft  be  allowed  a  fcope,  and 
extent,  tranfcending  the  mean.    Humanity,  focial  affection,  love  of  our 

3  C  kindred 

*  Ad  Eudem..  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  pag.  153.  f  Ad  Nicomachl  lib.  2. 

cap.  4. 

X  It  appears  here,  from  Airiftbtte's  hbldihg^  forth  the  truth  of  his  moral  rale, 
Vichall  its  proofs,  in  one  paAkge  of  his  Ethics,  and  his  retfaAidg,  <A-  correAiDg  it, 
ia  another,  that  he  had  noc  at  firft  colli?Aed' all  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjeA  he 
treated  ;  and  ic  is  plain  from  oth^r  inftaades,  that,  at  tiro^,  he  wroce*  without  ha- 
ving thoroughly  -digefted  his  fentiments.  In  the  great  variety  of  his  writings  this 
could  not  well  be  avoided  1  and,  in  the  compilement  of  thefe  for  publication,  place 
would  be  given  to  many  pieces  drawn  up  in  the  ini|uifitive  fotm,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, had  ferved  for  ezercifes  in  iht  Lyceum:  It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  a  miftake 
too  common  in  reading  the  works  of  this  phtlolbpher,  as  well  as  of  Plato,  to  ima- 
gine, that,  bteattft  a  fyficm  of  priticiples  was  aimed  at  in  b6th,  and  much  ftndy. 
emptoyed  by  them  to  complete  their  theories,  therefore  every  important  queftion 
was  to  be  found  dogmatically  refolved  by  them.  But  the  contrary  to  this  is  manifed 
in  many  parts  of  their  works,  which  often  difcover  them  to  be  more  inquirers  than 
dogmatifls. 

§  Ad  Nicomach.  lib.  a.  cap.  5. 
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kindred  and  country,  mud  be  owned  to  have  in  them  fo  much  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  to  run  into  extremes. 
Even  the  untender  paflions,  when  excited  by  juftifiable  motives,  cannot 
well  be  redrided  to  mediocrity.  Anger,  indignation,  and  refentment, 
on  account  of  violence  or  injury  done  to  a  brother  or  a  friend,  are  no 
more  to  be  limited  by  any  precife  rule  in  morals,  than  natural  fympathy 
with  our  kindred,  or  patriotic  aSedion.  The  diflate  of  the  mod  rational 
philofophy  mud  therefore  have  regard  to  the  particular  fituations  of  pcr- 
fons,  and  the  circumdances  attending  the  cafe ;  and,  if  it  mark,  as  a 
faulty  excefs,  the  degree  of  refentment  for  a  fuffering  friend,  or  of  grief 
for  a  lod  one,  it  mud  be  confidered,  that  generally  none,  but  he  who  is 
influenced  by  thefe  paflions,  can  know,  or  underdand,  all  the  jud  or 
excufeable  reafons  and  motives  he  has  to  be  impelled  by  them. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Aridotle,  that  his  general 
rule  of  mediocrity  is  fo  far  invalid,  that,  where  one  of  the  extremes^ 
whether  the  excefs,  or  the  defed,  participates  more  of  virtue  than  the 
other  *,  the  mean  mud  be  drawn  nearer  to  it ;  and  this  happens  in  va* 
rious  indances.  Thus,  the  entire  want  of  fear  is  more  confonant  to  for- 
titude, than  even  an  ordinary  difpofition  to  timidity.  Temperance  con- 
fids  more  in  the  r^draint,  than  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  ;  and 
frugality  is  oppofed,  not  fo  much  to  parfimony  as  to  profufion.  From 
this  du£luation  of  the  meaitj  and  the  difficulty,  in  many  cafes,  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  may  be  morally  allowed  to  approach  the  extreme  up- 
on either  fide^  the  philofopher  obferves  f ,  that  fo  few  men  are  to  be 
found  poffeflfed  of  drift  and  perfeft  virtue.  The  exaft  difcernment  of 
it,  and  the  praftice,  where  its  criterion  thus  becomes  ambiguous,  can 
be  the  excellence  of  thofe  alone,  whofe  minds  affiduous  dudy  and  re^ 
fleftion  have  enlightened.  He,  notwithdanding,  maintains,  that  medio- 
crity, fixed  according  to  right  reaibn,  is  hot  only  a  certain  and  infepa- 
rable  charafteridic  of  virtue,  but  that  moral  principles  mud  be  render^ 
ed  loofe  and  vague,  unlefs  it  be  regarded  as  a  general  maxim,  although 
It  may  admit  of  confiderable  latitude :  And  it  mud  be  confeded^  that 

holding^ 

•  Ad.Nicom.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  pag.  2o«  fibid*  cap.  9,, 
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holding  the  principle  of  a  certain  meafure  in  all  things,  is  the  bed  cor- 
reftive  to  extravagant  opinions  that  may  be  vented  on  the  fubjedt  of 
morals,  whether  deduced  from  abftrad  reafoning,  and  fpeculative  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  from  natural  infliin&s^and  affeftions,  or  from 
the  combination  of  both. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  rule,  with  refpeft  to  the  variable  mean, 
which  prudence  fuggefts,  and  that  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  philofophic  maxim,  that  all  moral  aftion  is  conver* 
fant  either  with  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  grief.  Thefe  being  the  two 
great  motives  that  induce  men  to  like  or  to  diflike,  to  aft  or  to  forbear, 
it  is  evident  in  which  of  them  the  defeft  of  proper  affeftion,  and  action, 
and  the  excefs  of  what  is  improper,  will  commonly  be  found,  and  that 
the  natural  propenfity  to  pleafure  will  draw  too  powerfully  to  its  ex- 
treme, to  allow  virtuous  motives  to  operate,  and  worthy  aftions,  confe- 
quent  to  them,  to  be  performed  without  reluftance,  when  fomc  degree 
of  trouble  and  hardfliip  is  to  be  endured.  Of  this  hazard,  the  difciple 
of  virtue  will  be  fufficiently  aware.  He  will,  fays  the  philofopher,  dread 
the  fide  on  which  the  excefs  lies,  as  if  it  were  Calypfo's  ifland  of  en- 
chantment. That  way  the  helm  of  the  veiTel  will  not  be  fet,  or  the 
prow  turned,  but  both  rather  in  the  contrary  direftion ;  fo  that  the 
averfion  to  labour  and  pain  may  be  overcome  by  manly  refolution  and 
laudable  habits. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  recoUeft  what  length  we  have  proceeded  in 
aiCgning  the  proper  charafteriftics  of  moral  virtue.  It  has  been  faid  to 
be  that  energy  of  the  mind  which  its  counfel  approves  as  the  bed,  and 
that  prudence  condufts,  and  habit  confirms,  and  which,  in  refpeft  of 
the  vigour,  or  remiffnefs  of  the  aflfeftions  and  paffions,  may  be  held,  in 
general,  to  confift  in  mediocrity.  To  this  defcription,  it  muft  be  added, 
that  virtue  is  not  merely  a  fpontaneous  •,  but  a  voluntary  aftion,  and 
fuch  as  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  mind.  This  properly  di- 
(Knguifhes  it  from  all  irrational,  inftinftive,  and  indifferent  energies, 
and  becomes  the  ted  of  the  virtuous  and  vitious  ones.    After  this  ex- 

3  C  2  plication 

*  Ad  Nlcom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  6.  7.4  et  ad  Eodezn.  lib.  a.  cap.  7.  8. 
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kindred  and  country,  mud  be  owned  to  have  in  them  fo  much  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  to  run  into  extremes. 
Even  the  untender  paflions,  when  excited  by  juftifiable  motives,  cannot 
well  be  redrided  to  mediocrity.  Anger,  indignation,  and  refentmenc, 
on  account  of  violence  or  injury  done  to  a  brother  or  a  friend,  are  no 
more  to  be  limited  by  any  precife  rule  in  morals,  than  natural  fympathy 
with  our  kindred,  or  patriotic  aSedion.  The  diflate  of  the  mod  rational 
philofophy  mud  therefore  have  regard  to  the  particular  fituations  of  per- 
fons,  and  the  circumdances  attending  the  cafe ;  and,  if  it  mark,  as  a 
faulty  excefs,  the  degree  of  refentment  for  a  fuffering  friend,  or  of  grief 
for  a  lod  one,  it  mud  be  confidered,  that  generally  none,  but  he  who  is 
influenced  by  thefe  paflions,  can  know,  or  underdand,  all  the  jud  or 
excufeable  reafons  and  motives  he  has  to  be  impelled  by  them. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Aridotle,  that  his  general 
rule  of  mediocrity  is  fo  far  invalid,  that,  where  one  of  the  extremes^ 
whether  the  excefs,  or  the  defed,  participates  more  of  virtue  than  the 
other  *,  the  mean  mud  be  drawn  nearer  to  it ;  and  this  happens  in  va* 
rious  indances.  Thus,  the  entire  want  of  fear  is  more  confonant  to  for- 
titude, than  even  an  ordinary  difpofition  to  timidity.  Temperance  con- 
fids  more  in  the  redraint,  than  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  ;  and 
frugality  is  oppofed,  not  fo  much  to  parfimony  as  to  profufion.  From 
this  fluctuation  of  the  mean^  and  the  difliculty,  in  many  cafes,  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  may  be  morally  allowed  to  approach  the  extreme  up- 
on either  fide,  the  philofopher  obferves  f ,  that  fo  few  men  are  to  be 
found  poflefled  of  dri£l  and  perfed  virtue.  The  exad  difcernment  of 
it,  and  the  pra£tice,  where  its  criterion  thus  becomes  ambiguous,  can 
be  the  excellence  of  thofe  alone,  whofe  minds  aflfiduous  dudy  and  re^ 
fle£tion  have  enlightened.  He,  notwithdanding,  maintains,  that  medio- 
crity, fixed  according  to  right  reafbn,  is  hot  only  a  certain  and  infepa- 
rable  charafleridic  of  virtue,  but  that  moral  principles  mud  be  renderi- 
ed  Ipofe  and  vague,  unlefs  it  be  regarded  as  a  general  maxim,  although, 
it  may  admit  of  condderable  latitude:  And  it  mud  be  confeflied^  that 

holding^ 

•  Ad.Nicom.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  pag.  20«  fibid*  cap.  9^, 
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holding  the  principle  of  a  certain  meafure  in  all  things,  is  the  bed  cor- 
reftive  to  extravagant  opinions  that  may  be  vented  on  the  fubjedt  of 
morals,  whether  deduced  from  abftrad  reafoning,  and  fpeculative  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  from  natural  inftinfts^and  affeftions,  or  from 
the  combination  of  both. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  rule,  with  refpeft  to  the  variable  mean, 
which  prudence  fuggefts,  and  that  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  philofophic  maxim,  that  all  moral  aftion  is  conver* 
fant  either  with  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  grief.  Thefe  being  the  two 
great  motives  that  induce  men  to  like  or  to  diflike,  to  aft  or  to  forbear, 
it  is  evident  in  which  of  them  the  defeft  of  proper  aSeftion,  and  aftion, 
and  the  excefs  of  what  is  improper,  will  commonly  be  found,  and  that 
the  natural  propenfity  to  pleafure  will  draw  too  powerfully  to  its  ex- 
treme, to  allow  virtuous  motives  to  operate,  and  worthy  aftions,  confe- 
quent  to  them,  to  be  performed  without  reluftance,  when  fome  degree 
of  trouble  and  hardfliip  is  to  be  endured.  Of  this  hazard,  the  difciplt 
of  virtue  will  be  fufficiently  aware.  He  will,  fays  the  philofopher,  dread 
the  fide  on  which  the  excefs  lies,  as  if  it  were  Calypfo's  ifland  of  en- 
chantment. That  way  the  helm  of  the  veflel  will  not  be  fet,  or  the 
prow  turned,  but  both  rather  in  the  contrary  direftion ;  fo  that  the 
averfion  to  labour  and  pain  may  be  overcome  by  manly  refolution  and 
laudable  habits. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  recoUeft  what  length  we  have  proceeded  in 
aiCgning  the  proper  charafteriftics  of  moral  virtue.  It  has  been  faid  to 
be  that  energy  of  the  mind  which  its  counfel  approves  as  the  beft,  and 
that  prudence  condufts,  and  habit  confirms,  and  which,  in  refpeft  of 
the  vigour,  or  remiffnefs  of  the  aflfeftions  and  paffions,  may  be  held,  in 
general,  to  confift  in  mediocrity.  To  this  defcription,  it  muft  be  added, 
that  virtue  is  not  merely  a  fpontaneous  *,  but  a  voluntary  aftion,  and 
fuch  as  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  mind.  This  properly  di- 
(Knguifhes  it  from  all  irrational,  inftinftive,  and  indiflferent  energies, 
and  becomes  the  ted  of  the  virtuous  and  vitious  ones.    After  this  ex- 

3  C  2  plication 

*  Ad  Nicom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  6.  7.4  et  ad  Eodexn.  lib.  a.  cap.  7.  8. 
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kindred  and  country,  mud  be  owned  to  have  in  them  fo  much  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  to  run  into  extremes. 
Even  the  untender  paflions,  when  escited  by  juftifiable  motives,  cannot 
well  be  redrided  to  mediocrity.  Anger,  indignation,  and  refentment, 
on  account  of  violence  or  injury  done  to  a  brother  or  a  friend,  are  no 
more  to  be  limited  by  any  precife  rule  in  morals,  than  natural  fympathy 
with  our  kindred,  or  patriotic  aSedion.  The  diflate  of  the  mod  rational 
philofophy  mud  therefore  have  regard  to  the  particular  fituations  of  per- 
fons,  and  the  circumdances  attending  the  cafe ;  and,  if  it  mark,  as  a 
faulty  excefs,  the  degree  of  refentment  for  a  fuffering  friend,  or  of  grief 
for  a  lod  one,  it  mud  be  confidered,  that  generally  none,  but  he  who  is 
influenced  by  thefe  paflions,  can  know,  or  underdand,  all  the  jud  or 
excufeable  reafons  and  motives  he  has  to  be  impelled  by  them. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  it  is  acknowledged  by  Aridotle,  that  his  general 
xule  of  mediocrity  is  fo  far  invalid,  that,  where  one  of  the  extremes^ 
whether  the  excefs,  or  the  defefl:,  participates  more  of  virtue  than  the 
other  *,  the  mean  mud  be  drawn  nearer  to  it ;  and  this  happens  in  va* 
rious  indances.  Thus,  the  entire  want  of  fear  is  more  confonant  to  for- 
titude, than  even  an  ordinary  difpofition  to  timidity.  Temperance  con- 
fids  more  in  the  r^draint,  than  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites ;  and 
frugality  is  oppofed,  not  fo  much  to  parfimony  as  to  profufion.  From 
this  du£luation  of  the  meauj  and  the  difficulty,  in  many  cafes,  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  may  be  morally  allowed  to  approach  the  extreme  up- 
on either  fide^  the  philofopher  obferves  f ,  that  fo  few  men  are  to  be 
found  pofleflfed  of  dri£l  and  perfed  virtue.  The  exad  difcernment  of 
it,  and  the  prafHce,  where  its  criterion  thus  becomes  ambiguous,  can 
be  the  excellence  of  thofe  alone,  whofe  minds  afliduous  dudy  and  re^ 
fleftion  have  enlightened.  He,  notwithdanding,  maintains,  that  medio- 
crity, fixed  according  to  right  reafbn,  is  not  only  a  certain  and  infepa- 
rable  charafleridic  of  virtue,  but  that  moral  principles  mud  be  renderi- 
ed  loofe  and  vague,  unlefs  it  be  regarded  as  a  general  maxim,  although 
it  may  admit  of  condderable  latitude  :  And  it  mud  be  confeded^  that 

holding 

*  AdNicom.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  pag.  20.  flbid^  cap.  9, 
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holding  the  principle  of  a  certain  meafure  in  all  things,  is  the  beft  cor- 
reftive  to  extravagant  opinions  that  may  be  vented  on  the  fubjeft  of 
morals,  whether  deduced  from  abftrafl  reafoning,  and  fpeculative  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  from  natural  infliinds  .and  affedtions,  or  from 
the  combination  of  both. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  rule,  with  refpeft  to  the  variable  mean, 
which  prudence  fuggefts,  and  that  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  philofophic  maxim,  that  all  moral  aftion  is  conver* 
fant  either  with  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  grief.  Thefe  being  the  two 
great  motives  that  induce  men  to  like  or  to  diflike,  to  aft  or  to  forbear, 
it  is  evident  in  which  of  them  the  defeft  of  proper  affeftion,  and  aftion, 
and  the  excefs  of  what  is  improper,  will  commonly  be  found,  and  that 
the  natural  propenfity  to  pleafure  will  draw  too  powerfully  to  its  ex- 
treme, to  allow  virtuous  motives  to  operate,  and  worthy  aftions,  confe- 
quent  to  them,  to  be  performed  without  reluftance,  when  fome  degree 
of  trouble  and  hardfliip  is  to  be  endured.  Of  this  hazard,  the  difciple 
of  virtue  will  be  fufficiently  aware.  He  will,  fays  the  philofopher,  dread 
the  fide  on  which  the  excefs  lies,  as  if  it  were  Calypfo's  ifland  of  en- 
chantment. That  way  the  helm  of  the  veflel  will  not  be  fet,  or  the 
prow  turned,  but  both  rather  in  the  contrary  direftion ;  fo  that  the 
averfion  to  labour  and  pain  may  be  overcome  by  manly  refolution  and 
laudable  habits. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  recolleft  what  length  we  have  proceeded  in 
aiCgning  the  proper  charafteriftics  of  moral  virtue.  It  has  been  faid  to 
be  that  energy  of  the  mind  which  its  counfel  approves  as  the  beft,  and 
that  prudence  condufts,  and  habit  confirms,  and  which,  in  refpeft  of 
the  vigour,  or  remiflhefs  of  the  aflfeftions  and  paffions,  may  be  held,  in 
general,  to  confift  in  mediocrity.  To  this  defcription,  it  muft  be  added, 
that  virtue  is  not  merely  a  fpontaneous  *,  but  a  voluntary  aftion,  and 
fuch  as  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  mind.  This  properly  di- 
(Knguifhes  it  from  all  irrational,  inftinftive,  and  indifierent  energies, 
and  becomes  the  teft  of  the  virtuous  and  vitious  ones.    After  this  ex- 

3  C  2  plication 

*  Ad  Nlcom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5*  6.  7.4  et  ad  Eodem.  lib.  a.  cap.  7.  8. 
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plication  of  the  chara&ers  of  virtue,  the  philofopher  goes  on  to  fhow 
how  much  they  correfpond  to,  and  are  found  in,  the  feveral  moral  rec- 
titudes mentioned  in  his  table,  under  the  title  of  fortitude,  lenity,  mo- 
defty,  juftice,  liberality,  veracity,  friendfliip,  and  others.  His  proofs 
upon  thefe  heads  are  fpun  out  to  a  tedious  length,  and  intermixed  with 
fo  many  minute  and  fuper0uous  diftinftions,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  indefatigable  difciples  of  the  fcholaftic  ages  could  only  have  the  pa* 
tience  to  tranflate  at  large,  and  to  comment  upon  them.  In  the  view  hiere 
given  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  Ethics,  various  of  thefe  di£> 
guftful  intricacies  have  been  omitted  j  and  there  will  be  ilill  occafioa  to 
throw  others  of  them  afide. 

To  the  more  eflfential  properties  of  virtue  that  have  been  defcribed, 
Ariftotle  adds,  as  fecondary  qualities,  thofe  of  its  pleafure  and  utility. 
This  part  of  his  fubjed,  although  an  inftrudive  one  in  morals,  is  treat* 
ed  only  in  a  curjbry  manner,  while  much  attention  is  paid  to  categori* 
cal  explications  of  the  virtues  more  efpecially  prodnftive  of  pleafure  and 
ben^.  That  delight  and  utility  arire  from  the  performance  of  wonX 
ofices,  ai^iears  to  be  a  principle  rather  affumed  than  proved  in  hii 
theory.  His  argument  is  aa  abrupt,  and  geaeral  one,  that  the  Amdkmt 
of  virtue  can  never  be  executed  but  by  dwfe  who  have  a  rdiii  fer 
them ;  and  thar,  heiag  agreeiAiIe  la  ihem&bres,  and  cosfiftent  with  oae 
another,  which  common  pleafures  are  not,  the  fatisfadion  and  comfert 
aKending  thm  muft  be  co«0axitfy  feh  is  theic  pra&ice  *•  He  ihea  haf. 
tens,  to  an  inference  from  rit  Us  premiffia  with  refjped  to  virtue;  thac» 
ihcc  it  has  heea  proved  to  he  the  gcod  of  the  mind,  which  it  the  pre» 
eminent  one,  and  attaimdade  b^^  a  psoper  exertion  o£  the  human  hcalr 
ties,  it  foUowSi,  that  a  virtuous  lik  is  that  ftaie  which  ia^  moft  natural^ 
fuiiable,  and  eligible  to  man  ^  and  that,  if,  in  this^  condition,  it  be  aflb? 
ed.  Is  he  happy  i  the  aaiwer  muft  be,  that  he  cannot  be  otherwifii ; 
fmce  the  means  of  happinefii  he  is  poflefled  of  aise  effedive  of  their  ead» . 
and  do  fp  entirely  coincide  wkhit^  that  it  is  only  iaconcef  ion  thafr 
they  aw  diftinguiibed  from  eadi/  othen 

Yet, 


*  Ad  NicoBiach.  lib.  lo.  c^  71— -9*  !)«{>  io&. 
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Yet,  if  our  inquiiry  be  direfled  to  that  be^titude^  which  may  be  citlied 
ihtfupreme  one  in  human  life,  it  mud  be  acknowliedged  to  be  of  a  com- 
plex nature,  and  to  include  in  it  three  feveral  fpecies  of  good  ;  that  of 
▼irtue,  of  bodily  good,  and  of  external  circumftances.  To  the  two  lafl: 
belong  pferfonal  h(^ltb,  fti^engthj  and  bbauty,  with  a  meafare  of  lohge- 
Tity,  ahd,  befide  thtfe,  a  fcompctfency  of  wcilthj  noble  birth,  and  famfe. 
The  ha[)pihefs  of  life,  although  chiefly  fupported  upon  vhtue,  ftands  in 
need  of  thefe  acCeflbries  ^  Nay,  the  virtuous  man,  n^hen  iiltogether 
deftitute  of  them,  may  be  hiore  properly  called  Worthy  and  good  than 
happy.  Mbtwitbftiinding  his  fortitude  mky  enable  him  to  endui-e  palii 
and  want  with  compofure,  he  muft  ftill  be  a  fufferef,  although  not  in 
mifery.  To  paiii,  atid  pertutbation  of  mind,  he  is  not  infenfible,  yet  he 
will  feel  the  former  more  than  he  is  affeCied  by  the  latter^  as  his  habi- 
tual virtue  will  ttptth  in  him  whatever  is  beyond  a  mediocrity  of  paf- 
fi^n.  In  fiibfetviency  to  virtue,  the  gdodi  of  the  body,  and  of  Jbr- 
tifAe,  will  alfo  be  ecbiptoyed^  afid  iiniAt)^^  by  him  to  their  |)roper  ufe^ 
and,  by  this  means^  be  refidet<jd  the  ornaMents  of  his  life.  The  fphere 
of  moral  6fiel»  will  receive  aft  enlargetftent,  and  virtue  and  beatitade 
be  together  iliufttated  a6d  iMreiafed. 

If,  then^  the  proper  aim  and  eohdikfi  of  humah  zBxoii  be  confiftent 
itrith  the  radiohat  ^\rt  of  evei^y  alifahiable  good,  the  felicity  of  mail 
nia^  be  pronounced  th  be  the  ufe  of  Irfe  f ,  m  the  maturity  of  age,  per« 
fefted  by  the  beft  habits  of  virtue.  To  peireeive  ^he  propriety  of  this 
definition,  \^e  ate  called  to  obfervre,  chat,  as  ail  aftions,  in*  order  to  their 
completion,  require  feme  mearure  of  time,  fo  thofe  <^  human  life  ought 
to  have  fucb  a)i  extent  of  it,  a%  the  gods;  at  th^  longeft,'  haVe  al&gned  to 
the  condition  of  mortals,  btheify^fe  they  muft  be  de&iem.  The  imma- 
ture in  yeai*s  are,  therefoi<e,  uiivipe  in  Virtue  and  blppiTiefs.  Of  a  few 
verfes  a  pk>em  is  no^  compoilftd,  of  of  fome  fttagle  fteps^  a*  dance.  A  nke 
rule  holds  yi\\h  rel^&  to  beatiilude  in  the  lift  of  ihah ;  ahd  it  ia  nei^flaiy 
te  fay,  that  vifhie  is  liot  perfefiled  but  ih  Wmplete  time. 

Notwithftandiiig,, 
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Nptwithftanding,  in  the  dftimate  of  virtue,  it  cannot  be  accounted, 
fingly,  and  alone,  produdive  of  all  the  happinefs  competent  to  human 
<:ondition,  yet  vice  is  to  be  deemed  a  felf  fufficient  caufe  of  evil  and  in- 
felicity, and  to  tend  always  dire£l:ly  to  that  end.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Ariftotle  holds  the  moral  virtues  to  be  conneded  together,  or 
to  be  feparable^  fince  he  aflerts,  that  a  man  may  be  wife,  and  yet  not 
ju(t,  generous,  and  not  temperate.  The  queftion  is  refolved  by  con- 
(idering,'that  he  diftinguifhes  the  natural  propenfities^of  the  foul  to  cer*- 
tain  virtues  from  its  moral  fundions,  which  are  conftituted  by  habits. 
The  former  he  allows  to  be  accidental  and  vague,  and  often  found  dif- 
joined  from  each  other,  ^bile  the  latter,  bepg  didated  by  the  prudent 
counfel  of ,  the  mind  *,  and  maintained  by  like  energies,  haye  a  tenden- 
cy to  combination  i  and,  where  the  pradice  of  one  is  thoroughly  learn- 
ed,, the  reft  will  be  ready  to  follow  in  an  amicable  train. 

Belide  holding  forth,  in  this  manner,  a  fyftem  of  Ethics,  unconneded 
with  any  principles  in  Theology,  which  chiefly  conftitute  moral  obliga^. 
140ns,  there  is  another  matei:isd  omii&oa,n»4e  bty  the  philofopher. .  No. 
eftimate  as  formed  by  him  of  the  tendency  and  force  of  the  primary  in- 
ftinds  and  affedions  found  in  human  nature,  whether ^lelfifli  or  focial, 
tude  or  gentle,  ungenerous  or  benevolent,  and  how  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  operate  in  man,  and  naturally  difpofe  him,  lels  or  more,  to  the 
approbation  and^prf^^oe  Of  virtue.  They  are,  inxleed,  in.  his  theory, 
of  little  account,  a^  bei^g  the  offspring  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  foul, 
aili4.no more  entitled  to  thi  name  of  virtues  than  the  blindeft  motions 
of  the  paifions,  until  they  be  redified,  and  moulded  by  reafqn,  and  the 
prudence  of  the  mind.  Aftier  fuch  apparent  difregard  of  the  inftindive 
affedipna,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  hardly  be  infifted  on  by 
hini  in  the  account  of  any. of  the  particular  virtues,. or  elfe  reprefented 
as  weak,  felfifli,  and  rather  adverfe  to  virtue.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe; 
and  he  makes  no  he(itation  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  different  ftrain,  when 
he  comes  to  treat  of  friendlhip  as  a  virtue,  or  what  is  conjoined  with 
it  f .    He  alfo  recites,  as  inherent  in  bumafi  nature,  the  tender  affedion 

of 

*  Ai  Eudem.  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  pag.  188.  f  Ad  Nlcoznacli.  lib.  8. 
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of  the  parent  to  the  progeny,  and  confiders  the  fenfations  of  it,  reflefted 
from  the  latter  with,  cordial  warmth ;  which,  if  abated  by  increafing 
years,  or,  in  fome  meafure,  diffipated  by  other  regards,  is  renewed  in  a 
more  fteady  form ;  and  the  enlightened  conception  of  a  parent's  relation, 
of  a  parent's  care,  of  a  parent's  part  done,  is  cheriflied  as  a  tye  of  love 
and  duty  fuperior  to  all  others*  To  this  fource  of  affedion,  akhough  a 
fertile  one  of  kindnefs  to  brethren,  kindred,  friends,  acquaintance,  coun* 
try  men,  he  confines  not  the  focial  bond,  but,  adverting  to  other  emo* 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  he  difcovers  in  them  indubitable  proofs  of 
that  pure  benevolence,  that  love  of  the  kind,  to  which  the  Greeks  aflign« 
ed  the  peculiar  name  of  Philanthropy  *. 

If  felf*love  be  natural  to  men,  fo  alfo  is  aflfeftion  to  their  fpecies,  as, 
the  likenefs  of  themfelves  f  ;  appearing .  in  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
fimilar  to  their  own,  and  in  thofe  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain,  which 
are  communicated  in  a  manner  as  lively,  from  the  expreffions  of  them 
in  others,  as  when  they  arife  in  the  breaft  of  the  individual.  Friendfhip 
is,  generally,  contra&ed  upon  the  intercourfe  and  cordiality  of  two  per* 
ions,  cemented  by  time,  and  habits  mutually  agreeable.  But,  who  has 
not,  on  fome  occaiion,  experienced  its  birth,  or  the  tendency  to  it,  al- 
mod  inftantaneoufly,  and  upon  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  perfon,  or: 
his  charader,  who  is  the-objed  of  it  I  There  is,  in  this  inftance,  a  di- 
reft  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affedUon  in^ 
the  human  heart.  Without  it,  indeed^  iriendfliip  cannot  be  properly^ 
conftituted  \  although  reciprocal  benevolence  may  take  place  where  there* 
is  no  fuch  intimate  connexion,  which,  in  general,  may  be  defined  an^ 
equality  of  benevolence^  mutually  felt^  and  not  concealed.  Its  kinds  may  be. 
reduced  to  four,  that  of  the  propinquity  of  Mood,  of  particular  affedion, 
of  fellowfhip  and  hofpitalityjthe  fecond^ef  them  comprehending  a  phi- 
lofophic  lovej  as  well  as  one  of  natural  paffion  |.  Sought  aftenit  mayi 
be  for  three  ends;  thofe  of  virtue,  pleafure,  and*  utility.  True  and: 
flable  friendfhip  can  only  fubfift  between  the  virtuous  and- good  ;  and,, 
fo  far  as  it  has  not  virtue  for  its  principle,  it  mufl:  be^  in.  proportion,. 

i;lcfS' 
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lefs  perled:  and  changeable.  Having  vice,  vrhkh  is  inconflfteoF  with 
icfdf,  for.  its  motrvc,  it  can  never  be.  genuinely  fonned  ;  and  two  per- 
fons,  fwayed  by  their  irregular  paJions,  can  only,  by  accident,  agree,  or 
be  found  in  equality,  v^ith  each  other. 

In  general^  with  refpedbto  the.oppofite  nature^  and  efficacy,  of  virtue* 
and  vice,  Ariftotle  holds,  according  to  the  do6lrine  of  Plato,  that  the* 
former  was  the  orderly  (late  of  the  human  foul,  or  the  harmony' of  its 
three  conftituent  faculties^  the  deliberative,  the  vehement,  and  theirriw 
moderately  fenfual.  If  the  piece  adje6:ed' to.  the  Ethics  %  addrefledto 
Eudcmus,  be  not  fpurious,  which  may  be  ailedged,  he  copies  the  fen* 
tences  of  his  mafler  fo  exaflly,  that  they  need  hardly  be  repeated;  Com- 
paring, the  fEuiukies  mentioned,  to  the  thfee  orders  of  a  republic,  here- 
prefents  the  virtues  o£  prudence,  fortitude,  and  fobriety,  as  forming  the 
harmony,  and  proper  vigour  of  the  mind,  in  like  manner  as  the  juft  adr<> 
rangement  and  exercife  of  the  political  fluxions  in  the  ftate  conftitute 
its  ftrength  and  well  being*  On  the  contrary,  the  foul's  confufion  and 
weat^nefs  is  beheld  ia  the  vices,  which  being  the  natural  oflFspring  of  fol- 
ly, and  taking  the  loofe  and  incoher^at  for nvs  of  their  original,  blenditi- 
midity  with  fierceneis,  and  in&tiablc  defire  with  the  fenfual  gratifica* 
tions. 

Suchv  then^  is  Ariftotle's  fcheme  of  Ethics,  taken  in- ar  general  view, 
and  in  refped.  of  its  fundamental  and  diftiagui/hing  principles^  It.ia 
that  part  of  his  philoibphy. .in. which,  he  is  reckoned^  by  fome  critics,  to 
difcover  little  or  no  inventioiit  and  to  have  fupplied  the  defe£t  of  it  only 
I^  a  profufion  of  his  logical  di(lin£Uons  ;  the  more  improperly  throwa 
out  in.  the  fubjed  of  nu>rals  than  in  any  othen  Hence  it  is  ailedged,* 
tbathi&.treatifes  of  them,  delivered  ia  three  feparate  difierutjolis^  have^t 
on  account  of  their  prolixity,  and  fince  the  tafte  of  the  fcolsdfticlitera* 
ture  has  abated,  found  few  readers,  and  ftjU  fewer  admirer s«  Thk^cri* 
ticilm,  however,  if  not. quite  imjuft,  is  certainly  not  to  be  admitted  im 
all  its  latitude.  .The  latter  part  o£  it,  indeed^  may  be  owned  a.  general 
fault:  that  runs  through  all  his  philolqphic  wprki«  ^s  to  the  want  of 
originality,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  any  remarkable  fpecimen  of  it  had 

been 
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been  afforded.  The  ground  was  pre-ocxupied,  and,  howfoevet  fruitful, 
it  bad  been  cultivated  by  able  and  fkillful  bands ;  and  to  them  had  fallen 
its  prime  and  moft  fubftantial  produce.  Invention  had  not  here  the  fame 
wide  range  as  in  phyfics.  The  great  principles  were  to  be  found  within 
fome  known  trafts,  which  might  be  enlarged,  but  could  not  be  varied. 
Yet,  it  appears  that  Ariftotle  made  a  bold  effort,  in  the  choice  of  his 
traft,  and  the  difphy  of  his  ingenuity  in  it,  to  give  his  moral  fcheme, 
as  much  as  he  could,  the  face  of  an  original  one.  For  the  fake  of  ha- 
ving this  reputation,  fome  principles  held,  by  preceding  philofophers^ 
to  be  effential  and  indifpenfible  ingredients  in  every  complete  fyftem  of 
Ethics,  were  flighted  by  him,  and  upon  others  of  finular  moment,  ai- 
though  not  excluded,  no  iirefs  was  laid.  The  ground  of  thefe  objeo* 
tions  requires  to  be  more  particularly  confidered  ;  but,  even  with  the 
allowance  of  there  being  fome  truth  in  them,  his  books  of  Ethics  may 
be  pronounced  to  contain  a  large  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  inftruc- 
tion,  efpecially  with  refpe£l  to  the  exercife  of  the  particular  virtues,  and 
the  reftridions  aad  modiiicatioiis  of  which  they  are  fufcqitible.  In  what 
relates  to  die  dividing  and  diftinguifliing  material  queftions,  and  cafes 
of  morality,  he  i$  «ot  eyxeUed,  and  perhaps  not  equalled^  by  any  ancient 
f>T  modem  p4iilofopher. 

The  moft  important  and  admiffibfe  obje^ioa  to  1ms  theory  of  Ethics 
is,  that  ft  <letaciies  moral  virtue  frooi  aU  -riews  of  man^s  connedion 
with  any  higher  iphere  of  being,  and  propcfes  not  that  of  the  foul's  im- 
mortality, even  in  the  way  of  a  probsdrie  sffgument.  Difpofed  to  con* 
tradift  Plato's  fyftem,  and  to  point  out  his  error  tn  reprefenting  human 
Tifftue  in  a  ligiht  too  abftra&ed,  and  xlepending  on  theological  contem- 
plations, be  cholb  to  coafider  it  aa  proper  to  man,  taken  ieparatdy,  and 
with  no  other  relation,  or  tye,  bi0  that  to  his  kind.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thecs, the  dfcheme  advanced  by  him  appears  to  be  rather  a  political  than 
a  moral  one,  in  wtuch  little  or  nothing  is  afcribed  to  rational  theory, 
and  iu  inflfMQoe  upon  the  mind,  but  all  morality  reiblved  into  rules  of 
prudence,  afid  its  duties  into  habiu ;  conftituted  more  by  outward  dif- 
cipUnr,  the  conftraints  of  civil  inftitution  and  penal  laws,  than  by  in- 
ternal fentiments,  or  the  dilates  of  reafon  and  philofophy.  Thus,  treat- 
ing morals,  not  as  afcience,  but  only  as  a  certain  right  ftate  of  the  hu- 

3  D  man 
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xian  mind-,  and  placing  virtue  in  the  prudent  difpofition  of  its  afiediona 
and.  paflions,  he  will  not  permit  its  name  ta  belong  to  any  perception 
©r  fenfe  of  its  intrinfic  excellence,  or  to  the  quality  of  adkions,  aloncj 
and  feparate  from  their  adual  and  habitual  performance.  He  does  not^ 
indeed,  exclude  the  mental  perception  of  the  difference  of  moral  and 
immoral  aftion,  but  aiQgns  to  the  former  the  titles  of  honeft,  £air,  and 
beneficial,  and,  to  the  latter,  the  oppoiite  ones,  of  difgracefuU  odious^ 
and  hurtful.  But  this  is  done  in  a  feeble  manner,  and  with  the  fainted 
^rokes,  as  if  it  was  fufficient,  in  a  moral  fcheme,  to  ihow  .how  virtue 
might  be  conftituted  in  man,  without  the  conception  of  it  as  an  intelli* 
gible  principle,  recognifed  and  approved  as  a  rule  of  aftion  by  rational 
beings  fuch  as  the  human^  or  without  making  any  diftindion  betweea 
the  motives  to  its  pra£tice. 

While  he  difapproves  and  cenfures  thofe  fyftems  which  trace  the  foun- 
dation of  morals  in  fpeculative  ideafr  of  the  eternal  relations  of  things^ 
and  of  their  differences,  which  cannot  bring  home  to  man  the  fenfe  o£ 
virtue,  either  as  a  duty  or  as  a  defireable  good,  he  runs,  himfelf^  into  2u 
iimilar  error,  by  declaring  virtue  to  be  neither  natural,  nor  contrary  ta 
nature,  and  that  the  inftin^ve  affeftions  being  irrational,  deferve  na 
attention  in  the  proper  eftimate  of  a  moral  principle,  which  always  im-- 
plies  the  judgment  of  reafon,  and  a  choice  of  aftion  proceeding  upon 
it.  But,  from  what  motives,  it  may  be  a(ked,  is  man  induced  to  prefers 
one  objeft  to  another,  if  he  finds  in  himfelf  an  equal  indifference  ta 
both?  Is.  reafon,  or  prudence,  fufficient  to  teach  him  the  love  of  him* 
felf,  or  of  his  fpecies,  or  of  fympathy  with  others,  when  no  natural  in^. 
clination  difpofes  him  to  be  fo  affe&ed  ?.  The  philofopher  ac^mits  the 
prevalence  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affedions,  and  delineates  their 
extenfive  and  happy  energies,  and  yft  allows  them  not  to  ftand  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues,  but  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  fame  ftrain* 
of  dodrine,  the  perfon  who  afpires  to  do  good,  andwhofe  foul  is  alive 
to  every  fentiment  of  friendfhip  and  generofity,  being  deprhred  of  the 
means,  or  opportunity  of  pradically  ezercifing,  to  the  extent  of  hit 
wiflieSj  thefe  affedions,  is  not  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  a  virtuous* 
charader.  He  muft  have,  likewife,  along  with  external  advantages,  a* 
kngtbof  Ufe>  in  order  to  he  fufficiently.  virtuous  and.happy..   Emban* 

raffed": 
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rafled  in  this  manner,  and  inconfiftent  in  his  moral  theory,  Ariftotley 
notwithftanding  his  elaborate  performance,  marked  as  it  is  with  many 
lines  of  knowledge  and  penetration,  is  not  the  author  to  whom  the 
ableft  modem  writers  on  the  fubjed  have  applied  for  inftrudion.  The 
two,  moft  diftinguiflied  with  us,  have  borrowed  their  illuftrations  of 
moral  virtue  from  Plato  *,  as  a  more  eminent,  and  purer  fountain ;  and 
the  fignal  approbation  given  .to  the  perfpicuity  and  truth  of  their  gene« 
ral  principles,  abundantly  proves  that  they  were  not  miftaken  in  their 
choice.— But  we  now  refume  the  hiftory  of  the  Academy  in  its  fecond 
ftage. 
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Of  Arcejilas^  and  the  Middle  Academy.---^  Pjrrboy  and  the  ScepHcifm 
of  the  Pyrrhonifls. — Of  Cameades^  the  Founder  of  the  New  Academy^ 
and  ibe  difference  of  his  Scepiicifm  from  that  of  Arcefilas.—^Two  other 
Academies^  called  the  Fourth  and  Fifth. 


IT  has  been  oblerved,  that  Arcefilas^  being  introduced  to  the  regency* 
of  the  Platonic  Academy,  innovated  fo  much  upon  the-do&rine  of  its 
founder,  that  it  came  to  be  called  by  a  new- name,  that  of  xhcfecond^  or 
middle  Academy^  He  was  a  native  of  £itane,  in  the  territory  of  ^olia^ 
where  a  patrimonial  eftate  enabled  him  to  live  in  more  affluence  than-^ 
was  common  amongft  philofi^hers*.  His  firft'  mafter  was  Autolychus^ 
a  mathematician,  and  his  countryman*;  He  was  next  inftru^ed  in 
mufic  by  Xanthus,  an  Athenian,  and  then,,  becoming  a  Audent  of  phi^ 
loibj^y,  under  Theophraftus,  in  the  Lycaeum,  he  was  engaged,  from  his 
intimacy  with  Crantor,  to  quit  the  Peripatetic  difciplioe  for  that  of  the 
Academy.  ^'  I  have  loft  in  him/'  faid  Theophraftus,  ^^a  youdi  remark- 
able both  for  ingenuity  and  a  ready  wit*'*'  He  had  early  made  Rheto- 
ric his  fiudy ;  and  his  brother  Maereas  would  have  perfuaded  him  to 
chufe  it  as  a  profeffion ;  but  poetry  firft,  and  efpedaUy  the  charms  of 

Homer,. 

^dogeni  Lacrt;  libt  4^  pag.  244.». 
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Homer,  and  next  bis  attachment  to  philofophy,  diverted  him  from 
that  courfe.  He  was  now  wrapt  up  in  the  ftudy  of  Plato's  writings ;  and 
when,  upon  the  death  of  Crates,  he  obtained  the  government  of  the 
fchool,  was  believed  to  be  a  votary  to  the  philofophy  of  its  founder, 
until  a  method  of  exercifing  the  fludents,  different  from  that  in  ufe, 
difcovered  his  affedlation  of  novdty.  Inftead  of  delivering  his  own  fen« 
timent  upon  any  point  or  head  of  dodrine,  and,  in  cafe  of  a  queftion 
being  put  by  a  difciple  *,  returning  an  anfwer  that  was  generally  ac« 
quiefced  in  as  fatisfadory,  he  called  upon  the  ftudents,  in  their  turns, 
to  declare  what  was  their  opinion  on  any  particular  thefis,  and  then  al- 
lowed them  to  maintain  and  defend  it,  in  oppofition  to  him,  or  to  one 
another,  by  all  the  arguments  they  could  advance.  Cicero,  himfelf  an 
Academician  profeft,  according  to  Carneades's  new  form  of  philofophi- 
£ing  in  the  Academy,  alledges,  that  Arcefilas  did  no  more  than  revive 
the  original  practice  ufed  by  Socrates  and  Plato ;  a  pofition  which  can 
only  be  imderJdood  of  occafional  difplays  of  the  DiaIe£Uc  art  by.thefe 
philofophers,  who  employed  it  not  in  the  latitude,  and  never  to  the  I(;ep« 
tical  purpofe,  to  which  Arcefilas  turned  the  difputation  of  his  fchool.  '^ 

But,  whatever  might  be  Arcefilas's  meaning  or  motive  for  thus  en- 
couraging and  promoting  the  fpirit  of  difputation,  and  unlimited  do* 
bate,  amongft'  the  ftudents  of  the  Academy,  he  foon  found  particular 
occafibn  for  the  utmoft  exertion  of  his  own:  genius '  ^and-  tafteibr  i^ilo^ 
fof)hic  conttovcrfy.  *  An  antagoiiift  appeared  ih  the  field^  who,  having^ 
been  his  TeRow  difciple  under  Polemo,  and,  froih  his- tfiore  advanced 
years,  acquainted  with  all  the  pHnciples  and  tenets  held  by  Phto,  and 
his  fucceffors,  was  alfo  diftinguithed  by  the  fubtiKty  of  his  definitions 
aiKl-axioms.  Many  of  thefe,  as  framed  by  him,  were  new,  or  had  the 
apptiarance  of  novelty.  -  Stated,  feveral  of  theiiiwere,  in  direct  .contr&« 
diction  fo  fundamental  points- of  the  Acadetnic  db^rine.  This  oippom 
nent  was  Zelao,  who  inow^etiibed  but,  in  his  thefes,  the  principles  of 

the 

j:^  Is  edim  (Socrates) tMcrrohcanday  gt^oe  tnterrogaodq^  dt^ere  fokbat  eonun  opiw 
nioiies,.4[|ui^ii$  diiTeFebat.— Quijmos,  cpjfk  a  poderioribu^  noa  cflet  rctf  ntu^,  Ar^fi*-'  , 
li^s  rcYOC<ivic ;  indituitque/  ut  il  ^ui  fe  audire  vellent  non  de  fe  quaererent,  fed  ipQ 
'^^cerent  quid  fentirent.    Quod  cum  dixifTent;  ilJe  contra;  fed  qui  audiebant,  quoad 
poterant,  defendebant  fententiam  fuam.    Cicero  de  Fmibas,  lib,  2.  initio. 
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the  Stoical  Philofophy,  vfhich  he  founded,  and  rendered  f6  famous.  It 
proceeded,  altogether,  upon  a  corporeal  theory,  and  admitted  the  being 
o£  nothing  that  was  not  body  ;  or,  at  lead,  that  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  that,  which,  having  no  parts,  was  not  a  tra&able  fubftance.  k 
was  apparent  that  this  pofition  was  fubverhve  of  Plato's  triple  worlds 
and  that  the  feniibie  one  was  only  recognifed.  -  Arcefilas,  engaging  in 
the  conteft  with  his  adverfary,  made  ufe  of  thofe  arguments  by  whidi 
Plato's  followers  proved,  that  fenfible  perceptions  afforded  no  founda* 
tion  for  real  knowledge^  and  that  they  went  no  farther  than  to  beget  an 
opinion  of  the  qualities  of  external  objeds*  As  the  controverfy  came 
to  hinge,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  credit  due  to  the  fenfes,  he  ad- 
vanced a  bolder  affertion,  and  affirmed,  that  their  teftimony  being  va* 
riable  and  contradictory,  could  never  be  relied  upon,  and  that  opinion, 
formed  upon  its  fuppofed  veracity,  muft  be  only  a  prefumptive  one,  and 
iroid  of  all  certainty.  Here  he  fupported  his  argument  by  all  thofe 
ftook  of  the  fiHacy,  and  errors  of  the  fenfes,  which  had  been  adduced- 
by  Protagoras,  ArilHppus,  and  other  fceptical  philofophers ;  the  mutable 
tone  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  their  difference  in  different  men,  the  various* 
afpe£b  of  obje&s  according  to  their  pofition^  the  oar  feen  bowed,  or 
partly  double  in  the  water,  and  the  dove's  neck,  when  turned  round  in 
the  fun's  rays,  changeable  into  a  multiplicity  of  colours  and  (hades. 

There  are,  (aid  he,  but  two  fources  (^  our  knowledge  of  external 
objects,  the  thing  which  affeds  the  fenfes,  and  the  opinion  formed  with 
rerpeCt  to  it ;  and  both  of  them  are  alike  fallible  *.  By  the  fame  ob-^ 
jeft,  the  fenfes  are  varioufly  impreffed ;  they  judge  not  what  is  true,  and' 
can  only  tranfmit  to  the  imagination  an  ambiguous  report.  What,  then, 
can  the  opinion  of  it  be  but  a  conjedure,  partaking  of  the  fame  uncer« 
tainty  ?  All  our  judgments  mud  be  reckoned  of  a  fimilar  (lamp.  Na« 
ture  has  thrown  nothing  but  obfcurity  around  us,  without  affording 
die  means,  or  time  in  life,  for  difpclling  the  cloud.  We  have  only  tha 
capacity  of  with*holding  our  affent  j  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  philofophcr 

to 

•  Quod  fi  omnia  vf/a  ejnfilnodt  dfint,  qrralia  ifti  dicont,  nt  ca  vel  {aWmt  cflc  pof- 
fcnt,  ncquccapoffct  ullajiotio  difcemcrc ;  quo  mode  aliqucm  aut  concluriffc  ali- 
quid  aut  invcniffc  diceremus.    Ciccr.  Acad.  Quaeft.  lib.  4.  ct  lib.  k  ad  fin. 
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to  do  fo,  as  well  with  refped  to  what  is  unknown  to  him,  as  what  be 
finds  to  be  falfe.  To  fay,  with  Socrates,  that  we  kntm  ibat  "joe  know  no^ 
ibingj  is  afierting  too  much.  In  every  jM'opolition^  it  is  fit  to  interpofe 
an  epocbe^  or  retention  of  aflent ;  and  we  may  fbon  find  reafbns  for  re* 
maining  undetermined  as  to  its  truth.  He  (pent  whole  days  in  ihowing 
that  various  arguments  might  be  adduced,  of  equal  weight,  to  prove  the 
truth  or  the  filfhood  of  the  moft  approved  axiom.  He  was  confidered 
as  the  reviver  of  Xenophanes's  dofbine  of  the  incomprehcnfibility  of  aH 
things ;  and  Seztus  Empiricus  ^  pronounces  him  to  have  ftood  in  am 
almoft  perfect  correfpondence  whh  the  Pyrrhonic  dHcipline.  He  had, 
however,  a  hard  ftruggle  for  reputation,  in  the  fubtilities  of  the  Dialec- 
tic, with  Zeno  f ,  to  whom  the  queftioa  being  put.  What  was  die  di- 
(lin6Uon  or  definition  of  a  true  and  of  a  £dfe  vijian^  or  of  the  percep- 
tion of  either?  the  reply  given  him  was,  that  there  could  be  ao  defii^ 
tion  of  a  true  viTum,  but  that  it  was  otherwife  perceived  than  a  faUe 
one  could  be.  But  could  not  the  one  and  the  other  aqn^ear  under  the 
fame  idea?  That  ^ifum^  anfwered  Zeno,  muft  be  fiothiag,  or  an  incQn. 
ceivable,  which  is  fuppo&d  to  refirefeBt  that  which  is  not^  in  the  laoie 
form,  with  that  which  is,  and  render  k%  peroeptioa,  at  ooc^  both  &Ue 
and  true.  Evicknt  it  was,  chat,  if  Arcefilaa  iadfted  c^n  the  force  of 
his  argument,  he  could  not  preiend  to  prove,  «ff  di^uxMre,  any  ihing  ; 
whereas  he  only  meant  to  dechu-e,  that,  geoeraUy,  19  refped  of  the  ob- 
jeds  of  feafe,  and  the  perceptions  aad  ofnaions  formed  of  them,  there 
were  fttch  equal  reafons  for  affirinatiom  aad  negadon,  tfaataffient,  either 
way,  was  always  to  be  reftrained. 

Cicero  declares  it  to  be  his . o|iiaioii  X^  thai  aot  rivaIihy>of  Zeno^ 
which  migfat  be  luljpefted,  or  obftinacy  in  arg«meot,  or  the  defire 
of  vidory  in  a  conteft  which  became  fi>  remarkably  that  was  Ar- 
cefiias's  motive  for  asgaging  in  it,  but  that  his  inducement  was,  to 
make  the  dilcovery  of  truth,  which  fo  many  of  the  philofophers  befiiM 


*  Sert.  Empiric.  PTrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 

t  Hie  Zenonem  vidiffe  acute,  aulloa  <fl*e  Tifiim,  qnod  percipi  pofiet,  fi  id  tale 
c&t  ab  CO  quod  cfi,  nt  ejafinodt  ab  es^  .qaodoMO  cfi,  tSk^oScU    Ciccr.  ibid.  lib.  4. 
X  Ibid.  lib.  J. 
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him  had  in  vain  attempted,  and  whofe  failure  might  well  excufe  his  be* 
ing  involved  in  the  doubts,  found  by  them  infeparable  from  every  fearch 
after  it.  This  may  rather  be  confidered  as  the  apology  of  a  friend,  than 
a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  procedure  of  the  firfl  difturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  Academy  * ;  efpecially  as  the  Roman  Orator,  and  Academic, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  known  allegation  againft  him,  that,  in  his  philo- 
fophlc  capacity^  he  aded  fuch  a  part  as  gave  occafion  to  Arifto's  fatyri- 
cal  verfe,  implying,  that  he  imitated  three  very  different  mafters ;  ha* 
ving  before  him  Plato,  behind  him  Pyrrho,  and  Diodorus  Cronus  in 
the  middle.  Sextus  Empiricus  repeats  the  anecdote,  with  an  explana- 
tion, which,  taken  together  with  St  Auguftine's  account  of  the  New 
Academy,  forms  the  chief  ground  and  authority  of  a  note  by  Aldobran« 
dinus,  upon  Diogenes  Laertius's  life  of  ArceGlas  f }  the  import  of  which 

IS 

*  Cictr.  ibid.  lib.  4/    Diogen.  Lacrt.  Fib.  4.    Sextos  Emph-ic.  ibt J. 

f  The  Tery  learned  annotator,  and  critic,  fupporting  his  conjedure  npon  the  av-^ 
thorities  mentioned,  alledges  that  Arcefilas  had  no  thought,  or  difpofitiony  to  pufb 
his  arguments,  about  the  inftability  and  fiuAnation  of  the  objeAs  of  fenfe,  beyond 
Plato's  doArine,  and  that  of  his  focceflfors  in  the  Academy,  with  refpeA  to  them, 
until  he  was  animated  in  the  courfe  of  his  difpute  with  Zeno.  He,  then»  not  only 
contended  with  eagemefs  for  fuperiority  over  his  antagonift,  in  the  ufe  of  the  Dia* 
leAic  weapons,  but,  finding  that  Zeno  rofe  in  reptitation,  while  he  contradh5led,  or 
diflentedy  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Academicians,  he  thought  it  expedient  %» 
throw  around  himfel^  and  them,  for  defence,  all  the  extravagancies  of  the  moft 
iceptjcal  and  fophiftical  difpuution  ;  whence  he  was  held  the  inditutor  of  a  fecond 
Academy,  that  varied  much  fiom  the  dodrine  of  Plato,  although  this  difference 
was  only  fidlitious,  in  order  to  cover  the  former  principles,  ftill  kept  up,  and  taught 
amongft  the  friends  of  the  Academy,  from  the  aflaults  of  Zeno  and  his  followers. 
In  this  way,  it  is  reckoned,  that  the  debate  about  the  fallacy  or  the  certainty  of  hf;b- 
man  perceptions  was  tranfmitted  down  to  Cameades's  time,  and,  even  then,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Academicians,  it  was  not  let  fall.  The  whole  appears  a  mod  drained 
-and  improbable  conjedure,  refting  mainly  upon  St  Augudine's  account.  The  de* 
vice  imputed  to  Arcefilas,  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the  natural  artifice  of  the 
kikfijhi  which,  by  emitting  its  dark  fluid,  interrupts  the  purfuit  of  its  enemies.  A 
pradice  fimilar  to  it  has  been,  without  doubt,  often  ufed  by  particular  men,  who 
wifbed  to  perplex,  ^hcn  they  could  not  confute,  their  opponents  in  argument ;  bat 
bow  it  could  be  made  the  refource  of  a  learned  college,  and  be  adhered  to  in  the 

3  £  changes 
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18  recited  In  the  margin.  But,  without  determining  what  credit  it  ma|r 
obtain,  we  may  here  obferve,  that,  upon  comparing  what  is  (aid  by  the 
authors  referred  to,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  Arcefilas  prevaricated  U| 
philofophy,  and,  by  the  contrariety  of  his  manner  of  treating  it,  often  rea- 
dered  it  doubtful,  as  Sextus  Empiricus  feems  to  admit,  whether  he  dog- 
matifed,  or  was  really  a  fceptic.  This  duplicity,  however,  by  no  meant 
appeared  to  be  a  trait  in  his  general  charader,  which  was  marked  with 
many  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  virtue.  Generofity,  compaifion  for  the 
unfortunate  *,  choice  in  his  friendfliips,  fcorn  of  adulation  to  the  great^ 
fet  his  difpofitions  to  it  in  a  fair  and  unfufpicious  light.  His  mailer  in 
geometry,  Hipponicus,  becoming  deranged  in  his  faculties,  was  takea 
by  him  into  his  houfe,  and  carefully  attended  to,  until  his  recovery.  He 
had,  even  when  in  healthy  the  greatefl:  afped  of  dulneis ;  and  Arcefilas 
could  not  help  faying,  that  geometry  had  flown  into  his  ever  gaping  mouib^^ 
Various  inftances  of  the  philofopher's  liberality,  and  his  indifference 
about  wealth,  are  recorded  ;  and  his  endeavours  tp  conceal  his  munifi« 
cence  teftified  his  diftafte  of  all  parade  and  oftentation  of  it.  Entering 
the  houfe  of  Ctefibius,  or,  as  Plutarch  relates  it,  of  the  famous  Appelles, 
then  in  ficknefs,  he  was  touched  with  the  figns  he  beheld  of  poverty 
added  to  it.  ^^  I  fee  nothing  here,''  faid  he,  *^  in  a  fupprefled  voice» 
but  Empedocles's  four  elements,  fire  and  water,  earth  and  aether,  ia 
conjundion.*'  He  departed }  but,  returning  foon,  he  pretended  to  adp 
juft  the  bolder  of  the  couch,  and  conveyed  underneath  it  a  purfe  of 
drachmas.     The  old  woman  in  attendance  found  it  with  wonder. 

Apellesy 

changes  of  iu  conftitaents,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived.  One  example  of  it,  aibfded ' 
l>y  an  tndividiial»  is  here  to  be  recoUeded.  Dr  Bcrkley»  in  order  to  confoond  the 
Touries  of  that  philofophy  which  had  only  quantity  for  its  objed,  denied,  and,  with 
ingenious  and  plaufible  arguments,  cndeaTonred  to  confute  every  jiroof  that  could 
be  given  of  the  exidence  of  matter,  and  left  the  Corporeaiiftf  to  feek,  in  his  ideal 
worldi  the  comroenfurations  and  proportions  of  body.  The  argument  held  by  the 
Academiciansi  againft  Zeno,  was  of  the  fame  import  with  that  mabtained  by  the 
modem  Metaphylician  againft  the  Materialifts.  Both.of  themy  ihowing  their  acettt* 
nefs  in  difproving,  by  ratiocination,  whal  they  could  not  but  believe^  ezpofed  the 
perplexities  of  reafon  itfelf, 

*  Diogen.  Lacrt.  ibid.  pag.  240. 
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Apelles^  upon  its  being  fhown  to  hiniy  fmiled,  and  faid,  this  is  one  of 
Jrcejilas^s  thefts*     On  account  of  the  many  prefents  made  by  him,  he 
was  thought  to  affeft  popularity,  although  he  intermeddled  not  with 
public  affairs.     He  accepted,  himfelf,  the  gifts  of  Eumenes,  King  of 
Pergamus,  with  whom  he  held  fome  literary  correfpondence,  but  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  any  of  Antigonus's  feafls.    His  man* 
ners,  in  private  life,  had  more  of  Ariftippus's  freedom  than  of  philofo* 
phic  rigidity :  Tet  he  was  ftridt  in  the  difcipline  of  his  fchool,  and  (harp* 
ly  aninudverted  upon  any  delinquency  of  the  (Indents.     A  pleafantry, 
however,  in  his  expref&ons,  often  foftened  to  them  the  acrimony  of  the 
rebuke.    It  alfo  accompanied  the  general  (train  of  his  eloquence,  which, 
without  being  diffufe,  was  perfuafive.   He  tedified,  by  feveral  of  his  fen- 
tences,  that  he  had  the  ready  and  apt  conception  requifite  in  them.    Be« 
ing  a(ked.  How  it  happened  that  various  difciples  paffed  from  other  fefts 
to  that  of  Epicurus,  but  none  from  the  Epicureans  to  them  ?     "  We 
know,**  faid  he,  "  that  of  men  eunuchs  may  be  made,  but  not  men  of 
eunuchs.**    He  is  reckoned  to  have  wrote  no  books,  becaufe  he  held 
no  certain  opinions.     Inftead  of  fetting  any  value  upon  the  Dial«£lic, 
his  advice  was,  that  it  Ihould  be  Ibunned  *,  as  throwing  all  things  into 
confufion.    Logicians  he  compared  to  gamefters  at  dice,  who  are  mod 
delighted  when  they  can  trick  one  another*    His  laying,  with  refped  to 
death,  was  more  quaint  than  fentimental.     ^'  Of  all  evils,*^  faid  he,  '^  it 
is  the  only  one,  which,  being  prefent,  gives  us  no  trouble  \  and  all  our 
concern  about  it  arifes  from  its  abfence.**    He  may  be  faid  to  have  out- 
witted his  own  adage;  for,  although  death  was  not  prefent,  he  exempted 
himfelf  from  the  sipprehea(ions  of  it.^    Having  drank  too  much,  he  be- 
came delirious,  and,  in  a  (hort  time,  expired.     He  flourifhed,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  about  the  120th  Olympiad,  and  died  in  the  134th,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-five. 

The  fuperintendence  of  the  Academy  was  now  aflamed  by  Lacydes, 
the  difciple  of  Arx:e(ila6 ;  and  to  him  Diogenes  Laertius  inattentively 
aicribes  the  inftitution  of  the  third,  or  new  Academy;  which,  according 
to  indubitable  authorities,  did  not  conunence  till  the  appearance  o£ 

3  £  a  Carneadcf,, 

*  Stobact  Sent.  Sermo  Si.  pag.  47a*  « 
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Carneades  •,  between  whom,  and  Arcefilas,  there  was  a  fucceffion  of 
three  Regents  in  the  middle  Academy.     But,  of  thefe  fucceffors.  Lacy- 
des,  Evander,  and  Hegefmus,  fo  little  either  important  or  cuiious  is  to 
be  narrated,  that  they  may  be  paffed  over  without  any  detail  of  their 
manners  or  tenets.     In  their  place  we  have  a  charafter  to  introduce, 
that  cannot  be  omitted,  when  now  we  are  entered  upon  the  ground  of 
the  fceptical  philofophy,  and  have  to  confider,  befide  the  progrefs  it 
made  in  the  academies  of  Athens,  other  particular  fources  of  its  growth; 
and,  as  it  may  be  accounted  to  have  had,  although  not  its  original,  yet 
a  mod  noted  exhibition  in  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  Elis.    From  him  a  name 
was  derived  to  the  feft,  which,  properly,  could  be  denominated  from  no 
leader,  or  by  any  principle  of  reafon,  or  tenet  in  philofophy  that  was* 
maintained.  A  Se^  was,  indeed,  a  defignation  as  little  applicable  to  this 
tribe  of  men,  who,  therefore,  were  called,  varioufly,  Zejeticsj  Sceptics^ 
Ephe^icSi  Aporetics ;  epithets  denoting  their  inquiry  after  truth,  their 
perfpeftives  of  it,  their  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  and,  finally,  their  remain* 
ing  doubtful  of  all  opinions.     Pyrrho's  parentage,  and  condition  in  life, 
were  too  mean  to  afford  him  the  advantage  of  education,  although  he  is 
reported  to  have  attended  fome  matters  in:  the  liberal  arts,  and  particu* 
larly  in  that  of  painting.     He  found  his  way,  however,  and  became  at- 
tached to  Anaxarchus,  a  phiiofopher  of  Abdera,  who  attended  Alezan* 
der  the  Great  in  his  Afiatic  expeditions  f .  The  leading  feature  of  Anax-^ 
archus's  philofophy  was  apathy,  or  the  repreflion  of  all  the  paflions,. 
which  is  connected  with  moderation,  or  indifference,  in  opinion.    Thefe' 
inftitutes  he  is  reckoned  to  have  learned  from  Metrodorus  of  Chios, 
who,  no  more  than  Arcefilas,  was  contented  with  Socrates's  maxim,, 
that  he  knew  nothing.     He  performed  the  office  of  Alexander's  moni** 
tor;  and,  upon  feveral  occafions,  checked  the  eruptions  of  his  vanity; 
and  pride.    Having  forgot  himfelf,  as  it  appears,  in  one  inftance,  and.' 

exprefled 
u 

*  Cicer.  Acad.  Quaed.  Jib.  4.  Cujus  {Arcefilae)  primo  non  mdmodum  probata  ; 
ratio,  quanquam  floruit  turn  acuxnine  ingenii,  turn  admirabili  quodam  lepore  di-  ,' 
cendI.-*pQll  autem  confe^a  efl  a  Carneadcy  qui  efl  qu^rtus  ab  Arcefila ;  audivit  >j| 

enim  Hegefinum,   qui  Evandrum  audierat,   Lacydis   difcipuluxn,  cum  Arcefilae 
Lacydes  fuifTct.     Scxtus  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 

f  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  9.     Ciccr.  de  Nature  Dcor.  lib.  3.  pag.  2^1. 
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exprefled  an  opinion  that  refieded  feverely  againd  Nicocreon,  King  of 
Cyprus,  the  hoftile  fpeech,  ahhough  not  followed  by  any  prejudice,  was 
refented,  and  cruelly  revenged  by  that  tyrant.  The  pbilofopher,  thrown 
by  a  ftorm  upon  the  coaft  of  Cyprus,  was  pounded  to  death  ;  while  he 
exercifed,  in  torture,  that  conftancy  of  mind,  which,  in  a  carelefs  hour, 
had  efcaped  him. 

Pyrrho  foon  fliowed  himfelf  to  be  of  a  temper  fitted  to  perfonify  fcep* 
ticifm  in  its  mod  glaring  fhapes.  Difcrediting  alike  the  teftimony  of 
che  fenfes,  the  impulfe  of  affection,  and  the  plained  dictates  of  reafon, 
be  ftrove  to  a£l,  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  like  one  who  had 
a  controverfy  with  them  alL  It  was  not  his  part,  who  believed  not  the 
reality  of  motion  in  bodies,  or  of  their  adion  upon  one  another,  and  to 
whom  every  biafs  he  found  in  himfelf  was  equal  to  another,  to  turn 
afide  from  a  precipice,  or  avoid  the  fliock  of  a  waggon  or  chariot  that 
came  in  his  way.  His  friends  *,  and  others,  in  pity  to  him,  were  often 
obliged  to  perform  tbofe  fervices  which  he  could  find  no* reafon,  in  theo- 
ry, for  doing  perfonally.  He  carried  this  behaviour,  at  leaft,  for  fome 
time,  and  when  be  was  not  liable  to  be  much  difturbed,  as  far  as  could 
conr>ft  with  any  regard  to  his  prefervation,  and  not  to  be  accounted  a 
perfon  altogether  delirious.  •Hisanfwers,  to  fuch  as  thought  he  might 
be  eafily  foiled  in  argument,  proved  his  faculty  to  be  but  weakly^com* 
Jbated  by  their  own.  "  You/-*  faid  one  f  to  him,  "  who  hold  life  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference,  why  do  you  not  die  ?'*  "  It  is,"  replied  he, 
*^  for  that  very  reafon,  and  becaufe  it  is  indifferent  to  me  to  live  or  to 
die.''  In  cafes  where  all  men  teftify  their  liking  or  diiliking,  their  ap- 
probation or  dilappr^bation,  their  praife  or  their  blame,  he  appeared  to 
be  imaffe£fced  and  infenfible.  When  he  began  a  difcourfe  before  audi- 
tors,  he  continued  it,  without  the  lead  regard  to  their  attention  or  their 
Hay.  He  feemed  to  have  to  do  with  nobody  but  himfelf;  and  to  re^ 
folve  all  the  efforts  of  hia  mind  into  that  of  maintaining  an  indecifion 
and  indifference  in  all  human  opinions  and  fentiments.  Sextus  Empl- 
j-icus  thought  it  nec^flary  to  ailign  fome  reafon  or  motive  for  his  con- 
fiant  reading  of  Homer,  independently  of  his  affenting  to  the  grammar, 

or 

*  Diogen.  Lacrt.  ibid.  f  Stobacl  Seatcnt  Senn.  12a  pag.  6of.  : 
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er  the  truth  of  the  fentiments  found  in  the  poet  *•  He  is  not  fure» 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  feeling  of  pleafure,  fuch  as  is  produced  froni 
the  rehearfals  of  Comedians,  or  from  a  dehght  in  the  poetical  tropes  and 
figures  :  For,  Pyrrho  himfelf  was  reported  to  have  exercifed  his^  genius 
in  fuch  compofitioDS,  and^  when  the  companion  of  Anaxarchus  in  IndAur^ 
to  have  addreifed  a  poem  to  Alexander,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  monarch  with  ten  thoufand  crowns*  It  was  a  queftion  more 
worthy  of  attention  to  have  inquired,  upon  what  motive -or  ground  it 
was  that  Pyrrhoy  who  confidered  the  tife  of  man  to  be,  ia  any  ftape,  a 
mafs  of  contradidory  opinions  and  affefUons,  intermixed  with  vaift 
bopeSy  smd  ineffedual  defires,  choTe,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  abftrad  hioK 
felf  from  its  ordinary  courfe,  and  foUow  a  line  of  his  own,  without  hal- 
ving an  opinion  of  it.  It  muft  have  been  abhorrence  of  error  in  fpe^ 
culatioo,  or  the  apprehended  evil  of  deceitful  affections,  or  both,  that 
difpofed  him  to  aflume  a  deportment  altogether  lingular  in  life,  and  ia 
which,  although  expofed  to  outward  perils,  he  would  not,  for  the  fllanie 
of  his  philofophy,  confefs,  that  common  experience  could  teacb  him  di- 
ftindly  what  confifted  with  his  perfonal  £ifety,  and  what  not}  when  alt 
the  conclufions  of  reafon  itfelf,  in  matters  of  fcience,  appeared  to  him: 
lame,  and  to  terminate  only  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Pyrrho,  nor  no  man  that  aded  or  moved  his  body  in  the  leaft,  could; 
confidently,  exhibit  his  hefitation  and  indifference  m  the  degree  he 
is  faid  to  have  held  them  forth  in  theory.  He  could  no  more  give  a 
reafon  why  he  made  any  ufe  of  his  limbs,  or  how  he  came  to  rely  ozt 
their  fupport,  than  why  he  diflrufted  his  eyesight  of  a  perpendicular 
rock  before  him,  or  the  effeft  of  a  heavy  body  moving  near  him^  and  in 
a  dire£kion  oppofite  to  his  own.  Appearances  of  fuch  renunciation  of 
i^e  teftimony  of  his  fenfes,  if  at  all  affumed  by  him,  can  be  underftood 
only  as  fome  popular  proofs  he  thought  fit  to  give  of  his  conformin|^ 
his  actions  to  his  theory,  which  with-held  him  from  entertaining  any 
certain  opinion  with  refpedk  to  any  thing.  Upon  what  fpecial  argumentit, 
he  grafted  Ills  univcrfal  fcepticifm,  we  are  not  diftindly  infbrmedf.  Htf^ 

either 

*  AdTerf.  Mathemat.  lib.  i.  cap.  ij.  pag.  54..-*j^4  f  IXogto^ 

Lacn.  in  Vita,  ad  fin. 
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either  compofed  no  books,  or  left  nothing  behind  htm  in  writing; 
Therefore,  Diogenes  Laertius  only  gives  fome  hints  of  the  topics  he  in- 
fifted  upon ;  but  fubjoins  to  the  account  of  his  life  a  ftate  of  the  Pyrrho* 
nic  difputations  with  the  Dogmatifts  of  every  fed,  coUe&ed  from  the 
writings  of  Hecacaeus,  Timon,  .Snefidemus,  Numenius,  Naufiphanes, 
and  others,  who  followed  what  was  called  the  Courfe  of  Pyrrho.  But 
thefe  difputations  are,  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  more  formally  arranged, 
and  enlarged  upon,  in  his  firfl:  three  books,  under  the  title  of  Pyrrho- 
nic  Suppofitions.  If  we  may  form  a  conjedure,  what  fpecial  arguments 
Pyrrho  himfelf  ufed,  and  how  far  they  partook  of  the  Dialedic  art  and 
fubtlety,  it  feems  probable,  that,  although  he  is  faid  to  have  been  un- 
commonly pointed  in  his  replies,  and  4n  fpeaking  to  the  queftion,  that 
he  dwelt  chiefly  upon  thofe  of  the  more  obvious  and  vulgar  kind^  and 
that  his  objedions  to  the  veracity  of  the  fenfes  were  thofe  fuperficial 
ones  obferved  before,  and,  weak  as  they  were,  fliil  repeated.  According 
to  fome  fragments  of  his  realbning,  his  profoundeft  argument  for  the 
uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  was  drawn  from  the  fliort  length  it 
could  go,  and  that  t^e  interior  nature  of  things  was  for  ever  ^dea 
from  our  view.  How  abfurd  and  extravagant  is  it,  faid  he,  for  us  to 
decide  upon  any  thing,  who  have  only  the  furface  of  what  it  ii  pre- 
lented  before  us  ?  Does  the  fight  of  a  few  ftones  of  a  building  enable  us 
to  judge  of  its  architedure ;  or  fome  words  make  us  underlland  the  va- 
lue and  merit  of  a  lengthened  piece  of  eloquence?  This  argument  hat 
been  a  capital  one  amongft  the  fceptics  of  every  age ;  who,  touched  with 
fome  philpfophic  fpleen,  have  always  endeavoured  to  form  this  condu- 
fion,  that,  as  we  know  not  many  things,  or  all  things,  therefore  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty.  All  fentiments  of  what  is  honeft  or  dif- 
honed,  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  faid  to  have  been  refolved  by  him  into 
pofitive  inftitutions  *;  yet  Cicero  alledges,  that  he  admiued  virtue  to  be 
a  neceflary  rule  in  life»  but  denied  that  there  was  any  natural  defire,  or 

motive 


*  Sed  alios  alio  magis,  Pyrrho»  fcilicet,  maxime ;  qui^  vlrtote  confUtuta,  nihil 
omnino  qood  appetradam  lit,  relinqoat.  De  fin.  Bon.  et  MaL  lib.  4.  This  accords 
^rith  his  reply  to  one  who  alkcd.  Why  he  talked  with  Jumfelf  2  <<  I  am  thinking  imv 
I  can  be  good." 
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motive  to  embrace  it.  According  to  Afcanius,  the  Pyrrhortic  way  of 
philofophifing,  by  a  general  doubt,  was  much  admired ;  yet  this  appro- 
bation, having  its  main  fource  in  novelty,  appears  to  have  been  of  no 
long  continuance,  or  elfe  to  have  produced  no  confiderable  effeft  ♦  ; 
fince,  whatever  Eurylochus,  and  Hecataeus,  and  even  Arifto  and  Heril- 
lus,  who  introduced  a  limitation  of  the  Pyrrhonic  doubt,  could  advance 
in  its  favour,  availed  not  to  engage  any  number  of  followers.  Nothing 
lefs  than  forming  no  opinion  about  any  thing  made  a  complete  Pyrrho- 
nift.  This  men  muft  ever  have  found  to  be  an  impoffibility;  and, 
therefore,  the  ancient  fceptics,  generally,  relinquifted  a  topic  revolted 
againft  by  human  nature ;  and  the  modern  have  not  ventured  to  revive 
it.  Arcefilas's  argument,  which  approached  the  neareft  to  it,  by  deny- 
ing a  criterion  of  truth  and  falfhood,  alfo  underwent  a  qualification  by 
Carneades,  before  his  Academic  fcepticifm,  of  the  new  cad,  attained  the 
prevalence  and  fame  afforded  to  it  by  the  affent  of  feveral  of  the  Greciaii 
wits,  and  fbme  of  the  eminent  and  literary  men  of  Rome. 

Yet,  as  the  Pyrrhonian  argumentation  found  a  patron  m  Sextus  Em-^ 
piricos,  whofe  illufive  ibphiftry  has  (till  fome  admirers,  we  fliall  enter  fi> 
for  into  the  detail  of  it,  as  may  enable  us  to  oblerve  what  fimilarity  it 
has  with  the  modem  produftions  in  the  fceptical  ftrain.  The  PyrrKo- 
nifts,  abating  fomething  of  their  founder*s  extravagance,  dtd  not  pretend 
to  be  unmoved  with  fenfible  phenomena,  or  to  be  deftitute.  of  affe£tioh$, 
and  opinions  with  refpedl  to  them.  We  yield,  feid  they,  as  other  men 
do,  to  the  influence  of  defire  and  averfion,  of  cudom  and  novelty,  and 
the  like  impreffions,  at  leaft  in  certain  degrees.  Thefe  phantafnu  are,  ih 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  obtruded  upon  us,  and  meet  with  our  com- 
pliance from  neceflJty,  and  a  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  which 
teach  us,  that  virtuous  aftion  is  a  real  good,  and  vicious  behaviour  an  evil'f,. 
But  this  conformity  is  a  fimple  a^,  in  confequence  of  the  coercive  power 
of  the  fhanfafmata^  as  they  happen  to  occupy  the  imagination,  without 
Ifae  qoeftion  being  ftated,  Whether  or  not  they  are  j  what  they  appear  to 

be;. 

*  •  Jam  cxplufae  cjeflacquc  fintcntiac  Pyrrhonis,  ArrHonis,  Herilli — qui  In  re&at 
'  iif,  in  quibns  nihil,  quod  non  aut  hon^fhim  atit  turpe  (it,  negant  eQe  ullam  caufaiPn, 
cur  aliudalii  anteponatuxa  \  Sext.  Empiric.  Hjpotyp.  lib.  i.  cap.  \u  . 
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be ;  or  any  opinion  or  judgment  being  formed  with  refpcct  to  them. 
Tliat  there  are  fuch,  and  luch  phenomena,  we  allow  j  but  all  aflertions 
relative  to  them,  in  vihich  reafoning  is  concerned,  are  rejefted  by  us  as 
totally  uncertain,  or  h  problematical,  that  the  arguments  for  them  may 
be  always  fubverted  by  others  of  equal  force.  Here,  befide  taking  no- 
tice of  the  abfurdity  of  complying  with  impreflions  without  any  judg- 
ment about  them,  ic  is  to  be  alked.  Whether  the  human  mind  is  not 
naturally,  and  as  cogently,  induced  to  aflent  to  the  truth  of  certain  pro- 
pofitions,  as  the  imagination  can  be  to  yield  to  the  appearances  of  things? 
and,  farther.  Why  the  mind  fhould  hefitate  more  in  forming  a  fpecula* 
tive  opinion,  that,  in  its  nature,  may  be  neither  good  or  ill,  than  in  Tub- 
mitting  to  the  conftraint  of  objedls,  that  prefent  the  one,  or  the  other, 
or  both  ?  It  is  not,  furely,  of  more  importance  in  life,  what  abftrad  no- 
tions men  "conceive,  than  in  what  manner,  and  from  what  motives,  they 
are  to  act ;  and,  therefore,  it  mud  be  mere  obftinacy  to  pretend,  that 
the  former  require  from  them  hefitation,  fcrutiny,  and  difcuffion,  which 
may  be  difpenfed  with  in  the  latter. 

It  was  a  preliminary  queftion,  juftly  put  to  the  Pyrrhonifts  by  their 
adverfaries.  How  do  you,  who  deny  that  any  thing  can  be  comprehend- 
ed as  true,  pretend  to  urge  a  true  objedion  to  our  aflertions  ?  In  anfwer 
to  this,  it  was  faid,  that  the  Dogmatifts  ought  to  explain  what  they 
meant  by  comprehenfion ;  fince  it  might  be  taken  either  fimply,  for 
underftanding  any  pofition  in  difcourfe,  without  affirming  the  beings  or 
not  being,  of  the  things  referred  to;  or  it  may  mean,  befide  barely  con- 
ceiving what  the  aflfertion  implies,  the  admitting  the  exiftence  of  the 
things  in  queftion.  In  the  former  fenfe,  the  Sceptics  hold  themfelves 
not  excluded  from  comprehenfion ;  but  the  other  meaning  of  it  they 
left  to  be  afcertained  by  the  Dogmatifts,  who,  as  they  prefumed  to  hav^ 
fuch  knowledge  of  the  being  and  nature  of  things,  that  they  could  imme- 
diately advance  alTertions  with  refped  to  them,  might  be  reckoned  to  have 
finiflied  their  inquiries ;  which,  yet,  may  be  found  fo  loofe  and  inaccu- 
rate, that  the  Sceptics  chofe  to  begin  their  doubts  with  what  are  called 
their  mod  evident  pofitions.  But  this  anfwer  of  the  Sceptics  was  evi- 
dently an  infufficient  and  evafive  one.  For,  although  they  faid  that  they 
oppofed  no  affirmations,  but  only  their  doubts,  to  the  ibe/es  of  the  Dog- 

3  F  matiftis. 
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tnatidfs,  yet  thisfe  doubtt  mufl:  hanre:refpe£ked  fome  obje£k  of  feafe  or 
reafon, 'capable  ofvbeing  proved  to  exift,  or  not  to  exift,  to  be  tFuey  or 
to^beialfe^  otherwife  they  muft  hare  entertained  doubts  and  difficulties 
about  nclthing. 

ThePyrrhonifts,  however,  irere  not  aihamed  to  incur  tliiBipalpabIeitt« 
tility,  ^and  to  declare  both  fenfible  and  intelligible  things  to  be  alflu  in- 
comprehenfible.  To  fubv«rt  the 'credibility  of  the  fenfes,  /uncommon 
places,  or  reafons  of  fufpending  taflent,  were  delivered  by  them$  the 
ivhole  aliuddleof  sffguments;  ifbme  infignifioant,  fome  fpeQious,  fomc 
grounded  on  appearances,  fomde  fiditious,  :a[nd:fome  confifbeat  together, 
and  others  not;  and  the  whdle  of  (hem  intended ^orprove,  incontra- 
didion'td  the  ihftindivedifpii^fitionsof  mankind,  that  the  dnformation 
of  the  fetifes,  liable  a^  they  were  to  -fome  deceptions,  >«pas  to  Ibe  c»dited 
in  nothing;  fGrr,'byti  (hottand  defultory^ni^umedt,  >feid^they,  tfae.phe- 
nokirena  perceived  by  them  are  either  all  true,  or'alUfalfe^  btit:fomerof 
them  arefottnd  to  be  falfe;  therefore,  ^none  of  them  con'be  provisd'tD 
be  true:  And,  why  not  as  well  conclude,  tliat,  if  fome*of*tbem  befoimd 
to  be  true,  Hbne  of  ibsm  can  beheld  to  be^Cilfef 

As  ihe  bbjei^  perceived  is  onre  thing,  the  perception  of  it  another,  and 
what  is  intelligible  ibotlt  it  a' third, 'it  was  contended  ^by  them,  tiiatcbefe 
icfaree  things  could  not  be'broujghc'into  eonneftion,  or  joined  together 
in  the  proof  df  any  tnith.  And,  #hiit  was  tnore  evident  tban,'fiippofing 
the  faculties  of  perception,  judgment,  andteaibn,  ibimd^in  the  ^mnsui 
conftitution,  to  be  incdhereiit, « or  taken  fepanit^y,  that  :man  could  not 
be  thetational  creature  he  is?  yet,  upon  this  moft  deplorable  argument, 
which  teslrs  aftlnder  all  nature,  vifibleand  invifible,  the  lineof  the  Dia^ 
leiftic  is  lengthened  out,  to  prove- that  (he  'fenfible  percq>tion  aflumcil 
finely,  and  the  image  in  the  j^antafia,  by  itfelf,  and  the  retionalifaculty, 
without  having  referenceto'either  of  them,  nothing  can:be  condutted* 
'i^dw  wonderful,  indedd,  ^wouM  it  be  if  any  conclufion  could  fiiUowf. 
Wh^n  thePyrrhoniftsalledged  that  our  perceptions  could  be  uccounficd 
nothing  more  than  certain  affedions  of  the  phantafia,  which,  forouglK 
we  knew  to  the  cdntrary,  might  be  chimerical,  vain,  and  relative 'to  no- 
thing external ;  they  may  be  reckoned  to  have  led  the  way  to* the  ratio- 
cination ufed  by  the  author  df  iXi^/cheme  of  ibe  ideal  world,  whofe  capital 

argument 
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argument  is,  that  we  perceiAr«»  and  can  be  confcioiis  of  nothing  but  our 
owa  fenfations^  whichi  have  exiftence  by  th/sii  beiog  perceived;  and» 
tfaerefiare,  all  objpfts.  nmft  be  ideal,,  and  only  found  ia  the  mind^  9e^ 
tween  die  two  argomeats  tbme  was  this  diSereace :  As.  the  £ollow<« 
ers  of  Pyrriio  aflerted  nothing,  the  poffibl^  eici(lenc&  of  eictemal  oh« 
jeds  was.  not  deaied  byr  tbeio!  i  akbougb;  ibey  impugned  every  evi* 
denee  o£  it :  But  Dc  Berkley  puAted  his  afguneofc  fo  far  as  tp  aflfett, 
that  the  e^dfteace  o£  the  material  world  was  an  impoflibility.  How  he 
held  dtat  to  be  isipeifible  which  implies  no  inconfifteocy  in  the  coacep- 
tioa,  aftd»  whether  illttfiye  or  not,  is  thought^  by  us,,  to  be  perceived^  i& 
a  point  im  Us^  metaphyseal  ceafoBing^  thai  remains  to  be  explained  b]f 
the  admirers  of  his  iaventioa^  and  acutea^fs  in  ai^gumenla&Qi^. 

1  here  is,  likewife,  a  fimikurity  ia  the  arguments  employed  by  the  an- 
cient and  modern  fceptica  ^9  to  difprove  any  proper  or  inteUigible  con- 
ception of  caufiea  o|  things^,  iriiether  corporeal  or  incorporeal  i  and»  by 
difputations  upon  this  bead,  to  throw  iato  perplexity  not  oaly  pbyfical 
priocipless  but  all  adequace  gvoimda  of  moral  leafomag.  By  tbe  fbr- 
mer,  the  ambiguity  of  die  queftioa  ia  dated  in  die  following  maaner : 
It  may  be  atledgcd,  iirft,  that  tbert  is  a  canfe;  otherwsfe>  no  account 
can  be  given  whence  come  aagmwsations^  and  diminutions,  genera 
tions,  aad  cornsptieM,  or  tbe  eftsfts  of  motioa,  as  they  are  feea  botjs: 
in  corporeal  and  mental  agency ;  and,  together  with  them,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  world.  AH  thafe  pbeaomena  muft  be  unintelligible, 
withom  the  fuppofition  of  feme  eaufe :  For,  if  none  of  them  be  in  their 
nature  what  tbey  appear,  we  muft  fity,  at  leaft,  that,  from  feme  caufe 
or  other,  they  feem,  plainly,  to  us,  to  be  what  ia  reality  they  are  not. 
Befides,  if  no  caufe  intervened,  aH  generations  of  things  would  be  acci- 
dental aad  promikuous,  and  a  flrange  confufion  of  them,  fuch  as  may 
be  eafily  imagined,  would  t^e  place  in  nature.  But,  in  oppofition  to 
ihefe  probable  reafons  for  the  eziftence  of  a  caufe,  others  may  be  aU 
hdged  of  equal  force ;  aad  an  obvious  one  arifes  from  this  confidera- 
tion,  that,  every  caufe  being  a  relative,  and  having  a  reference  to  a  par> 
ricular  effeft,  it  can  never  be  underftood  feparately,  but  always  in  eon- 

3  F  a  jundion^ 
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jan£Hon  with  the  event  produced  by  it.  The  effeC:  muft  alfo  be  com- 
prehended by  us,  before  we  can  affirm  that  it  has  had  this,  or  that,  fpe- 
cial  caufe,  and  not  another ;  but,  fincc  the  two,  in  order  to  be  underw 
ftood,  mnft  be  taken  together,  the  knowledge  of  both  comes  to  fall  un- 
der  the  falfe  reafoning  of  the  alternate  commonplace;  and  we  may  as  wcU 
prove  the  exiftence  of  the  caufe  by  the  effed,  as  that  of  the  effed  by  the 
caufe.  But,  notwithftanding  a  ^Either  be  a  relative  idea,  and  conjoined  vrith 
another,  we  do  not,  therefore,  conceive,  or  fay,  according  to  this  dialedic 
inference,  that  the  two  ideas  of  a  Btther,  and  a  fon,  may  be  recipro- 
cated,  and  the  one  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  other.  Their  conneflioa 
dx>es  not  render  them  indiftinguifhable,  nor  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  one  miftaken,  or  confounded  with  the  other.  No  more  does  any 
one,  who  underftands  the  terms  of  caufe  and  effect,  a(k  which  of  them 
has  the  priority,  or  imagines,  on  account  of  their  having  a  conneded  ex- 
iftence,  that  the  order  of  that  exiftence  may  be  tranfpofed.  If  a  meta* 
phyfician,  diving  deep  into  the  abyfs  of  his  admired  Icience,  fhould  doubt, 
whether  they  may  not  co-exift,  he  muft  be  left  to  explore,  in  his  perplexed 
conception,  how  a  thing  may  begin  to  be,  and  become,  at  once,  caufe  and 
efled.  In  the  reafoning  of  the  modem  fceptics,  the  Pyrrhonian  argu* 
ment  is  adopted ;  but  has  been  caft,  as  it  is  thought,  into  a  mpre  advan- 
tageous form.  It  is  contended,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  or  of 
necejfary  connexion  betwixt  what  we  call  a  caufe  and  its  effed ;  and  that 
this  ignorance,  only  covered  with  a  flight  deception,  hangs  upon  all  our 
reafonings,  both  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  kind.  Thus,  while  we  fee 
nothing  more  in  the  operations  of  nature,  but  that  one  thing  follows  an- 
other, we  pronounce,  without  knowing  bow  or  'u;by^  that  this  is  the 
caufe,  and  that  the  effefi.  In  like  manner,  when  we  reafon  about  human 
adions,  we  infer,  that  a  certain  meafure  of  conftancy  obtains  in  men's  dif« 
pofitions  and  affedions,  and  alfo  in  their  tendency,  when  exercifed,  to  ac- 
complifli  fpecial  purpofes ;  and  this  connexion  is  formed  in  confequence 
of  particular  appearances  of  fuch  confiftency,  obferved  by  us  in  the  ac- 
tions and  events  of  human  life :  Tet,  fay  they,  a  fmgle  inftance,  or  an* 
other  added  to  it,  is  not  fufficient  to  lead  us  to  this  inference.  It  is  re* 
quifite,  in  order  to  it,  that  we  have  the  experience  of  a  number  of  them« 
But  what  do  we  difcern  in  many  inftances,  more  than  in  one,  to  make 

us 
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Us  conclude,  that  fuch  an  event  will  be  neceffarily  produftive  of  another 
of  a  fpecial  kind  ?  We  fee  not,  and  know  not,  what  power  or  influence 
is  generated  in  the  one  cafe,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other ;  and,  there- 
fore,  what,  in  phyfical  and  moral  objefts,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  necefiary 
conneftion  of  two  events,  and  fuch  as  that  of  the  one  producing  the  other^ 
ought  to  be.refolved  into  » feeling  of  the  imagination,  arifing  from  ha- 
bit,  or  the  mind's  aptitude  to  pafs  from  one  idea  to  a  fecond,  not  aecef* 
farily  connected,  but  ufuaily  conjoined  with  it. 

The  Pyrrhonifts  faid,  that  the  fenfes,  not  difcovering  to  us  the  nature 
of  objedks,  make  nothing  known ;  and  the  modern  argument  refts  upon 
the  fame  foundation.  Our  ignorance  of  the  conftitution  of  fubftances, 
and  our  acquiring  moral  knowledge  by  gradual  experience,  is  infifted 
upon  as  a  fiifficient  reafon  why  we  cannot  diftinguifh  caufes  and  effeds. 
But,  fenfible  as  we  are  that  we  know  that  we  do  not  know  many  things^  is 
our  ignorance  to  be  held  as  a  proof  that  caufes  and  effects  do  not  exift  in 
the  world  ?  This  would  be  the  ftrangeft  of  all  logical  conclufions;  and  yet 
it  is  that  to  which  the  fceptical  argument  plainly  tends.  Not  having  om- 
nifcience,  we  know  nothing,  is  its  manifeft  refult»  Its  improved  form, 
although  fuggefted  by  a  diftinguiflied  metaphyfical  reafoner,  does  not  dif. 
cover  much  of  the  author's  ingenuity  *.  The  argument,  more  drained 
than  fpecious,  cannot  obtain  credit ;  fupported  as  it  is  by  the  arbitrary 
affertion,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  ^  or  neceffary  connexion  of  caufe 
and  effed ;  when  a  clear  and  diftinft  fource  of  it  appears  in  the  ability 
men  find  in  themfelves  of  moving  their  bodies  at  pleafure,  and  alfo  from 
the  faculty  of  exciting  new  and  different  conceptions  in  their  minds. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  idea  fo  early,  and  conftantly  impreffed  upon  us, 
than  that  we  are,  ourfelves,  the  caufes  of  events  \  and  it  feems  to  be, 
from  a  corifcioufnefs  of  this  power,  that,  upon  beholding  a  change  made 
in  the  appearances  of  bodies  around  us,  as  of  fnow  melted  by  the  fun's 
rays,  or  of  metal  by  the  fire,  we  naturally,  and  with  a  kind  of  affurance, 
confider  the  body,  which,  acceding  to  another,  is  not  changed,  while  an 
apparent  alteration  takes  place  in  the  latter,  to  be  the  caufe  of  a  new 
phenomenon,  or  of  a  vifible  effeft.  Hence  the  human  mind  acquires 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  fome  fubftances  to  operate  upon  others,  although, 

for 
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lor  a  time,  it  no  more  thinks  by  what  means  this  is^  clone,  than  how^ 
in  conCbquence  of  its  wiU^  motions  are  effe&uated  in*  its-  own,  and  other 
bodies.  The  notion,  however,  of  a  certain  and  neceflary  connexion  ia^ 
entertained,  until,  excited  by  more  mature  reffeftions  upon  the  pheno- 
mena obferved  by  it,  the  mind,  curious  of  knowledge,  is  induced  to 
confider  whac  that  power,  of  which  it  has  a  gjeneral  idea,,  may  be,  in 
particular  inftances,  and  how  it  caa  be  conceived  to  carry  its  influence 
to  the  effed  produced.  Foiled,,  often,  in  making  the  defired  difcovery^ 
it  does  not,  there£3re,  quit  its  original  conception,  that  there  is  an  energf 
derived  from  the  conceived  power ;  and,  inftead  of  imagining  it  not  to 
exiit,  becaufe^  in  many  cafes,  it  cannot  be  traced,  the  mind  eagerly  pur* 
flies  rhe  mveitigadon ;  and  not  only  endeavours  to  diftinguiil^  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,,  caufes  and  effe£b,.  but  to  form  probable  hypo» 
th^ies  with  relpedl  to  the  different  powers  of  caufes,  and  how  they  may 
be  reckoned  to  operate,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  In  the 
k>ofe  tranfition  of  their  ideas  from  one  objefl  to  another,  even  the  moflt 
vulgar  minds  do  not  reft,,  without  diftinguifhing  fuch  of  them  as  are  re- 
latives, and  which  they  conceive  to  be,  in  a  certain  manner,  infeparabl^p* 
conneded ;  while^  to  the  more  enlightened  views  of  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion, luch  a  feries  of  caufes  and  effeds  is  apparent,  as  teftifles  a  regular 
and  fixed  conlUtutioa  of  them  in  nature }  and,  confequently,  demoa- 
flrates  the  exiftence  of  an  original  and  (upreme  caufe»  the  ordamer  and 
difpofer  of  fubordinate  caufes  and  effe£kSy  according  to  a  general  and 
intelligible  fyftem  of  them. 

Here  fiSHxie  notice  might  be  taken  of  the  fatirical  performance  called 
the  5r//i>  wtach  the  Sceptics  extolled  as  a  capital  chaftiiement  of  the 
Dogmatifts.  It  bad,  however,  too  much  of  the  grofs  invedive  to  de- 
ierve  commendation  ^*  Timon,  a  Fhliafian,  who,  befide  latires,  wrote 
a  number  of  tragic  and  comic  pieces,  was  its  author.  His  charader^ 
l&e  tbafi  of  his  &7tt, .  was  an  irregular  one,  but  not  defpicable,  or  def- 
titute  of  fs>me  phik>fiDphiGaL  Bieril.  But,  without  further  infifting  up- 
en  the  value  of  the  work,  often  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  f ,  we  fiiaU: 
conclude  the  argiMaentation  of  the  Fyrrhonifts,  with  obferving,  fronv 
tbat  andior^  tktt  its  whole  eSed  was  vnderftood  to  be  like  that  of  m- 

tbartks. 

^  8txCa»  ILwgmc  liW  &  p«g.  3.1^  f  En  Viu»  lib.  9. 
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ibartics  in  medicine;  which,  having  removed  all  redundant  humours  of 
•the  body^  at  laft  throw  off  tthemfelves.  This  is.alfo  confeflfed  by  their 
modem  followers ;  and  what  elfcs  but  fuch  contradtdion,  can  be  fup* 
jiofed  the  confequence  of  jcndeap^ouriog  to  fubvertireafon  by  rational  ar- 
guments ? 

I^rrho  may  be  reckoned  to  have  preceded  Arcefilas  by  almoft  forty 
jears;  and,  before  the  middU  Academy  was  changed  into  the  new^  \\y 
Garneadfls^^acGeffion  to  the^regency,  it  may  be  computed  that  near  a  cen* 
tury^intecvaned.  About  .the  laft^of  .thefe  peviods,  however,  there  is  a 
^eat  conteft  amoQgft  ^the  Chronologifts ;  and  a  palpable  error  is  fup- 
•pdCod  to  have  crept  into  Diogenes  JLaertius's  text  ^ ;  where,  ppon  ApoU 
lodorus^  authority,  the  i6ad^01yn|piadis.aifigned  for  the  time  of  Car- 
Jieades :s  death,  which  ought  to  be  accounted  that  of  his  birth  f .  That 
iuchiajchtonologicBl  diflEiculcy  (hould  occur,  is  the  morerfurprifing,  up- 
^anreonfideriqg,  that  the  time. of  his  ^ourifliing  is  marked  btythe  known 
event  of^his  coming  from. Athens  to^Rome,  in  the  quality  of  an  ambaf* 
fador.l*  But  the  diiagreement.of  the  Roman  authors  about  the  time 
of  this  embaffy  has  rendered  it. a  controvertible  .point ;  < while,  by  fome 
of  thent,  the  ev^nt  is  pbused.foon  zStet  the  .fecond  Punic  war,  and  by 
others  at  !the  end  of  thethird,}  which.makes.a  difference  of  at.  lead  fifty 
years,  according  to  \the  Jtoman  Calendar. §^  Geero'^rdate  of  the  em« 
ba%,  which  nearly  agrees  with  tiiat  of  Paulanias,  appears  the  moft  pro- 
bable. He  fixes  it  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Publius  Scipio,  and  Marcus 
Maroellus ;  the  former  being  underftood  .to  be  that  Scipio  who  de- 
ftroyed  Carthage  in  the  j^th,  or  the  6o3d9  year  of  the  building  of 
Rome. 

Carneades  was. a  native.of  Cytene.in  Africa;  .but  being  educated  at 
Athens,  and  affording  .various  proofs  of.  his.  progrefs  in.philolbphic  ftudy, 
he  was  chofen  to  fiicceedHegefmus  in  the  Academic  School.  The  dif- 
putes  amongfl:  the  different  lefts  of  .philofopherq,  jefpecially.  the  more 
eminent  ones,  of  the  Lyceum,  of.the.Porch,  and  of  the  Garden,  were 

now 


*  In  Vita  Carnead*  f  Cicer.  de.Oratote,  Kb.  2.  p.  154  ;  etllb.  5. 

pag.  1 97.  X  Aulus  Gdlitts»  lib.j.  cap.  14.  $  De  Claris 

Orator,  pag.  asi.    Paofan.  Achaicisi  lib.  7.  pag.  418^ 
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now  carried  on  to  the  greateft  height,  which  proved  an  encouragement 
to  the  difciples  of  the  middle  Academy  to  Infift  upon  the  uncertainty  of  aifl 
human  knoivledge.  After  its  utmoft  eflForts  are  tried,  faid  they,  what  is 
the  fuccefs  of  them  ?  Oppofite  tenets,  and  controverted  opinions,  are  then* 
only  confequence.  Why,  then,  not  hold  all  pretenfions  to  fcientific  know- 
ledge a  fallacy,  or  delufion  of  the  mind  ?  Carneades,  diftinguiflied  as  he 
was  for  eloquence,  faw,  that  a  fuperior  fame  might  be  acquired  by  ex- 
cellence in  contrpverflal  reafoning.  To  be  ready  and  alert  in  this  fisicul- 
ty  *,  he  abftained  from  all  feafts,  and  even  negleded  his  common  meals; 
and,  when  he  was  to  difpute  with  an  opponent  fo  able  as  Chryfippus,  he 
fometimcs  prepared  himfelf  by  phyfical  evacuations  f .  Cicero  highly 
extols  his  powers  of  elocution ;  and  reprefents  his  voluble,  and  copious 
expreiTion,  as  alike  efficacious  to  command  afient,  or  to  overthrow  ob- 
jeftions,  to  whatever  he  propofed.  His  voice  was  fonorous,  and  he  ex- 
tended it  with  freedom.  One  day  the  Gymnqfiarcb  thought  proper  to 
requefl  him  to  lower  his  tone |.  "Give  me  then,**  faid  he,  "  a  meafure 
for  my  voice.**  "  That,**  replied  the  other,  **  you  have  already  in  thofe 
who  hear  you/*  Although  not  unfertile  in  fharp  replies,  he  often  chofe 
to  ufe  the  pleafantry  of  his  wit  againft  the  Stoics,  He  confidered  them 
to  be  acceflbries  to  his  reputation ;  as  he  believed  he  could  vanquifh 
them  in  many  diialedical  arguments.  **  Without  Oiryfippus,  and  other 
difciples  of  the  Porch,  my  fame,**'  faid  he,  *'  would  have  been  nothing.** 
Tet,  as  Arcefilas  had  done  before  him,  he  is  reported  to  have  fpoke 
fcornfully  of  the  Dialectic  art  §.  "  The  fifh  called  Polypus,  when  its 
claws  are  too  much  lengthened  out,  bites  them  off.  So,**  he  faid,  "  Lo- 
gicians, exceeding  in  fubtleties,  confuted  their  own  arguments.**  Thus, 
while  the  Academics  arrogated  credit  to  themfelves  on  account  of  their 
faculty  in  argument,  they  were  not  afhamed  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

It  was  when  this  abufe  of  reafon,  and  redundance  of  wit,  prevaile4  in 
Athens,  that,  to  implore  the  releafe  from  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents^ 
incurred  by  her  citizens,  for  pillaging  the  town  of  Oropus,  a  deputation ' 

of 


♦  Diogcn.  Laert.  lib.  4.  pag.  264.  t  Dc  Oratorc,  lib.  2.  pag.,  1 54. ; 

ibid.  lib.  3.  pag.  187.  %  Valerius  Maxim,  lib.  8.  cap.  7.  f  Stobaci; 

Scrmo  8 1.  foL  edit.  pag.  47 j. 
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of  three  of  her  eminent  philofophers,  Diogenes  the  Stoic»  Gricolaui  the 
Peripatetic,  and  Carneades  the  Academic,  was  fent  to  Rome  i.  Cicero 
makes  it  an  argument  that  fome  tafte  of  literature  mud  have  then  ob- 
tained among  his  countrymen ;  becaufe  fuch  learned  folicitors  were  put 
npon  this  commiifion  to  the  Senate.  But  the  Romans  of  that  age,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  of  the  younger  fenators,  mod  probably  underftood 
not  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  name  or  profeiEon  of  a  philorv)p!ier. 
The  Athenian  deputies,  however,  wanted  no  more  than  to  be  heard,  -.ni 
underftood  in  their  own  language,  in  order  to  excite  admiration  of  thci: 
oratorial  talents.  Upon  being  admitted  to  fpeak  in  the  Senate  ho ufe, 
the  impreffion  their  elocution  made  was  vifible.  The  young  nobility 
Socked  after  them,  to  be  repeatedly  entertained  with  what  was  no  lefs 
furprifmg  than  agreeable.  Carneades,  whofe  oratory  was  mod  attrac- 
tive f ,  chofe  one  day  to  make  the  principle  of  jufticef  his  fubjed,  and 
fupported  it  by  a  train  of  foiid  reafoning ;  but,  what  aftonilhed  all  his 
hearers,  upon  the  next,  he,  with  equal  ability^  as  it  feemed,  difproved 
the  whole  of  the  arguments  he  had  ufed.  This  refinement  in  reafoning 
was  a  novelty  to  the  fimple  Romans ;  and  Cato,  the  Cenfor,  thought 
one  fpecimen  of  it  more  than  enough  to  be  heard  by  them.  ^*  It  is 
time,*'  faid  he,  *^  for  us  to  fend  home  thofe  Greeks,  with  their  verfatile 
eloquence.  Let  them  teach  it  in  tlieir  Ichoois ;  but  the  youth  of  Rome 
arc  not  to  be  expofed  to  its  Cbdudion.''  The  objefts  of  the  common- 
wealth required,  indeed,  a  very  different  difcipline. 

In  the  ^^tf^/bnjrinftituted  by  Carneades,  the  fcepticifm  which  Arccdlas 
had  introduced,  received  fome  mitigation.  Slight,  indeed,  it  was,  and 
but  inconfiderable,  in  refpe£t  of  the  Dialedic  argumentation,  or  the  af. 
fient  to  be  given  to  fpeculative  propofitions ;  which  Carneades  red  rained 
almod  in  the  fame  degree  which  Arcedlas  had  done,  and  upon  reafons 
fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  by  him  |.  According  to  Sextus  Empiricus's  ac- 
count of  Gameades*s  ratiocination,  he  found  not,  either  in  the  fenfes,  or 
the  phantafia,  or  the  rational  faculty,  or  in  then-  combination,  an  ability 
equal  to  the  difcernment  of  truth.    Our  perceptions,  /aid  he,  condituce 

3  G  uot 

•  P^nianiasi  ibid.  f  Aulas  GcBias.    Phitarcli.  ia  Vka  Catoais 

Majoris.  %  Advtrfbs  llilbcBi.  lib.  7.  pag.  %6f. 
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net  a  diftinQ  judgment,  but  only  a  common  pbaniafia  of  things ;  which, 
akhough  it  be  the  guide  of  all  animals  in  the  knowledge  they  have^  and 
may  be  called  their  Ugbty  enables  them  not  to  make  the  proper  difcove- 
vf  of  objefts.  From  its  deficiency,  and  unfteadinefs,  the  fame  things 
appear  to  us  in  different  fliapes,  and .  thofe  that  are  different  to  have  fi^ 
milarity.  Such  vague  perception  cannot  be  deemed  a  true  one ;  nor 
can  the  wife  man  affent  to  it  as  fuch.  Does  he  then  form  an  opinion 
about  any  thing  *,  without  having  an  adequate  perception  of  it  ?  He 
may ;  becaufe  he  will  be  fenlible  that  he  does  no  more  than  barely  i^- 
niate ;  and  that  things  falfe  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe  that  are  true,  that 
no  criterion  fufScient  to  difcriminate  them  can  be  found.  The  only  cre- 
dit, then,  which  the  fenfes,  or  the  phantafia,  can  claim,  muft  be  of  an 
imperfed  and  doubtful  kind ;  and  whatever  they  reprefent  to  us  can  be 
affented  to  no  further  than  as  being  pr$bablej  or  improbable  f •  To  ad- 
mit nothing,  in  fpeculation,  to  be  probable,  feems  to  be  repugnant  ta 
the  affections  of  nature  itfelf ;  and  not  to  comply  with  verifimilitndes, 
as  they  may  be  difcovered  in  matters  concerning  common  life,  would 
be  a  revolt  from  the  human  ftate  \.  The  wife  man,  therefore,  is,  in  a 
manner,  difpofed  to  allow  them  a  meafure  of  credibility.  In  this  con- 
ceflion  of  a  probable  opinion  that  might  be  entertained  and  followed,,* 
about  a  true  or  falfe  perception,  the  difference  of  the  new  Academy 
from  the  middle  one  chiefly  confided ;  but  it  was  not  nnderftood  to  be 
the  concefHon  of  fuch  a  judgment  of  what  was  true,  in  the  obje£U  of 
knfe,  or  imagination,  as  would  afford  ground  for  pofitive  and  incon* 
teftible  affertions  with  refped  to  thenu  It  was  even  confefled  by  Qito* 
machus,  the  friend  and  affociate  of  Carneades,  that  he  never  could  un- 
derfland  what  opinion  that  philolbpher  held,  as  a  probable  one,  aboot 

anj 

*  Sed  ut  ilia  babet  (Camsades)  probabHiai  non  percdpta,  fie  hoc  ipfum,  mUlpofi 
fcrcipL  Nam,  fi  in  lioc  baberet  cognitionis  notani»  eadem  uteretar  in  caeteris ;  Cic 
AcacL  Quaeft.  lib.  4.  pag.  31.  Ibid.  pag.  25.  Licebat  enim  nihil  percipere,  et 
tamen  opinari ;  quod  a  Carneade  dicitor  probatum. 

f  Etenlm  is  quoque*  qui  a  vobu  fapient'  indacitur,  nulu  fequitur  probabilia, 
mon  comprchenfa,  neque  percepta,  neqne  afleniki  fed  probabilia  veri;  qaae,  nifii 
probety  omnis  vita  toUatnr ;  ibkL 

X  EtenixD  contra  natm^m  effet,  fi  ptobabile  iiQiil'eflet;  ibuL 
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any  .thing ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that,  in  his  argumentations  with  the 
Stoic8»  and  other  adverlaries,  he  maintained,  that  nothing  could  be  truly 
perceived,  or,  in  reafon,  comprehended.  Tet,  to  authorife  the  direc- 
tion of  human  life,  according  to  fome  rules  of  reafon  and  morality,  he 
diftinguifhed  what  he  called  an  emphatic^  or  probable  phaniafia  of  things, 
from  an  apempbaiic  or  improbable  one.  What  was  underftood  by  thefe 
two  conditions  of  the  human  mind  *,  ISextus  Empiricus  has  minutely 
dated }  and  how  the  phantafia  may  be  di/lraSed^  or  undiftra^led^  lefs  or 
more  attentive  to  its  objeds,  adive  in  the  furvey  of  them  as  particulars, 
and  colledive  of  the  cleared  judgment  of  them,  by  a  circumcurrency 
over  their  whole  evidence.  But,  in  place  of  this  abfurd  and  unintel- 
ligible account  of  the  imagination  performing  the  work  of  reafon,  and^ 
after  all  it  is  fuppofed  to  do,  acquitting  itfelf  in  the  lamed  manner ;  we 
ihail  here  bring  into  view  what  has  a  more  fplendid  appearance,  the 
didinguiihed  ejfay  of  the  Roman  Orator,  and  Academician,  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  Carneades's  fchool,  or  difplay  that  Ipecies  of  fcepti* 
cifm  which  was  profefled  in  the  New  Academy. 

In  no  part  of  Cicero's  Fhilofophical  Dialogues  do  we  find  fuch  an  in* 
trodud:ion  to  what  he,  as  a  difputant,  was  to  deliver,  than  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Academic  Quedions.  He  there  declares 
that  he  felt  himfelf  under  an  emotion  of  anxiety,  almod  equal  to  what 
he  had  experienced  in  rifing  up  to  fome  of  his  greater  Forenfic  plead- 
ings. Sufpeded,  as  he  might  be  by  fome,  of  engaging  in  the  contro- 
verfy  from  improper  motives,  he  thought  it  requifite  to  fignify  that  he 
was  free,  and  ready  to  emit  a  Iblemn  protedation  to  the  contrary ;  and 
that,  uninduced  by  a  propenfity  to  difputation,  or  the  vain  hope  of  fliin- 
ing  in  it,  he  was  only  confdous  of  an  honed  defire  of  finding  out  the 
truth.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  the  reply  to  LucuUus's  vindication 
of  Antiochus }  who,  from  being  a  drenuous  Academic,  and  fupporting^ 
with  his  own  ingenuity,  Carneades's  fceptical  arguments,  had  at  lad 
found  reafons  for  abandoning  them,  and  adopting,  in  many  things,  the 
principles  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  thought  not  iacoBfident  with  thofe 
of  Plato,  and  the  Old  Academy.  As  LucuUus  had  not  only  dated 
*  3  G  2  Artiochus's 

•  Ibid. 
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Artiochus^s  objections  to  the  Sceptical  ratiodDation^  but  added,  firom 
his  own  fund  of  knowledge,  others  tending  to  rqirobate  it  iqxm  At 
whole,  it  was  Cicero's  part  to  undertake  the  general  defence  of  the 
fchool  be  followed ;  a  talk  that  required  acutenefs  and  (kiU  in  the  ait  nf 
reafoning,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  tenets  of  all  tlie  difle^ 
rent  feds  of  philofophers.  In  thefe  refpefte,  the  two  books  that  rsk 
main,  of  four  he  is  reckoned  to  have  conipofed  on  this  extenfive  fubjed» 
are  a  fignal  teftimony  both  of  his  genius  and  erudition.  They  buive^ 
however,  in  many  paflages,  the  mark  (^  that  ftudied  artifice,  and  cap* 
tious  fubtlety  in  difquifition,  which  was  thought  allowable  in  the  Dia« 
ledic,  while  the  pradice  of  it  turned  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Academics ;  LucuUus  complains  of  their  availing  themfelves  oi  tbe  &- 
rifesy  and  other  fophiftical  fallacies,  by  means  of  which  all  argnmentii* 
tion  might  be  twifted,  and  untwifted,  without  end,  like  the  web  of  Fb» 
nelope  * ;  and  Cicero's  reply  is,  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Acade* 
mics  if  they  found  the  DralecUc  fo  lamely  contrived,  or  fo  ill  under- 
flood,  as  to  admit  of  thefe  verfatilities.  His  controverfial  reafoning^ 
therefore,  again  ft  any  certain  perceptions  of  truth  by  the  human  mind^ 
is  not,  or  but  little,  of  the  general  kind.  It  is  almofl  whdly  a  di^puta« 
tion  upon  the  dialeftical  conclultons  of  the  feveral  fe&s  of  philoibf^era^ 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Stoics ;  ii^h^  as  they  were  not  confimant 
with  one  another,  and  often  unafcertained  in  theii  meaning,  could  be 
the  more  eafily  confuted.  Having  the  &me  argument  to  plead,  of  the  dill 
agreement  of  the  other  philofophers  in  their  phyfical  and  moral  principles, 
he  expatiates  upon  it ;  and  concludes,  as  with  a  complete  apology  for 
the  Academic  fcepticifm,  and  what  even  gave  it  an  undeniable  triumph, 
that,  fmce  a  confiftency,  either  in  ratiocination,  or  in  tenets,  could  not 
be  found  amongfl  them,  down  from  Thales  to  Epicurus,  or  from  So- 
crates  to  Philo,  or  Antiochus,  that  die  difcovery  of  truth,  or  of  certaiB> 
principles  in  philofophy,  was  no  further  attainable  than  with  the  hefi^ 
tation  and  fufpenfe  adopted  in  the  New  Academy.  Did  he  expt&  t^ 
find  a  perfeGk  or  unexceptionable  dialedic,  or  an  inconteftible  fyftem  of 

phyfics,. 

*  Quid  qikod  eadem  ilia  ars,  qnafi  Penelope  ulam  retexensi  toUit  ad  extremum; 
iupenora  ?  Ucnim  ea  vefba^  ao  nofin  culpa  eft  i 
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^yiicg/  br  of  morab,  in  the  writiogsof  one  of  them,  or  of  fomt  of 
fbem^  or  of  all  of  tbeai  taken  together  i  The  firft  fuppoiition  couid 
hardly  be  made.  The  fecond^  confidered  as  refpedmg  the  dialedic,  aiiid 
ttierat  j>riflclplei9  toight  hare  been  verified;  at  leaft  fo  far,  that  it  would 
ikxk  have  bdett  difputed,  whether,  by  the  one,  a  true  propofidon  could 
be  knbwn  from  a  falfe,  and,  at  leaft,  fome  general  rules  of  right  realbn* 
ing  eftablifiied ;  and  whether,  in  the  other,  its  fundamental  and  moft 
important  tenets  were  recognifieable,  and  admitted  of  a  rational  and  juft 
proof)  if  obftacles  well  known,  and  not  eafily  tor  be  avoided  amiongft 
men,  had  not  Hood  in  the  way  of  fuch  agreement.  The  Romaa  Aca* 
demic  himfidf -apfiears  to  have  been  ntot  xnfenfible  to  theii?  itifluence,  aad 
even,  in  fome  teipeft,  to  confider  the  yielding  to  them  ai  laudahles  when 
he  makes  it  the  encomium  of  his  fed  *,  that,  by  reTcrving  tathem&Ives 
the  entire  freedom  of  judging  in  all  thmgs  that  were  the  otsjedl  of 
knowledge,  they  were  the  more'difen^ged  from  every  prepoflitffion, 
and  obliged  to  regard  no  po&tion,  orrpreeept,  Mrhicb,  obtfquely,  dnzU 
lenged  afliwt,  on  account  of:  the  name  tmd  reputation  of  its  a«tbbr«  To 
renounce  authority,  t&  impugn  abd  futoirert  what  had  been  advanced  by 
others  before  them,  and  to  hold  themfelves  fovth  as  mv^ntors  in  feiente, 
has  been  left  or  more  the  difpofition  o£  the  men  of  genius  in  all  ages 
Md  nations,  Md  was  t»o  tntids  the  chara£b(i(lic  of  the  Grecian  wits 
and  phitofophers,  to  produce  evidence  of;  that  agreement  in  their  theo- 
ries and  reafohings,  which  mig^t  have  takeb  place,  at  le&ift  amohgftrtbe 
few,  upon  the  fuppofltion  of  an-  unbiased  exertion  of  their  rational  fa- 
culties. But,  having  the  vanity  of  men,  they  often  affeftcd,  and  made 
the  Aew  of  difagreement  with  others,  where  there  was  no  differencie,  in 
Adr  tenets  ;  and  if,  with' feme,  there  wi»3  iBioderalion  or  referve  in  this 
refpefb,  thek  expounders,  in  cafe  of  any  dubiety  in  their  expreiSoni, 
were  more  apt  to  underftand  them  in  the  fenfe  of  diflenting  than  of  con- 
curring. What,  amongft  the  fmaller  number,  was  thus,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  reprefled,  could  have  yet  lels  fucceiii  among  the  all,  or  the  many. 

To 


*  Hoc  antem  Iibenores,  et  folutiores  (bmus ;  quod  integra  nobis  eft  judtcandi 
poteftas ;  neque  ut  omnia,  quae  praefcriptay  et  quaii  imperata  fintj.  dcfeodaxnos,  no* 
ocflitate  uUa  cogimur ;  Acad.  Qoaeft.  lib.  4.  initio^ 
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To  iniputii  diffimutatioli  to  'Cicero,  and,  nbtwidiftanding  his  folenm 
declaration  of  candour  and  fmcerity  in  the  general  argument  to  be  fu« 
'ftained  by  him,  and  to  aliedge  that  he  feigned  a  conviOion,  which  then 
he  had  not,  would  be  unfair,  and  unjuftifiable,:  and:what  his  cbarader 
for  veracity  might  well  confute.  Yet,  it  may  be'  £nd,  that  the  li^nefteft 
and  ableft  men  may,  at  different  periods,  think  differently,  efpedally 
with  refped  to  the  validity  of  arguments,  by  themfelves  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  perplexing  and  doubtful  kind ;  and,  further,  that  the  perufiil 
•of  the  Roman  Orator'$  other  philofophical  works  will  hardly  fuffer  any 
cm6  to  believe,  that,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  his  general  fent^ciits,  he 
i  was?  inclined  to  maintain  the  fcepticifm  of  the  New  Academy.  -  That  lyp 
rptbk&d  Himfelf  a  difciple  of  that  fchool,  and  preferred!  the  unreftri£bed 
freedom^of  inquiry  and  difputation  exercifed  in  it,  to  a  partial  attach- 
-mt&t  to  any  (eOtj  is  unqueftionable.  But  how  far  he  carried  his  aca* 
detbiii  refetnion  of  affent,  anclrwhether  it  equalled  the  degree  of  it  af* 
figbed  to  Carneades,  is  a  point  not  to  be  determined.  ^The  queftion, 
indeed,  h  of  (hat  nice  kind,  that  no  man^  profeflxng  to  fceptidfe  could 
<aiHy  anfwer  it  to  himfelf,  or  fily,  with  precifion,  to  what  length  his 
Aubt  was  extended  *•  We  know,  from  his  own  teftimony,  that  he  dif- 
avowed  that  arrant  and  boundlefs^  fcepticifm,  which  alledged,  that  no- 
thing was  difcoverable,  by  reafon,  as  a  truth,  nor-any  rule  to  be  owned 
-as  a' certain  one  in  the  aftibns  of  life;  andbefides,  that:  he  confidered 
tbe  difference  between  the  Academics,  and  thofe  called  the  Dogmatical 
Riilofbphers,  to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  the  latter  held  their  ten^s 
to  be  indubitable,  and  true,  while  the  former  admitted  many  things  to  J)e 
probable,  and  what  they  could  eafily  follow  in  life,  but  found  difEcuIt 
to  be  advanced  as  true  aflertions.  They,  fays  he^  acknowledge  cer- 
tainties and  uncertainties  i  mp$  prohfibilitles  an4  improbabiUties ;  yet 

againft 
1     ... 

*  Occurritur  'autem  a  nobis,  et  quidem  a  doCih,  et  eruditis,  quaerentibas ;  fatUhe 
conftanter  facere  videamury  qai,  cum  percipi  nihil  pofTe*  dicamus*  tamen  et  aliis  de 
rebus  diiTerere  ibleamus,  et  hoc  ipfo  tempore  praecepta  officii  perfequamur.  Qui- 
ibus  vellem  fatis  cognita  .eflet  noftra  ijrnte&tia  :  Nov  emm/umtu  a  qwrum  vag^Htr  am- 
ttttu  errore^  nee  baheat  unquam  quid  fequatur.  (^e  enim  eft  ifta  mens,  vel  quae  vita 
potiusi  non  folum  dtfputandii  fed  etiam  vircndf,  ratione  fublatai 
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againft  all  Afaigs  we  difpute  *  i  becaufe  probabflides  themMv^  camiot- 
be  evinced,  without  every  qoeftioif  and  argument,  for  and  againft  thenr^ 
being  fiilly  difcufled.  We  a(k  then  what  is  to  be  underftood  bythe 
coQceffion  firft  made,  that  the  Academics  did  not  fcepticife  in  the 
boundlefs  latitude  of  diofe^wfiMhetd  no  certain  rule  of  reafon,  or  maxim 
in  life  ?  If  any  probability  could  be  no  otherwife  made  apparent,  than 
by  fubje&ing  it  to  the  dialeftical  fcrutiny,  it  is  plain,  that  its  difcovery 
wduld  be  rendered  as  Yague  and  problematical,  as  the  moft  extravagant 
fceptics  held  any  certainty  or  truth  to  be«  They  could  not,  and  did  not, 
decline  the  examination  of  every  pofition  by  the  dialeftic  ;  which,  they 
had  judgment  enough  to  fee,  could  never  be  made  a  complete  dire&ory 
in  reafoning  ;  but  rather,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  eked  qm,  with' 
variations,  amongft  the  different  fe£ts,  that  it  would  fenre,  as  they  vnQs^ 
ed,  to  engender  and  mukiply  contradi£Uons  and  fallacies.  Either, 
therefore,  we  muft  fuppofe,  when  the  Roman  Orator  declared  he  hail- 
no  other  motive  for  t^ng  the  broad  ground  of  the  fceptical  argument,- 
but  that  of  the  juft'inveftigation  of  truths  he  over-rated  the  efficienqy  of: 
the  dialectic,  and  belitred  the  idifplay  of  it  fufficient  to  accomptifh  bll» 
aim ;  or  that,  notwithftanding  he  knew  it  led  to  perplexities^  and  the- 
embarraffment  of  reafbn,  he  yet  thought  it  not  unfair,  or  prejudicial  to- 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  to  ftate  thefe  ambiguities  in  all.  their  extent  f 
fuppoifing,  according  to  the  comiii^  faying,  that  g^eatwas  the  force  (of* 
truth,  and  akhough  ic  might  be  fomewhat  obfcured  by  its  adverlarijss^.: 
it  would  finally  fhine  forth,  and  prevail.    1      '  [i 

But,  in  whatever  way  Cicero  thought  his  fupporting  the  argument 
for  general  fcepticifm  allowable,  and  confident  with  the  declaration  o£ 
his  own  Academic  doubt  being,  in  fome  degnee,  qualified,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, as  a  confideration  obvious  to  the  plained  underftanding^  thar,^ 
if  he  took  up  the  difpute  upon  the  footing  that  nothing  was  comprehen* 
fible,  either  by  the  fenfes,  or  the  perceptive  faculty,  or  by  reafon,  it  wa» 
an  iliufivt  one,  and  could  not  pretend  to  the  difcovery  or  proof  of  any 

thing* 

*  Contra  aQtem  omnia  dtfputantnr  a  noftriij  quod  hoc  ^fim  prohhiU  ehicere 
non  pofl^e^,  mfi,  ex  iitniqiic^itey  canftmin  tfTet  fafia  oODtentio;:*De  Officirsj  ftibt  2; 
pag-  374- : 
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Unflg*    YoA  mvft  fayaX^coUwi^  9s  wdi,  afcar  depriving  a  man  of  his 
qrB-fight»  alledge  that  ext^ro^l  ohje^s  OHglit  (Ull  be  diiceraed  and  dif- 
tiaguifiied  by  him  {  for»  y$u  bad  takm  away  none  of  tbe  things  that  Jiood 
before  him.    He  Qbrenre^^  juftly^  that  b^  tiad  confented  tp  do  what,  in 
the  judgment  of  feveral  eiAinent  i^lo^pipii^rS)  w^  not  to  be  done ; 
when  he  was  about. to  prore  wliat  wa$  triie  to  the  convidioa  of  thole 
who  aflerted  that  nothing  could  be  proved.    Antipater,  the  Stoic,  there* 
fere>  waa  teprehenfible,  who  gave  way  to  this  fallacious  pra^^e,  which 
fiimifiied  occafion  to  require  jdefiaitions  of  things  that  were  by  no  mean$ 
neoeiTary  for  underftanding  them,  and  the  framing  of  which  tended  only 
to  perplex  what  was  in  itfeif  fufficiently  clear  and  manifeft*    Such  were 
thofe^required  of  the  meaning  of  the  perception,  of  the  knowledge,  and 
coinprehenfioix  of  any  thing.    For,  what  other  words,  were  Cicero  him- 
fdf  to  invent  them  in  the  Roman  language,  could  better  fignify  what 
all  men  underftand  by  the  common  ones,  whe;i  they  fay,  they  perceive, 
tl»ey  know,  or  comprehend  this  or  that  objed  ?  With  refped  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  is  t>ercpved,  the  evidence  of  it  muft  be  found  in  ever^ 
man's  mind;  and,  unldk  it  b^  apparent  there,  it  can  never  be  demoa- 
ftnited  to  him*    Things,  tbefefore,  there  are,  which  carry  to  the  mind, 
their  own  evidence  alongft  with  them  i  or  the  mind  is  the  meafure  to  it- 
feif of  their  perfpict}ity«    Hence  no  d^fcription  or  definition  of  a  true 
c;^«  was  given  by  2eno(  but  that  it  was  otherwile  perceived  by  the 
UMnd  than  a  £silfe  one  could  be ;  and,  unlefs  the  rational  faculty  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  the  diftindion  in  fome  competent  way  or  other,  an  end 
muft  be  put  to  all  inquiry,  or  difcourfe,  about  any  objed,  either  of  the 
fenfes  or  of  the  mind. 

LucuUos  ftates  the  four  great  heads  of  i^:gument»  by  which  the  Ap(« 
idemics  proved  that  nothing  could  be  perceived*  The  firft  is,  thatj^  of 
things  feea,  fome  »e  true  and  fome  £iUi^  The  feccmd,  that  a  falfe  yj. 
fum  cannot  be  percciired ;  and  that  which  is  true  is  (Ull  fuch  as  to  be 
under  the  predicament  that  it  may  be  falfe.  The  third  is  a  conclufion, 
that,  wiiere  there  is  fio  difference  betwixt  the  vifa,  it  cannot  be  that  ibme 
of  them  fhould  be  |>erceived  and  fome  not.  A  fet  of  arguments,  more 
disjointed  than  thefe,  he  obferves,  could  hardly  be  found  put  togejther 
in  the  proof  of  any  thing,    for,  granting  the  firft  half  of  the  ftcond 

f^ittofu 
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pofidon,  and  tfie  whole  of  the  laft,  vhich  is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  al- 
lowed. How  is  it  poffible,  by  aoy  fubtlety  in  difpute,  to  conned  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  Cecoiid  pr<^x>fit]on  with  the  firft  *  ?  How  is  it  to  be  af- 
ficrted,  without  the  moll  aUiird  contradiction,  that  fome  perceptions  are 
true,  and  others  faUe»  and  yet  that  there  is  no  perceptiUe  difference  be« 
twizt  them  ?  Can  diere  be  a  £iife  Tifum  known,  and  no  true  one  ?  or,: 
arc  we  to  lay,  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  knowing  error,  without  aay 
icnfe  or  perception  of  truth  ? 

To  diefe  iketches  of  LucuUus's  confutation  of  the  icqmcal  ratiorina^ 
tion,  we  (hall  fubjoin  Ibme  fpedmens  of  Cicero's  manner  of  replying  to 
fuch  arguments,  that  we  may  judge  whether  he  who  compoled  them  in 
Lucollus's  name,  does  not,  in  his  anfwer  to  them,  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  a  wrangling  diQputer,  and  to  forget  altogether  that  of  a  candid  inquirer 
after  truth.  The  introdudion  to  his  reply  may  be  quoted  as  a  teftimony 
agaiaft  him.  In  it^  iaftead  of  objefting  to,  or  acquiefdng  in,  any  of 
Lucuilus's  general  argunents,  he  takes  up  the  extraneous,  and  ridicn- 
kms  queftiott.  Whether  the  v^  man  could  efiaiate^  or  hold  a  fentiment 
that  was  doubtful,  and  not  fully  comprehended  by  him.  Lucullus  had 
laid,  without  pretending  to  defeCTmiae  die  point,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
a  certainty  that  the  wife  man  would  not  wfinuOe;  if  it  was  taken  in  the 
icnfe  of  his  ?^fatfwig  to  any  thing  falfe,  or  beyond  his  comprehenfion* 
It  is»  then,  £iys  the  Academic,  your  conccffion,  that  the  wife  man  does 
not  oinniate.  May  I  not,  therefore,  ailbme  this  argument  againil  you  ? 
If,  at  any  time,  he  aflents,  he  will  neceflarily  opiniate  ;  but  it  is  granted 
that  he  ncrer  opiniates ;  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  give  his  afilmt  to  any 
propofition.  To  gire  fome  co?er  to  the  glaring  futiliry  of  this  ratioci« 
nation,  he  puts  Lucullus  in  mind,  that  the  Stoics  maintained  that  their 
wife  man  nerer  opiniated.  He  then  adds,  that,  allowing  there  may  be,, 
as  thefe  philofbphers  laid,  a  conq>rehen£on  of  fometbing,  yet,  to  the 
Academics,  this  was  not  latis&dory,  when  they  confidered  how  flippery 

3  H  and 


^  Maxiae  aaton  cooTexiiuntiir,  Gom  hacc  dxat^  pro  cocgiiscctibai  {jascnr,  lam 
Tdiementcr  repognantxa ;  primum,  tSc  c^edam  falik  Tifa ;  quod  cum  tgIdcc,  de- 
clarant ftuedaa  efle  vera  ;  dciadg,  ibidem,  xflCer  hKk  tIIi,  et  Tcra  xubil  mitTt^Tr, 
At  primum  fampferas,  taxiiqiiafli  iatcreSe:.  lu  priori  v'Jiciz'^ii  poSericrl  {cv^z'.z* 
aaajusgitiu'.     And.  QuefL  lib.  4,  pag.  19. 
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aftd  dangerous  the  very  cuftom  of  aflenting  proved.  Left  we  do  k 
rafhiy,  and  agree  to  what  is  falfe,  or  unknown,  let  us  rather  altogether 
with-hold  it.  My  aflumption  is,  that  there  is  no  true  perception ;  and 
it  is  your  conceffion,  that  no  wife  man  opiniates.  Thefe  being  takea 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  all  aflent  is  to  be  reftrained.  But  think 
whether  you  would  not  rather  choofe  to  fay,  that,  in  fome  things,  the 
wife  man  may  entertain  an  opinion.  You  declare  neither  way.  The 
controverfy,  therefore,  muft  proceed  againft  my  general  affertion,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  truly  perceived.  Hardly  could  the  Roman  Orator,  in 
fb  few  fentences,  have  fliown  more  of  the  fubtle  Diale&Ician's  addrcls 
and  evafion. 

It  requires  attention  to  his  clofe  and  abbreviated  ftyle,  but  no  great 
penetration,  to  be  fenfible  that  he  enters  but  fuperficially  into  the  main 
arguments  advanced  by  Lucullus,  and  often  flights,  or  turns  them  afide, 
by  fome  logical  fubterftige,  without  taking  oflF  their  force.  As,  befide 
the  common  topics  ufed  to  difprove  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  the 
^  Academics  alledged  that  of  the  fimilarity  of  objeds  to  be  a  main  caufe 
of  deception,  Lucullus,  anticipating  this  objedion,  had  admitted  that 
many  things  were  undoubtedly  like  to  others ;  as  eggs  to  eggs,  bees  to 
bees,  wolves  to  dogs,  and  feveral  impreflions  of  the  fame  feals  to  one 
another,  but  that  thefe  fimilitudes  were  to  be  reckoned  of  no  confe* 
quence  in  themfelves,  and  could  be  of  as  little  fignificance  to  the  Aca« 
demtc  argument,  fince,  although  they  were  like,  they  might  be  known 
not  to  be  the  fame ;  and,  if  not  always  individually  diftinguiihed,  yet 
they  were  fo  according  to  their  kinds  and  clafles.  Even  in  the  likenefs 
of  twin  brothers,  fuch  as  the  two  Servilii,  who  were  faid  to  be  often  mif- 
taken  for  one  another  by  Cato,  twice  Conful  with  one  of  them«  a  diffc^ 
rence  was  furely  perceptible;  for  at  home,  and  amongft  their  domeftics, 
it  is  not  alledged  that  they  were  undiftinguifhable.  Attentive  and  clofe 
obfervation  makes  us  perceive  difparities  in  things  which  were  long 
thought  to  have  an  entire  refemblance.  And^  indeed,  when  the  infinite 
variety  of  nature,  difcoverable  to  the  eye,  is  confidered,  it  may  be  de» 
nied,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  fome  philofophers,  that,  upon  a  nar- 
row fcrutiny,  one  hair,  one  pile  of  grafs,  or  grain  of  fand,  jcould 
be  found  perfeftly  like  to  another.     Defcanting  upon  this  argument, 

Cicero 
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Cicero  fays,  It  is  a  pofitlon  of  the  Stoics,  and  not  very  credible,  and 
which  may  be  confuted,  that  there  are  in  nature  no  perfeA  fimiiitudes 
of  things.  But  I  fhall  not  contend  the  point.  It  is  enough  for  my  ar- 
gument, that,  in  many  inftances,  objeds  appear  to  us  to  be  fuch  ;  and 
that  we  have  no  mark,  no  rule,  to  direft  us  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
differences.  Nature,  wife  as  (he  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  fabrication  of 
man,  has  not  given  us  organs  of  fenfe  fitted  to  fuch  accurate  perceptions 
of  them.  But  there  is,  plainly,  a  want  of  a  criterion  of  truth  in  all 
things,  and  no  lefs  in  the  judgment  of  the  mind  about  our  perceptions, 
and  in  all  our  dialeftic  reafonings,  than  in  refped  of  the  outward  appear* 
ances  of  objeds.  Notwithilanding  the  Academics  infifted  fo  much  upon 
the  want  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  neither 
could  explain,  or  cbnceive  what  they  meant  by  it,  further  than  what 
may  be  underflood  by  a  want  of  the  enlargement  or  greater  perfection 
of  the  human  faculties.  A  criterion  of  truth  is  a  folecifm  in  fpeech, 
founded  on  an  abfurd  conception;  as  if  truth  could  have  any  other  teji 
but  that  of  its  own  perfpicuity  to  a  rational  mind,  and  that  every  fpecies 
of  truth,  phyGcal  and  abftrad,  moral  and  divine,  fhould  be  equally  per- 
fpicuous,  by  means  of  an  imaginary  criterion.  In  the  perception  of  ^ic- 
temal  obje^s,  the  fidion  of  it  would  fuppofe  a  kind  of  evidence  attain^ 
able,  beyond  what  the  human  organs  of  fenle,  aided  by  reafon,  can  ad«> 
mit.  In  abftrad,  or  dialedic  reafoning,  it  would  adduce  a  proof  of 
truth  being  true  ;  and  fo,  as  the  Sceptics  argued,  another  proof  might  be 
wanted  of  the  one  adduced,  and  of  that  another,  without  end.  In  truths 
of  a  moral  kind,  it  would  either  confound  certainties  with  probabilities, 
or  elfe  divide  itfelf  into  a  variety  of  criteria,  for  dlTtinguifhlng  and  marki- 
ing  the  feveral  degrees  of  rational  evidence.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  the  Philofophersjione^  fought  after  by  the  Chemifts^  is  not  a  greater 
chimaera  than  fuch  a  criterion  of  truth,  as  the  ancient  Dialedicians  and 
Sceptics  infifted  upon  as  a  defideratum  in  nature.  But,  as  the  one  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  corporeal  world,  fo  neither  is  the  other  in  the 
intelligent  one  }  the  latter  being  yet  more  inconceivable  than  the  for- 
mer,  and,  fuppoiing  Its  poffibility,  demonftrable  from  xeafon,  to  be  al* 
together  inconfiftenc  with  the  human  conftitution,  and  that  of  the  fub^ 
lunary  fyftem  to  which  it  belongs. 

3  H  2.  Haw 
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How  hard  a  condition  is  it,  fays  the  Academic  again,  that  a  wife  mn 
going  a  (hipboard,  to  fail  from  hence  to  Puteoli,  diftant  only  thirty  fur- 
longs, can  have  no  comprehenfion  of  his  accompliibing  the  navigation 
according  to  his  wiQies !  Even  with  a'  good  veffel,  an  able  pilot,  and  in 
the  prefent  calmneis  of  the  fea,  it  can  appear  no  more  than  probable  to 
him  that  he  will  arrive  in  fafety.  Here  the  Dialectic  argument  feems 
to  be  contradictory ;  when  the  wife  man  is  faid  to  have  no  comprehen* 
fion  of  his  making  a  fafe  voyage,  and  yet  to  perceive,  or  comprehend 
the  probability  of  it.  Lucullus  had  obferved,  that  it  was  an  abfardity 
in  the  Academics  to  fay  they  followed  probabilities,  when  they  fomd  n§ 
htpedimenis  to  it.  How,  fays  he,  can  you  not  find  impediments,  afierting, 
as  you  do,  that  truths  vary  fo  little  from  falfehoods,  that  there  is  no  pro* 
per  perception  of  their  difference  ?  In  this  refpeft,  Arcefilas  was  more  con* 
(iftent  than  Cameades,  if  the  latter  held  the  fame  pofition  with  him,  that 
nothing  was  truly  perceived,  and  yet  declined  the  natural  inference,  that 
no  affent  or  approbation  was  to  be  given  to  any  propofition«  For  why, 
indeed,  fhould  it  be  yielded  to  what  men  fay  they  do  not  comprehend  ? 
The  mind,  it  is  added  by  Lucullus,  does  not  affent  but  upon  fome  appa- 
rent ground  of  truth  ;  no  more  than  the  natural  appetites  and  affedions 
are  moved  with  the  defire  of  objeds  ftrange,  or  unaccommodated  to 
them.  How  the  firft,  or  early  imprefEons  made  on  the  fenfes,  are,  fome 
of  them,  affedted,  and  others  repelled,  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impof* 
fible,  phyfically,  to  explain,  or  to  underftand.  But  evident  it  is,  that 
there  is  a  memory  preferved  of  the  one  kind  and  the  other ;  and  that 
the  mind's  difcernment,  gradually  unfolding  itfelf,  acknowledges  the  juft 
experiences  of  the  animal  nature,  and  by  more  extenfive  obfervations  of 
objeds,  and  their  efie£ts,  confirms  thefe  experiences,  where  doubtful, 
and  enlarges  them,  where  defedive,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reft  affured, 
not  only  of  the  truth  of  its  perceptions,  but,  in  the  bulinefs  of  human  life 
and  manners,  to  form  upon  them  thofe  rational  condufions  called  krmiH 
ledgCy  or  the  wifdom  ofman^  which  exhibits  a  determined  approbation  of 
one  kind  of  a£tion  in  preference  to  every  other,  and  a  perfeverance  in  it,  fo 
fignal  in  the  virtuous  man,  that  no  hardfhips,  no  outward  diflreffes,  have 
power  to  abate  his  fenfe  of  duty,  or  aker  his  conduft.  Yet,  in  contra- 
adidion  to  nature,  reafon,  and  experience,  the  Academic  fays,  there  is 

nothing 
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nothing  truly  perceivedt  nothing  comprehended,  or  known  by  him.  But 
enough  has  been  laid,  to  prove  that  Cicero,  no  more  than  any  other 
efpoufer  of  the  fceptical  arguments  of  the  Kew  Academy,  could  fupport 
them  with  any  (hew  of  reafon,  without  incurring  contradidions,  and 
contending,  not  for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  for  an  apparent  vidory, 
by  help  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Dialedic. 

Clitomachus,  by  birth  a  Canhaginian,  but  trained  up  at  Athens  un* 
dcr  the  difcipline  of  Carneades,  fucceedcd  him  in  the  regency  of  the 
Academic  fchooi.     He  joined  induftry  to  natural  genius,  and  was  con- 
verfant  in  the  tenets  of  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and  other  philofophers^ 
whife  his  wit,  no  le&  remarkable,  according  to  Gcero  *,  than  his  maf- 
ter's  eloquence,  or  Melanthius  the  Rhodian's  fweetnels  in  difcourfe^ 
was  chiefly  direfted  to  maintain  the  credit  of  his  own  fed,  by  the  ex- 
planations he  publiihed  of  Carneades's  ratiocination.    The  fubftance  of 
them  is  given  us  by  the  Roman  author,  from  a  book  addreOed  by  Cli- 
tomachus to  the  Latin  poet  Lucilius,  and  upon  the  fubjed  of  which  he 
had  alfo  wrote  to  Cenforinus  the  Conful.    They  are  a  fummary  of  the 
Academic  reafons  for  with  holding  aflent,  but  not  in  the  leaft  clearer 
than  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned.    We  do  not,  fays  he,  as  is  al- 
ledged,  take  away  the  fenle  of  colour,  tafte,  or  found,  but  only  aflert 
that  there  is  no  invariable  mark  of  what  is  true  or  falfe  in  them.    By 
what  other  mark  could  they  be  known,  but  from  that  fet  upon  them  by 
the  fenfes,  unlds  they  were  to  be  perceived  otherwife  than  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  fenfes  i  But,  having  explained  his  meaning  i^on  ihis^ 
fays  Cicero,  he  proceeds  to  (how  how  the  wife  man  had  a  double  way  of 
reftraining  his  aflent ;  one  was,  tb  yield  it  in  no  refped,  and  to  nothing 
whatfoever ;  another,  by  which  he  fuftained  himfeif  in  a  difpofition 
to  anfwer  to  no  queftion,  fo  as  to  affirm  or  deny.    By  the  firft,  he 
excluded  all  approbation  of  any  thing ;  by  the  other,  following  pro- 
bability, as  he  found  reafon  for  it,  he  might  anfwer  jes^  ox  no.  For  one, 
who  univerfally  with-holds  his  aflent,  is  ftill  moved,  and  ads  fomething; 
and  fo  the  vifa  exciting  him  to  adion  are  maintained,  and  thus,  alio, 
are  thofe,  about  which^  being  interrogated,  he  may  make  his  refponfe 

either 

*  Acad  Qoaeft.  lib.  4.  psg.  14.    Diogen.  Lacrt  Hb.  4. 
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either  way^  yet  without  aflent,  and  only  as  to  a  thing  feemini  to  him  to 
be  fo :  Nor  were  all  /ecffungly  probable  phantafia  to  be  admitted,  but 
thofe  only  againft  which  there  lay  no  impediment.  Such  is  the  correded 
and  illuftrated  account  given  of  the  wife  man's  management  of  himfelf, 
as  to  aflent,  or  diflent ;  fo  artfully  is  be  made  to  deal  with  his  vifa^  and 
to  prove;  evidently,  by  his  proceeding,  that  there  was  nothing  perfpK 
cuous.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Clitomachus,  according  to  Stobaeias, 
compared  the  Dialeftic  to  the  moon  •,  which  never  ceafed  to  increafe, 
or  decreafe ;  although  the  decline  of  the  Academy,  from  Arcefilas*! 
time,  and  its  revival  under  Carneades,  had  not  been  alluded  to  by  him 
in  the  compariroli.  Rhetoric,  he  is  laid  to  have  rejefted  as  a  pernicious 
art  f,  and  to  have  joined  in  opinion  with  Critolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  for 
excluding  it  from  the  cities.  He  muft,  furely,  have  found  its  ufe,  or 
employed  other  arguments  than  his  fceptical  ones,  in  compofmg  his  bodL 
on  Confolaiion  to  his  countrymen,  when  totally  fubjefted  ta  the  Romaa 
power  |«  His  death,  which  enfued  thirty  years  after  his  admiffion  to  the 
regency,  was,  in  the  manner  of  it,  as  reported,  a  contraft  to  Carneades'a 
behaviour  in  the  pro^6t  of  the  fiaital  hour  ^  Having  fallen  into  a  le« 
tbargic  fit,  and  recovered  from  it,  he  faid  abruptly,  "  I  will  be  no  long- 
er flattered  with  the  love  of  life ;''  and  foon  put  an  end  to  himfelf  %. 
The  othet  philofopher,  difcovering  rather  a  dread  of  death,  was  often 
heard  to  fay,  "  Nature,  that  has  tied  the  bond  of  our  conftitution,  wiH 
bofe  it."  But,  hearing  that  Antipater,  the  Stoic,  had  voluntarily  taken 
poifon,  he  appeared  to  be  animated  to  a  like  refolution,  and  faid  to  his 
fervants,  "  Give  me  too.**  When  aiked  what  he  would  have,  he  replied, 
•tf  mixture  of  wine.     *"  ^ 

The  annunciation  of  Philo  as  a  fucceflbr  to  Clitomachus,  whom  he 
had  heard  for  feveral  years,  is  underfliood  by  fome  to  imply  that  of  the 
ercftion  of  a  fourth  Academy  ♦*,  although  he  himfelf  is  faid  not  to  have 
admitted  the  grounds  of  the  divi£on  of  the  Middle,  or  the  New,  from 

the 

*  Strmo  8o»  pag.  473..  \  Sextus  Empiric.  Adverf.  Matbem.  Hb.  r.  ^ 

cap*.  I.  t  Cicer.  Tufcul.  Quaeft.  lib.  3.  ||  Stobaei  Sermo  7. 

pag.  90.  §  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  lib.  4.  *•  Ciccr.  Acadcm.  Quact 

lib.  I.     Ibid.  lib.  4.    £t  Tuffulan.  Qaaeft.  lib.  2. 
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the  Old,  and  to  have  wrote  fome  treatifes  in  fupport  of  his  fentiment. 
It  appears  from  Cicero's  account,  that,  in  the  difpute  of  the  Academics 
with  Zeno,  he  refufed  obftinately  to  make  the  conceflion  in  favour  of 
that  Philofopher's  definition  of  a  true  ^Jkm^  to  which  others  of  Car« 
neades's  School  had  acceded,  and,  on  that  account,  to  have  incurred 
both  difadvantage  in  argument^  and  rq>roach.  Amidft  the  public  coa- 
fufions  that  fpread  over  Greece  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  chofe, 
with  fome  principal  men  of  the  Athenian  ftate,  to  make  his  retreat  to 
Rome.  There,  not  reprobating  the  Faculty  of  Rhetoric,  as  Clitoma* 
chus  had  done,  he  only  made  it  his  inftitution  to  teach  its  precepts  at 
one  time,  and  thofe  of  philofophy  at  another  f*  His  leftures  were 
heard  by  the  Roman  nobility  with  applaufe  ;  and  Cicero,  diligently  at- 
tending his  philofophic  ones,  feems  then  firfl  to  have  contrafted  a  tafte 
for  the  Academic  ambiguity  in  difputation  |.  By  Sextus  Empiricus  we 
are  only  told,  that,  as  to  any  judgment  of  truth,  by  means  of  a  compreben* 
fioe  pbanttrfy^  fuch  as  the  Stoics  maintained,  he  thought  all  things  might 
be  held  incomprehenfible ;  but  not  fo,  if  the  nature  of  things  themfelves 
was  confidered.  In  what  manner,  then,  were  they  to  be  rendered  com- 
prehenfible  ?  We  are  not  informed,  further  than  what  Stobaeus  delivers 
as  the  fum  of  his  philofophy,  in  the  Ethical  part ;  which  he  conceived  to 
admit  of  the  mod  exad  divifion,  and  bed  illuftration,  by  comparing  it 
to  the  office  of  a  phyfician.  With  refped  to  fuch  theory,  it  need  only 
be  obferved,  that,  allowing  there  were  fome  proprieties  in  the  compari- 
fon,  yet,  in  philofophy,  more  than  in  rhetoric,  the  common  adage  was 
to  be  remembered  as  a  juft  one,  Omne  Jiniile  claudicat. 

The  fifth  Academy,  if  it  can  be  fo  called,  was  inftituted  by  Antiochus, 
a  native  of  Afcalon,  and  Philo's  difdple  :  But  his  revolt  from  the  Aca- 
demic School  gave  him  more  fame  than  otherwife  he  would  have  ac- 
quired, and  likewife  expofed  him  to  more  obloquy.  This  apoftafy  was 
much  arraigned,  and,  in  a  manner,  refented  by  Cicero  |j,  who  affigns, 
not  upon  fufficient  evidence,  felfiih  or  difhonourable  modves  to  it  **  : 

Yet 

♦  Ibid,  in  Bruto.  feu  dc  ClariC  Oral,  p,  242,  f  Pjtrh.  Hypot.  lib.  i. 

cap.  33.  t  Acad.  Quaeft.  lib.  4.  p.  24.  \\  Ibid,  in  inir^ 

**  Ciccr.  de  Legibusi  lib.  i.  p.  318. 
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Yet  LucoUtts  chore  him  for  his  Qufteftor  in  Afit»  and  bdd  htm  in  gmt 
efteem  i  Attiijcus  accounted  him  worthy  of  his  friendfhip ;  and.Cicena^ 
Jhimfelf  acknowledged  him  to  have  been  the  mod:  acute  and  bed  bred 
philofi^her  of  his  time.  But  the  new  profeflion  he  made  in  philo&plqrt 
appeared  to  the  latter  an  objedion  to  his  chara£i;er  not  to  be  removed ; 
and,  from  its  being  fo  keenly  urged  as  we  fee  it  in  die  Academic  Q^ 
ftions^  it  is  not  prefuming  too  much  to  fay,  that,  if  the  Roman  Orator 
was  initiated  by  any  particular  motive^  in  framing  thefe  dialoguev, 
befide  the  general  one  of  the  defence  of  hiafefi^  it  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  indignation  at  Antiochus^s  behaviour,  and  a  defire  of  combating 
thofe  arguments  he  was  known  to  have  explained  to  Lucullus,  and  other 
learned  Romans,  in  accounting  for  the  change  of  his  fentiments*  Not* 
withftanding  all  his  &culty  in  difputation,  adds  the  Roman  author,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  him  to  prove,  that  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  did 
not  difagvee  with  the  Old  Academy,  he  appears  to  have  had  other  in^ 
ducements  than  thofe  of  reafon,  for  acting  the  part  he  did  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  mud  be  concluded,  according  to  the  received  maxim,  tiat 
mcon/iancy  dipredatis  autbmty  ;^  fuch  inconftancy,  efpedally,  as  was 
manifeft  in  him,  who,  in  hiis  advanced  years,  departed  from  what 
he  had  before  fo  long  maintained^  But  it  is  in  Antiochus's  favour, 
that_  he  was  a  manf,  as  LucuUus  attefts,  naturally  of  the  mildeft 
diljpofition  ;  fo  that  he  was  never  feen  by  the  Roman  General  to  be  once 
angry,  or  under  the  influence  of  paiBon,  unlefs  upon  the  occafion  of 
Philo's  two  books  being  prefented  to  him ;  in  which  he  conceived  hin^ 
felf  to  be  moft  injuriouily  treated,  and  replied  to  the  invedives  in  % 
piece,  under  the  title  of  Sc/uss  Until  then,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he 
bad  conduced  the  difputation  with  uncommon  temper  and  moderation* 
How  arbitrary  and  partial,  then,  may  the  conftrudion  be  deemed,. 
which  imputes  his  renunciation  of  Carneades  or  Fhilo^s  School,  that^ 
rather  equivocally,  than  direillj^  admitted  fame  probability  of  truth,  and 
bis  efpoufing  a  philofophy  that  evinced  the  certainty  of  the  psindples 

o£ 
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of  ireatibn^  not  to  rational  perfuaiionf  but  to  i4c<>oA%<]F  of  (ni«4f  Of 
tome  orber  finlAtr  aod  unjufttfiable  siQtlvtM  I 

In  fopport  q£  the  charge^  the  Roman  Qtato?  ili^M  it. as  ^n  9rgvi3^ei\t, 
that  Antiocbua  was  late  in  life  b4f<we  hf  found  qut,  any*  i^Q(eac^»  ^h 
reafon  for  Tuch  a  retraftion  of  hia  fff|tifqsi]i.<s^  i^utt  (ar^lya  many  ioh 
(lances  there  are,  of  men  remaining  long  under  the  influence  of  an  er- 
roneous judgment  ^vithout  perceiving  it ;  and,  in  Antiocbus's  cafe,  the 
fafcinaiion  of  the  dialedic  arguments  might  long  miflead  his  underftand- 
ing.  Trained  up  in  the  admiration  of  them,  and  obtaining  applaufe  for 
his  own  dexterity  in  their  application,  he  might  well  be  prevented  from 
confidering  their  fallacy ;  and,  for  a  courfe  of  time,  as  little  defire  to 
Yfinounce  thev,  as  apprehend  how  judly  it  might  be  done.  But,  at  an 
age  of  more  cool  and  unbiafled  reflexion,  it  would  require  no  great  ef- 
fort of  his  judgment  to  be  convinced  of  what  Luculius  affumed  as  a 
principle  in  all  human  fcience,  that  fome  truths  were  to  be  held  forth 
as  felf  evident ;  and,  from  thefe,  the  rational  faculty  made  a  progrefs  to 
others  unknown.  If  none  *,  fuch  as  the  former,  were  acknowledged, 
neither  would  any  of  the  other  denotnination  be  evinced^  fo  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Unlefs  a 
conceflion  was  made,  that  there  were  axioms  intuitively  perfpicuous, 
all  difcurjive  or  logical  ratiocination  could  be  no  more  than  a  periphery 
of  fyllogifms,  that  refted  on  no  recognifed  foundation  of  truth  :  And 
this  may  be  faid  not  only  of  any  chain  of  moral  arguments,  but  of  the 
abflxafk  theorems  of  geometry  and  mathematics.  Although  fome  of  the 
moderate  Academies  were  difpofed  to  admit  the  perfpicuity  of  the  pojiu* 
lata  of  the  latter  fciences,  yet  the  profeffed  dialefkicians  and  fceptics, 
like  Sextus  Empiricus,  made  no  fuch  exception,  but  confidered  them  to 
be  points  difputable,  and  deferving  as  little  credit  as  the  maxims  of  the 
former.  Tlie  difputations  of  the  ancient  Sceptic^  upon  this  ground^ 
have  partly  been  gleaned  by  fome  of  his  modern  imitators.  But  here 
we  conclude  the  account  of  the  Academies  in  affinity  to  Pyrrho. 

The  next  fabjed  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  of  time,  fliould  be  that  of 
the  Stoical  Philofophy :   But,  as  the  difference  between  the  period  of 

3  I  Zeno's 

•  Acad.  Quacft,  ibid. 
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"Zeno's  flouriihing  and  that  of  Epicurus,  is  inconfiderable,  and  the  phy« 
fical  philofophy  of  the  latter  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  anticipated  ia 
the  expofition  of  Democritus's  atomical  fyftem,  adherence  to  the  chro- 
nology may  be  fo  far  difpenfed  with,  and  that  philofophy  firft  intro- 
duced)  which  has  filready  had  a  large  difcuifion* 


PART 
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SECTION 


Of  Epicurus* s  Education^  and  manner  of  Lifi.^^His  infiitutlon  of  a  SeS.^^ 
The  offence  he  gave  to  other  Philoftfphers.^—Fame  of  his  SchooJ.^^The 
Unanimity  and  Celebrity  of  the  Succejfors  in  it. 


ASM  ALL  town  in  Attica,  called  Gargetium,  gave  birth  to  Epi- 
curus. The  family  of  his  father,  named  Neocles,  being  conneded 
with  that  of  the  Philaidae^  was  ancient  and  noble,  but  in  deprefled  cir- 
cumftances  *•  The  lot  affigned  to  it,  in  the  divifion  of  land  in  the  ifle  of 
Samos,  amongft  two  thoufand  citizens,  was  an  infufficient  fupport  for  a 
fether  and  mother,  with  four  fons  that  had  not  attained  the  age  of  pu. 
berty.  Neocles,  to  obtain  a  fubfiftence  for  them,  taught  a  fchool,  while 
the  mother,  Cbaereftrata,  exercifed  her  ingenuity  upon  the  fame  ac- 
count, in  another  way.  Attended  by  her  fon  Epicurus,  in  puerility,  ihe 
went  about  chanting  prayers  in  verfe,  for  expelling  fpeftres,  or  expia- 
tory purpofes,  according  to  the  vulgar  credulity.  Neocles,  Chaerede- 
mus,  and  Ariftobnius,  were  Epicurus's  three  brothers,  to  whom,  as 
Plutarch  relates  it  f ,  the  philofopher's  affe£lionate  care  and  benevolence 
were  extended  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  with  fo  much  efficacy,  that 

3  I  2  their 
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their  mutual  concord  and  unanimity  might  well  be  quoted  among  the 
fignal  examples  of  fraternal  love. 

The  education  Epicurus  received,  either  at  Samos  or  at  Teos,  was 
domeftic,  and  under  his  father,  until,  at  lead,  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  He  then  a|)t)^ars  to  have  vifited  Athens  ^,  in  the  time  of  Xeno* 
crates's  regency  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  and  that  of  Theophraftus  in 
the  Lyceum.  His  ftay,  however,  feems  not  to  have  exceeded  four  or 
five  years,  and  to  have  been  fhortened,  from  the  incident  of  Perdiccas's 
ufurpation  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the  turbulence  attending 
it  after  Alexander's  death.  He  withdrew  to  Colophon,  where  his  father 
now  refided ;  and  betaking  himfelf,  by  turns,  and  as  it  was  convenient, 
to  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  or  to  teaching  a  fchool,  he  fpent  fome  years  in  the 
latter  occupation  at  Mitylene  and  Lampfacum.  Authors  agree  that  he 
came  not  to  fettle  at  Athem  iboner  than  the  thirty<-fixth  year  ^f  hk  age$ 
which,  as  his  birth  enfired  in  the  109th  Olympiad,  corrd^ds  to  the 
118th  of  that  aera. 

Amidft  the  number  and  celebrity  of  the  Athenian  fchools,  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  perfon  in  no  repute,  and  rather  in  indigent  circumftances, 
could  not  attraft  the  public  attention ;  and  we  have  a  teftimony  f-,  which 
may  be  reckoned  unqueftioaablc,  that  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  with 
Metrodor«is,  Polyaenoi ,  and  Hetmachui,  for  a  cottfiderable  time  un* 
known  in  the  city,  and  almoft  unheard  of  in  Greece.  Diogenes  Laer« 
tiuS)  indeed,  fays,  that  he  converfed  publicly  for  a  while  with  othec 
philofopfaers,  ami  then,  privately,  i&ftituted  a  led  called  by  his  own 
name*  At  firft,  according  to  Plutarch  {,  he  only  profefled  himfelf  Al 
fbllower  of  Democr itus  in  phibfophy :  But,  whether  known  in  public^ 
or  unknown  for  a  Ipace  of  tkne,  or  whatever  diftin&ive  title  he  took  as^ 
a  philofopber,  it  appears  evident  that  his  fchool,  in  it«  fhrffc  inftitution^^ 
and  even  after  he  purchafed,  for  eighty  minae,  his  funous  garden^  re-^ 
prefented  more  a  company  of  afibciates,  who  chofe  to  live  together  as^^ 
friends,  and  to  hold  difcourfes  on  philofophical  fubjeds,  and  chiefly  ooi 
that  of  turning  lifis  to  the  belt  account,  in  refped  of  its  pleafures,  thaii 

% 

*  Strabo,  lib.  i4«  f  It  is  a  citation,  by  Seneca,  from  one  of  Ejj^ 

tmu'fl  EfilUcs  to  FoljaenDi*  %  Adverfus  Coloton. 
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a  coHegc  for  literary  ftudy,  and  the  inftru£lion  of  difdples  under  a  learn- 
ed mafter  of  Ae  fcienccs.  To  emerge  from  obfcurtty,  and  to  coiled: 
difciples,  the  Inftitutor  of  the*  new  fraternity  took  all  requifite  pains. 
The  infcriptlon  on  the  door  of  his  garden  gave  a  welcome  to  Grangers  *. 
He  received  theyontfa  diat  came  from  Mitylene,  and  other  parts  of  Afia, 
where  he  was  ktrown,  with  the  kindnefs  and  £icility  of  a  friend,  who 
wiflied  to  gtude  their  early  ftudies.  He  difperfed^  amongft  foreigners 
from  til  comitricS)  treatifes  compofed  by  him,  on  fuch  topics  of  philo* 
ibphy,  as,  befide  being  interefting  in  themfelves,  fignified  how  much  he 
differed  from  its  other  profeflfors,  both  in  ftatiog  the  proper  objeCts  of 
it,  and  in  bis  manner  of  treating  them.  The  report  of  the  concord 
and  unanimity  diat  reigned  in  the  fociety  being  fpread  over  Greece, 
numbers  of  (Indents,  under  other  mafters,  joined  themfelves  to  it ;  and 
Athens  firw,  in  a  courfe  of  thne,  a  feminary  of  learning  eftablilhed^ 
which  had  all  the  appearances  of  a  well  regulated  and  harmonious  com- 
monwealth. 

The  unexpefted  advancement  of  Epicurus^s  fchool  into  fame  was  the 
more  oSenfive  to  the  fefts  that  prevailed  in  reputation,  as  a  rival  Teemed 
to  arife  to  them,  who  himfelf  had  no  name  in  the  fields  of  literature ; 
who  puflied  not  before  him  that  of  any  celebrated  inftru&or,  and  ap- 
peared rather  to  difdain  the  credit  that  might  refult  to  him  from  the 
claim  of  erudition  f  .  Their  indignation  was  excited  againft  him  as  a 
defpifcr  of  learning ;  becaufe,  as  they  faid,  he  had  it  not.  His  fyfteni 
of  philofophy  was  arraigned  as  impious,  and  fubverfive  of  all  morals ; 
and  afperfions  of  the  groffefl  kind,  upon  the  life  he  led,  and  the  man- 
ners of  his  pupils,  were  retailed  without  proof,  or  any  proper  inquiry* 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  the  catalogue,  and  the  confutation,  of  thefe 
invedives,  with  the  pen  of  a  friend,  and  in  the  warmth  of  one  who  felt 
for  the  injuftice  done  to  the  chara&er  of  the  philofpher  he  mod  admired. 
Certain,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be,  that  Epicurus,  neither  from  his  con- 

ilitutiouyi 

*  Plutarcli  de  Occnlte  YiFentibas.     Cicero  de  Finibus,  lib.  2.  pag.  64.     Rume- 
Bias  apud  EufebiaiDy  Fhtepor.  Evangel  lib.  14.  cap.  5.  f  De  Nature 

Dconim,  Cicero,  lib.  1.  pag*  205^    Sextus  Exnpiricus  Adveifus  Mathem.  lib.  u 
initio. 
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ftitution,  habit,  or  affedation  of  Ikentioufnefs,  in  diet,  or  the  gralifica- 
tion  of  the  fenfes,  was  addided  to  the  leaft  excels;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  praftifed  that  temperance  and  fobriety,  in  his  daily  fare,  re- 
commended to  his  eleves,  in  a  degree  which  few  could  imitate.  While 
he  drank  only  water,  their  allowance  in  wine  was  a  fpare  one.}  and 
which  it  was  a  praife  amongfl:  them  not  to  require.  His  temper,  natu- 
rally placid,  his  humanity  remarkable,  and  his  converlation  .eafy  and 
agreeable,  the  influence  of  thefe  qualities  was  apparently  diffufed 
through  the  fociety,  in  which  the  noife  of  difputation  was  not  heard  % 
or  petulance  difcovered ;  but,  undivided  in  opinion,  all  its  conftituent^ 
adopted,  and  relifhed,  the  maxims  of  their  philofophical  guide.  Their 
fortunes  were  not  made,  as  amongft  the  Pythagoreans,  a  common  (lock 
for  fupporting  the  general  expence  j  but,  inftead  of  diftrufting  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  friends,  it  was  deemed  more  decent  to  leave  it  free  to  every 
one  to  contribute  in  the  proportion  he  thought  fit. 

Notwithflanding  Epicurus  fhowed  himfelf  prudeitt  and  mild  in  the 
management  of  his  difciples,  and  l^d  no  difpofition  to  take  a  part  in 
the  controverfies  of  the  different  fchools,  yet,  as  he  found  himfelf  ob- 
noxious to  mod  of  them,  and  apprehended  that  the  credit  of  his  philo- 
fophy  might  fuifer  by  their  afperfions,  he  became  morofe  and  fplenetic 
with  refpe£b  to  them,  and  expreffed  his  cenfures  of  what  he  thought  cheir 
defects,  with  afperity  or  derifioji.  When  they  affigned  him  inftru&ors 
in  philofophy,  at  a  conjedure,  or  according  to  their  fancy,  he  was  not 
contented  with  denying  their  affertions,  but  fpoke  fcornfully  of  feveral 
of  thofe  that  were  named  by  them ;  and,  if  he  ufed  this  freedom,  as  we 
are  affured  he  did,  with  refpeft  to  various  of  them,  his  adverfaries  fcrup- 
led  not  to  report  his  contumely  to  be  direded  againft  them  all.  In  this 
way,  at  leaft,  we  may,  moft  favourably  for  him,  underftand  the  amount 
of  the  charge,  as  it  ftands  againft  him  in  various  paffages  in  Cicero  f , 

and 

•  Thcnr/iftius  in  Epift.  38. 

t  Cum  Epicurus  contumelioPs  Anr^oleUn:  vcxarit ;  Phjcdom  Socratico  tvrptffi- 
me  xnalcdixcrit ;  Metrodori  fui  fraticm  TirDocratenr),  .quia  Dtfcio  quid  in  philofo* 
phia  diflcntiret,  totis  voluminibus  conci Jcret ;  in  Dcmocritum  ipfuTOi  quexn  fccu- 
.tu6  cfl,  fuerit  ingratus,  &c.     De  Katur.  Deor.  lib   i.  pijg.  209. 
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and  other  authors, .  for  afi*e3ed,  and  often  anuouuced  contempt  of  tlie 
philofophexs  of  bis  time,  and  of  many  of  thofe  who  preceded  him.  1  he 
accufation  is  not  removed  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis,  but  rather  enforced, 
when  he  carries  back  Epicurus's  fcanty.  commendation  of  the  philofo- 
phers  to  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus  of  the  ionic  fchooi,  and  his  (ludy- 
ing  thebooks  of  Democritus,  and  Metrodorus  of  Chios  :  For,  ahhough 
he  might  account  their  phyfical  theories  alone  worthy  of  his  approba- 
tion, he  contradided  one  of  his  firft  maxims,  if  he  did  not  reckon  the 
regulation  of  the  human  fentiments^  upon  a  moral  fcheme,  a  more  in- 
terefting  objeft  of  fcience,  and  to  which  that  of  phyfics  was  confidered 
by  him  as  fubfervient.  But,  as  thefe  philofophers,  whom  he  valued,. 
had  treated  morals  with  little  attention  or  accuracy,  he  mud  have  been 
ill  verfed  in  the  books  of  the  eminent  in(tru£tors  in  that  branch  of  dif- 
cipline,  not  to  confefs  their  excellence,  or  elfe  averfe  to  commend  where 
much  praife  was  certainly  due. 

Befide  what  may  be  afcribed  to  confidence  in  himfelf,  Epicurus  had 
grounds  to  prefume  that  his  attempt  to  raife  a  fe£t,  conneded  with  no 
other,  and  that  pretended  to  borrow  nothing  from  any  known  one, 
might  be  fuccefsfuL  The  diflfenfions  amongft  the  fe£ts  was  a  circum- 
(lance  favourable  to  his  hope.  The  marked  deformity  of  fome  of  them^ 
fuch  as  the  Cynics  ;  the  formal  gravity  and  aufterity  of  others,  fuch 
as  the  Platonids  and  Stoics  ;  the  hard  ftudy  generally  prefcribed  by  the 
diftinguiflied  ones ;  and  the  intricate  points  of  the  diale£Hc  to  be  learned 
by  them  all,  while  the  Sceptics  urged  their  arguments  for  endlefs  doubt 
and  debate ;  were  advantages  which  he  had  to  reckon  upon,  when  he 
entertained  the  thought  of  exahing  the  reputation  of  his  philofophy 
above  that  of  the  mod  applauded  among  them.  Sequedered  for  fome 
time  in  his  garden,  and  looked  upon  only  as  a  philofopher  who,  with 
a  company  of  friends,  chofe  privacy  and  retirement,  his  frequent  publi- 
cations  qonvcyed,  at  length,  to  the  remoted  corners  of  Greece,  intelli- 
gence  both  of  the  novelty  of  his  fydem,  and  the  little  difficulty  there 
was  in  comprehendisg  clearly  all  its  principles.  The  report  feemed  ta 
come  forth  with  all  the  charm  of  a  Syren  fong,  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  lead  expeded  to  be  heard.  Philofophy  was  faid  there  to  finooth 
her  contra&ed  brow,  to  lay  afide  her  cumberfome  and  ufelefs  attire, 

anit 
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and  to  engage  men  to  follow  her  precepts,  as  nature  herfelf  had  di&ated 
them  ;  and,  without  conftraint  upon  her  deiires,  and  without  notions, 
iinpofed  under  the  name  of  wifdom,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  knowledge 
of  phyiical  and  moral  truths,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  pleafure,  the  only, 
uhimate  good,  would  be  found  the  refuk  of  the  perception  of  both* 
A  philofophy  of  eafy  difcuffion  was  not,  indeed,  much  in  the  tafte  of 
the  Greeks :  They  were  naturally  inclined  to  loquacity,  and  the  love  of 
difputation  ;  and,  as  we  may  well  underftand,  from  the  variations  and 
multiplicity  of  their  theories  that  have  been  traced,  they  chofe  more  the 
exercife  and  draining  of  their  invention,  than  any  paufe  or  check  of 
their  difquifitive  faculties  :  Yet  this  ardour  of  their  genius,  long  exert* 
«d,  had  began  to  abate.  The  times,  too,  confpired  to  relax  their  tone 
in  philofophifing,  as  well  as  in  other  exertions ;  and,  when  a  difcovery 
was  alledged  to  be  made,  of  an  eafier  and  more  dired  way  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  all  requifite  knowledge,  men  readily  believed  what  they  wiflied. 
The  dry  and  difgufting  ftudy  of  the  dialectic,  the  unbounded  ftretches^ 
of  reafon  and  imagination,  the  theoretical  views  and  prafbical  puifoits 
of  a  perfedion  in  virtue,  which  furpafled  the  human  conceptions  and 
powers,  were  accounted  unneceflfary  or  chimerical.  Rejeding  all  thefe 
courfes^i  it  was  vifible,  and  proved,  by  the  contentment,  the  unanimity, 
and  cordiality  that  prevailed  among  the  difciples  of  the  Garden,  that 
men  of  contemplation  might  be  fufficiently  intelligent  and  happy.  Such 
were  the  motives  that  determined  many  difciples  of  the  other  fi^s  to 
become  converts  to  Epicurus ;  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  remarkable 
circumftance,  the  change  was  accompanied  with  the  mod  entire  fiib* 
miffion  of  their  opinions  to  the  difbtes  of  their  new  mailer.  In  Ae 
other  Schools,  there  was  commonly  fome  point  that  was  eontrovened, 
and  which  occafioned  diffenAon  among  the  difciples ;  but,  in  that  of 
Epicurus,  all  conted  feemed  to  be  excluded.  In  the  prindptea  of  kii 
fydem,  the  Platonid,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  even  the  difputati^ 
ous  and  difcontented  Academic  found  each  l^is  quietus :  So  much  wim 
it  verified,  that,  to  operate  convidion,  there  goes  often  fomethin^  more 
than  (heer  argument.  From  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  no  philofopher 
had  obtained  from  his  followers  an  equal  acquiefcence  in  hit  ceneta  { 

die 
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the  ethical  parts  •  of  which  were,  therefore,  comprifed  by  him  a  book 
oijlo^rt  fentencesy  or  ffiaxim  mojl  approved^  and  that  were  learned  by 
them,  and  committed  to  memory,  like  fo  many  oracles.  Not  only  while 
Epicurus  lived,  but  long  after  his  death,  it  was  the  boaft  of  his  fed, 
that  there  was  no  difagreement  or  altercation  known  amongd  them. 

If  ic  be  the  excellence  and  recommendation  of  philofophy,  that  it 
holds  forth  do6lrines,  not  only  rational  and  juft  in  contemplation,  but 
fuch  as  are  falutary  and  beneficial  to  particular  men",  and  to  focieties  ; 
the  fyftems  of  it  that  have  mod  a  tendency  to  thofe  ends,  and  are  the 
lead  liable  to  be  perverted,  appear  to  challenge,  and  to  merit  a  prefe* 
fence :  But  that  of  Epicurus  was,  in  this  eftimate,  exceptionable,  ik)t  to 
fay  unintelligible,  and  faulty,  as  it  announced  picafure  to  be  the  fupreme, 
and  the  higheft  of  all  expetible  goods.  Hardly  aay  word,  from  its  am* 
biguity,  required  more  to  be  defined,  and  to  have  its  meaning  guarded, 
againfl  mifconftruftion,  than  the  term  plea/ure  ;  efpecially  when  it  was 
ufed,  in  a  moft  important  fenfe,  by  a  philofopher,  who  meant  to  exprefs- 
by  It  the  ground  and  foundation  of  a  moral  fcheme ;  or  to  point  out 
what  that  fpecial  movement  was,  which,  in  the  corporeal  and  mental 
affedions  of  man,  was  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  moft  predominant- 
one,  but  alfo  as  the  great  principle  by  which  the  a£tion  or  inaction  of 
all  the  others  was  to  be  determined  f.  Epicurus  avoided  definitions,' 
and  pronounced  themi  generally,  to  be  unneceffary.  We  ihall,  after- 
wards, fee  how  indifferently  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  explaining  his  con« 
ception  of  pleafure,  and  didinguifliing  it  from  that  of  the.  Cyrenaic  phi« 
lofophers. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  ground,  that  the  Stoics,  and  other  feds,., 
took  the  alarm,  and  exclaimed  againd  Epicurus's  philofophy,  as  equally. 

3  K  corrupt: 

*  In  alioi  vero,  libro,  ubi,  breviter  comprdicDlis  graviffimts  feiUentiis,  quifi 
^a^oA}  edidifle  fapientiae  dicitur,  fcribit  his  verbis  ;  quae  nota  tibi  profcAo,  Tor- 
quate,  funt ;  quis  enim  veftniTn,  non  edidicit  Epecuri  Kvpi««  }«$«r,  id  eft,  maxime. 
ratas  l^^Cicer,  de  Fin/B.  lib.  t,  p.  541 

t  Jam  in  altera  philofophiae  parte,  quae  eft  quaerendi  et  diflerendi ;  ifte  vefter, 
plane,  nt  mihi  videtur,  inormis  et  nodus  eft ;  tollit  defiaitionet,  aihil  dt  dividc&dpi 
ac  partiendo  docet,  &c.— -C/r.  de  Fin.  Ub.  i.  /.  4^. 
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corrupt  with  that  of  Ariftippus,  or  of  a  fimilar  tendency.  However  it 
might  be  explained  and  qualiBed  by  glofTes,  the  abufe  of  his  theory  was 
molt  likely  to  prevail,  and  might  pave  the  way  to  the  total  depravation 
of  the  GrecLin  manners.  The  leflbns  learned  in  the  fchools  of  Greece, 
with  refpecl  to  virtue,  and  the  motives  to  it,  were  not,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  matter  chiefly  of  private  concern  :  They  were  preparatory  to, 
or  went  alongft  with,  the  difcipline  of  a  more  public  kind ;  which  was 
that  of  the  gymnajiic  excrcifes  ;  inftituted  in  the  feveral  republics,  and 
enjoined  to  all  their  free  citizens,  at  a  certain  age,  to  qualify  them  for 
military  fervice.  The  youth  were  early  trained,  and  incited  to  excel  ia 
thefe Exertions  of  their  manly  vigour,  and  to  court  the  toil  and  labour 
attending  them,  from  the  profped  of  honour  and  fame  refulting  to  them* 
felves,  together  with  an  increafed  power  of  defence  to  the  ftate.  With 
this  difcipline,  the  recommendation  of  eafe  and  indolence,  and  the  (ludy 
to  attain  the  moft  pleafant  fenfations  of  body  and  mind,  according  to 
Epicurus's  principles,  were  incompatible,  and  deferved,  in  any  fhape^  to 
be  difcredited,  rather  than  approved. 

To  refpeft  the  inftitutions  or  policy  of  his  own,  or  any  other  country^ 
is  not^  it  may  be  faid,  the  bufmefs  of  a  fpeculative  philofopher ;  who 
acknowledges  no  other  guides,  in  his  theories,  but  nature  and  reafon ; 
and  Epicurus^s  purpofe  was  to  fhow  what  might  be  reckoned  the  end 
of  human  life,  in  general ;  to  which,  as  their  main  objed,  men's  aftions 
were  to  have  a  conftant  reference.  But,  if  the  fupreme  good,  held  forth 
by  him,  was  of  a  complex  kind,  participating  as  much  of  the  bodily,  as 
of  the  mental  pleafures,  and  virtue,  inftead  of  being  regarded  as,  in  it- 
felf,  a  fufficicnt  caufe  of  happinefs,  was  fuppofed  only  to  co-operate  to  it 
in  a  certain  degree ;  it  would  appear  that  his  fcheme  of  man's  life  would 
t)e  an  ambiguous  one,  and  leave  loofe,  and  undetermined,  which  of  two 
objefts  (hould  be  preferred,  and  upon  what  motives  its  adions  were 
prziicipally  to  proceed.  How  far  Epicurus's  reafoning  removed  this  ap- 
parent  ambiguity  in  his  moral  principles,  and  reduced  them  to  confif* 
tency,  may  be  apprehended  from  the  expofition  of  them,  fubfequently 
to  be  given. 

It  is  Seneca's  remark,  who,  although  a  Stoic,  makes  many  encomi- 
ums on  £picurus*s  virtues,  that,  if  the  fchool  of  the  latter  produced 

^great 
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great  men  •,  it  was  to  be  afcribed  to  the  imitation  of  liis  fober  and  tern- 
perate  life,  by  his  difciples,  more  than  to  his  dodrine.  He  obferves, 
how  pervertible  into  a  vitioua  meaning  his  general  principles  were ;  not- 
withftanding  it  was  his  avowed  maxim,  that  pleafure  was  infeparabk  from 
virtue  f .  In  regard  to  £picurus*$  manners,,  and  what  was  to  be  learn* 
ed  from  them,  his  followers  were  left  in  no  dubiety.  'Ihe  life  he  led, 
as  to  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes,  was  not  only  abftemious,  but  what 
any  other  perfon,  except  a  philofopher,  who  placed  bis  pleasure  in  his 
ftudies,  and  the  fame  that  might  thence  redound  to  him,  would  have 
accounted  a  painful  one  J;.  "  Truly,'*  fays  Seneca,  "  I  cannot  think 
otherwife  of  his  fupreme  pleafure,  than  as  being  fomething  too  fober 
and  dry."  He  means,  his  refolving  felicity  into  the  abfence  of  pain, 
and  the  poffeffion  of  tranquility.  Yet  this  might  be  the  higheft  enjoy- 
ment to  one  who  had  an  infirm  conftitution,  and  fufFered  oftea 
acute  pains,  from  the  fixed  didemper  of  the  (lone;  under  the  violence 
of  which  be  ended  his  life«  While  in  the  fevered  didrefs,  for  fourteen 
days  II,  he  fpoke  and  wrote  of  the  counterpoife  to  it,  which  the  recoU 
ledion  of  his  performances  in  philofophy  afforded.  The  appointments 
ki  his  Willy  which  Diogenes  Laertius  has  recorded  at  large  §,  tedified 
with  what  hope,  and  even  a  degree  of  affurance,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  renown  he  had  acquired..  His. 
Garden  was  af&gned  over  to  Hermachus,  dedined  his  immediate  fuc« 
ceflbr  in  teaching  philofophy,  and  to  fuch  as  he  fhould  nominate  to  the 
fame  charge ;  and,  after  thefe,  to  the  profeffors  of  his  dodrine  in  per- 
petuity. His  birth  day,  as  folemnifed  in  his  life  time,  was  to  have,  aU 
ways  an  annual  celebration;  and,  every  month,  a  day  of  fedivity  was 

3  K  2.  to 

*  Eptcuri  non  fchola,  fed  contubermuni  nagnos  homines  fecit ;  Sexu  oA.  edit, 
torn.  I.  pag.  ai2« 

t  Audit*  enim,  voluputem  a  virtute  feparari  con  pofle ; .  deinde,  vitiis  fuis  fa^ 
pientiam  infcribtt»  et  abfcondenda  profitetur.  Ita  non  ab  Epicuro  impuKi  luzuri* 
antar,  fed  vitiis  dediti,  5cc. 

X  Nee  aeftimatur  voluntas  ilia  Epicuri  (ita  enim,  Mchercules  fentio}  quam  fobria. 
et  ficca  fit ;  ibid.  torn.  2.  pag.  270. 

II  Ciccr.  Tufcul.  Quacft.  lib.  5,  pag.  190..  $  In  Vita,  ibid^ 
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to  be  held  to  his  and  Metrodorus's  memory,  another  to  that  of  ^his 
brethren,  and  a  third  to  Polyaenus. 

The  frequenqr  of  thefe  feftivals,  without  faying  any  thing  of  the  va« 
nity  of  them,  rather  fupererrogated  upon  the  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  * ; 
and,  if  they  ferved  the  end  of  their  deftination,  to  promote,  together 
with  a  veneration  for  Epicurus,  the  felbwfliip  and  harmony  of  his  feft, 
they  alfo  contributed  to  the  abufes  committed  by  its  voluptuaries;  fome 
of  whom  were  banifhed  from  Rome  f ,  and  others  noted  by  Cicero  as 
worthy  of  like  punilhment.  Epicurus's  death  coincided  with  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  the  127th  Olympiad,  and  in  the  completion  of  the  feventy- 
firft  of  his  age ;  a  period  which  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  feft,  is 
reckoned  to  have  furvived,  from  his  longevity.  He  obtained  a  punc« 
tual  conformity  to  his  teftamentary  requefts,  by  his  friends  and  difciples; 
and,  alongft  with  public  honours  to  his  memory,  the  houfes  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  generally  adorned  with  his  pifture  { ;  which  they  alfo  en- 
graved upon  their  cups  and  rings.  The  fucceflion  of  his  fchool  is  faiS 
to  have  been  continued,  without  interruption,  under  fourteen  maften, 
till  near  the  Auguftan  age ;  and,  for  a  courfe  of  time  after  that  aera,  to 
have  had  celebrity.  How  conftant  his  application  to  (ludy  and  compo- 
fition  was,  may  be  eftimated  from  the  numerous  treatifes  he  publiflied, 
amounting,  according  to  Laertius,  to  three  hundred  volumes ;  when 
thofe  only  were  reckoned,  in  which  no  citation  from  any  author  was  to 
be  found.  Of  all  his  voluminous  works,  there  remain  no  more  thm 
three  epiftles ;  one  to  Herodotus,  of  Natural  Things  ;  a  fecond  to  Py- 
thocles,  of  Meteors^  or  things  celeflial ;  and  another  to  Menaeceus,  of 
Morals  ;  and  a  few  lines  fent  by  him,  when  dying,  to  his  friends  Ido- 
meneus  and  Hermachus.  The  ftile  is  plain  and  (imple,  and  fuch  as  he 
thought  Ihould  ever  be  adopted  in  philofophical  fubjeds,  for  the  fake  of 
perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  all  obfcure  expreffions.  It  was  much  cenfured, 
however  || ;  and,  by  Ariftophanes,  the  grammarian,  pronounced  not  in* 

elegant 

^  Cicero  animadverts  upon  their  inftitution  as  unbecoming  a  pbilofopher. 

i  JEIian,  lib.  9.  Cicero  in  Orat.  pro  Mar.  Caclia  ;  et  in  Orat.  poft  redit  in  Se* 
naium.  X  Cicero  dc  Finib.  lib.  5.  p.  9S.  (j  Sextus  Emprr. 

Adf erf.  Mathem.  lib.  1.  init. 
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elegant  only,  but  too  mean  arid  vulgar  to  be  ufed  in  any  wdrk  of  erii* 
dition. 

Particular  mention  (hould  now  be  made  of  Epicunis's  chief  aflbciates 
in  philofophy  ;  of  whom  Metrodorus,  a  Lampfacene,  is  held  to  be  firfl: 
in  reputation  for  ingenuity,  and  called  by  Cicero  almoft  a  fecond  £pi* 
trurus,  and,  at  leaft,  his  coHeague  in  wifdonu  The  titles  of  feveral  of 
his  works  are  mentioned  by  Laertius ;  and  the  value  Epicurus  fet  upon 
his  character,  marked  as  it  was  with  fmgular  magnanimity,  under  much 
bodily  indifpofition.  "  I  know  all  the  avenues  *,"  faid  he,  "  of  Fortune, 
by  which  (he  can  aflault  me ;  I  have  fliut  them  up ;  and  flie  is  unable  to 
reach  me  with  her  noxious  breath."  We  omit  rehearfing  the  ftory  of 
his  brother,  Timocrates,  who  quitted  Epicurus's  fchool,  with  reflexions 
on  its  difcipline ;  and  which  raifed  a  duft  of  fcandal,  that,  in  the  au- 
thors who  retail  it,  makes  no  more  than  a  piece  of  obG:iure,  and  unpro- 
fitable reading.  Metrodorus  would  have  undoubtedly  been  named  fuc- 
ceiTor  to  the  fchool,  by  Epicurus's  fuSrage,  had  he  not  died  before  him. 
Hermachus,  therefore,  attained  the  appointment,  who  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by  feveral  publications.  Polyaenus  may  be  reckoned  the  next  in 
reputation ;  who  joined  to  his  other  knowledge  that  of  Mathematics. 
Epicurus's  fervaht,  Mus,  whom  he  liberated,  had  alfo  fuch  a  (hare  of 
genius  as  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  philofophers,  who  rofe  into  fame 
from  a  fervile  condition.  But  thofe  who  lived  under  Epicurus,  and 
others  of  his  feft,  attempted  no  more  in  philofophy,  than  to  copy  ftrid- 
ly  the  tenets  prefcribed  to  them.  It  was,  as  Numenius  obferved  f ,  even 
accounted,  amongft  them,  an  impiety  to  do  othcrwifc.  Whatever  any 
of  them  wrote  was  confidered  to  be  learned  from  him  J,  either  direftly, 
or  by  the  help  of  his  aufpicious  principles  of  fcience.  So  inclined  to  ad- 
mire, and  be  delighted  with  his  compofitions,  were  the  generality  of  his 
followers,  that  it  is  probable,  no  Grecian  author  tried,  in  profe  or  verfe, 

fuch 


♦  Cicero.  Tufcul.  Quaeft.  lib.  5.  pag.  181.  f  Apud  £ufcb.  Pracpar, 

Evan.  lib.  14. 

X  Apud  cos,  quicquid  diceret  Hermachas,  quicqiiid  Metrodorus,  ad  unum  refer- 
Tctur;  omnia  quae  quifquam  in  il!o  contubernio  locutas  cC\t,  unius  du*5lu,  ct  aix- 
ipiciis  dida  vidcrcntur.     Seneca  m  Epifl.  35. 
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foch  an  iUuftradoii  of  his  fyftem  as  Lucretius  produced,  in  his  ingem« 
ous  and  elaborate  poem.  Epicurus  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  as  much 
indebted  to  Gaflfendi  for  the  Tindicatioa  of  his  charader  ^,  and  the  re- 
vival of  his  feme,  in  modern  times,  as  to  any  one  who  anciently  under* 
took  the  talk  i  when  the  fa£ls  to  be  proved  were  recent;  and  the  tefti- 
monies  to  them  lefs  liable  to  be  controverted^  But  we  come,  in  the 
next  fe&ion,  to  the  introdudory  part  of  Epicurus's  philolofdiy. 


SECT. 

^  Gaflendas,  de  ViU  et  Moribus  EpicuxL 
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SECTION        If. 


IniroduSlion  to  JUpicurus^s  Dialellic. — His  CononicSj  or  Short  Rules  of  Lo^ 
pc. — Examples  of  bis  Argumeniatioru — EJtimate  of  his  Reduced  form  of 
4he  DialeSlic. 


THE  endoi  human  life  is,  to  live  happily ;  and  philofophy  is  that 
exercife  of  the  fpeculative  mind  which  enables  us,  without  erring, 
to  difcovcr,  attain,  and  enjoy  ^,  the  greateft  felicity  in  body  and  mind. 
Other  (ludies,  that  are  foreign  to  this  true  wiidom  of  life,  may  be  left 
to  idle  men  to  purfue  ;  but  nature  and  reafon  equally  engage,  and  per« 
fuade  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  it,  as  our  chief  obje£t.  Laudable  and 
beneficial,  alike,  it  may  be  accounted,  in  every  age  and  condition  of 
humanity  f ;  to  the  young  and  the  old,  to  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent. 
As  it  conflitutes  the  well  being  of  each  of  thefe  fituations  of  life,  it  be- 
comes youth  to  learn  early  its  precepts,  and  mature  years  not  to  forget 

them. 

^  Diogen.  Liert.  in  Epift.  ad  Menaeceum.  Seztus  Empiric.  Adverfus  Mathcxn. 
lib.  10.  pag.  466. 

f  Th«  fentiment  of  Horace,  in  the  following  verfesj  may  be  thought  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ethics  of  a  founder  philofophy  than  that  of  Epicurus ;  yet,  it  muft 
be  owned  to  be  ezaAly  copiled  from  hit  dodriAe,  ezpreiKd  m  the  text : 

Sic  mihi  tarda  Haunt,  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  rpem, 

Confiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter,  id,  quod 

iEque  pauperibus  prodeft,  locupletibus  aeque ; 

JEquc  BcgleAum  pueris,  feaibufque  nocebit.— Hon  Epift.!'.  lib.-i.   . 
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them.  No  one  can  be  inftruSed  too  foon  in  what  pertains  to  the  rec- 
tification of  his  mind ;  or  pretend,  that  the  feafon  for  it  is  either  not  yet 
arrived,  or  is  pad ;  unlefs  he  be  of  opinion,  that  the  convenient  time  of 
his  doing  well,  and  being  happy,  falls  alfo  under  one  or  other  of  thefe 
predicaments.  But,  to  that  philofophy  which  is  the  proper  ftudy  of 
man,  he  who  is  young  will  be  eafily  encouraged,  by  the  fenfible  good 
it  procures  him,  and  alfo,  to  perfid  in  that  courfe  of  life  proved  to  be  ad* 
vantageous  ;  and  the  perfon  in  age  will  find  his  wonted  ideas,  on  the  mod 
interefting  fubjefts,  recur,  with  an  influence  ftrongly  felt,  from  their 
early  and  continued  impreflions :  For,  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
phirofophy  to  communicate  principles  that  cure  the  mind  of  anxiety^^ 
and  banifh  the  vain  apprehenfions  of  futurity,  which  otherwife,  in  de- 
clining years,  are  apt  to  invade  it.  Happy,  then,  are  thofe  to  be  ac- 
counted, who,  from  a  fortunate  temperature  of  body  and  mind,  are  dif- 
pofed,  of  themfelves,  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ;  or,  being  the 
natives  of  a  country  where  proper  inftruftions  in  it  may  be  found,  are 
induced  to  learn  its  important  leflbns  j  which,  along  with  the  wifdom 
of  them,  render  men  the  mafters  of  their  fentiments  and  aflfedUons. 

In  entering  upon  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  or  treating,  fcientificaHy, 
any  of  its  parts,  nothing  ought  to  be  more  avoided,  than  either  th^  ad*- 
miflion  of  any  tenet  upon  frivolous  grounds  •,  or  fuppotting  an  opinion 
by  fables ;  fuch  as  are  invented  by  the  poets.  A  philofopher  fhoutd 
himfelf  feign  nothing,  nor  retail,  in  his  works,  the  fidiohs  of  others. 
As  he  profefles  to  fearch  after  truth,  his  inveftigation  of  it  fhould  be 
carried  on  in  a  plain  manner,  without  deviating  into  the  fields  of  fancy, 
and  placing  what  are  only  his  own  imaginations,  or  thofe  of  others,  on 
a  level  with  the  difcoveries  of  truth  f.  In  this  refpeft,  that  philofopher 
is  not  to  be  excufed,  who  introduces  into  his  account  of  the  celeftial 

fpheres, 

*  Plutarch,  de  Audiendis  Poetii. 

t  Epicurus  here  ceafures  Plato,  who,  kv  the  tenth  book  of  Us  Republic,  a  work 
Bot  ftriAly  philofophical,  but  cenfefTedly  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  decorated  with  fome 
aUegorieif  and  traditional  narratives,  mfert*  the  (lory,  and  ehe  vidonaqr  fcenes,  al- 
luded to  in  the  text.  We  find,  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  a  refenre  uled,  and  even 
a  difcredit  gitcn  to  fuch  poetical  or  traditional  fi^ions. 
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fpheres,  and  the  diflFerent  fates  ordained  for  fouls,  either  firfl  entering 
into  bodies,  or  here  departing  from  them,  the  fabulous  (lory  of  Herus 
Armenius^s  refurreSion  from  the  dead,  and  the  report  of  his  'vifions  in 
thefe  inexplorable  regions ;  neither  is  Socrates's  ironical  manner  of  ar- 
gumentation to  be  approved,  and  fuch  pretended  ignorance  made  ufe 
of  by  philofophers,  as  he  thought  allowable  in  his  rcafonings  with  the 
Sophifts  *.  In  a  proper  judgment,  rhetoric,  and  even  grammar,  as 
arts  that  may  be  abufed,  are  not  to  attain,  in  philofophical  difcourfes, 
more  eftimation  than  is  due  to  perfpicuity  of  expreflion  in  the  one,  and 
the  concordance  of  words  in  the  other.  Inftead  of  giving  indulgence 
to  hyperboles  in  any  panegyrical  work,  or  poetical  ornaments  in  plain 
doclrine  or  narrative,  the  man  of  wifdom  knows  what  reftriQions  are  to 
be  prefcribed  to  thefe  compofitions  that  too  readily  and  improperly  take 
the  poet's  ftrain,  or  the  rhetorician's  extravagant  flourifhes. 

All  philofophy  is  reducible  to  two  parts,  Phyfics  and  Ethics;  of  which 
the  latter  has  fo  much  univerfality  f,  that  it  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  cer- 
tain fenfe,  comprehcnfive  of  the  other ;  fmce,  its  objefl:  being  the  attain- 
ment of  a  happy  life,  the  ftudy  of  phyftology  is  rendered  confiderable, 
only  as  what  may  be  found  conducive  to  that  end.  Were  we  not  di- 
fturbed  with  apprehenfions  about  the  natural  phenomena  around  us^ 
and  efpecially  by  the  fight  of  thofe  objefts  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
an  awful  fublimity ;  had  we  not  our  fears  of  death,  as  fomething  of  the 
moft  interefting  confequence;  or,  did  we  not  form  conjectures  about  the 
unknown  ends  of  our  defires,  and  by  what  means  the  griefs  refulting 
from  them  may  be  mitigated ;  there  would  be  little  or  no  occafion  to 
make  phyfics,  or  the  explanations  of  natural  thifigs,  a  fpecial  ftudy : 
But,  apt  to  be  imprefled,  as  we  are,  with  fuch  fears,  and  which,  altho* 
unreal  and  vain,  like  thofe  conceived  by  children  in  the  dark,  yet,  upon 
uncultivated  minds,  produce  their  difagreeable  dfeas,  it  becomes  necef- 

3  L  fary 

•  The  Ilri(5lure  upon  Socrates  is  not  approved,  but  the  propriety  of  his  ircr.y  ac- 
knowledged, by  Alliens,  although  an  Epicurean,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cicero,  dc 
Claris  Orator ibus,  in  the  following  termi:  "  Dccet  hoc,  nsfcio  quomodo,  ilium 
Socratem^  nee  Epicuro,  qui  id  reprehcr.dir,  aiTcatio:." 

t  Diogenes  Laert.  ibid.  * 
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fary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  naiure  of  things^  fo  clofely,  that  reflec- 
tion and  reafon  may  enable  us  to  emancipate  ourfelves  from  them. 

A  third  part  of  philofo|>hy,  called  the  dialedic^  notwithftanding  the 
oftentation  made  of  it  in  the  fchools  %  is  not  to  be  aflfumed  into  ufe; 
f;nce  it  has  been  found,  in  its  pretenfions  to  crufh  the  briars  of  ratioci* 
nation,  lo  have  cheriflied  the  growth  of  a  new  fpecies,  and  interlarded 
argument  with  cavils,  or  the  empty  founds  of  loquacity.  It  is  fufficient^ 
for  the  purpofes  of  reafoning,  to  know  and  to  follow,  as  the  phjftologtfts 
generally  do,  the  ufage  of  clear  and  cuftomary  expreflions.  In  forming 
a  canoaky  or  general  directory  of  reafoning,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
triiih  in  two  views  ;  cither  as  it  is  fo  infa6l^  or  in  th^  nature  of  things, 
or  elfe,  as  the  conceptions  and  notions  of  our  minds  are  correfpondent 
to  this  aBual  ftate  of  them.  The  former  may  be  called  the  truth  of  ex-^ 
i/lcncc ;  and  the  latter  that  oi  judgment.  Into  thefe  two  are  refolvable 
all  the  objefts  af  our  knowledge;  and  the  criterion  of  its  truth  is  no 
ctherv/ife  to  be  difcovered,  than  by  attending  to  the  feveral  inftruments 
and  modes  of  our  perceptions  of  objefts.  In  perceiving  things  exter* 
nal,  there  is,  firft,  to  be  confidered  the  organ  of  fenfe,  which  prefents 
the  objeft  to  the  mind  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  internal  fenfation,  or  affec* 
tion  produced  by  it.  Both  thefe  come  under  one  denomination,  that  of 
a  particular  fpecies  of  fenfe.  Whether  the  perception  be  of  an  objeft 
immediately  prefent,  or  of  one  recollefted,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fenfes,  the  mind  does  no  more  than  contemplate  a  corporeal  impreffion^ 
which,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  phantaftUy 
or  imagination.  But  the  mental  faculty  goes  further  j  even  to  the  aft: 
of  reafoning  ;  fo  that  a  perception  being  again  and  again  furveyed  by 
it,  a  diflinfiive  notion  of  the  thing  perceived  is  formed  in  the  mind, 
and  adopted,  by  way  of  anticipation^  for  a  rule  of  judgn>ent,  op  general 
idea  of  that  clafs^  or  fpecial  kind  of  our  perceptions.  With  refpcd, 
however,  to  the  appetites  of  fenfe,  or  the  affedtions  and  paflions  of  the 
mind,  no  fuch  judgment  of  reafon  intervenes.  That  which  is  attraftive 
to  us,  as  pleafure,  and  that  which  caufes  averfion,  as  pain,  is  fubjefled 

tCN 

•  Scxtus  Empiricus  Adrexf.  Logicos,  lib.  7.  pag.  139.  ct  fcqaent.   Some  reckon* 
td,  that  Epicurus  only  rcj^^flcd.  the  verbal  logic  of  the  Stoics* 
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to  no  rational  examination.  The  one  and  the  other  is  felt,  without  the 
exercife  of  judgment  j  neither  can  the  mind,  by  any  operation  or  dif- 
cuffion,  vary,  in  the  leaft,  the  contrary,  and  inconvertible  impreffions 
made  by  them.  The  criteria^  upon  which  our  faculty  of  judgment  pro- 
ceeds, may  therefore,  according  to  this  account  of  the  modes  of  our 
perception,  be  reckoned  three.  The  organ  of  fenfe,  or  the  fenfation 
arifing  from  it,  confidered  as  one  j  the  anticipated  notion,  or  idea  of  the 
thing  perceived ;  and  the  affection,  or  paflion  communicated  from  the 
objed,  to  the  mind. 

-Againft  thofe  who  maintain,  that,  in  the  fcnfes,  or  the  fenfations  pro- 
duced by  them,  there  is  no  evidence  of  truth,  feveral  obvious  and  juft 
arguments  may  be  ufed  ••  All  fenfe,  barely,  apprehends  and  receives 
impreffions  of  objefts,  without  being  capable  of  altering  their  appearan- 
ces,  or  reafoning  with  refpeft  to  them.  In  the  funftion  of  the  fcnfes, 
there  is  no  exertion  of  the  judgment,  or  rational  faculty.  They  only 
announce  what  cxifts  ;  and  leave  to  the  mind  the  notion  or  conception 
of  what  it  is.  Whatever  it  be,  its  exiftence,  as  an  objeft,  is  incontef- 
tible ;  and  againil  its  reality  there  can  be  no  appeal,  either  from  one  of 
the  Jenfes  to  another,  when  each  of  them  is  of  equal  credit,  or  to  rea« 
fon,  the  operation  of  which  muft  have  its  ground  in  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe ;  and  thefie  muft  be  held  to  be  true ;  or  all  ratiocination  with  re- 
fpeft  to  them  muft  be  fallacious.  The  fenfes,  therefore,  and  the  ima* 
gination,  muft  be  reckoned  to  afford  the  fame  evidence  of  truth,  in 
whatever  they  reprefent  to  the  mind,  as  is  univerfally  allowed  to  the 
primary  affedions  of  pleafure  and  pain.  If,  in  thefe,  there  be  no  de- 
ception, fo  neither  is  there  any  in  the  other,  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
can  be  reftified  by  the  fenfes  themfelves,  when  adjuiled,  and  duly 
placed  to  obferve  their  objedts  f.     How  there  fliould  be  a  difference  in 

3  L  2  the 

*  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  ibid.     Sextus  Empir.  Adverf.  Matfrem.  lib.  7.  p.  176. 

f  The  doflrine  of  the  credit  due  to  the  external  fenfcs,  here  niLiIntaineJ,  w  no 
more  than  what  was  afTcrted  by  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics ;  and  the  argunieDts  of 
the  latter,  in  fupporting  it»  are  aimed  the -fame  with  thofe  ufed  hj  Epicurus.  Non 
enim  is  fum  (fays  Lucullus)  qui  quicquid  Tidctur,  tale  dicam  eff  ,  ^t:.»!p  v'dcitun 
r— Meo  autem  judicio  ita  eft  maxima  in  fcnfibus  Veritas,  fi  ct  fani  funt  ct  valentcr, 
et  omnia  removentur  quae  obftant  ct  impediunt.    Cic,  Acad.  Quaeft.  lib.  4. 
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the  appearance  of  the  bulks,  figures,  and  colours,  of  the  fame  objefb^ 
"when  feen  near,  or  at  a  greater  diftance,  or  in  varied  pofitions,  and 
that  founds,  in  like  manner,  (hould  be  differently  perceived,  is,  from 
obvious  reafons,  intelligible,  and  can  occafion  only  a  temporary  error : 
But  in  neither  cafe,  is  the  report  of  the  fenfes  a  falfe  ene.  He  who,  at 
a  didant  view,  fees  a  tower  to  be  fmall  and  round,  which,  as  he  draws 
nearer  to  it,  appears  large  and  fquare,  has  not  an  erroneous  vifion,  but 
a  true  one,  and  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  different  impreflion 
made  on  the  organ  of  fight ;  which,  juflly,  receives  the  one  prefented 
to  it,  and  not  another,  that,  upon  a  change  of  place,  it  may  as  properly 
admit.  All  the  impreffions  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  phantafia,  are,  there^ 
fore,  realities,  as  much  as  our  feelings  of  pleafure  and  pain ;  and,  as 
the  former  cannot  be  moved  by  nothing,  they  muft  be  deemed,  no  lefs 
than  the  latter,  to  have  their  caufes  in  nature,  and  fuch  efficients  of  theip 
exiftence,  that  their  forms  and  appearances  cannot  be  any  other,  or  dif^ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  they  are  aftually,  and  at  the  time,  perceived  to* 
be.  ^ 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  affedions  of  the  imagination  may  be  thu9 
evinced  to  be  true,  the  opinions  we  form  of  them  may  make  fuch  a  dif- 
ference, that  fome  of  them  muft  be  falfe,  and  others  true.  Opinion  is 
fomething  fuperadded  to  fenfe.  It  is  a  judgment  which  obfervation,  or 
experience  enables  us  to  make  about  what  is  exhibited  by  the  fenfes  ; 
and,  being  fallible,  it  may  either  be  juft  or  defective,  founded  in  truths 
or  erroneous.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  diffent  alike  from  two  claffes  of 
philofophers,  thofe  who  would  perfuade  us  to  doubt  of  all  things,  and 
dthers,  who  prefume  that  every  thing  may  be  certainly  known  by  us. 
There  arej  furely,  feveral  phenomena  in  nature  that  may  be  accompUfli- 
ed  various  ways ;  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  rifing.  and  fetting  of  the  ftaps^' 
the  ecHpfes  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  other  meteors.  To  affert  that 
they  can  be  performed  in  ho  way  but  in  one,  is  an  abfurdity.  Yet  there 
are  fome  maxims  in  phyfics  which  a  wife  man  will  not  hefitate  to  adopt 
as  invariably  true  ;  fuch  as  that  out  of  nothings  nothing  is  made  ;  the  unl* 
verfe  conjijls  of  body  and  vacuum  j  the  principles  of  things  are  indivifible ; 

and 

•  Scxt.  Empir.  ibid. 
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and  others  of  a  like  kind  ^.  Since,  to  difcredit  the  fenfes  as  fallacious 
overthrows  all  reafoning,  and  to  hold  every  opinion,  or  judgment  form- 
ed upon  their  report,  to  be  true,  confounds  the  feveral  degrees  of  evi- 
dence  they  are  capable  of  affording,  thefS  two  fhort  rules  or  canons^  ta- 
ken  together  with  what  has  been  already  obferved,  may  be  confidered 
as  criteria  of  truth  or  falfehood,  fo  far  as  the  judgment  of  either  depends 
upon  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  f .  That  opinion  is  true,  which  is  attejicd, 
or  not  contradicted,  by  the  evidence  offenfe;  and  that  opinion  is  falfe,  to  which 
the  contrary  predicaments  are  applicable.  By  the  firft  of  thefe,  any  percep- 
tion, or  appearance  of  an  objeft,  is  underftood  to  be  then  duly  attefted, 
when  the  circumftances  requifite  to  a  proper  judgment  of  it  are  attend- 
ed to  ;  fuch  as  the  diftance  at  which  it  is  placed,  its  being  in  motion, 
or  at  reft,  the  medium  through  which  it  is  beheld,  and  the  found  difpo- 
fition  of  the  organ,  or  organs  of  fenfc  that  take  cognizance  of  it ;  and 
in  cafe  of  a  difcoverable  obftrudtion,  from  any  of  thefe  accedents,  to  its 
being  adequately  perceived,  that  it  be  removed,  or  its  effe£k  remedied. 
Therefore,  to  the  queftion.  Is  a  thing  fuch  as  it  appears  to  be  ?  The  an- 
fwer  ought  not  to  be  immediately  given,  but  rather  deferred  until  an 
opportunity  be  taken,  by  all  fuitable  methods,  to  obviate,  or  reftify  what 
may  be  found  conducive  to  the  fallacious  appearance  of  objefls.  What 
is  meant  by  an  opinion  not  being  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
will  be  bed  explained  in  connexion  with  what  is  now  to  be  faid  upon 
anticipation  ;  which  will  alfo  comprehend  the  import  of  the  other  canon. 
Anticipation,  or  preconception,  is  fuch  a  notion  of  an  objed  which 
the  fenfes  have  prefented  J,  and  the  mind  has  attentively  coniidered,  as 
affords  a  fixed  conception  of.it  j  fo  that,  whether  again  beheld,  or  re« 
called  to  memory,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  that  identical  thing,  and  not 
another,  and  to  have  a  form  and  appearance  that  diftinguifhes  it  from 
any  other.  Thus,  after  obferving  the  figure  and  afped  of  a  particular 
man,  the  mind  fets  apart,  as  it  were,  that  marked  perception,  and  antN 

cipates 

♦  Judicio  rerum  in  fcnfibus  ponit  (Epicurus)  quibus,  fi  fcmcl  allquid  falfi  pro  ve- 
ro  probatum  fit,  fublatum  eiTc  oxnne  judicium  vcri  et  fald  putac     Cicer.  de  tinibus, . 
lib.  I. 

t  Seitus  Empiricns,  Ibid.  lib.  7*  p*  '77*  %  Dlogen.  Laert.  Ibid. 
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the  appearance  of  the  bulks,  figures,  and  colours,  of  the  fame  objefb^ 
"when  feen  near,  or  at  a  greater  diftance,  or  in  varied  pofitions,  and 
that  founds,  in  like  manner,  fliould  be  differently  perceived,  is,  from 
obvious  reafons,  intelligible,  and  can  occafion  only  a  temporary  error : 
But  in  neither  cafe,  is  the  report  of  the  fenfes  a  falfe  ene.  He  who,  at 
a  didant  view,  fees  a  tower  to  be  fmall  and  round,  which,  as  he  draws 
nearer  to  it,  appears  large  and  fquare,  has  not  an  erroneous  vifion,  but 
a  true  one,  and  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  froni  the  different  impreffion 
made  on  the  organ  of  fight ;  which,  juflly,  receives  the  one  prefenced 
to  it,  and  not  another,  that,  upon  a  change  of  place,  it  may  as  properly 
admit.  All  the  impreflions  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  phantafia,  are,  there^ 
fore,  realities,  as  much  as  our  feelings  of  pleafure  and  pain ;  and,  as 
the  former  cannot  be  moved  by  nothing,  they  muft  be  deemed,  no  lefe 
than  the  latter,  to  have  their  caufes  in  nature,  and  fuch  efficients  of  their, 
exiftence,  that  their  forms  and  appearances  cannot  be  any  other,  or  difc 
ferent  from  thofe  which  they  are  adlually,  and  at  the  time,  perceived  to* 
be.  ^ 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  affedions  of  the  imagination  may  be  thu9 
evinced  to  be  true,  the  opinions  we  form  of  them  may  make  fuch  a  dif- 
ference, that  fome  of  them  muft  be  falfe,  and  others  true.  Opinion  is 
fbmething  fuperadded  to  fenfe.  It  is  a  judgment  which  obfervation,  or 
experience  enables  us  to  make  about  what  is  exhibited  by  the  fenfes  ; 
and,  being  fallible,  it  may  either  be  juft  or  defeftive,  founded  in  truths 
or  erroneous.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  diffent  alike  from  two  claffes  of 
philofophers,  thofe  who  would  perfuade  us  to  doubt  of  all  things,  and 
dthers,  who  prefume  that  every  thing  may  be  certainly  known  by  us. 
There  arei  furely,  feveral  phenomena  in  nature  that  may  be  accomplifh- 
ed  various  ways ;  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  rifing.  and  fetting  of  the  ftaFS> 
the  ecllpfes  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  other  meteors.  To  affert  that 
they  can  be  performed  in  ho  way  but  in  one,  is  an  abfurdity.  Yet  there 
are  fome  maxims  in  phyfics  which  a  wife  man  will  not  hefitate  to  adopt 
as  invariably  true;  fuch  as  that  out  of  nothings  nothing  is  made  ;  the  uni* 
verfe  conjijls  of  body  and  vacuum  j  the  principles  of  things  are  indivifible ; 

and 

•  Scxt.  Empir.  ibid. 
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and  others  of  a  like  kind  *.  Since,  to  difcredit  the  fenfes  as  fallacious 
overthrows  all  reafoning,  and  to  hold  every  opinion,  or  judgment  form- 
ed upon  their  report,  to  be  true,  confounds  the  feveral  degrees  of  evi- 
dence  they  are  capable  of  affording,  thefS  two  fhort  rules  or  canons^  ta- 
ken  together  with  what  has  been  already  obferved,  may  be  confidered 
as  criteria  of  truth  or  falfehood,  fo  far  as  the  judgment  of  either  depends 
upon  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  f  •  Thai  opinion  is  true,  which  is  attejicd^ 
or  not  contradicted^  by  the  evidence  offenfe;  and  that  opinion  is  falfe^  to  which 
the  contrary  predicaments  are  applicable.  By  the  firft  of  thefe,  any  percep- 
tion, or  appearance  of  an  objeft,  is  underftood  to  be  then  duly  attefted, 
when  the  circumftances  requifite  to  a  proper  judgment  of  it  are  attend- 
ed to  ;  fuch  as  the  diftance  at  which  it  is  placed,  its  being  in  motion, 
or  at  reft,  the  medium  through  which  it  is  beheld,  and  the  found  difpo- 
fition  of  the  organ,  or  organs  of  fenfe  that  take  cognizance  of  it ;  and 
in  cafe  of  a  difcoverable  obftrudtion,  from  any  of  thefe  accedents,  to  its 
being  adequately  perceived,  that  it  be  removed,  or  its  effe£k  remedied. 
Therefore,  to  the  queftion,  Is  a  thing  fuch  as  it  appears  to  be  ?  The  an- 
fwer  ought  not  to  be  immediately  given,  but  rather  deferred  until  an 
opportunity  be  taken,  by  all  fuitable  methods,  to  obviate,  or  reftify  what 
may  be  found  conducive  to  the  fallacious  appearance  of  objefts.  What 
is  meant  by  an  opinion  not  being  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
will  be  bed  explained  in  connection  with  what  is  now  to  be  faid  upon 
anticipation  ;  which  will  alfo  comprehend  the  import  of  the  other  canon. 
Anticipation,  or  preconception,  is  fuch  a  notion  of  an  object  which 
the  fenfes  have  prefented  J,  and  the  mind  has  attentively  conhdered,  as 
affords  a  fixed  conception  of.it  j  fo  that,  whether  again  beheld,  or  re« 
called  to  memory,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  that  identical  thing,  and  not 
another,  and  to  have  a  form  and  appearance  that  dillinguiflies  it  from 
any  other.  Thus,  after  obferving  the  figure  and  afpect  of  a  particular 
man,  the  mind  fets  apart,  as  it  were,  that  marked  perception,  and  antN 

cipates 

^  Judlcio  rerum  in  fenfibus  ponit  (Epicurus)  quibus,  (i  fcznel  allquid  falH  pro  ve- 
ro  probatum  fit,  fublalum  eiTc  oxnne  judicium  vcri  et  falli  putac     Cicer.  de  finibus,. 
lib.  I. 

t  Seitus  Empiricns,  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  177.  X  Dlogen.  Laert.  ibid. 
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cipates  as  a  thing  known  and  comprehended  by  itj  any  fabfequent  ex- 
hibition of  his  image  to  the  fenfes  or  imagination  ;  and  not  only  does 
this  internal  pre- conception  communicate  the  intelligence  of  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  Angular  objefts,  but,  by  the  mind's  notice  of  a  difference  com- 
mon  to  many  of  them,  univerfal  conception,  including  feveral  fpecies 
under  one  idea,  is  derived ;  and  we  as  readily  underftand  and  pronounce 
fuch  an  animated  form  to  be  human,  or  that  of  manj  generally  concei- 
ved,  as  we  recognife  t/jis  objeft  of  the  fenfes,  to  be  Socrates,  and  that  •, 
Plato.  Without  an  anticipated  notion  in  the  mind,  by  means  of  which 
fome  inference  may  be  made,  we  could  not  inquire,  doubt,  or  reafon  a- 
bout  any  thing.  We  could  not  even  give  a  name  to  any  perception  of 
the  fenfes,  or  underftand  the  meaning  of  its  piQure  in  the  imagination. 
Anticipation,  therefore,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  defining  of  a  thing  to  us, 
and  the  exordium  and  principle  of  all  rational  difcourfe.  It  prefents  to 
the  mind  fomethingyf/y?  evident,  before,  in  annunciation,  or  reafoning, 
any  conclufion  can  follow.  To  prove  that  a  man,  and  not  another  ob- 
jeft,  is  beheld  by  us,  we  muft  antecedently  have  a  certain  conception 
of  his  form  ;  otherwife  we  cannot  pronounce  what  it  is  we  fee  j  and  fo 
every  proof  and  demonftration  muft  have  for  its  bafis  a  conception  that 
is  manifeft,  and  about  which  we  do  not  reafon,  but  ufe  it  as  the  necef. 
fary  ftep  to  ratiocination,  or  the  unfolding  of  fomething  not  perfpicu- 
ous.  In  this  procefs,  the  fcrupulous  forms  infifted  on  by  the  Dialedi- 
cians,  are  not  requifite  to  be  obferved  ;  nor  n^ed  we  ftudj5j[^as  they  do, 
artificial  modes  of  reafoning  and  argument,  as  if  all  things  were  to  be 
demonftrated  by  them.  If  the  anticipations,  or  what,"1n  argumentation, 
are  called  the  premifes,  be  diflinft  and  clear,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
conclufions  of  reafon  will  be  fufficiently  evident,  although  not  fcanned 
by  their  elaborate  rules. 

That  demonftration  confifts  in  evincing,  or  bringing  to  light  that 
which  is  unmanifeft,  from  the  affumption  of  a  thing  manifeft,  m?y  be 
.exemplified  in  the  proof  that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  nature.  The  exift. 
cnce  of  a  thing  not  evident  is  here  to  be  proved  f .    We  affume,  for  the 

defiderated 

*  Sextiis  Empiric,  lib.  lo.  p.  442. 

f   Ibid.  S«tU5,  adverf.  Lo^icos,  lib.  7.  p.  176.  ct  ibiJ   p.  2^*. 
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defiderated  evidence,  a  thing  attefted  by  the  fenfes,  which  is  motion  ; 
and  fay,  if  there  be  motion,  there  is  a  vacuum,  but  there  is  motion  ; 
therefore  there  is  a  vacuum  :  Or  the  argument  may  be  more  explicitly 
thus  dated  :  If  there  be  not  a  vacuum,  neither  is  there  motion ;  for  mo- 
tion is  inconfiftent  with  an  univerfal  plenum  ;  but  it  confifts  with,  and 
requires  a  vacuum  ;  therefore  the  latter  muft  exift.  Hiere  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  the  firft  form  of  the  argument,  the  atteftation,  and 
nonconiradiilion  of  the  evidence  of  fenfc  are  the  criteria,  upon  which  we 
infer  the  exiftencc  of  a  thing  called  in  queftion.  The  fenfes  teftify  that 
there  is  motion,  and  they  do  not  contradift  the  fuppofuion  of  a  vacuum. 
Clear  and  unambiguous  premifes  are  therefore  held  forth  ;  and  one  of 
them,  which  is  a  fenfible  perception,  is  affumed  as  the  medium^  or  pro- 
bable  reafon  of  the  conclufion,  or  that  the  exiftence  of  a  vacuum  is- 
true.  In  the  other  form,  the  contradiftion  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  want 
of  their  evidence  are  made  the  rules  of  judging  and  determining  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  thing  to  be  falfe.  It  is  not  teftified  by  the  fenfes,  that  there 
is  no  vacuum  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  oppofite  fuppofuion  of  a  plenum 
contradifts  their  perception  of  motion,  which  confifts  not  with  it ;  and 
fo,  to  prove  a  plenum  we  mufl  remove,  or  hold  as  a  non  entity  a  thing 
only  not  manifeft,  and  alfo  fubvert  that  which  has  the  cleared  evidence- 
of  its  truth  :  Any  opinion  fupported  by  fuch  argumentation  carries  along 
with  it,  a  fufBcient  proof  of  its  falfehood.  In  reafoning,  the  medium^ 
ufed  ought  properly  to  be  a  thing  perceived  by  the  fenfes ;  but,  in  many 
cafes,  it  may  not  have  any  neceflary  connexion  with  what  is  inferred.. 
When  the  vaft  infinity  of  nature  is  confidered,  we  muft  underftand  what 
is  called  the  rule  •  of  equivalence  to  hold,  that  is,  if  of  two  contraries,. 
one  exift,  the  other  muft  be  allowed  to  be.  Hence  is  framed  this  argu- 
ment, If  the  multitude  of  mortals  be  fo  great,  that  of  immortals  can  be 
reckoned  no  lefs  fuch ;  and  if  things  that  deftroy  be  numberlefs,  thofe 
which  preferve  muft  alfo  be  infinite.  We  mention  not  here  the  feveral 
ways  the  conceived  idea  of  a  thing  may  be  excited,,  and  converted  in 

the. 

•  Summa,  vcro,  vis  infinitatis,  ac  dillgenti  contemplatione  dignifllma  eft  ;  earn 
efTe  naturam,  ut  omDia  omnibus^  paribus  piiria  rcfpondcant.  Velleius  Eplcureus^ 
in  Cicerone,  De  Natura  Dioruzn,  lib.  i.  p.  203, 
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the  imagination ;  as  the  account  to  be  given  in  the  Stoical  Philofophy  of 
this  procefe  is  quite  fimilar  to  that  of  Epicurus  ;  and  we  (hall  find  fome 
other  of  Zeno's  fpeculations  upon  the  fubjed  of  ideas  to  correfpond  with 
It.  In  concluding  the  article  of  anticipation,  as  it  relates  to  reafoning^ 
it  deferves  notice  in  what  manner  Epicurus,  to  the  •  furprife  of  the  Dia- 
ledicians,  foiled  their  mod  approved  and  fundamental  maxim  in  argu- 
.  mentation  ;  that,  in  a  disjunftive  propofition,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is  a 
future  contingency,  one  of  its  contraries,  either  its  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion mufl  be  neceflarily  true ;  as  when  it  is  pronounced  that  Hermachus 
will  either  live,  or  he  will  die  tomorrow.  It  is,  faid  Epicurus,  not  an 
inconteftible  propofition  j  for,  if  either  of  its  disjoined  parts  be  taken 
feparately,  it  contains  no  certainty  of  what  is  to  be  j  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  can  never  prove  that  there  is  a  neceffity  in  nature,  that  Her- 
machus (hall  live,  or  (hall  die  on  any  afligned  day.  Cicero,  touching 
upon  this  argument,  alledges,  as  an  academic  difputant,  in  one  paflTagef, 
that  it  appears  to  fubvert  all  the  dialeQical  reafoning  of  the  Stoics ;  and, 
in  another  {,  he  quotes  it  as  an  inftance  of  the  ignorance  or  impudence 
of  the  Epicureans ;  who  were  not  a(hamed  to  aflfert,  that  an  announced 
propofition  might  be  neither  true  nor  falfe.  In  an  aifertion  about  the 
aftual  being  or  not  being  of  a  thing,  the  one,  or  the  other,  of  thefc  con- 
trary predicaments  muft  be  applied,  unlefs  entity  and  nonentity  be  con- 
founded. But  with  refpeft  to  the  future  and  contingent  exiftence  of  an 
event,  the  mind  can  only  conceive  its  pofSbility  or  impoffibility,  without 
being  capable  of  judging  certainly,  whether  it  will  enfue  or  not ;  and, 
therefore,  the  afTertion  can  neither  be  affirmative  or  negative.  Yet,  in 
Logics,  it  may  be  properly  afked,  How  that  can  be  called  an  a(rertion, 
which  does  not  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  ? 

To  the  affeflion,  or  paffion,  communicated  from  the  objeft  to  the 
mind,  no  other  criterion  of  judgment  is  competent,  but  that  which  is 

taketi 

♦  Vide,  fays  Cfcero,  quam  Ht  cautus  is,   (Epicurus)  qucm  ittl  tardum  putant. 
Acad.  Quaeft.  lib.  4.  p.  29. 

t  ^b'*^-    ^  t  O  admlrabilcm  liccntiam,  ct  miferabilcm  infcitfam.difli. 

rendi !  fi  enim  aliquid  in  eloqucndo,  nee  vcrum,  nee  falfum  eft  ;  certe  id  vcrum  non 
eft.  Quod  autem  verum  ndn  eft,  qui  poteft  non  falfum  effc;  ^ut  quod  falfum  non 
eft,  qui  poteft  noa  veium  eifc.     Cic.  de  Fato,  p.  307. 
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taken  from  the  affeftion,  or  paffion  itfclf,  indicating  a  fenfe  of  pleafure 
or  pain  * ;  and  of  the  one,  a  defire,  and  towards  the  other,  an  averfion. 
It  is,  becaufe  pleafure  is  pleafure,  and  pain  is  pain,  that  thefe  two  affec- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  as>  in  themfelves,  the  abfolute  motives  to  all 
liking  or  difllking  of  objcfts,  either  of  fenfe,  or  the  imagination.  This 
will  be  explained  more  particularly  in  the  Ethics.  Here  it  may  only 
be  premifed,  that,  (ince  in  life,  pain  as  well  as  pleafure  mufl  be  en- 
countered, a  wife  man,  in  any  voluntary  admiffion  of  the  former,  or  re- 
fignation  of  the  latter,  will  look  for,  and  endeavour  to  procure,  a  coni| 
penfation  to  himfelf.  How  this  will  be  bed  obtained,  the  following 
canons  may  be  taken  as  a  general  direftory.  He  will  embrace  all  pica* 
fure^  to  which  no  pain  is  annexed :  He  will  /hun  all  pain,  connected  with  no 
pleafure  :  Where  pleafure  hinders  the  accefs  of  a  greater  degree  ofit^  or  pro* 
duces  that  of  a  greater  pain^  it  will  he  avoided  by  him  :  In  cafe  a  heavier 
pain  can  be  removed j  or  an  enlargement  of  pleafure  be  procured y  by  means 
of  the  former  J  it  will  be  embraced  by  him.  The  canons  Epicurus  added, 
refpefting  the  ufe  of  words  in  difcourfe,  being  comprehended  in  u  hat 
has  been  faid  of  his  recommendation  of  plain  and  unambiguous  didion, 
require  no  particular  rehearfaU 

Such,  then,  was  Epicurus's  model  of  the  dialectic ;  fo  contra£lcd,  in- 
deed, and  dripped  of  what  he  accounted  its  vain  parade,  and  frivolous 
rules,  that  it  was  thought,  in  the  fchools,  undeferving  of  the  name  of  a 
theory  of  the  art  of  ratiocination.  It  had,  however,  confiderable  merit ; 
and  was  a  well  aimed  and  hardy  blow  at  the  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho,  and 
the  Academics,  and  alfo  a  juft  reprobation  of  the  dialeftical  perplexities. 
It  was  not  a  fyftem  of  Logics ;  it  was  not  a  fet  of  rules  for  confining 
argumentation  to  one  tra£t ;  it  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  demonflrative 
proof  to  thofe,  who  faid  they  bad  not  a  notion  of  demon flration.  While, 
without  the  books  of  Ariftotle  being  publiihed,  his  difciples  endci'^vour- 
ed  to  bring  all  ratiocination  to  the  fyllogiftic  form  f ;  and,  while  the 
Stoics,  adverfe  to  fcepticifm,  in  fad,  promoted  it,  by  dafhing  their  lo- 
gics  with  the  moil  futile  didinclions  of  ideas  and  words ;  Epicurus  took 

3  M  the 

•  Diogcn.  Laert.  ibid.  f  Sextus  Empiriccs,  ibid,  dc  D""rn^» 

pag.  281. 
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the  opportunity  of  condemning,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  (baking  off 
thefc  ftudied  fetters  of  knowledge,  and  prefcribed  the  criteria  of  true 
and  falfe  opinion,  and,  confequently,  of  juft  argument,  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  beyond  which  he  thought  it  unneceffary  to  ftretch  the 
procefs  of  the  Dialedic.   It  appears  from  Sextus  Empiricus  •,  and  other 
authors,  that  Democritus  had  his  Canons j  or  rules  of  judging,  betwixt 
a  clear  and  obfcure  knowledge  of  things ;  which,  from  the  hints  of 
them  given,  nearly  coincide  with  thofe  of  Epicurus.    Originality,  there- 
fore,  either  in  the  name,  or  the  import  of  what  he  called  his  Canonics 
^nnot  be  afcribed  to  the  latter.     Their  narrow  compafs  and  fimplici- 
ty,  without  confidering  their  evidence,  reproached,  or  ridiculed  the  ac-. 
cumulated  labours  and  controverfies  of  the  other  fchools  in  the  theory 
of  logics.     Appendages,  as  they  were,  of  his  phyficai  fyftem,  and  helps 
to  his  moral  one,  their  truth  was  liable  to  be  fcrutinifed  upon  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  thefe  fciences.   Taken  in  connexion  with  the  one  or  the  other,, 
the  Canonics  might  gain,  or  lofe  credit,  according  as  the  theory  of  each 
appeared  to  be  valid,  or  otherwife.     Epicurus  found  not  in  them  that 
releafe  from  difputation  they  were  calculated  to  procure.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  barrier,  he  was  dragged  into  controverfy,  about  feveral  of  his^ 
tenets,  or  their  confequences,  upon  the  dialeftical  ground,  embarrafled 
and  fallacious  as  it  was  rendered  by  Zeno's  fubtiie  arguments,  refined 
upon  and  improved  by  Chryfippus.     His  Atomical  Syftem,  now  to  be 
brought  forward,  was  not  fo  much  the  fubjeft  of  contention,  as  fome 
principles  of  theology  and  morals  involved  in  it,  which  led  toother 
points  of  obfcure  and  metaphyfical  difcuflion.^ 


SECT. 

♦  Ibid,  page  164^ 
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SECTION        111. 


Headsy  or  Summary  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the  Science  of  Pbyftcs.-^ 
Illuftve  argumentation  about  the  All  or  Whole  of  things. — Variations  of 
Epicurus^ s  Atomical  Theory  from  that  of  Democritus. — Imitations  of  his 
Stamina  of  Bodies^  adopted  by  Modern  Corporealijis. — Phyfical  Analyfis 
of  the  Human  SouL  —The  Epicurean  Divinities.— Apologies  for  his  Theo* 
logy  by  Modern  Authors. — State  of  their  arguments  in  his  defence. — The 
^uejtion  about  the  Origin  of  Natural  and  Moral  Evil  treated  by  them. 


THE  fclence  of  Phyfics,  which  may  raiher  be  denominated  Pbyftology^ 
has  for  its  objefl  the  things  of  nature,  and  is  explicable,  by  ration- 
al difquifitiofls,  and  difcourfe  with  refpeft  to  them  *•  For  inftruftion 
to  the  minds,  and  aid  to  the  memories,  of  thofe  who  would  apply  them- 
felves  to  this  fpeculation,  without  having  intention,  or  leifure,  to  de- 
fcend  into  all  its  particulars,  it  may  be  proper  and  ufeful  to  fet  before 
them  a  compendium  of  it,  under  feverai  heads ;  whence  may  be  under- 
ftood  its  great  extent,  and  the  variety  of  difcuffions  it  includes.  Thefe 
heads  are  reducible  to  four ;  the  univerfey-  called  alfo  the  whole^  the  j//, 
or  the  fum  of  things  j  the  worlds  or  that  portion  of  the  univerfe  vifible 
to  men ;  of  which,  as  comprehending  the  circumference  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  ftars,  there  may  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  numberlefs  other 
patterns.  Next  is  to  be  reckoned  the  earthy  and  whatever  it  contains, 
placed  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  world  j  and,  laftly,  thofe  parts 

3  M  3  of 

•  Diogen.  Laert. 
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of  nature,  which,  in  refpeft  of  the  earth,  have  inferiority  and  fublimity, 
fuch  as  the  air  or  atmofphere  contiguous  ta  it,  and  the  fuperior  region 
of  aether^  or  fire. 

Notwithftanding  what  Epicurus  had  fo  fpecioufty  preraifed,  about  the 
unbiaffed  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  aflTuming  no  hypothefis  upon  frivo- 
lous or  traditional  grounds,  he  could  not,  it  feems,  avoid  advancing 
the  old  equivocal  argument  of  the  philofophers,  that  the  univerfe  wa^ 
infinite  and  immoveable.  He  fupported  the  firfl  pofition,  by  alledging 
that  its  extremity  cannot  be  determined.  Why  ?  Becaufe  it  compre- 
hends within  it  all  place  of  body,  or  fpace,  which  renders  it  infinite* 
But  how  is  it  proved  to  be  under  that  predicamentt  ?  It  is  neceflarily  fo, 
and  cannot  be  otherwife,  becaufe  it  is  the  univerfe.  This  was  the  illu- 
five  and  puerile  argument,  which  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers,. 
both  metaphyfical  and  phyfical,  ufed  in  maintaining  the  infinity  of  what 
they  called  the  Univerfe  j  when  confidered  abftraftly,  and  without  re- 
ference to  any  fpecial  conception  of  its  nature,  or  fubdance.  But  ex- 
iftence,  in  the  abftra£t,  can  have  no  one  attribute  applicable  to  it,  more 
than  another ;  and  the  univerfe,  or  world  of  being,  muft  be  imagined 
to  be  of  a  certain  nature,  before  any  thing  can  be  affirmed  or  denied 
with  refpe£t  to  it.  Yet  the  philofophers,  who  found  it  eafied  to  com- 
pile their  fyftems  metaphyfical ly,  and  by  help  of  words  reducible  to  no 
determined  meaning  or  definition,  avoided  faying  what  they  conceived 
the  fubftance  of  the  univerfe  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  readily  invefted  it 
with  whatever  attributes  they  pleafed.  They  pronounced  it  infinite, 
although  human  language  could  hardly  find  any  name  or  appellative 
for  it,  but  what  was  of  a  definite  fignification,  and  held  forth  a  circum- 
fcribed  idea  :  For  fuch,  notwithftanding  their  generality,  are  the  terms 
the  univerfe^  the  ally  the  wbole^  or  xhtfum  of  things.  They  fignify  no 
more  than  a  conception  of  fomething  fo  extended  or  immenfe,  that,  to 
it,  no  addition  is  to  be  made.  The  infinity  rf things ^  that  neither  denotes^ 
in  a  phyfical  or  metaphyfical  fenfe,  genus  or  fpecies,  or  difference  of 
condition,  appears  to  be  the  only  epithet  exprcflive  of  the  world's  being 
infinite. 

When  the  emphatic  term,  whatever  isj  came  to  be  ufed,  by  the  dif. 
c'ples  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  fchools,  to  fignify  the  univerfe, 

or 
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or  all  of  things,  it  appeared  grofsly  abrurd  to  fay^  whatever  is,  is  infinite  ; 
andt  when  the  fubftance  of  the  world  was  declared  to  be  body,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  epithet  was  evidently  incompetent ;  as  a  quantity  infi* 
nite  was  inconceivable,  and  body  could  never  be  imagined  of  fuch  ex- 
tenfion,  as  to  leave  no  room,  or  place  beyond  it.     Empty  fpace  was 
therefore  to  be  brought  forward  ;  or  elfe  the  world  could  not,  even  in 
idea,  have  infinity  afcribed  to  it.    While  fome  philofophers  pronoun- 
ced  it  to  be  nothing,  or  only  an  idea  of  the  mind,  it  was  admitted,  in 
the  theories  of  Deraocritus  and  Epicurus,  to  be  not  merely  an  adjunil^ 
or  accident  to  body,  but  an  ens  that  fubfifted  by  itfelf,  of  a  fpecies  dif- 
ferent from  corporiety^  and  conceivable  without  any  connexion  with 
magnitude.     And  thus,  the  two  mod  diftinguiflied  materialifts  of  anti- 
quity could  not  hold  forth  their  theory  without  affigning  a  real  exiftence. 
to  fpace,  abfolutely  requifite  as  it  feemed  to  be,  not  for  place  of  body 
only,  but  for  its  local  motion.     Being  unfolid  and  penetrable,  it  had 
not  the  efl'ential  properties  of  body,  which  was  defined  by  Epicurus  to 
be,  that  which  was  tangible,  and   made  refiftance  to  any  impreflion. 
Contemplated  by  itfelf,  they  were  forced  to  reckon  it  a  fort  of  incorpo^ 
real;  a  conception  quite  inconfiftent  with  their  fcheme  of  the  world. 
As  thofe  philofophers,  who  held  the  univerfe  to  be  a  plenum^  were  much 
perplexed  about  the  movement  of  bodies  in  it ;  fo  it  proved  difficult  to 
fuch  of  them  as  fcepticifed  about  incorporeal  being,  to  difpofe  decently 
of  fpace.     They,  generally,  held  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  idea ; 
upon  the  argument  as  old  as  Zeno  Eleates;  and  of  which,  indeed,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  he  was  accounted  the  inventor.     But,  fpeciou^  as^ 
it  is,  it  mud  feem  ftrange,  if  that,  without  which  none  of  the  great  bo- 
dies in  the  univerfe  could  mdve,  in  the  manner  we  now  know  many  of 
them  certainly  do,  is  only  to  be  reckoned  a  non-entity.     But,  in  Epicu- 
rus's  philofophy,  it  was  affumed  as  a  principle  no  lefs  real  than  body  it- 
felf; for,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  dialectical  part,  if  the  one  had  the 
teftimony  of  the  fenfes  for  its  exiftence ;  the  other,  although  unmanifcft 
to  them,  was  proved  by  motion  taking  place ;  a  thing  equally  percep. 
tible  to  them.     Of  the  two  principles,  body^  and  a  vacuum^  he  maintain- 
ed the  univerfe  to  confift ;  and,  between  them,  he  afferted  there  was  no 
other  in  the  nature  6f  things. 

As^ 
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As,  according  to  the  maxim  commonly  received  among  the  philofo- 
phers,  that,  out  of  nothings  there  could  come  nothing ;  the  all  of  things 
could  have  no  beginning ;  fo,  neither  could  mutability,  or  terminable 
exiftence,  be  affigned  to  it;  The  parts  of  which  it  was  conftituted  be- 
ing moveable,  might  undergo  changes ;  bat  thefe,  bearing  no  propor- 
tion to  the  immenfity  of  the  wbole^  could  not  affeft  its  conftant  and  pa*, 
petual  duration.  Yet,  if  all  the  parts,  or  any  given  divifions  of  them, 
were  changeable,  what  power  or  virtue  could  be  imagined  in  the  whole 
to  exempt  it,  in  endlefs  time,  from  mutation  ?  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  matter  was  not  infinitely  divifible,  as  fome  philofophers  alledged, 
who  abfurdly  conceived  that  there  could  be  infinite  parts  in  a  finite  bo- 
dy. How  much  more  reafonable  was  it  to  fuppofe,  that  its  divifion 
terminated  in  its  fnialled  imaginable  particles  ;  which,  being  the  utmod 
fe&ions  of  magnitude,  may  be  called  atoms.  Their  minute  parts  being 
incapable  of  feparation,  they  might  be  reckoned  infrangible.  If,  then, 
allowing  a  fmall  difference  in  their  magnitude,  they  fliould  be  account- 
ed, although  not  infinite  in  their  figures,  yet,  beyond  comprehenfion, 
divers,  as  round,  oval,  ftraight, ' crooked,  plain,  cornered,  angular, 
hooked,  and  of  other  fliapes  that  have  no  name ;  they  may,  being  infi- 
nite in  number,  and  nearly  fo  in  their  various  kinds,  be  held  the  origi. 
nal  (lamina  of  bodies;  and,  by  means  of  their  motions  in  empty  fpace, 
fufficient  for  the  formation  and  contexture  of  all  corporeal  fubftances  in 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens.  After  the  full  expofition  given  of  the 
Atomical  hypothefis,  in  the  Phyfics  of  Democritus,  we  (hall  not  now 
again  infifl  upon  the  improprieties  of  the  pojlulaia,  and  its  theoretical 
abfurdities,  further  than  bringing  into  view  lome  of  them,  not  particu- 
larifed,  and  others  of  moral  importance.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  in 
general,  upon  the  hypothefis  of  the  atoms  exifling  eternally,  that,  fincc 
it  was  neceffary  to  fuppofe  that  fomething  always  was,  to  avoid  the  in- 
conceivable  produftion  of  any  thing  from  nothing,  the  obvious  diftate 
of  reafon,  in  the  contemplation  of  fuch  an  eternal  principle,  the  caufe 
of  all  other  things,  is  that,  to  it,  appertains  abfolute  perfeftion.  Ne- 
ceffary exiftence  muft  involve  this  idea  ;  for,  fo  far  as  perfedion  is  an 
intelligible  attribute  of  being,  it  can  be  afcribed  alone  to  that  whichever 
was,  of  itfelf,  one  and  the  fame  being ;  and  not  to  any  thing  contingent^ 

generated 
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generated  in  time,  and,  therefore,  imperfeft  and  mutable.  That 
the  generality  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  with  few  exceptions,  deviated 
from  this  rational  idea,  or  never  at  all  entertained  it,  is  too  appa- 
rent from  the  hiftory  of  their  theories  of  the  world's  generation  ;  in 
which  they  introduced,  as  eternal  principles,  chaos^  the  confufion  of  all 
the  elements,  or  fuch  partitions  of  them  as  they  pleafed.  The  theorifts, 
properly  called  Phyfical,  thought  themfelves  as  well  entitled  to  this  li- 
berty ;  and,  therefore,  confidered  it  as  the  proper  difplay  of  their  inge- 
nuity, to  (how  how  certain  quantities  of  matter  or  body,  fuch  as  Epi- 
curus's  atoms,  defcribed  to  be  infrangible,  and  diverfely  figured,  but 
deftitute  of  all  other  properties,  and  having  no  connection  of  exiftence 
with  one  another,  might  both  be,  and  aft,  as  eternal  principles,  and  ge- 
nerate worlds  after  worlds,  fortuitoufly,  and,  often,  in  the  regular  and 
orderly  forms  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  ever  beheld,  by  rational- 
creatures,  with  admiration,  and  which  aflid,  at  leafl:,  if  they  do  not  ex-^ 
cite,  what  Epicurus  reckoned  men's  natural  anticipations  of  deities,  or 
divine  powers,  in  the  univerfe. 

Having  ftated,  arbitrarily,  that  the  principles  of  bodies  might  be 
found  in  the  feftions  of  bodies,  as  if  their  divifion  could  be  reduced  to 
a  fixed  point,  Epicurus's  next  fpeculation  refpefted  the  motion  of  h\v 
atoms.  Leucippus  and  Democritus  had  afligned  to  them  a  kind  of  in«^ 
herent  animation ;  but  he,  with  the  fhew  of  more  phyfical  knowledge, 
reprefented  them  as  having  a  tendency  to  motion,  and  actually  moved, 
from  their  gravity.  But  how  could  this  principle  take  place  j  when,' 
according  to  what  was  admitted  in  his  hypothefis,  there  was  no  upwards 
or  downwards  in  the  infinite  void,  or  any  conceivable  point  in  the  uni- 
verfe, to  which  they  could  gravitate  ?  Inftead,  therefore,  of  any  proof 
of  their  having  weight,  he  fubftituted  another  pojlulatum  ;  equivalent  to 
begging  the  whole  queftion  about  their  motive  power.  It  was  necefla- 
ry,  he  faid,  for  the  fake  of  the  theory,  to  fuppofe  an  upper  region,  from 
which  the  atoms  had  been  eternally  defcending,  like  drops  of  rain,  in  a 
perpendicular  diredion,  and  that  with  fo  much  velocity,  and  uniformi- 
ty of  their  motion,  as  to  fweep  down,  in  an  inftant  of  time,  over  any 
the  greateft  affignable  fpace,  when,  in  the  vacuum^  nothing  obftrufted 

their 
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their  courfe  ••  But  alledged  to  move  thus,  in  parallel  lines,  the  mate- 
rial point,  of  their  coming  into  collilion  or  contaft  with  one  another, 
Avas  rendered  impofCble.  To  correfl  this  error,  he  was  obliged  to  feign 
the  cUnamen  of  the  atoms,  or  their  leaft  poflible  declination  from  the 
ftraight  line,  without  faying  how  they  came  by  it,  in  dired  contradic- 
tion to  his  affumed  phyfical  principle  :  Still,  however,  the  forced  fuppo- 
fition  availed  not  to  efTeftuate  the  concourfe  of  the  atoms ;  for,  if  the 
ileclination  was  general,  and  equal  amongft  them  all,  they  could  as  lit- 
tle attain  it  in  any  bent  diredion  as  in  a  perpendicular  one ;  and,  if 
fome  of  them  took  the  one,  and  fome  the  other,  there  was  then  a  fort 
of  different  office  doing  among  them  ;  an  abfurdity  fufficient  to  repro- 
bate the  whole  theory.  When  joined,  as  it  was,  with  the  grofs  imagi- 
nation, that  the  liberty  of  human  aftions  depended  upon  the  defledtion 
of  the  atoms  from  the  ftraight  line,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  no  fiftion  of 
the  poets  could  exceed  it  f.  That  an  hypothefis,  fo  replete  with  errors, 
-underwent  ridicule,  as  well  as  ferious  confutation,  need  not  be  furpri- 
fmg.  Its  credit,  however,  was  ftill  fupported,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
by  the  inveftigators  of  the  principles  of  bodies,  in  oppofition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  occult  qualities  ;  which  taking  its  rife,  chiefly,  from  the  Arifto- 
telian  philofophy,  appeared  to  throw  an  impenetrable  cloud  over  phy. 
Tiology  in  the  fchools. 

Hence  the  modern  Atomifts,  in  imitation  of  Democritus  and  Epicu- 
rus, continued  to  invent  various  theories,  for  proving  the  world  a  felf- 
moving  machine.  By  Defcartes,  the  atoms  were  refolved  into  zfubtile 
maUer^  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  created  by  the  Deity,  with  a  quantum 
of  motion  impreffed  upon  it,  and  conftantly  maintained  by  him  \.  Ex- 
cluding 

*  Debent,  nimirum,  praecellerc  mobilitate 

Et  multo  citius  ferft,  quam  luxnina  folis, 

MuUiplexque  loci  fpatlum,  tranfcurrere  eodem, 

Tempore;  quo  folis  pcrvolgant  fulgura  coclum. — Lucret,  lib,  z. 
•|>  ■     Ne  res  ipfa  necenura, 

Intedinum  habeat  cundis  in  rebus  agendis 

£t  devinda,  quad  cogatur,  ferre,  patique 

Id  facie  exiguum  clinamea  principioruin. — IbiJ, 

%  Renat.  Cartcf.  Princip.  Philofophiae,  Pars  jlia,  Artie.  48. 
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eluding  a  tacunm  in  nature,  he  endeavoured  to  (how,  that,  by  his  par* 
tides  of  matter  propelling  one  another,  circularly,  certain  vortices  would 
be  formed,  having  fuch  a&ion,  that  the  fpheres  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  might  be  produced  by  them.  His  fcheme  of  the  world's  con- 
ftitution,  in  this  manner,  was  applauded  as  furpafling,  in  ingenuity,  eve« 
ry  former  corporeal  theory.  It  was  generally  thought  to  be  invincible 
by  argument ;  when  the  more  juft  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion,  in 
fluids,  afcertained  by  experiments,  and  the  demonftration  of  a  vacuum, 
given  in  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  fubverted  the  credit  of  all  his  la* 
boured  proofs,  and  left  his  vortices  without  zjianding  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  con- 
jeftured,  that  the  elements  of  all  bodies  may  have  been  corpufcles,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  aftually  divided  by  ihtfirji  caufe;  fo  that,  from  their 
hardnefs,  the  natural  elements  compofedof  them  might  be  durable.  This 
opinion  of  the  incomparable  geometrician  and  philofopher,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  what  we  find  expreiTed  by  him,  with  refped  to  a  fimilar 
queftion,  in  a  note  upon  the  text  of  his  optics,  where  he  fignifies,  with 
modefty,  his  thought,  or  apprehenfion,  that  a  fubtile  fluid  might  be  the 
caufe  of  the  gravitation  of  bodies :  So  unprefumptuous,  and  diflident,' 
was  he,  in  afligning,  pofitively,  the  primary,  although  fubordinate,  cau- 
fes  of  the  works  and  operations  difcernible  in  the  world  of  God.  Yet 
fome  geniufes  there  have  been,  and  are,  by  whom  Epicurus's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  world,  or  matter,  fome  how  or  other,  myfterioufly  agi- 
tated, is  held  fatisfadory,  and  all  that  they  dedre  to  know,  in  a  point, 
of  all  others  the  mod  important,  and  worthy  the  utmoft  attention  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  next  article  to  be  exhibited,  of  Epicurus*s  phyfiology,  fliould  be 
that,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  aflign  the  Jlamina  of  the  human  foul ; 
which  he  refolves  into  four  fpecies  of  corpufcles,  of  exceeding  tenuity ; 
one  fiery ^  another  aerial^  a  xhir^flatnom  ^  and  a  fourth,  to  which  no  name 
could  be  given  *,  on  account  of  its  fuDtility,  or  its  eflicacy  being  no  tur- 

3  N  ther 

*  Quarta  qooqne  his»  igitur,  quaedam  natara  necefle  ed, 
Atcribuatur,  ea  e(l  omntno  nomine  ezpers, 
Qua  ncquc  mobilius  quicquam  ncc  tenuius  cxtat. — /^/V. 
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ther  explained,  tbin  hj  hying  it  caufed  the  feftfitift  fiicnky  in  all  am- 
mals.  Its  weight  was  computed  to  be  fio  more  in  the  bodily  frame, 
than  the  fpiiit  in  wine ;  although  ka  extenfion  was  equal  to  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  body.  But,  notwhUhindlng  this  contexture  of  partly 
the  foul  was  not  completed,  without  baring  inatteS  or  mind  conjoined 
with  it  Difttngttifhed  from  the  fenfiti?e  or  animal  foul  by  ks  faculty 
of  perception,  when  moved  by  the  fenfes,  k  thinks,  underftands,  and 
performs  all  the  fundions  of  reafon.  It  was  reckoned  to  be  void  of 
affe^ion  and  paffion ;  or  at  leaft,  to  receire  the  impreflion  of  either  lift 
a  way  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  was  even  fuppofed  to  have  more  of  animal 
lUe  than  the  fenfitive  foul ;  as  it  fubfifted  in  the  amputation  of  the  limbs 
around  it.  when*  Kfe  in  them  departs  with  the  extindion  of  the  intelled.. 
We  need  not  farther  unfold  this  complicated  procefs  of  the  atoms,  in 
patching;  up  the  compound  fubflance  of  the  human  foul ;  which  requi* 
red  them  to  be  refined,  and  fublimated,  beyond  all  power  of  conc^ 
tion,  before  one  glimpfe  of  thought  could  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  didt 
^>eration. 

There  is,  however,  ibme  invention  allowed  to  Epicurus,  or  rather  Lit* 
cretins,  in  accounting  for  the  adion  of  external  obje&s  upon  the  human 
fenfes,  and  the  perception  of  them  by  the  foul  compofed  of  atoms ; 
which,  although  no  mafter-piece  of  ingenuity  in  phyfics,  can  hardly  be 
omuted  in  the  (ketch  of  their  theory.  Obferving  that  certain  efiuvia^ 
as  fmoke,  or  v^[x>ur,  iflued  from  fire,  water,  and  compofitions  of  earth  j;, 
k  was  thought  by  them  a  probable  hypothefis  to  maintain,  that  tfaiir 
images,  or  peliicles,  (called  by  Lucretius  Jimulacra^  and  cortices)^  were 
detached  from  all  bodies,  and  made  an  incurfion  upon  the  fenfes,  whidl 
were  always  ready  to  admk  them.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  atom^ 
however  much  combined,  were  ever  in  fome  ftruggle  to  difengage  them* 
felres,  and  diat  they  would  with  more  facility  efcape  from  the  exterior 
than  the  internal  parts  of  bodies,  which  yet  they  were  feen  to  do ;  and 
being  only  comextures  of  fimple  atoms,  that  they  might  fo  efcape,  as  to^ 
preferve  the  order  and  arrangement  they  had  in  the  extremities  of  die 
bodies.  Too  aerial  to  be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  the  Jtmudacra  were  ea* 
pable  of  (hooting  off  inceflamly,  and  alfo,  of  being  conffautly  followed 
by  others }  while  the  medium  of  die  air,  dirough  wkieb  diey  pafled, 

would 
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would  be  little  or  no  rmpediment  to  their  celerk]r«  By  hard  bodies,  as 
wopd,  and  ftone,  and  others  uQtranfparent,  they  might  be  (hivered,  or 
broken  in  pieces}  but,  penetrating  through  all  porous  and  pellucid 
ones,  they  woald  have  a  foil  influx  upon  the  buman  organs  of  fenfe, 
and  thofe  of  all  animals.  Carrying  the  various  dies  oE  the  bodies  from 
whence  they  came,  they  would  give  the  tindkure  of  them  io  the  vifual 
organs,  and  fo  caufe  the  perception  of  colours.  A  nice  examination  of 
this  theory  may  be  fpared.  There  is  but  little  occafion  to  put  phyfical 
•queftions  to  expofe  its  many  fallacies.  How  we  are  to  underftand  that 
the  effigioij  or  (imilar  furfaces,  were  to  be  found  in  feveral  continued, 
and  entire  folds  in  the  bodies,  or  t\i%  in  the  inftant  of  their  flight,  get 
into  their  forms,  and  how  the  bodies  themfelves  did  not,  from  their 
conftant  fluxion,  decreafe,  and  vanifli  altogether,  it  is  impofCble  to 
fay.  When  objects  are  feen,  founds  heard,  fmells  perceived,  all  at  the 
fame  time,  is  it  credible  that  there  fliould  be  no  interference  among  the 
Jimtdacraj  or  that  their  reception  by  the  fenfes  fhould  be  fo  eafy  and 
equal,  as  to  produce  no  broken  or  disjointed  impreffionsi  The  phyfical 
poet,  after  the  greateft  flrains  of  his  imagination  upon  thefe  points,  finds 
his  tafk  not  half  performed.  Images  were  flill  awanting  to  correfpond 
to  thofe  of  the  mind,  which  had  no  reprefentations  in  nature.  The  vi- 
fions  in  fleep,  too,  when  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  hardly  acceflible,  de- 
manded a  particular  explication.  For  fuch  phenomena,  he  feigns  a  ge» 
neration  of  floating  images ;  one  iet  of  them  fpontaneoufly  formed  in 
the  air,  like  the  varying  fhapes  of  the  clouds,  and  another  engendered 
by  the  accidental  rencounter  of  the  diflTerent  Jimulacra  of  real  bodies  j 
from  the  cohefion  of  which  mafles,  the  monftrous  forms  of  giants,  cen- 
taurs, and  other  chimeras,  might  be  conceived  to  be  produced.  The 
fourth  book  of  the  De  Naturm  Rerum  is  almoft  entirely  taken  up  with 
refolving  thefe  appearances }  while,  by  what  means  the  pellicles  find 
their  way,  unlhivered,  into  the  breaft,  the  reputed  feat  of  the  foul,  or 
how  their  impreflions  are  retained,  or  repelled,  recalled,  or  baniflied,  at 
the  will  of  the  mind,  are  points  either  omitted,  or  what  prefent  diffi. 
unities  unfarmountable  by  any  phyfical  folution.  The  figure  Lucre* 
Pius's  genius  makes  in  the  attempt  may  indeed  be  a  monitory,  to  the 

3  N  2  moft 
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noft  conceited  of  their  phyfical  fcience,  how  difadvantageoufly  thej 
would  engage  in  the  argument,  upon  fimilar  grounds. 

It  appears  that  the  corporealifts  confidered  Epicurus's  analyfis  of  the 
human  foul  as  incautioufly  minute,  and  what  afcribed  fo  much  to  the 
intelleftual  part  as  to  give  it,  fingly,  all  the  eflfential  properties  of  aft 
immaterial  principle ;  akhough  not  capable  of  exerting  them,  but  by 
means  of  the  body,  and  its  organs.  It  was  not,  therefore,  generally  ac- 
quiefced  in ;  but  Diceearchus's  treatife  upon  the  foul,  as  Cicero  in- 
forms us,  obtained  fuperior  reputation  amongft  the  Epicureans  and 
Academics.  Hi?  tenet  was,,  that,  being  material,  it  had  no  particular 
pofition,  either  in  the  brain  or  l)reafl;,  or  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
but  was  equally  diffufed  through  its  whole  frame ;  fo  that  it  became 
Aght  in  the  eyes,  hearing  in  the  ears,  fmelling  in  the  noftrils,  tafting  ia 
ihe  palate,  and  fenfation  in  every  part.  All  the  ingenuity  of  this  hypo« 
thetical  argument  may  be  faid  ta  confift  in  its  being,  as  Socrates  ailed* 
ged  fome  of  Heraclitus^s  pofitions  were,  of  the  unintelligible  kind, 
k  fuppofes  a  fpecies  of  matter,  undefcribed,  but  calledy3«/,  by  means^ 
only  of  its  eztenfion  ia  a  body  with  organs,  to  be  fo  diverfified,  as  to^ 
acquire  faculties  utterly  incompatible  with  any  conceptions  that  can  be 
formed  of  the  adion  or  powers  of  material  particles,  however  modi- 
fied or  fubtilized.  It  would  confound  the  intelligent  faculty  with  the 
corporeal  organs ;  and,  becaufe  the  eye  is  faid  to  fee,  the  ear  to  hear, 
the  body  to  feel,  imply,  that  there  refides  iaeach  of  them  a  diflind* 
perceptive  faculty,  of  which>  notwithftanding  their  fine  organization^ 
Done  of  them  are  confcious,  no  more  than  the  ftin  of  the  body  knowa 
that  it  has  fenfation.  It  affumes,  that  the  individuality  of  perception, 
or  that  unity  of  thought  which  charafterifes  an  idea  in- the  human  mind, 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  a  material  perd^ent^  extended,  or  divided^ 
into  parts.  It  contradicts  the  experience  we  hare^  that  the  intelligent- 
faculty  is  not  diflributed,  like  animal  fenfation)  through  the  body,  btt^ 
confined  to  a  particular  part.  It  can  give  no  account  of  the  fouPs  com* 
mand  over  the  body  in  all  its  exterior  motions  ;  which,  without  men* 
tioning  its  other  peculiar  endowments  of  refleftion,  reafon,  and  judg. 
ment,  makes  itprefumabla-that  the  body  is  fitted  up,  organically,,  to  be 
fttbfervient  to  the  agency  of  this  iuperipr  principle ;  a  power  that  is,  ac- 

cordingly. 
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^ordingly,  ezercifed  by  it,  with  underftanding,  will,  and  intentioD,  in 
aH  its  purpofes, 

Although  the  diflbltition  of  the  human  foul  at  the  death  of  the  body 
was  the  natural  confequence  of  Epicurus's  theory  of  its  cotnpofition, 
Lucretius  has  fubjoined  other  arguments  for  its  mortality,  of  the  vulgar 
kind  ;  which,  however,  may  be  fuppofed  to  operate  more  powerfirily  on 
common  underfbandings,  than  fuch  as  are  (Iriflly  philofophical,  or  mo«> 
ral.     The  imbecillity  of  the  mind,  in  the  immature  age  of  the  body,  its 
feeming  advancement  in  vigour,  alongft  with  the  corporeal  frame  ;  its 
various  affe£lions,  from  the  indifpofltion,  or  foundnefs  of  the  bodily  or* 
gans,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  its  powers  upon  the  accumulation  of 
years;  are  urged  as  inconteflible  evidtnces  ef  its  material  and  diflbluble 
compofition*.    l*1iat  the  fool,  conneded  witb^  and  under  fixed  laws  of 
union  with  the  body,  (houtd  be  affeded  with  the  ftate  of  its  aflbciate, 
and  be  in  a  conftant  d^ree  of  fympathy  with  it,  is  furely  nothing  more 
than  what  was,  in  every  view  of  fuch  a  combination,  to  be  expected  f 
nor  is  it  conceivable  how  it  fliould  be  otherwife ;  not  only  in  refpe£t  of 
the  changeful  frame  of  the  body,  but  the  limited  operation  of  the  imma« 
teiiaF  principle.     Its  perceptions,  fo*far  as  they^fefpea  external- obje&s, 
are,  as  we  experience,  confined  to  a  particular  place  of  recognition,  from 
impreflions  made  on  a  material y^;j/^r/2m,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  dif- 
turbed  by  accidents  to  the  bodily  organs.     There  are  no  other  avenues,' 
by  which  the  mind  can  be  approached,  but  by  the  motions  excited  in: 
the  fenfes  ;  nor  can  any  other  piflures  of  outward  things  be  formed  by» 
it,  different  from  thofe  admitted  by,  or  retained  in,  the  paffive  fenfbry. 
Such  as  thefe  are,  the  foul  is  obliged  from  the  law  of  the  human  nature, 
to  confider  them  to  be  true  ;  and  although,  in  certain  cafes  of  their  con^* 
fufion,  or  imperfedk  traces,  it  endeavours  to  reftify  their  irregularity,  or 
fupply  their  defefts,  every  effort  may  prove  ineffeftual ;  and  when  it  is 
fo,  the  foul  mud  yield  to  deranged  and  falfe   perceptions.     In  fudden 
fhocks  of  nature,  the  memory  of  them  is  loft  ;  and,  as  if  we  were  to  be. 
taught,  not  to  be  furprifed  at  this  fubfiding  of  the  human  faculties,  the 
revcrfion  of  them  is  made  a  matter  of  experience ;  when,  in  fleep,  the 
regifter  of  them  being  obfcured,  the  fantaftic  imagery  of  dreams,  and  vi- 
fions  of  the  night,  are  prefented  to  us.     But,  without  pretending  to  be 

precife: 
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precife  in  an  argument  that  refpe&s  the  myderious  umcoi  of  die  foid 
and  the  body,  we  may  juftly  obferve,  that,  were  the  human  mind  a  com* 
pound  of  atoms,  or  diflbluble  matter,  and  not  of  a  fubftance  indi?ifible, 
there  would  enfue  in  the  tranfports  of  anger  and  rage,  a  thoufand  times 
oftener  than  is  beheld,  not  only  accedes  of  infanity^  but  total  deftnic- 
tion  and  death  to  the  corporeal  frame.  The  immaterial  principle  may 
well  be  reckoned  the  vis  abdita^  that  fecret  power  of  confervatioa,  as  bx 
as  it  can  be  exerted  in  the  mortal  nature  of  the  body  }  and  without  the 
fuppofition  of  which,  neither  Epicurus,  nor  his  poetical  difciple^  found 
that  a  phyfical  explication  of  the  human  conftitution  could  be  given. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  decay  of  the  mental  faculties  in  old  age,  is, 
by  no  means,  fo  verified  from  experience  as  is  commonly  ftated  ^y  (he 
obje^rs  to  the  immateriality  of  the  foul«  There  are  many  teftimoniea 
to  the  contrary  afforded  in  hiftory  j  and  of  which  the  enumeration  by 
Cicero  *,  although  a  fignal  one,  may  be  reckoned  no  more  than  equsU 
to  what  may  be  found  in  every  age.  That  the  vigour  or  decline  bears 
a  proportion  to  the  former  habits  of  body  and  mind,  may  well  be  allow* 
ed  :  And  that  both  may  be  undone  by  unfuiuble  and  vicious  ufiiges. 
This  is  confident  with  the  moral  fcheme  of  human  life.  But  mod  re« 
markable  and  ftriking  are  the  many  examples  of  the  powers  of  reflec« 
tion  and  reafon  being,  in  the  advanced  years  of  a  virtuous  life,  prolong- 
ed  to  its  utmoft  ftage.  What  is  truly  called  the  man^  is  feen  fo  entire, 
that  any  difciple  of  Lucretius  may  find  it  difficult  f  to  conclude  with 
him,  that  the  rational  foul,  as  well  as  the  animal  life,  diflblves  like  fmoke 
in  the  air.  The  axiom,  generally  admitted  in  philofophy,  oppofes  the 
conclufion,  that  any  thing  having  being  can,  without  the  a£t  of  omni* 
potent  power,  go  to  nothing.  Much  lefs  may  that  principle  in  the  uni* 
verfe,  which  is  the  fuperior  one,  and  has  activity,  and  intelligence  in  it« 

felf, 

•  Dc  Scnc^ute. 

I  Ergo>  dlffolvi,  animae  quaeque  natura, 

Oportet  ut  fumus  in  altas  aeris  auras,  &c. — Lucrct.  lib.  5. 
What  was  eafier  to  fay  than  that  the  foul  being  no  more  than  a  compound  of  a- 
tomsi  would,  at  the  death  of  the  body,  be  diflblved  into  them  ? 
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felf,  ceafe  to  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  eflence  In  nature  hat 
ks  dedinatioD,  it  mod  be  judged  to  have  the  continuation  of  Us  exift* 
encc  in  a  proper  and  appointed  place.  We  now  proceed  to  the  exhibt- 
tion  of  Epicaras^s  theology. 

It  was  a  fundamental  dodrine^  in  his  philofophy,  that,  between  atoms 
and  a  void,  the  only  two  principles  in  the  univerfe,  there  was  no  middle, 
or  third  nature  to  be  found*     Yet  this,  it  appears,  hindered  him  not 
from  afferttng  the  eternal  exigence  of  beings,  having  certain  divine,  or 
godlike  attributes.     For  fuch  a  bold  ftride  over  his  general  principle, 
he  advanced  an  argument  no  lefs  fingular  than  incongruous  with  his 
theory  •.     It  was  requifite,  he  faid,  when  the  infinite  variety  of  images 
or  perceptions  of  objeds,  fortuitous  and  periihable,  was   confidered. 
to  admit  a  fpecies  of  ever  permanent  and  indiftrudible  ones ;  in  order 
that,  two  fuch  oppofite  exiftences  being  found  in  the  univerfe,  the 
whole  mirht  be   brought  to  a  balance.     He  fupported  this  reafon, 
foreign  as  it  was  to  his  phyfrology,  by  a  moi€  decent  and  intelligible 
one ;  that  of  the  general  perfuafion  and  belief  entertained  among  man« 
kind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  with  refpe£t  to  the  exigence  of  Gods,  or 
divine  powers.    This  confent  he  brought  under  his  firft  criterion  of 
truth,  amicipatioK ;  but  left  it  unperfpicuous,  whether  the  common  opi^ 
nion  had  its  fource  in  the  anticipated  notion,  or  the  latter  its  origin 
from  the  former.    He  alledged,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  orderly  return  of  the  feafons,  and  the  regular  courfe  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  excited  in  men  the  conceptions  of  deities  y 
for,  faid  he,  prepofteroufly,  how  could  they  afcribe  thefe  wonderful  ap- 
pearances to  the  Gods,  without  knowing  previoufly  that  there  were  fuch 
beings  I  Yet  allowing,  contrary  to  the  known  feft,  that  they  had  the 
notion  of  deities  from  anticipation^  he  could  hardly  deny,  that  when  fo 
known,  men  generally  admitted  them  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  elements, 
and  adored  them  as  the  caufes  of  the  phenomena  in  nature.     But  how 
were  they,  who  had  no  intercourfe  with  the  world,  difcovered  to  man- 
kind  ?  They  were  found  by  them,  in  moft  queftionable  fliapes  j  in  ap^ 
paritions  of  them  in  fleep  and  dreams.  Of  the  human  form  they  feemed, 

boL 

^  Diogcn.  I«aert.  ibid.  Cicero  de  Natura  DeoraiDi  lib..i. 
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but  far  more  majeftic  in  their  fize  and  attitude  ;  and  although  faid  to 
be  peaceable  in  their  motions,  they  were,  in  the  dormant  ftate  of  the 
fenfes,  apt  enough  to  imprefs  terror  upon  the  imagination.  Yet  of 
thefe  fantaftic  images,  which,  perhaps,  were  never  beheld  by  any,  eveft 
in  their  wildeft  dreams,  Epicurus  had  the  effrontery  to  aiErm,  that  men, 
in  their  waking  thoughts,  made  deities.  In  ridicule  of  any  rational  evi* 
dence  of  the  being  of  the  Gods,  the  extravagant  affertion  may  be  un« 
derftood  to  be  meant,  but  mod:  unfuitably  by  him  ;  who  allowed  not 
even  the  Socratic  irony  to  pafs  in  philofophic  reafoning,  and  gave  it  as 
a  rule,  that  no  opinion  fhould  be  fupported  by  fidions,  either  our  own, 
or  thofe  of  others. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  or  fubftance  of  Epicurus's  deities^  was 
no  lefs  abfurd  than  his  forged  account  of  the  impreffions  of  their  exi(l« 
ence  on  human  minds.     To  exprefis  their  conftitution,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  language  and  fiftions  of  Homer,  and  the  poets.     They  were  faid 
to  be  not  body,  but  fomething,  as  it  wer^  body ;  and  to  have  blood,  not 
human,  hut  what  refembled  it.    But  how,  faid  the  academics,  came  they, 
if  eternal,  to  be  of  the  human  form  ?  Was  the  figure  of  man  a  known 
one  before  it  was  cafually  produced  in  nature  ?  He  was  no  lefs  embar^ 
raffed  to  affign  a  quiet  or  fafe  place  for  their  reffdence.     The  infinity  of 
fpace  could  not  afford  it ;  thorough  which  the  atoms  conflantly  fhot 
with  an  impetus  furpafEng  that  of  the  Solar  beams  ;  and  where  worlds 
after  worlds,  alternately  generated,  and  diflblving,  might  tumble  aroimd 
them.    They  were  of  too  refined  a  contexture,  he  faid,  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  atoms  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  neceflary  to  point  out  their 
abode.     It  was  enough  to  underffand,  that  it  could  not  be  in  any  fuch 
world  as  ours  ;  and  that  a  feat,  ferene  and  peaceful,  like  what  the  poets 
feigned  of  Olympus,  was  only  fuitable  to  them  ;  who,  far  from  being  a 
company  of  fuch  reeling  and  turbulent  divinities  as  thofe  of  Homer, 
were  to  be  conceived  to  have  no  anger,  paflion,  emotion,  defire,  con* 
cern,  or  any  afFedion,  extraneous  to  themfelves,  and  the  fenfe  of  their 
own  beatitude.     This  was  the  proper  idea  to  be  formed  of  deities,  or 
perftd  beings  ;  who,  knowing  themfelves  to  be  happy,  neither  think, 
in^nd,  or  ad  any  thing  beyond  the  deh'ght  they  have  in  felf  contempla- 

tion« 
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tion  *.  No  part  could  they  be  fuppofed  to  take  in  the  making  of  worlds; 
and  as  little  to  be  concerned  or  difturbed  with  fuperintending  them,  and 
their  cafualiies.  But,  had  thefe  happy  beings  no  intercourfe  amongft 
themfelves,  nor  any  communication  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and, 
did  they  underftand  nothing  of  what  paffed  in  the  univerfe,  in  which 
they  were  included  ?  It  was  to  be  remembered,  that  they  were  not  pure 
intelledual  beings,  but  of  a  frame  chat  had  a  fpecies  ofcorporeiety  in  it;^ 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  conceived  to  be  altogether  free  from  defefts, 
and  intermiflions  of  their  contemplations,  or  that  variability  in  their 
thoughts  and  affedlions,  which  is  infeparable  from  the  higheft  qualifica- 
tion of  body.  To  imagine  that  they  were  equally  happy,  whether  fepa^ 
rated  from  one  another,  or  in  affociation,  or  that,  according  to  the  Epi- 
curean idea,  they  were,  all  and  each  of  them,  under  the  fame  conflanc 
intoxication  of  pleafure,  were  furely  very  difficult  conceptions;  efpeci* 
ally  when  the  mode  of  their  felicity  was  no  more  defined,  than  the  genus 
of  their  compofition  was  afcertained.  Homer,  and  the  poets,  who  gave 
a  like  ambiguous  account  of  the  nature  of  their  celeftiai  divinities,  were 
not  fo  inexplicit  with  refpeft  to  their  enjoyments ;  but,  more  phjficallj 
juft  in  their  notions,  affigned  them  neQar  and  ambroftay  to  fupport  their 
beatitude. 

Still,  however,  they  were  rcprefented  as  moral  beings,  wife,  benevo- 
lent, and  good ;  and,  therefore,  happy  and  blefled.  But  admitting,  for 
argument's  fake,  that  they  might  be  fuch,  in  fome  incomprehenfible 
manner,  the  next  queflion  was,  how  they  were  known  to  mankind  un- 
der this  character  I  From  the  alledged  imagery  of  them  in  dreams,  this 
difcovery  of  their  attributes  could  never  be  derived ;  for,  inoffenfive  and 
quiet  as  they  were  faid  to  be,  they  gave  no  evidence  of  their  wifdom,  or 
intelligence ;  and  only  ihowed  their  ftupenduous  forms  with  a  mimickry 
not  to  be  under  flood,  whether  it  was  meant  for  good  or  for  ill.     Demo- 

3  O  critus. 


Qnod,  fi  jam  rerum  ignorem  primordia  qaae  (int  y 

Hoc  taiceiiy  ex  ipfis  coeli  rationibus  aufim 

Confinnare,  aliifque  ex  rebus  reddere  mulcis, 

Nequaquam  nobis  dwinitus  tSt  paratam, 

Naturaxn  renizn :  Tanta  (lat  praedita  culpa.— Zrtf^f^/.  ihid^ 
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critus,  the  father  of  this  miferable  phiiofophy,  it  has  been  obferved,  ap. 
peered  to  hr.ve  entertained  his  own  fears  about  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
faiJ  that  Epicurus*s  vifions  of  them  were  fuch  as  to  rid  mens  mind-  al- 
together of  apprehenfiuns ;  notwithllanding  it  was  reckoned  to  be  the 
iioble  aim,  and  boail  of  his  philofophy,  to  de.iver  them  all  from  dread 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  any  effed  of  ibeir  interference  in  huaian 
alfciirs.  To  be  wife  and  knowing,  efpecially  in  a  mealure  approaching 
to  what  is  diviie  in  thefe  excellencies,  implies  not  only  ;in  underiland* 
ing  of  what  actually  />,  but  of  what  may  exift  in  the  na- ure  of  tilings. 
Wifcloni,  conjoined  with  benevolence,  refts  not,  fimply,  in  th^  k  ')w. 
ledge  of  what  h  good  ana  excellent,  but  aft'ects  to  produce  every  .^of- 
fible  fpecies  of  thcfc  quahties.  A  benevolent  being,  to  whcm  the  at- 
tributes of  fupreme  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  belong  is  not  only 
confcrvative  of  its  own  felicity,  but  defires,  and  delights  to  do  gozd.  and 
to  create  life  and  enjoyment  where  it  was  not  before,  lience  worlds  of 
fenfihle  beings  have  been  called  into  exiftence  by  the  univerlal  parent ; 
who,  invifible  to  the  mortal  eye,  is  exhibited  to  the  coiitemplative  mind  , 
in  his  works.  His  divine  benignity,  extended  amongft  his  creatures,  is 
recognifed  by  them,  and  felt  as  a  motive  to  cherilh  the  principle  by 
which  they  live,  and  to  exert  it  freely  and  mutually  in  their  actions. 
From  the  fenfe  of  his  providential  goodiiels,  Uicn  torm  the  conce,  lioa 
of  his  amiable  nature  and  perfections,  and  approve  of  virtue  as  the  ve- 
nerable and  happy  imitation  of  them. 

Inftead  of  this  intelligible  character  of  Deity,  Epicurus  fubftituted  a 
fet  of  chimerical  beings,  juftly  called  his  vionogrammic  gods,  known,  by 
no  act,  or  energy  in  the  univerfe,  to  exifl: ;  and  underdooJ,  indeed,  by 
his  more  inftruited  difciples,  to  be  held  forth  only  in  fhew,  that  he 
might  not  be  cliarged  with  Atheifm.  They  exulted  in  what  ihey  knew 
to  be  his  meaning;  which,  in  the  (tile  of  Lucretius  *,  made  them  fpurn, 
as  dult  under  their  feet,  all  the  prevailing  notions  of  religion  and  the 
gods,  and  to  equal  his  divinities  in  their  fuperiority  over  all  mental  per- 
turbation.    Yet  what  was  their  mighty  attainment,   fays  Plutarch,  fup- 

pofmg 

*  Qii-ire  religlo  pedibiis  fiibjefla  vicilljm, 

Ohtcritur  ;  nos  exaequat  viv^oria  codo. — Lucret.  lib,  6.  trr.  50.  ^ 
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pofing  it  to  be  complete  *  ?  It  could  be  no  more  than  what  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  brute  creatures;  which,  having  no  underftanding  of  their 
own  natures,  are  excluded  from  any  conception  of  thofe  of  other  beings 
in  the  world. 

Authors,  however,  there  have  been,  and  thofe,  too,  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion, who  have  taken  Epicurus's  theology  in  a  more  favourable  light.  It 
appeared  to  them  an  uncandid  and  harfh  judgment  to  impute  diflimula- 
tion  to  him,  who  had  advanced  the  juft  maxim,  that  not  thofe  who  re- 
jefted  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  gods,  but   fuch  as  charafterifed   them 
unworthily,  were  to  be  accounted  impious ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
fentiment,  had  boldly,  and  without  fear  of  incurring  the  fate  of  Anaxa- 
goras  or  Socrates,  taught  publickly,   in  Athens,   theological  principles, 
fubverfive  of  thofe  commonly  entertained.     Amongft  others  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  LaSantius  is  one ;  who,   although   none  of  the  Chriftian 
Fathers  has  more  impugned  and  confuted  Epicurus's  falfe  theifm,  yet 
chofc  to  deliver  a  qualified  judgment  with  refpeft  to  its  author,  and  to 
fuppofe  that  a  real  mifapprehenfion  of  the  perfedions  of  D«ity  may  have 
led  him  into  error ;  and  that,  having^  made  it  a  fundamental  principle 
in  his  philofophy,   that  fupreme  beatitude  confifted  in  abfolute  tranquil- 
lity f ,  and,  meafuring  this  tranquillity  by  his  human  and  imperfedl  idea. 
of  it,  he  might  conclude,  not  feignedly,  but  erroneoufly,  that  the  world 
could  not  be  governed  by  Deity,   without  a  participation  of  difturbance 
incompatible  with  his  fupreme  felicity.     He   might  alfo  conceive,  that, 
although  detached  from  all  concern  with  the  world,  and  mankind,  ado- 
ration was  due  to  the  gods,  on  account  of  their  excellent  natures.    Up- 
on this,  or  fimilar  ground,  feveral  authors,    in  the  aera  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  undertook  to  apologife  for  the  moft  of  Epicurus's  theological 
and  moral  theories,  notwithftanding  of  their  being  long  under  a  fpecies 
of  condemnation.     Amongft  the  moderns,   befide  Gaflendi,  du  Rondel 
and  Bayle  have  made  the  fame  effort ;  and,  with  them,  Mr  Hume  has 

3  O  2  joined 

•  Advcrf.  Colotcm. 

t  Quod  putaTct  Epicurus  a  Deo  cfTc  alienum,  malum  facerc,  atqne  nocere.  S!c 
cnim  Epicuri  raliocinalio  proceflit :  Si  Dcus  mundum  gubernct,  impiis  irafcitur  ;, 
ira  ttanquillitatcm  debiliiat :  Quicquid  tranquillitatem  debilitat,  a  Dei  beatitudine 
alicnum  eft. — LaHant,  de  Ira  Dei^  cap.  1 3. 
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joined  his  pen.  They  take  op  the  argument,  not  in  a  general  way,  but 
that,  in  a  confiflency  with  the  received  principles  of  the  heathen  theo- 
logy, Epicurus's  rindication  might  well  be  attempted.  We  fhall,  chief- 
ly, confider  what  is  advanced  by  the  two  laft. 

The  French  critic,  in  advancing  his  arguments,  has  not  forgot  to 
throw  in  his  favourite  one  ^,  refpefting  the  ancient  and  general  belief 
of  two  eternal  and  oppofite  principles,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
according  to  the  Manichean  fcheme.  B.it,  more  in  point  to  the  quef- 
tion,  he  alledges,  that  the  neceffary  exiftence  and  eternity  of  matter 
being  affumed  by  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  as  they  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  thing  being  created  out  of  nothing,  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
apprehending,  even  upon  the  fuppKjfition  of  a  co-eternal  mind,  or  deity, 
how  his  power  of  moving,  or  arranging  a  fubitance  not  generated,  and 
uncongenial  with  his  own,  could  be  properly  and  efFeftually  exerted. 
Confidering,  therefore,  the  intraftabiliiy  of  matter,  to  wnich  might  be 
afcribed  the  mixture  of  natural  and  moral  evil  found  here  below,  it 
might  be  a  qucftion,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  fuf- 
fered  it  to  remain  in  its  original  ftate  ?  At  leaft,  the  philofophy  which 
taught  that  the  gods  had  not  interfered  with  fuch  a  fubftance,  might  be 
confidered  as  doing  them  mod  honour,  fince  it  acquitted  them  of  all 
objedions  that  might  be  made  to  their  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  diftrefles  experienced  in  a  world  fuch  as  ours,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  it  might  be  maintained,  that  evil  was- 
much  more  prevalent  than  good.  Hence  Epicurus  dated  his  argument 
againft  its  being  the  work  of  a  deity  pofleffed  of  confummate  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  f ,  in  terms  that  grofsly  arraigned  the  divine  perfedions. 
In  this  kind  of  argument,  all  the  force  of  Bayle's  reafoning,  and  that  of 
every  efpoufer  of  fceptical  impiety,  in  contradiftion  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciples of  theifm,   and  the  demonftrative  proofs  of  the  Deity's  wife  and 

good 

•  Di<5lion:nre  Hl(\.  et  Critique,  article  Epicuru',  rcmarq.  S. 

+  E  ther,  faid  Epicurus,  he  wills  to  remove  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  cannot, 
and  then  his  impotence  mud  be  inferred;  or  he  can  do  it,  and  will  Rot,  which  con- 
cludes his  being  defcclive  in  benevolence;  and,  if  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power,  he  is  not  a  divinity ;  or,  if  he  has  both,  whence  came  the  evils,  or  why  not 
taken  awav? 
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good  government  of  his  creatures  and  worksi  will  be  found  ulticnatelj  to 
terminate. 

Whence  comes  evil,  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  admitted  to  be 
produced,  and  fuperintended,  by  an  all-wife,  powerful,  and  beneficent 
being?  has  been  the  oldeft  queftion  dated  amongfl  fuch  of  mankind  as 
were  addifted  to  the  ftudy  and  contemplation  of  fublunary  being  and 
human  life.  It  is  urged  as  forcibly  in  Job^s  complaints,  as  in  Epicurus's 
queries  ;  but  with  a  folution  in  the  one  diametrically  ^^ppofite  to  the 
inferences  of  the  other.  In  what  manner,  fays  the  latter,  was  Plato's 
God  employed  before  the  world  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  him  ? 
If  the  work  was  fit  and  competent  to  him,  why  was  it  deferred  for  an 
inilant  of  time,  and  not  immediately  produced?  Could  Epicurus  tell,  in 
what  point  of  time,  or  eternity^  any  of  his  worlds  was  generated  from 
atoms ;  fo  that  one  of  them  could  be  reckoned  to  have  had  its  origin 
earlier,  and  in  more  ancient  days,  than  another  ?  The  queftion,  why 
the  divine  being  created  a  material  world  ?  is  of  another  kind,  but  a 
ftrange  one  to  be  put  by  the  Epicureans,  or  Corporealifls,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  intradability  of  matter,  which  they  hold  forth  to  have, 
in  itfelf,  the  capacity  of  producing  whatever  is  called  great,  fair,  good, 
and  admirable  in  the  world.  But,  as  they  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
fine or  defcribe  what  it  is,  and,  in  fad,  make  it  either  an  imaginary 
fubftance,  or  an  occult  quality  in  nature,  we  may  prefume  that  it  had  no 
being  of  itfelf,  but  was  a  created  thing  ;  and  then  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
that  its  maker  knew  what  he  made.  The  next  quedion  comes  to  be, 
Has  it  received  all  the  perfeftion  of  which  we  can  underftand  its  nature 
to  be  capable  ?  We  certainly  can  conceive  nothing,  that  is  body,  more 
perfeft  than  the  vifible  world  is  in  its  form  and  conftitution.  As  it  is, 
to  us,  the  image  of  perfeftion,  in  its  kind,  fo  it  is  the  occafion  of  our 
having  an  idea  of  what  perfeftion  is  in  fuch  an  objeft,  which,  confifting 
of  feveral  parts,  appears  to  be  one  whole,  complete  in  itfelf.  Since, 
then,  the  world  bears  the  outward  form  of  a  perfect  work,  if  it  be  af- 
firmed, that,  in  another  view  of  its  conftitution,  this  idea  is  not  carried 
on,  but  contraveeened,  there  muft  be  proved  to  exift  in  it,  in  that  re- 
fpect,  a  principle,  of  fuch  a  nature  and  influence,  as  ought  not,  at  all, 
to  be  found  or  permitted  in  a  world,  formed  and  governed  by  unerring 

wifdom. 
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wifdom,  and  gobdnefs  unbounded.  But  it  was  difputable,  whether  a 
principle  of  that  description  did  take  place  in  the  world  ;  and  alledged, 
that,  although  mens  partial  and  inadequate  judgments  of  what  are  caU 
led  the  natural  aiul  moral  evils  of  human  life,  might  fuggefl:  fuch  a 
conception  of  them,  yet,  without  pretending  to  determine  fully  with  re- 
gard to  their  caul'e  and  tendency,  a  jufter  idea  might  be  formed  of  them, 
upon  a  more  deliberate  and  mature  contemplation  of  the  qualified  na- 
ture of  beings,*created  and  finite,  ^nd  whofe  perfeftion  could  never  be 
extended  beyond  the  law  of  their  feveral  natures  and  fpheres. 

Hence  the  philofophers  of  antiquity,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Pla- 
tonic fchool,  who  confidered  the  formation  of  the  corporeal  world  as, 
from  the  nature  of  matter,  involving  Something  defedive,  or  repugnant 
to  perfedtion  in  its  elements,  conceived  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  the 
incorporeal  and  intelligible  fyftem  of  beings  comprehended  fome  orders 
of  them  inferior  to  others  in  perfedion.  They  did  not  fuppofe,  that 
the  eflential  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  which  moved  him  to  the  produdion 
of  creatures,  ftopt  at  the  formation  of  only  one  clafs  of  them ;  whofe 
perfedion  and  felicity,  howfoever  exalted,  and  neareft  his  own,  was  yet 
necejfarily  limited.  No  fphere  of  them,  unlefs  carried  on  to  infinity^ 
could  include  in  it  fo  much  felicity  as  a  multiplication  of  the  number 
of  fpheres  finite;  although  they  contained  unequal  and  fubordinate  de- 
grees of  happinefs.  There  was  therefore  wide  room  left  for  the  ex- 
tended  operation  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  by  giving  being  to  number- 
lefs  ranks  of  creatures,  which,  in  refped  of  perfedion  and  felicity^ 
might  bear  a  proportion  to,  but  not  be  on  a  level  with  the  higheft,  or 
quite  equal  to  one  another.  If,  in  the  lengthened  feries  of  them,  the 
loweft  being  a  compound  of  body  and  mind,  or  of  the  divifible  and  un» 
divided  principle,  as  the  vifible  world  was,  incurred  luch  a  meafure  of 
imperfedion,  as  to  produce  apparent  perturbation  in  its  corporeal  p^irts^ 
and  pain  and  evil  to  fcnfible  beings  in  it  ;  they  ftill  conceived^  that  nei- 
ther of  thefe  was  of  that  magnitude,  or  influence,  as  to  render  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  the  predominant  one';  and,  if  it  ever  proved  fo,  it  was 
found  to  be  the  lot  of  thofe  who  abufed  their  free  agency,  and  vitiated 
their  rational  natures.  In  general,  the  pain  or  evil  was  confidered  by 
them  as  partial,  and  having  always  fome  mixture  of  good,  or  being. 

convertible 
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convertible  into  it ;  and,  therefore,  corredives  and  remedies,  both  na- 
tural and  moral,  were  applied,  and  had  their  operation,  and  would,  fi. 
nally,  prove  effedual  to  exterminate  the  evil ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
for  mitigation  of  it,  the  meafure  of  the  natural  pleafures  of  human  life 
was  much  fuperior  to  its  pains. 

^  Amongft  other  arguments  which  Bayle  ufes  to  prove  the  predomi- 
n:incy  of  pain,  it  is  alledged  by  him,  that  pleafure  is  only  a  ncgativCj 
but  pain  a />2/f//T;^  thing.  This  poHtion,  however,  befide  belying  hu- 
man  experience,  is  an  abfurdity*  For  if,  of  two  perceptions  fuppoled 
to  be  oppofite,  one  be  turned  into  a  negative,  fo  likcwile  may  the  other. 
Pain  may  be  as  well  affirmed  to  be  no  more  than  a  negation  of  plea- 
fure. According  to  Epicurus's  doftrine,  the  abfence  of  pain  was  held 
to  be  the  higheft  pleafure.  Why,  then,  faiJ  his  opponents,  flioulJ  not 
the  vacuity  of  plealure  be  accounted  the  greateft  pain  ?  But,  without 
regarding  theie  quibblir.g  arguments,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  ap- 
pears,  except  in  luch  cafes  as  relpecl  the  confcrvation  of  life,  or  the  fatif- 
iadion  of  the  natural  appetites,  that  the  fenfe,  or  eftimate  of  what  is 
pleafant  or  painful,  is  by  no  means  uniform  among  mankind^  but  va- 
ried, according  to  the  difference  of  their  age,  their  education,  their  cir- 
cumftances,  and  habits.  To  the  generality  of  the  human  race,  fimply 
to  bei  and  have  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life,  is  happinefs  ;  in  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  that  hardly  the  defire,  or  conception  of  a  higher  enjoyment,  is  en- 
tertained  by  any  of  them.  In  infancy,  the  flight  and  alternate  touches 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  prepare  them,  infenfibly,  for  the  checquered  fcene 
of  life.  The  vivacity  natural  to  youth  throws  over  it  the  mofl  pleafing 
colours ;  and  the  advancement  to  manhood  does  not,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  vary  the  profpeft.  Near  a  third  part  of  human  life  is  gone,  be- 
fore any  fettled  thought  is  formed  of  its  calamities  and  evils,  natural 
and  moral ;  declaimed  upon  as  they  are  by  the  morofe,  the  infirm,  and 
the  aged,  or  thofe  of  extravagant  and  difappointed  hopes  ;  but  with  little 
or  no  impreffion  upon  minds  otherwife  affeded.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able, and  an  argument  of  the  providential  alleviation  of  the  pains  and  trou- 
bles  complained  of  in  the  (late  of  humanity,  that  this  fentiment  takes  place 
in  outward  circumftances  unfavourable  to  it.  Notwithftanding  men, 
crouded  together  in  large  focieties,  find  civil  life  is  to  be  fupported  by 

the 
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the  excitement  and  play  of  all  their  paiSons,  good  and  bad,  and  emu- 
lation, envy,  avarice,  and  ambition,  operate  with  their  contagious  force; 
the  bulk  of  them  are  feen  to  accommodate  their  defires  and  aflPeftions 
to  their  conditions,  and  to  find  amidft  their  daily  labours  and  toils,  re- 
garded  by  thofe  in  a  fuperior  ftation  as  the  greateft  fufFerings,  a  con- 
tentment,  and  fufBciency  of  good,  which,  in  refpeft  of  uniformity  and 
conflancy,  is  equalled  by  no  other  experienced  in  a  different  fituation, 
and  would  indeed  fly  from  them,  or  be  leflTened,  in  any  fuppofed  change. 
Their  love  of  life,  and  the  natural  defire  of  the  continuance  of  their 
exigence,  renders  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  human  fouls  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  while,  without  proper  inftruftion,  their  conceptions 
of  felicity  in  another  ftate  rife  not  much  above  thofe  of  their  prefent 
enjoyments. 

It  is  their  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  fays  the  gloomy  and  querulous 
philofopher,  that  makes  them  acquiefce  in  their  condition  j  otherwife, 
the  confideration  of  the  moral,  no  lefs  than  the  natural  ills  of  human 
life,  would  convince  them  that  there  is  no  fuch  order  taken  with  refpeft 
to  it,  as  announces  a  divine  government.  Why  is  not  the  life  of  man 
prolonged  beyond  the  (hort  term  of  years  within  which  it  is  confined ;  or 
elfe  its  abridgement  appointed  to  be  the  lot  of  the  vicious  and  wicked  I 
But,  there  are  no  proper  checks,  or  remedies  provided,  againft  the  pre* 
valence  of  vice,  and  its  pernicious  eflFefts,  while  the  good  are  often 
abruptly  cut  oflF,  or  cxpofed  to  fuffer  on  account  of  their  virtues. 

To  ftate  it  as  an  objedtion  to  divine  and  providential  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  being  exercifed  in  the  world,  that  human  life  is  of  ihort  con- 
tinuance,  mufl  appear  a  ftrange  and  inconfiftent  argument,  when  it  is 
alledged  that  man's  life  is  over-run  with  evils.  For,  why  fhould  it  be 
complained  of  as  fhort,  if,  indeed,  it  be  fo  fraught  with  mifery?  But 
we  may  well  underftand,  that,  if  it  were  left  to  men's  judgments,  they 
would  never  agree  in  fixing  its  proper  period.  The  author  of 
Life,  who  alone  perfeftly  knows  its  fcheme  and  dellination,  has  there- 
fore  fet  the  boundary  to  it,  and  to  each  man's  fteps  within  that  general 
limit.  It  has,  however,  even  in  our  partial  and  inadequate  furvey,  fuf- 
ficient  marks  of  a  wife  and  gracious  defign.  The  laws  and  conditions 
of  its  well  beings  or  unhappinefs,  to  individuals^  or  communities  of 

men^ 
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men  are  as  much  fixed,  and  rendered  evident,  and  obligatory,  as  if  the 
lives  of  particular  men  were  to  be  protraded  through  ages.  'I'o  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  rudeft  ftate  of  human  focicty,  for  any  period  of  time,. 
a  degree  of  humanity  and  virtue  is  made  ablolutely  neceffary.  The  to- 
tal abfence  of  thefe  principles,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed  in  the  families,  or 
aiTociated  tribes  of  mankind,  would  operate  as  efFedually  to  their  per- 
dition, as  the  confufion  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  would  do  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  natural  world.  Befide  fuch  fatal  effects  of  the  fierce  paf- 
fions  of  men  being  prevented  by  the  innate  principle  of  felf- prefer va- 
tion,  unufual  appearances  in  nature,  or  unexpected  accidents  in  life^ 
concur  to  make  impreffions  upon  their  uncultivated  minds,  equivalent 
to  a  moral  difciplinc.  Under  the  apprehenfion  of  lupernatural  powers, 
and  the  dread  of  their  difpleafure,  they  are  difpofed  the  more  to  com- 
bine, and  feek  fupport  from  one  another.  The  focial  affedions  are  ex- 
tended among  them.  Private  and  public  good  is  found  to  arife  from 
the  reftraint  of  the  paifions,  and  a  regard  to  equity.  Laws  are  devifed 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  the  community;  and  their  inditution 
18  approved,  and  fubmitted  to,  not  as  being  only  the  appointment  ot 
men,  but  as  authorifed  and  fandioned  by  the  will  of  the  fuperior  and 
divine  powers. 

In  the  more  improved  condition  of  human  fociety,  fome  become  ftu«. 
dious  of  the  world's  conftitution,  and  of  human  nature.  Amidit  va- 
rious and  uncertain  theories  concerning  the  former,  it  was  foon  evinced^ 
beyond  a  doubt,  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,  that  human  life,  having  hap- 
pinefs  for  its  end,  was  fubjeded  to  an  unalterable  law,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end ;  the  law  of  reafon  operating  fo  as  to  produce  the 
principle  of  virtue  in  the  human  mind.  Here  we  need  not  particularife 
thofe  illuftrations  of  the  moral  pruiciple  which  philofophy  has  been 
fhown  to  have  copioufly  afforded  :  But  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  fin- 
gularity,  that  thofc  philofopbers  who  fet  deity  afide,  or  denied  a  provi- 
dential order  in  human  affairs,  allowed  that  a  moral  fcheme  of  human 
life  was  demonftrable,  and  had  a  foundation  in  nature,  without  being 
conneded  with  thefe  fundamental  principles.  From  them,  however^ 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  chiefly  came  the  arguments  and  complaints, 
lluit  virtue  was  not  duly  fupported ;  that  no  divine  favour  was  fhown 
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to  it ;  and  that,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition,  a  better  lot  in  life  muft  have 
been  afligned  to  the  virtuous  man,  and  a  different  diftribution  made  of 
good  and  evil,  than  what  obtains  in  the  world.  It  may  be  obferved,  in 
general,  upon  this  objection,  that  as  human  wifdom,  in  pretending  to 
range  the  celeftial  bodies  in  another  order  than  that  in  which  they  arc 
placed,  is  proved  to  have  committed  the  grofleft  errors,  fo  its  failure 
may  well  be  fufpefted  in  the  correSion  of  the  moral  oeconomy  of 
things,  and  the  providential  difpenfations  refpeding  mankind.  The 
wifer,  and  more  adequate  plan,  has  never  yet  been  (hown ;  or  elfe,  the 
hints  given  for  obviating  or  removing  what  are  reckoned  partial  evils, 
have  been  fuch  as  fubverted  the  general  laws  of  the  human  fyftem ; 
and,  for  the  fake  of  immediate  rewards  to  virtue,  diminifhed  or  annul- 
led its  nobleft  and  worthieft  exertions,  arifing  from  probationary  fitua* 
tions ;  without  which,  in  human  life,  it  could  hardly  be  known. 

It  is  therefore  the  part  of  philofophy,  before  determining  what  is  an 
evil  or  a  good  to  men,  as  free  agents,  and  in  a  (late  of  moral  difciplincy 
to  confider  not  only  the  propriety  of  a  probationary  courfe,  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  virtue,  but  the  connexion  it  may  have  with  a  more  extended 
and  higher  fyftem  than  the  fublunary  one.  All  things  vifible  to  us  ex- 
hibit, even  amidft  partial  incongruities,  a  chain  of  relations  and  con- 
cords, in  the  various  clafTes  of  beings,  of  which  we  can  neither  trace 
the  beginning  or  the  end.  The  only  rule  of  judgment  competent  to  us, 
and  the  probable  one,  is  to  advert  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
faculties  of  the  beings,  in  any  particular  fcale  of  them,  contemplated  by 
us  i  and  from  thence  to  form  an  opinion  with  refpeft  to  their  relative 
nature  and  deftination.  Confidered  in  this  light,  man  appears  evident- 
}y  to  be  endowed  with  powers  furpafling  his  prefent  ftation.  His  ra- 
tional  faculties,  his  conceptions  of  things,  his  motives  of  action,  his  de- 
fires  and  aims,  are  all  of  a  caft  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  being 
known  in  the  corporeal  world.  All  the  tribes  of  terreftrial  creatures  ap. 
pear  to  be  in  fubferviency  to  him,  yet  none  of  them  are  his  proper  affo« 
ciates.  There  is  but  theflighteft  trace  of  a  connedion  betwixt  his  intel- 
ligence  and  their  greateft  fagacity.  Viewed  in  the  interminated  fcale  of 
beings,  which  afcends,  as  well  as  defcends,  he  may  be  reckoned,  as  pro- 
nounced by  philofophers,  that  intermediate  one,  that  /ink  in  the  chain, 
:  that 
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that  connefls  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  but  which  holds  principal- 
ly, and  moft  congenially,  with  the  fuperior  nature.  His  rational  con- 
templations, and  his  virtuous  energies,  correfpond  to  it  ^  and  he  is  then 
only  in  true  charafter  when  they  are  fo  direfted.  He  afpires  after  the 
enlargement  of  his  intelligent  faculties ;  and  accounts  not  his  labour  to 
that  end  a  hardfhip,  or  the  exertions  requifite  for  the  improvement  of 
his  moral  excellencies  an  evil,  but  a  real  good.  Confcious  of  ading  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  reafon,  and  in  imitation  of  the  afts  of  fovereign 
wifdom  that  rules  in  the  univerfe,  he  trufts  that  his  progrefs  is  not  li- 
mited to  the  fphere  of  mortality.  The  efficiency  of  virtue  to  prefent 
happinefs,  he  has  proved,  as  far  as  in  the  corporeal  (late  it  can  be,  but 
not  in  that  meafure  which  is  conceivable  in  a  future  one.  But  to  what 
pitch  of  felicity  the  virtuous  foul  may  be  raifed  hereafter,  or  to  what  pe- 
nal fuiferings  the  grofsly  vicious  one  may  be  condemned,  is  a  pointy 
which  as  divine  wifdom  only  can  determine,^  fo  fupernatural  revelatioa 
alone  can  unfold. 

Here  the  queftion  is  taken  up  by  Mr  Hume  *,  in  a  point  of  view  that 
fliows  how  he  could  touch  the  niceft  hinges  of  metaphyfical  difputation, 
with  fingular  ingenuity.  The  reafoning  he  employs  in  apology  for 
Epicurus's  theological  pofitions,  at  lead  according  to  a  certain  reprefen- 
tation  of  them,  is  fuch  as  we  may  well  believe  hardly  entered  into  the 
conception  of  that  philofopher,  or  any  of  his  difciplcs  ;  although  an  ar- 
gument fimilar  to  it  may  be  traced  amongfl:  Ariftotle*s  metaphyfical 
fubtilities  f ,  refined  upon  by  his  commentators  and  the  fchoolmen. 

3  P  2  The. 

^  Vide  Effay  XI.     Phllofophical  EfTays. 

f  It  appeals  that  Arillotlc's  principle  of  the  Dfit/s  immQhWty,  axwL  his  abftrufe 
reafoning  upon  it,  Metaphyf.  hb.  14.  c  6.  had  led  his  fcholaClic  commentators  into 
the  extravagant)  and,  as  it  may  be  reckoned,  the  impious  notion,  that  whatever  the 
Supreme  Being  willed  or  did,  he  always,  and  from  eternity,  adually  performed* 
As  the  Stagirite's  imagination  was,  that  a<^t  in  him  preceded  power,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  contemplated,  never  as  in  poUntialitj^  but  as  in  aA  and  power,  it  was  in* 
•ferred,  that  one  fimple  aA  could  only  be  attributed  to  him;  otheiwife,  faid  they^ 
he  is  not  immutable  in  his  nature,  if  he  paffed  from  a  Uatc  of  non  agency  to  agency* 
The  fcholaftics  of  the  12th  and  13th  century,  who  left  no  thread  of  metaphyfics 
untwiAed,  took  up  this  fallacious  one,  and  made  it. a  topic  in  their  tlreology.     It: 

wai 
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The  firft  part  of  the  argument  tends  to  prove,  that  there  can  be  no  jufl 
analogical  procefs  of  our  ideas,  when  we  reafon  from  eflFefts  to  their 
caufe ;  fmce  we  can  afcribe  no  more  perfeftion  of  powers,  or  qualities, 
to  the  latter,  than  what  are  plainly  difcovered  in  the  former.  Although 
a  certain  effeft  proves  a  caufe  adequate  to  it  to  be  neceflary,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  more  efficiency  belongs  to  it,  and  fuch  as  extends 
to  its  having  powers  that  are  not  to  be  collefted  from  the  efFeft,  fince 
the  one,  in  unexceptionable  reafoning,  Ihould  be  meafured  exa£Hy  by 
the  other.  Hence,  when  we  eftiraate  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs, 
of  the  original  caufe  of  the  world,  and  exalt  them  beyond  what  its  pro- 
duction afcertains  them  to  be,  it  mud  be  reckoned  only  an  affuraptiou, 
and  not  a  jufl:  inference.  With  lefs  propriety,  ftill,  can  we  conclude, 
that  its  fyflem,  or  oeconomy,  may  be  correfted  and  improved,  by  future 
fcenes  being  opened  to  us,  expreffive  of  thefe  excellencies.  The  Deity 
is  a  fingle  being  in  the  world :  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  have  other  at- 
tributes than  thofe  exhibited  to  us ;  but  we  cannot  make  fuch  inferen- 
ces  with  regard  to  his  purpofes,  as  we  can  do  about  the  intentions  and 
actions  of  men,  whofe  general  confiftency  of  condud  may  be  under- 
ilood  from  experience  and  obfervation. 

The 


\xzs  a  if;c/ri  of  the  celebrated  Abclard,  without  meaning  to  fct  bounds  to  the  divine 
power,  that,  conlidcring  it  as  ever  conjoined  \*ith  his  infinitely  wife  and  good  will, 
it  was  cor.tradi\flory,  ar.d  not  to  he  conceived  that  the  Deity  would,  or  luilled lo  do 
any  thing,  other  than  what  he  dire^flly,  and  in  fad,  performed.  This  point  was 
alfo  dated  by  Peter  Lombard,  the  famous  mailer  nf  ihn  fentcncesi  in  his  CoUeO  oi 
theological  difpiitatiouS.  The  ftmiiiiriry  of  the  argument  to  that  above  dated,  is 
obvious.  The  one  would  prove,  that  the  Deity  could  not  do  lefs  than  complete 
and  perform,  by  the  fame  a6l,  all  his  will  and  purpofe :  The  other  implies,  that 
we  have  no  ground  to  infer  that  he  could  do  more  than  what  he  has  done.  The 
one  concludes,  that,  from  his  immutable  nature,  he  was  necelTitated  to  do  every 
thing,  at  once,  which  entered  into  the  view  or  plan  of  his  wifdom:  The  other  im- 
ports, that,  in  a  rational  judgrrent,  \vc  mud  conclude  that  he  has  done,  to  the  ut- 
nioil  cf  his  intelligible  perfection?.  There  appears  to  be  lefs  prefumption  in  Taying, 
according  to  the  latter  argument,  that,  fo  far  as  our  reafon  goes,  or  can  be  con* 
ceived  by  us,  it  mu.l  be  fo  in  the  a^^ive  power  of  the  fupreme  caufe,  than  to  main- 
tain, w'th  ihe  fchool  bred  Theologians,  that  it  was  contradiclory  and  ixnpofljble  to 
r.ippcfe  it  otherwifj. 
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The  firft  remark  to  be  made  upon  the  general  reafoning  againft  any 
juft  procefs  of  oar  ideas,  when  we  argue,  by  analogy,  from  effefts  to 
their  caufe,  is,  that  it  is  not  fupported  by  experience,  but  rather  con- 
tradictory to  it.  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in  any  given  effed,  the  caufe 
is  no  more  than  equal  to  it  ?  In  the  fceptical  philofophy,  it  is  alledged, 
that  we  underdand  fo  little  about  a  caufe  or  power  in  general,  that  the 
lead  thing  in  nature  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  effe£):«  By  what 
rule  of  reafon,  then,  do  we  proceed,  if,  beholding  an  effeft  produced, 
we  conceive,  and  affirm,  that  no  more  could  be  done  than  was  actually 
done  by  its  caufe  ?  We  furely  cannot  judge  abftraftly  of  the  caufe,  fo 
as  to  make  fuch  reftridion.  The  effect  (hows  to  us  what  is  produced, 
but  not  all  that  could  be  accompIiOied  by  it.  In  the  qualifications  of 
any  material  caufe,  as  they  cannot  be  inferior  in  kind,  or  fewer  in  num- 
ber, to  thofe  generated  in  the  effefk,  fo  their  bare  equality  to  it  in  pow- 
er is  hardly  conceived  by  us  as  a  fufficiency.  But,  allowing  it  be  fo  in 
mathematical  theories,  it  appears  to  be  otherwife  in  the  works  of  nature* 
By  the  more  (table  and  permanent  caufes,  the  eflfe£ts  are  not  only  re- 
peated incefTamly,  but  feem  to  be  diverfified  and  enlarged ;  as  in  the 
-earth's  power  of  vegetation.  It  is  increafed  by  culture  in  various  de- 
grees ;  and  is  even  conceived  by  us  to  furpafs  the  quantity  of  plants  or 
vegetables  that  have  been,  or  are  generated  upon  its  furface.  The 
fcience  of  mechanics  proves  to  us  what  accumulated  force  refides  in  the 
inftruments  of  corporeal  motion,  fuch  as  the  mufcles  of  animal  bodies ; 
whifh,  although  fitted  to  their  ufe,  could,  in  other  pofitions,  or  with 
levers  of  more  length,  produce  effedts  hundreds  of  times  greater  than 
they  do.  In  fignal  productions  of  the  human  mind,  whatever  ftrength 
of  reafon,  or  power  of  imagination,  they  difplay,  we  flill  conceive  the 
intelligent  or  ingenious  faculties  of  their  authors  to  be  more  than  compe- 
tent to  them.  The  maxim,  therefore,  that  caufes  are  (Iridtly  commen- 
furable  by  their  eflFedts,  is  not  only  unverified  by,  but  irreconcilable 
with,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  they  appear  to  us  j  without  con- 
fidering  whether  they  arife  from  material  or  immaterial  principles.  But, 
if  affirmed  with  refpeft  to  intelligent  caufes  of  things,  fuch  as  men, 
who  act  freely,  and  with  choice,  to  fpecial  ends,  and  may  exert  their 
powers  in  feveral  degrees^  without  coming  to  the  ultimatum  of  them,  it 

can 
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can  lefs  be  admitted  as  a  rule  in  our  reafoning  about  the  qualification 
of  fucb  powers,  or  a  juft  ground  of  concluding  them  to  be  in  equality 
to  their  efieds. 

But  more  efpecially  in  our  contemplations  of  the  attributes  of  the 
original  and  fupreme  caufe,  and  comparing  them  with  the  world  of 
beings  produced  by  him,  they  can  never  be  reckoned  in  exaft  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  Great,  ft  upend  uous,  and,  to  limited  minds,  a 
bdundlefs  objed,  as  the  creation  is,  yet  it  is  neceflarily  finite.  It  com- 
.  prebends  not  either  the  infinity  of  his  effence,  or  the  plenitude  of  bis 
natural  and  moral  perfections.  He  would  not  otherwife  be  that  one 
felf-exiftent  ^nd  Jingle  being  in  the  univerfe,  to  whom,  in  excellence,  no 
other  could  be  compared  ;  but  might  be  reckoned  to  have  the  equality 
of  his  nature,  and  attributes,  in  the  conftituted  world.  As  Deity,  ha- 
ving an  eternal  exiftence,  feparate  from  the  world  he  hath  made,  pecu- 
liar and  incommunicable  attributes  mud  belong  to  him ;  as  the  origi- 
nal of  being,  he  may  be  known  to  all  rational  creatures  from  their 
frame,  and  that  of  the  world ;  but  not  completely  inveftigated  in  it. 
But  to  any  order  of  them,  fuch  as  the  human,  the  knowledge  of  his 
natural  and  moral  perfediions,  as  everlaftingly  the  lame,  and  immu- 
table, is  competent.  Mutability  is  imperfedion,  which  cannot  be  aa 
original  and  felf-exiftent  principle;  and,  iffuppofed,  would  imply  not 
a  ftate  of  exiftence,  but  only  what  is  equal  to  a  negation  of  it,  to  all 
things  that  are ;  and  leave  a  tendency  to  deftru6tion  as  the  fole  foun- 
dation of  the  fubfifting  and  eftabliflied  univerfe.  As  immutable,  the 
Deity  is  true,  not  only  in  himfelf,  as  having  ever  the  fame  nature  and 
perfedlions,  but  alfo  morally  fo^  in  refpedl  of  his  manifeftations  of  them 
to  the  rational  world.  To  exhibit,  to  intelligent  beings,  any  copy  of 
ihem  that  is  not  the  juft  one,  as  far  as  it  goes,  would  imply  either  error 
or  guile  ;  error  in  infallible  wifdom ;  deceit  in  a  being  who  varies  not 
the  idea  of  his  eternal  mind,  no  more  than  the  uniform  conftancy  of 
his  nature.  He  has  not,  therefore,  other  aiiribtUe^^  or  fuch  as  differ  in 
the  leaft  from  the  teftimony  he  has  given  of  thefe  that  are  effential  ta 
bim.  I1ie  divine  character  exprefted  in  them,  although  not  altogether 
perfeft,  is  a  true  one;  and  fuch  a  difcovery  of  it  to  refleding  minds» 
that,  inftead  of  imagining  that  an  unparalleUed  bemg^  as  he  is,  in  the 

world. 
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\¥orld,  they  can  make  no  fuch  inferences,  refpefting  his  purpofes,  as 
thofe  of  creatures  like  thcmfelves  may  admit  of;  it  is  on  this  very  foun- 
dation,  and  becaufe  he  is  the  one  invariable^  that  they  can  truft  with 
more  affurance  than  may  be  done  about  creatures  liable  to  chaiige, 
that  he  will  do  nothing  inconfiftent  with  what  he  has  already  done. 
The  confiftency  or  fimilarity  may  not  be  obvious,  or  altogether  intel- 
Ugible,  to  our  narrow  minds.  There  may  be  to  them  an  appearance  of 
contrariety ;  yet  as  we  behold,  in  nature,  apparent  contraries  made  to 
correfpond,  we  have  reafon  to  judge  that  it  is  our  imperfeft  conceptions 
of  the  obje&s,  or  of  their  tendency,  that  reprcfent  an  oppofuion  in  the 
nature  of  things,  where  there  is,  in  reality,  none.  We  do  not  conceive 
that  the  Deity  was  necefiitated  to  create,  but  that  he  was  a  creator  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  from  the  motive  of  his  eflential  goodnefs ;  or  that  the 
world  he  made  could  not  have  been  otherwife  framed  than  it  is,  and  in 
a  manner  equally  admirable  ;  if  he  had  fo  purpofed  in  his  allwife  mind, 
whatever  is  effected  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  prafticable  in  more 
ways  than  in  one,  by  infinite  underftanding.  But  the  conftitution  of  the 
world  being  made,  by  its  author,  fuch  as  it  is,  we  cannot,  without  im- 
pugning the  immutability  of  his  nature,  fuppofe  that  it  can  be  reverfed 
by  him,  or  its  principles  counteraded.  The  univerfal  laws  of  the  fyf. 
tern,  natural  and  moral,  muft  remain  unaltered,  unlefs  that  fyflem  be 
extinguifhed.  The  intelligent  beings,  of  every  order,  comprehended 
in  it,  as  they  are  phyfically  and  morally  fubje&ed  to  thefe  laws,  can 
know  no  other  as  divine.  To  obferve  what  operation  they  have  in  their 
particular  fpheres,  is  the  moil  natural  and  proper  exercife  of  their  rea« 
fon,  and  their  beft  knowledge.  If,  with  refpect  to  fuch  a  compound 
nature  as  the  human,  there  arifes  a  doubt  about  the  duration  of  its  ex- 
iftenoe,  information,  when  not  derived  from  revelation,  muft  come,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  from  confidering  duly  what  fignal  difference  there 
appears  to  be  between  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  thofe  of  the  mind, 
marked  clearly  even  in  their  ftate  of  union.  The  one,  in  early  years, 
attains  to  all  its  capacity  of  a£tion  and  enjoyment :  The  other  advances 
flowly,  and  unfolds  its  powers  in  a  gradual  manner.  Science  beams 
upon  the  foul,  when  the  eye  of  the  body  becomes  dim.  The  lights  of 
reafon  are  often  mod  fteady,  and  the  fource  of  knowledge  more  enlar- 
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ged,  when  the  corporeal  fenfes  fall  into  decay«  In  the  fcale  of  nature^ 
thofe  fubftances  are  known  to  be  moft  durable  which  arrive  by  flow  de- 
grees to  their  maturity.  Both  inanimate  and  animated  beings,  may  be 
obferved  to  be  under  the  influence  of  this  law.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
bare  aflumption,  but  an  inference  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  nature^ 
to  conclude  that  it  obtains  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies,  whofe  ra- 
tional powers,  no  more  than  their  affedions,  are  extended  now  to  their 
utmcft  reach.  Creatures,  far  inferior  to  them,  when  they  attain  not 
their  perfeflion,  either  in  the  place,  or  in  the  firft  form  of  their  pro- 
duftion,  are  feen  to  be  advanced  to  it  in  another.  It  requires  not  a 
new  will^  or  an  energy  diflferent  from  the  original  one,  in  the  fupreme 
and  omnipotent  caule,  to  carry  on  the  various  fyftems  of  beings  he  has 
formed,  according  to  the  fpccial  laws  of  their  natures,  and  to  qualify 
them  progreflTively,  and  in  fuitable  ways,  to  correfpond  to  the  allwife 
and  good  ends,  both  of  his  natural  and  moral  government. 

Having  thus  far,  for  the  fake  of  more  rational  contemplation  than 
what  could  be  found  in  Epicurus^s  particular  Pb)[fiolo^^  infifted  chiefly 
\ipon  his  general  principles,  oppofite  as  they  are  to  the  mod  fundamen- 
tal truths  in  Theology,  we  now  difmifs  the  fubjeft  j  leaving  hig  grofe 
fpeculations  upon  the  atomical  conditution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
to  thofe,  who,  with  Lucretius's  glofles,  can  patiently  perufe  them  ^  or  to 
fuch,  who,  from  conceit  in  their  profound  knowledge  of  phyfics,  may 
imagine  they  can  fu^geft  a  more  plaufible  theory  of  materialifm.  la 
the  next  fe3ion,  will  be  comprehended  his  dodrine  oi  Ethics^ 


SECT. 
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SECTION       IV. 


Tntrodu^on  to  the  Eibia  of  Epicurus. -^The  affeSion  which  cofi/Htutes  ihe 
fupreme  felicity  tf  human  nature.'^This  principle  qualified  ;  and  thefenfe 
in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  explained.-^ReSlified  opinions  the  refuh  of  Phi* 
lofophy. — The  dodrine  of  Man^s  Free  Will  aJhied.^-'The  pleafure  and 
utility  of  the  Moral  Virtues  the  only  fource  of  their  eligibility  j  and  the 
ground  of  the  obligation  of  ju/Hce^  cmd  other  civil  ties.  —Remarks  upon 
the  reqfoning  in  fupport  of  the  general  principle  of  Moral  conduct  held 
forth  by  Epicurus^  and  the  efpoufers  rf  bis  doSrine. 


TH  E  pbilofophy  of  morals,  or  manners,  in  human  life,  is  the  (ludy 
and  knowledge  of  the  extreme^  or  ultimatum^  of  the  good  or  felici- 
ty at  which  human  beings  can  arrive.  All  men  agree,  that  happinefs  is 
the  end  of  their  life,  and  their  aim.  For,  why  is  life  given  but  to  enjoy 
it,  or  the  delire  of  continuing  it  implanted,  but  that  all  the  felicity  it 
can  admit  ihould  be  embraced  ?  Rarely,  indeed,  is  the  objed  in  view 
juftly  comprehended;  and,  often,  unfuitable  and  incompetent  means  are 
ufed,  by  the  generality  of  men,  for  obtaining  it.  Hence  are,  daily,  be- 
held the  abufes  of  the  greateft  external  advantages  that  can  attend  their 
condition.  In  vain  are  comforts  thrown  around  them,  which  they  un- 
derftand  not  how  to  enjoy.  Inftead  of  being  contented,  they  are  filled 
with  anxiety ;  and,  befide  being  haunted  with  cares  about  what  they 
poffefs,  their  quiet  is  often  difturbed  by  defires  of  other  things  *.  They 

3  (^  languifii 

*  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  i.  pag.  44.    Diog.  Laert  lib.  10  in  Epicuri  Epifl.  ad  Me- 
Decaeum.  pafTiii].     Stobaei  Sentcntiae,  Scrmo  16.  fol.  edit.  pag.  155. 
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languifh  and  compIaiQ»  that  all  the  good  &llen  to  their  fliare  is  fcanty^ 
and  infuflkient  for  their  well-being.  Do  they  know  what  they  would 
have  ^  or  confider  what  comfort  there  is  in  being  fatisfied  with  little  I 
Their  error  muft  lie,  either  in  a  falfe  judgment  of  what  is  good,  or  in  a 
tainted  heart ;  which,  fetting  no  bounds  to  its  deflres,  becomes  infa^ 
tiable,  or  turns  fen&tions,  that  moft  men  would  delight  in,  to  fpleen  and 
difpleafure. 

To  philofophife,  as  we  ought,  upon  this  intere(ting  fubjeft,  is  a  feri^ 
ous  thing.  A  fhew  of  fentiment  upon  it  is  not  fufficient :  We  muft  feel 
ourfelves  free  of  prejudices,  and  found,  in  order  to  relifli  the  falutany 
maxims  of  life  ;  unfecured,  as  it  is,  beyond  the  prefent  day,  and  encou- 
raging no  truft  in  the  uncertain  profpeft  of  to-marrow  *•  Precarious  life 
requires,  that  we  (hould  know  how  to  fpend  every  day  of  its  continu- 
ance in  all  the  happinefs  it  can  afford ;  and  not,  like  children,  be  only 
learning,  from  time  to  time,  what  is^  to  be  done  in  its  whole  courfe. 
How  many  of  the  aged  are  thus  ieen  in  the  infancy  of  life,  and  hardly 
beginning  to  live,  a$  they  ought,  when  life  itfelf  is  near  its  period.  Thus 
foolifh  men  always  wander  in  fearch  of  what  is  placed  before  them,  and 
might  be  clearly  perceived,  if  they  only  kept  their  eyes  open.  Life 
efcapes  them,  without  their  underftanding  what  it  is ;  while,  to  the  wife^ 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  maxim  with  refpe£l  toit.  Let  its  courft 
be  fo  regulated,  that  the  part  which  is  pad  give.no  caufe  of  repentance; 
and  that  which  is  prefent  have  no  reference  for  enjoyment  to  what  is  i% 
come.  The  good  which  is  unexpe£ied.  creates  a  fweet  furprife  to  the 
mind.;  and  the  lefs  we  think  we  need  an  addition  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
prefent  hour,  the  more  may  we  congratulate  ourfelves.  upon.the  accel^ 
fion  of  what  was  not  looked  for.  Such  is  the  firft  general  principle 
which  the  philofophy  of  life,  ortrue  wifdon^  teaches.     But  it  is  requi- 

fHe 

••  How  the  maxira  bere-exprefied  accords  with  the  feber- do^lrme  of  EpicarusV 
Caecnicif  that  have  been  dated  as  the  foundation  of  his  Ethical  rules,  is  not  to  be 
underftood.  The  philofopher,  who  propofes  to  rid  the  human  mind  of  all  thoughts. 
ot  h'Mcrrowy  by  a  full  draught  of  the  pleafures  of  the  prefent  day,  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  drop  all  reafoning  about  the  real  feKcity  of  human  life ;  and,  inftead  of  it, . 
to  adopt,  the  drains  of  Anacrcon,  every  day  aUored  by  love,  and  encircled  withi 
myrtlesj  and  rojfj  dift  in  nmnt.. 
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fite  to  explain  more  particularly  what  is  the  extent  df  the  ftlicity  after* 
which  men  afpire,  and  in  what  it  coofiftsp;  and  then  point  out  the  meant  * 
neceiTary  to  conftitute  and  maintain  it  in-  ail  the  circumftances  incident 
to  human  condition. 

There  is,  in  the  univerfe,  a  felicity  fupreme,  and  another  inferior ; 
one  proper  to  the  gods,  and  the  other  to  men«  The  iirft  is  a  ftate  of 
being  in  which  beatitude  is  felt,  of  the  mod  exalted  kind  imaginable. 
Without  decreafmg,  or  becoming  more  intenfe,  it  is  always  the  fame  ; 
pleafure  pofleiTed  in  the  full  fecurity,  that  it  can  be  no  more  diminifhed 
in  degree,  than  loft  by  time,  llie  fecond  is  a  ftate  of  well  being,  con- 
fifting  of  much  good,  and  inconfiderable  ill ;  in  which  life  may  be  paf- 
fed  with  all  the  quiet  and  conftancy  of  agreeable  repofe  that  man's  mor- 
tal condition  will  permit  i  while  his  enjoyments  are  variable  with  his 
circumftances,  and  may  either  be  augmented  or  impaired.  How  vainly 
do  thofe  men  boaft,  who  hold  forth  a  more  arrogant  dodrine,  and  re- 
prefent  the  efficacy  of  their  philofophy  to  be  fuch  as  to  equal  them  with 
the  gods  ?  To  be  inferior  only  to  JavCy  is  a  condefcendence  on  the  part 
of  their  wife  man.  But,  without  thus  infulting  the  imbecillity  of  hu* 
man  nature,  and  pretending  to  have  the  faculty  of  exempdng  ourfelves 
from  the  fenfe  of  the  evils  of  life,  is  it  not  enough  to  prove  them  to  be 
capable  of  alleviation,  and  fo  far  to  admit  of  it ;  that,  being  born,  as  all 
men  are,  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  common  calamities  of  a  precarious  ex- 
ift^nce,  true  wifdom  may  enable  us  to  bear  them  with  an  equality  of 
mind  that  will  render  us,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  miferable;  and,  if  our 
particular  circumftances  do  expofe  us  to  a  more  than  ordinary  acceflion 
of  evils,  to  be  lefs  impreffed  with  them  than  any  of  the  uninftrufted  of 
mankind  could  have  been  in  a  like  fituation.  To  be  delivered  from  ills, 
which,  without  a  remedy  found  for  them,  would  have  afflifled  us,  is 
furely  a  fpecial  faappineis;  and  to  enjoy,  together  with  it,  all  the  good 
our  condition  places  within  our  reach,  is  the  utmoft  degree  of  felicity  at 
which,  by  any  means,  we  can  arrive. 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  or  affedion  found  in  our  nature,  upon 
which  may  be  conftituted  its  chief  felicity  ?  It  is  no  other  than  the  fenfe 
of  4)leafure  in  body  and  foul,  which,  inftindively,  guides  all  animals  to 
feek  with  eagernefs  what  is  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  and  fly  from 

3  C^a  what 
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what  is  patnfiii.to  ibem.  Nature^  haWirg  intefwciyen  k  wich  dmr  frames 
calk  it  foitb  at  thdff  birtb:  Hiey  immediacaly  difcorer-  ham  they  are 
a£hiatedby  it;  and  that,  m  the  baddingoC  all  other  afieftions,  dna 
.  primary  one  is  matured.  As  tbey  grow  up,  it  is  cherifted ;  and"  life  is 
prefel*¥ed.by  compliance  with  itb  Can  we  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  ought 
to  predominate,  and  be  followed  as  the  general  guide  of  our  defires  and 
averfions?  Tbefe  oppofite  affeftions  are  conftantly  excited  by  the  fenfib- 
tions  of  pleafure  and  pain ;  which  would  alone  be  to  us  the  criteria  of 
good  and  evil,  and  of  what  is  to  be  chofen,  and  what  avoided,  if  the 
goods  to  be  met  with  in  life  much  exceeded  the  evils,  or  if  we  could  aa 
readily  {bun,  as  we  are  inclined  to  rejed  the  latter.  In  the  different 
ftate  in  which  things  are  found  in  the  world,  it  is  necei&ry  to  prefcribe 
{bme  qualifications  of  the  general  rule,  and  not  confider  it  as  implying 
our  always  chooiing  pleafure,  and  rejeding  pain  ^  when,  in  varioua 
cafes,  the  iaferiority  of  the  latter  may  be  fuch  as  to  make  it  de^icable  ; 
or  when,  by  fubmif&on  to  fome  greater  degrees  of  it,  there  may  enfue 
more  than  a  compenfation,  by  the  augmented  meafure  of  the  former. 
With  refped  to  the  admiffion  of  the  general  nile^  or  of  deviations  from 
it,  the  diredory,  already  given  in  the  Commies^  may  be  fufficient.  Here 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  that  although^  in  it,  the  fundament 
tal  princq)le  be  limited,  there  is  no  contradifiion  of  it  incurred.  PIea«^ 
fure  is  ever  defireable,  as  a  good  in  itfelf,  and  pflun  hateful  as  a  like  eviL 
When  the  tranfpofition  is  made,  their  diflSerence  is  ftiU  percdved  ;  and 
the  latter  only  eligible  from  the  coniideration,  that  the  greater  quantity^ 
and  better  quality,  of  what  is  pleafant  and  agreeable  to  us,  will  be  the 
refult.  In  this  way,  pleafure  refigned,  and  pain  fuffiered,  is  no  more 
than  a  confeffion  that  there  is  often  preiented  to  us  a  conjun&ion  of  the 
two,  which  requires  the  attention  of  our  reafon  and  prudence^  diac  we 
may  not  be  led  into  a  miftake  about  their  confequences,  as  if  no  immc^ 
diate  pleafiire  could  be  followed  with  pain,  or  any  pain  give  caofe  ta 
pleafure.  Experience  here  lies  open  to  us ;  and  we  may  be  foon  con- 
vinced from  it>  that,  as  there  ought  to  be  a  reafonable  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure, fo  a  tolerance  of  pain  is  fuitable  to  the  human  condition ;  wliiJe 
our  natural  love  of  the  one,  and  averfion  to  the  other,  condnues  un- 
changeable.. 

How 
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How  abfurdly,  therefore,  do  fdme  philofophers  exclaim  againft  the 
fenfations  of  pleafure,  as  if  there  were  no  other  but  thofe  of  the  iii'a^ 
tional  and  fhaineful  kind  ?  What  is  there  blameable  in  cherifliing  them, 
not  only  as  congenial  to  nature,  but  of  utility  and  profit  to  life  ;  the 
frequent  calamities  of  which  are  relieved  by  them  ?  When  we  fay,  that 
even  any  laborious  exercife  of  the  body  is  not  to  be  undergone,,  but  on 
account  of  fomething  commodious  or  profitable  ariflng  from  it,  and  that 
no  man  is  reprehenfxble,  who  choofcs  to  have  that  pleafure  in  familiari* 
ty  which  has  neither  any  attendant,  or  confequent  uneafinefs,  or  who 
avoids  pain,  to  which  neither  prefcnt  or  future  pleafure  is  annexed  ;  do 
we  therefore  aiTent  to  the  doftrine  and  practice  of  the  blind  votaries  of 
pleafure  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  it  to  be  abjeA  and' 
odious,  as  we  db  thofe  perfons  who  are  allured  by  the  btac^difhrnetits  of 
prefent  pleafure,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  corrupted  into  foftnefs 
of  mind,  that  the  labour  productive  of  agreeable  fenfations  is  their  aver- 
fion,  and  pleafure  taken  by  them  at  its  firft  flart ;  and  thus,  fVom  fear 
of  pain,  they  reliaquifh  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  For,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  there  are  times  and  occurrences  not  more  to  be 
avoided  than  wifhed  for,  in  which*  the  endarin^  bodily  diflrefs  is^  eli« 
gible,  rather  than  repelling  it,  when,  by  fuch  undefnrable  fufiering,  a^ 
more  grievous  load  of  it  may  be  prevented.  But,  upon^  the  fuppofition.^ 
of  circumfliances  being  in  our  option,  the  general  principleis  t^Wraaiiu 
tained ;  all  pleafure  is  to  be  aflumed,  and  all  pain  rejected*. 

That  the  import  of  this  principle  may  not  be  mifunderftoed^  orwiU* 
fully  perverted,  either  by  the  efpoufers  of  vicious  luxury,  or  the  de* 
elaimers  againfl  rational  pleafure,  let  us  more  particularly  confider  whar 
is  the  extent  of  the  pleafure  infifled  upon,  as  the  moft  eligible  good*. 
In  its  juft  explication,  it  will  be  found,  inftead  o£  fupporting^  the  doo» 
trine  of  the  di£blut£,  and  foftering  the  effeminate  fenfations  of  the  vso- 
luptuous,  to  have  a  ibbriety  in.it ;  which  may  be  accounted  fevere,  andi 
an  undue  reftri£tion  of  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe»    The  pleafure  we  af» 
fume,  as  the  ftandard  of  felicity,,  confifls  not  alone  in  what  recreates^ 
and  foothes  the  fenfes,  and  iatheprogreffiou'cf  fuch  perceptions,  but 
chiefly,  and  ultimately,  in  the  freedom  from  all  pain.     For  fince,  i^oa 
ibcb  a  deliverance,  joy  is  produced)  and' what  caufes  joy  ispieaiore,  and^ 
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what  cKcites  grief  is  pain,  the  total  abfence,  or  privadon  of  pain,  is  jaft« 
]y  denominated  pleafure.  That  this  eftimate  is  proper,  and  fupported 
upon  the  feelings  of  nature,  appears  by  confidering  the  gratifications  of 
appetite.  When  hunger  is  allayed,  or  thirft  quenched,  pleafure  takes 
place ;  and  fo,  in  every  inftance,  the  removal  of  pain  engenders  plea- 
fure. There  is,  in  reality,  no  medium  betwixt  the  prefence  of  pleafure 
and  the  abfence  of  pain ;  nor  is  it  to  be  alledged  that  this  doftrine  holds 
forth  a  (late  in  which  the  two  are  confounded  together.  To  entertain 
fuch  a  conceit  is  a  fallacy ;  fince  no  perfon  can  be  fo  affeAed  as  to  have 
neither  the  perception  of  pleafure  or  pain,  or  to  feel  both  in  the  fame 
inftant.  When  the  latter  is  expelled,  we  always  rejoice :  Witnefs  the 
exultation  of  thofe  delivered  from  any  fevere  or  lingering  diftemper. 
But  pleafure  detraded  from,  or  with-held,  does  not  operate  upon  us  fo 
immediately,  or  with  the  fame  efficacy.  To  introduce  difcontent,  fome 
fpecial  pain  mud  intervene,  fufficient  to  banilh  the  felicity  felt  in  the  ab- 
fence of  pleafure. 

There  are,  indeed,  men  who  deride  this  theory,  and  account  the 
boundary  fet  by  nature  and  reafon  to  their  defires  of  pleafure,  a  ftate  of 
complete  indolence,  or  that  in  which  all  aflivity  of  body  and  mind  mu(t 
be  fufpended.  They  imagine,  it  feems,  that,  unlefs  the  adions  of  life 
be  hurried  on  like  a  torrent,  there  mud  enfue  an  ebb  of  them,  that  re* 
fembles  a  ftagnating  pool.  Is  there  not  a  calm  exercife  of  the  human 
faculties,  eflfedual  for  all  the  proper  purpofes  of  life,  and  which,  for  the 
fake  of  the  fweet  compofure  and  tranquillity  attending  it,  is  preferable 
to  the  vehemency,  and  dill  fwclling  tide  of  defires  ?  The  various  and 
difcordant  paflions  excited  by  the  latter,  are  too  vifible  amongd  man- 
kind, and  prefent  repeated  fcenes  of  difcontent,  emulation,  and  outra- 
gious  drife ;  fcenes  that  could  never  take  place,  if  men  dudied  the  jud 
limitations  of  their  defires,  and  underdood  that  the  fulfilment  of  them 
was  in  vain  purfued,  unlefs  it  was  found  in  the  body,  free  from  pain, 
and  the  mind  from  difquiet.  To  what  other  fatisfadion  of  their  appe- 
tites would  intemperate  men  carry  on  their  wiflies ;  or  where  can  it  be 
faid  that  they  will  dop,  after  exceeding  this  bound  ?  Pleafure,  it  is  grant- 
ed,  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  motion,  and  another  of  red.  The  fird  is 
not  the  uUimaium  of  good  propofed  by  nature.    She  gives .  the  dimula% 
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'  tions  of  appetite,  in  themfelves  troublefoine,  not  merely  for  the  fake  of 
the  immediate  pleafure  of  gratifying  them,  but  that  we  may  tafte  the 
more  equal,  calm,  and  durable  one,  which  refults  from  being  rid  of 
iheir  imporrtunity,  and  attain  that  eafy,  placid,  and  fettled  enjoyment, 
that  no  bodily  pain^  or  mental  uneafinefs,  may  difturb.  To  have  this 
ftable  pleafure  is  the  fruition  of  happinefs,  to  fuch  a  height,  that,  al- 
though there  may  be  fome  accidental  interventions  of  joy  and  mirth, 
which  may,  a  Kttle,  vary  the  fcene,  it  cannot  receive  extenfion  or  en- 
largement, and  is  as  fully  enjoyed  in  finite  as  in  infinite  time.  The 
important  queftion  then  is,  by  what  means  is  this  felicity  attainable  ? 

To  make  this  inveftigation,  the  lights  of  reafon  and  philofophy  are 
the  only  proper  and  juft  guides.     As  what  is  pleafant  to  us,  and  what 
is  painful,  is  determined  by  our  immediate  fenfations,  fo  there  is  a  judg- 
ment of  reafon  which  ferves  to  regulate  our  opinions  of  what  is  good 
and  profitable,  and  what  is  evil  and   difadvantageous.     Since  our  opif 
nions  of  objeds  thus  produce  fixed  fentiments  of  their  nature  and  efH- 
cacy,  and  with  thefe  fentiments  are  always  joined  the  aflfe£tions  of  defire 
er  averfion,  it  is  manifefl  of  what  importance  in  life  the  reftification  of 
our  opinions-  mud  prove :  And  this  is  the  falutary  inflruftion  which  the 
philofophy  of  Ethics  propofes  to  give,  and  that  may  be  the  better  af- 
forded by  it,  while  it  reje£ts^  as  an  un}uft,  immoral,  and   infufferable 
doSrine,  the  fcheme  of  a  fatal  neceffity,  which  involves  in  one  chain  of 
rigid  defliny,  the  afts  and  volitions  of  rational  beings,  and  the  phyfical 
courfes  of  things,  void  as  they  are  of  all  animation  and  fenfe.     But  let 
us  not  bend  our  free  minds  to  the  fetters  of  fuch  philofophy.     We  feel 
ourfelves  under  no  fuch  conftraint ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  know  our- 
felves  to  have  the  liberty  of  moral  agents.  How  horrible  is  the  contrary- 
fyflem,  which  confounds  the  diftinftion  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  renders 
the  praftice  of  the  one  or  the  other  no  proper  objeft  of  rewards  or  pu- 
nifhments !   Rather  than  entertain  the  belief  of  fuch  a  domination  of 
fate  over  the  wills  and  difpofitions  of  gods  and  men,  we  had  better 
efpoufe  what  the  poets  have  imagined  concerning  them,  which,  how- 
ever fabulous,  does  more  honour  to  both,  than  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
charafter  of  the  flaves  to  deftiny^     In  contradiftion  to  this  grofs  doc- 
trine, it  has  been  fuggefted,  as  a  proper  tenet  in  Ehyfics,  that  the  atoms 
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declined  a  tittle /rom  the  perpendUtdar^  "whimoe  might  be  inferred  the  free 
bending  of  the  human  mind,  which,  aftuated  by  reafon,  has  a  VQlami^ 
ry  motion,  and  no  neceffiiy  impafed  /upon  it.  Neither  do  \re  accouot 
Fortune  to  be  a  fpddefi^  as  ihe  is  reckoned  by  fome  phiiofopliert,  who^ 
notwithftanding  her  blind  procedure  and  mutability,  inveft  her  with  t 
divine  cbara^er.  'But  no  fudi  bei^g,  whofe  ads  are  capricious  and  \s^ 
confident,  can  exift  among  the  immortals ;  and,  fo  far  as  any  one  he»» 
comes  an  adept  in  the  wifdom  of  life,  he  will  find  himfelf  croflbd  bjr 
fewer  contingencies  of  fortune.  To  the  truly  wife  man,  a  very  iai»U 
ihare  of  them  will  fall.  Fet,  againft  their  intervention,  and  fuch  out- 
ward conftraints  upon  his  aSions  as  are  inevitable,  he  will  be  prepared 
and  armed.  He  will  find  a  refuge  in  the  maxims  of  bis  philofophy^ 
and  in  this  one  above  all  the  reft,  that  it  is  better  to  be  unfortunate* 
with  a  -rational  approbation  of  what  he  has  done,  than  to  be  fortunate 
with  no  fuch  fenfe  of  his  condu6t. 

When  this  juft  value  is  (et  upon  the  exercife  of  right  reafon*  and  the 
free  examination,  and  unbiafled  corredion  of  our  opinions  tak^  place} 
when  we  boaft  of  nothing  more  noble  in  our  conftitution*  than  the 
power  we  have  of  choofing,  fredy,  betwixt  good  and  evil ;  when  that 
only  is  accounted  morally  good  or  ill,  which,  knowingly,  and  without 
compulfion,  we  feek  after ;  what  a  fignal  overthrow  may  be  given,  by 
the  light  of  philofophy,  to  vain  and  falfe  conceptions,  and  to  the  preju* 
dices  and  terrors  ariOng  from  them  ?  How  may  we  think  of  the  gods 
without  trepidation,  and  hear  the  aerial  thunder  roll,  without  regarding 
it  as  bolts  (hot  by  Jove  from  their  placid  abodes  ?  How  may  divinations 
of  every  kind  be  contemned,  when  we  confider,  that  the  predi^d 
events,  if  they  be  from  necefTity,  muft  and  will  take  place  \  and,  there- 
fore, that  any  premonition,  with  refped  to  them,  can  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  us  ?  If,  again,  they  proceed  from  chance,  how  can  they  be  fore- 
feen  ;  vhen  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  them  is,  that  they  may,  or  they 
may  not  happen  ?  The  ftudy  of  phyfics,  otherwife  of  inferior  value, 
may,  in  refpeft  of  proper  knowledge  of  many  natural  objefts,  prove 
helpful  CO  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  and  render  them  fo  far  juft 
and  advantageous,  that  no  more  will  be  apprehended  in  the  courfes,  or 
variations  of  things  around  us,  than  what  may  be  expeQcd  from  their 
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original  principles.  We  may  indeed  underftand,  that,  although  the  ge- 
neral conditution  of  things  be  fortuitous  and  variable,  yet  the  cafual 
order  that  has  obtained  in  them  mud  have,  at  lead,  a  temporary  con* 
ftancy.  The  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  which  our  bodies  and 
minds  are  fufceptible,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  fised  by  nature. 
How  far  the  former  can  be  extended ,  has  been  declared :  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  there  is  a  rule,  which  mud  be  acknowledged  to  hold  true, 
that,  if  moderate  in  their  degree,  they  may  be  borne ;  if  exceflive,  they 
cannot  be  lading  ^;  and»  if  lengthened  out,  they  cannot  be  fevcre.  To 
be  fubjeded  to  them,  in  any  fliape,  through  life,  there  is  no  neceffity'; 
and  the  relief  from  them  is  always  at  hand.  Yet  thofe  who,  in  a  tole- 
rable condition  of  life,  wifli  for  death,  are  no  lefs  culpable  than  fuch  as 
live  always  under  the  dread  of  dying.  Life  has  in  it  fomething  too  de-* 
firable  to  fay  of  it,  as  fome  have  done,  //  bad  been  better  not  to  have  been 
born  ;  or  elfe,  in  the  moment  of  bijth,  to  have  paffed  into  the  gate  of 
death.  If  this  was  a  fixed  fentiment  with  them,  how  came  it  about  that 
they  lived  fo  long  ?  If  faid  only  in  wantonnefs,  or  in  a  hurry  of  pafQon, 
they  fhowed  themfelves  to  be  fools,  or  men  who  had  never  employed  a 
ferious  or  rational  thought  upon  the  important  quedion. 

Amongd  the  erroneous  opinions  that  are  corrigible  by  reafon,  the 
conceit,  that  the  wifdom  of  life  is  dudied,  and  its  moral  rules  complied 
with,  upon  any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  pleafure  and  good  derived 
from  them,  is  a  fallacy  which  ought  to  be  rejected  amongd  philofo* 
phers.  For,  why  fliould  the  didate  of  nature,  that  prevails  in  all  other 
dudies  and  arts,  be  here  difregarded  ?  We  do  not  betake  ourfelves  to 
the  fcience  of  medicine  for  the  fake  of  the  art  itfelf,  but  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  health  \  or  to  the  deerage  of  a  fliip,  but  on  account  of  its  uti* 
lity  and  benefit  in  navigation.  The  wifdom  of  life  is  no  more  than  an 
art  of  a  different  kind.  The  moral  virtues  are  found  to  be  its  bed  rules ; 
nay,  fo  clofely  connefted  are  they  with  its  greated  good,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  leading  a  pleafant  life,  unlefs  we  live  wifely^  honejllj^ 
and  jufil'j'^  or  holding  a  wije^  honejl^  and  ju/l  courfe,  without  experien- 

R  r  cing 

•  Dolor,  in  longinquitau  Icvis,  in  gravitate  brevisy  folcat  cffe  ;  ut  cjas  magnita- 
dincm  celerius,  diatarnttatem  allevatto  confolctur.  Cic.  ibid.  pag.  45. ;  et  Diog. 
Laert.  ibid. 
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cing  the  pleafure  and  delight  afforded  by  it.  All  other  things  conda- 
cive  to  pleafure  and  joy  are  feeble  and  cranfitory,  and  may  be  disjoined 
from  the  happinefs  of  life ;  but  the  virtues  are  to  be  held  its  infeparable 
and  immortal  ingredients.  Yet,  with  all  thefe  recommendations,  why 
ihould  they  be  embellifhed  with  fplendid,  but  infignificant  names,  and 
aflErmed  to  have  the  charaders  of  beauty,  excellence,  and  laudibility,  in 
themfelves,  and  to  be  eligible  on  account  of  their  native  charms?  For» 
furely,  none  would  think  them  praife  worthy  or  defirable,  if  they  were 
not  efficients  of  pleafure,  and  fubfervient  to  the  felicity  of  life  ;  which^ 
therefore,  muft  have  an  eligibility  fuperior  to  them. 

To  hold  forth  any  other  attraftive  to  the  virtues,  than  the  powerful 
one  of  pleafure  and  utility,  as  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  nature,  fo  it 
is  fuperfluous  and  unneceflary.  To  every  confiderate  mind,  the  fenti- 
ment,  that  virtue  is  the  true  pleafure,  the  chief  delight,  and  joy  of  hu- 
man life,  and  vice  its  pain  and  its  diftrefs,  will  be  a  fufficient  motive  of 
a£tion.  The  difciple  of  wifdom  need  only  look  around  him  to  be  con- 
vinced, by  the  cleareft  evidence,  how  this  propofition  is  proved  an  in- 
fallible truth.  As  no  city  can  be  happy  in  the  midft  of  fedition,  or  fa* 
mily  in  the  difcord  of  its  Lords,  much  lefs  can  the  human  mind,  when 
at  variance  with  itfelf,  have  any  fettled  enjoyment.  The  predominance 
of  the  vicious  paffions,  their  tumult,  and  their  contrariety  to  each  other, 
banifh  all  pleafure,  and  envelope  the  fenfes  and  the  mind  in  a  ferment 
of  perturbation.  To  refcue  both  from  perpetual  moleftation,  there  is 
but  one  courfe,  which  common  prudence  points  out.  To  diflruft  the 
excefs  of  defire,  and  be  referved  in  every  emotion  of  the  appetites  and 
paffions,  is  the  fafe  counfel  fuggefted  by  it.  Pbilofophy  requires  no 
more  than  the  admiffion  of  this  principle,  in  order  to  difplay  the  necef- 
'  fity  and  expediency  of  all  her  moral  precepts..  Upon  it  fhe  inftitutes 
this  rule,  fo  ufeful  and  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  that 
the  human  dedres  may  well  be  diflinguiihed  into  fuch  as  are  both  nap* 
tural  and  neceflfary,  and  thofe  which  are  natural,  yet  not  neceilary ;  and 
a  kind  to  which  neither  of  thefe  predicaments  belong  *..    Of  the  necet 

fary 

*  Ne  nalnraUs  quidem  multa  defideraDt ;  propterea  quod  ip&  natura,  divkias 
quibus  contenta  e(it,  et  parabiles,  et  tennioaus  habet.  Inanium  aatem  cupiditarttou 
«CC  modus  uUas,  aec  finis  iavexxiri  poteft.     Cic.  ibid. 
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fary  delires,  upon  which  life,  in  its  finipleft  enjoyment,  depends,  the  juli: 
eftimate  is,  that  they  can  be  fatisfied  with  no  great  labour  or  expence. 
Thefe  that  are  natural  may  be  reckoned  to  require  but  a  moderate  pro« 
vifion ;  fmce,  as  nature  itfelf  has  contentment,  fo  the  meafure  of  wealth 
adequate  to  it  will  be  neither  unlimited,  or  furpafs  commonability  in 
the  acquifition.  But  of  the  lad  fpecies,  whether  as  to  their  meafure  or 
their  end,  no  account  can  be  taken.  Thefe  are  the  fi&itious  and  un- 
quenchable  defires,  which  have  their  fource  in  ignorance  and  folly ; 
and,  if  we  behold  the  true  pleafures  of  life  devoured  by  them^  and  that 
their  impetuofity,  as  well  as  extravagance,  is  infufferable,  how  can  we 
hefitate  a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  their  turbulent  rule  is  to  be  re« 
probated ;  and  the  gentle  fway  of  reafon  and  virtue,  thefe  fure  guardi- 
ans of  peace  and  tranquillity,  be  fubftituted  in  their  room.  In  this  de« 
cifion,  we  only  teftiJty  that  prudence  is  defirable  for  the  pleafure  it  brings, 
and  folly  to  be  rejefted  for  its  many  moleftations.  In  a  fimilar  manner, 
philofophy  in(lru£ts  us  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  the  body,  and  thofe  of  the  mind.  Notwithftanding  both  have 
their  origin  in  the  fenfes,  and  whatever  fpecies  of  them  the  mind  per- 
ceives, are  referable  to  imprei&ons  made  on  the  bodily  organs  i  yet  rea- 
fon calls  us  to  obferve  what  difference  there  is  in  their  energy,  as  it  may 
affeft  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  human  life  *.  Evident  it  appears,  that 
the  mental  pleafures  and  pains  are  greater  than  the  corporeal  ones.  For, 
although,  whenever  the  body  is  pained,  the  mind  fympathifes,  the  former 
only  is  affefted  with  what  is  prefent,  but  the  latter  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  paft,  and  anxiety  about  the  future.  Suppofing,  even  in 
the  force  of  imagination,  that  we  apprehend  fome  mighty  mifchief  hang- 
ing  over  us,  and  that  the  pains  of  the  mind  are,  in  this  way,  vaftly  aug- 
mented beyond  thofe  of  the  body  j  yet,  as  we  may  well  learn  to  be  un- 
der  no  fuch  dread,  the  abolition  of  the  imaginary  pain  muft  be  a  plea« 
fure  to  us.  Befides,  we  naturally  throw  off  the  memory  of  any  painful 
fuffering,  and  willingly  recal  the  impreffions  of  pleafure :  So  much,  in- 
deed,  does  the  recoUeftion  of  what  has  foothed  the  mind  operate  upon 

3  R  2  us, 

•  Nam  corpore,  nihil  nifi  pracfcns,  ct  quod  adcft,  fealirc  poflutnus ;  anlmo,  aytcni 
€t  practcrlta,  ct  futura.     Ibid. 
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lis,  that  it  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  midft  of  the  fcvereft  bodily  pains^ 
to  be  that  bahn  to  the  foul  which  damps  the  fenfation  of  them.  This 
conftancy,  at  lead,  the  mind,  with  its  capacity  of  recolleftion,  and  the 
habit  of  tranquillity,  may  difcover  in  the  word  fuffcrings  of  the  body, 
and  not  only  repel  its  painful  feelings,  but  beget  an  intrepidity  ami 
firmnefs  invincible  by  them. 

When  rcftified  opinions  are,  by  reafon  and  philofophy,  thus  made  to 
hold  their  place  in  the  mind,  and  the  natural  and  ju(l  principle  em- 
braced, that  the  greateft  good  in  body  and  in  mind,  with  the  neceifary 
diftinclions  of  true  and  falfe  pleafure  infifted  upon,  is  to  be  invariably 
fought  after,  and  the  greateft  evil  of  both  as  conftantly  avoided ;  we 
may  underftand  how  the  virtues  of  temperance,  fortitude,  juftice,  and 
ethers  that  are  allied  to  them,  become  eligible.  The  attraction  to  them 
all,  upon  due  inquiry,  will  appear  to  turn  upon  the  defire  of  pleafure, 
and  the  fenfe  we  have  of  it,  either  as  individuals,  or  as  joined  with 
others  in  fociety.  Prudence  muft  be  oT^Tied  to  be  their  true  parent ; 
being  that  eye  which  nature  has  given  men  to  difcern  their  beft  good, 
and  the  way  to  attain  it.  It  views  every  virtue  in  the  light  of  a  benefit ; 
and  therefore  concludes  it  to  be  a  defirable  difpofition.  No  pleafure  is^ 
in  itfelf,  an  evil ;  neither  is  intemperance  avoided,  or  temperance  ob- 
ferved,  bccaufe  pleafure  is  to  be  declined,  but  upon  the  rational  and  co- 
gent motives  that  have  been  explained  •.  Temperance,  therefore,  is  that 
virtuous  afFeflion  which  fprings  from  the  prudent  admonition  of  the 
mind,  with  refpecl  to  the  unhappy  tendency  of  men's  defires  and  aver- 
fions,  when  their  objefts  are  blindly,  and  without  contraul,  purfued. 
Indulging  only  the  fober  demands  of  nature,  it  proves  the  quiet  and 
peaceable  fatisfaftion  attending  compliance  with  them.  The  intempe- 
rate cannot  avoid  altogether  making  the  fame  judgment  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  obtain  a  real  and  lafling  pleafure.  They  are 
often  known  to  refolve,^  but  have  not  the  fteadinefs  to  abide  by  their  re- 
folutions.  The  dupes  either  of  their  deceitful  imaginations  of  what  is 
triily  good,  or  betrayed  by  their  inconftancy,  they  run  the  difaflrous 

courfe 


^  T^Tiperantia  eO^,  enim,  quae  in  rebus  aot  expetendis,  aot  fugicBdis,  rattonem  ut 
fcquamury  moncL     Ibid. 
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courfe  of  fools ;  or  elfe,  hover  between  the  fits  of  remorfe  and  the 
ftrength  of  their  paflions,  diflfatisfied  with  their  paft  conduft ;  and  yet, 
ftill  addicted  to  follow  the  fame  courfe  in  future. 

As  temperance  reftrains  the  exceifes  of  deiire  and  averflon,  which 
are  too  commonly  prevalent  with  men,  fortitude  does  the  fame  with  re- 
gard to  the  impreffions  of  fear ;  and  from  like  fentiments,  fuggefted  by 
reafon,  that  the  daftardly  foul  is  miferable,  and  the  brave  one  free  from 
what  is  a  continual  perturbation  •.  It  is  not  furely  any  laborious  per- 
forraance,  or  the  fufferance  of  pain,  or  trials  of  our  patience,  afliduity 
and  vigilance,  or  what  is  fo  much  commended  under  the  name  of  in- 
duftry,  or  fortitude  itfelf,  that  engages  us  to  be  brave ;  but  we  are  im- 
pelled  to  thefe  exertions,  that  we  may  not  live  in  conftant  dread  and 
anxiety,  but,  as  far  as  we  can,  bring  our  bodies  and  minds  to  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity.  Several  particular  motives  confpire  to  make  us  contemn 
that  imbecillity  of  foul,  by  which  many,  to  their  ignominy,  have  aban- 
doned  their  parents,  friends,  and  country,  and,  moft  commonly,  have 
alfo  undone  themfelves.  Such  a  part  can  never  be  afted,  but  by  the 
moft  abjedk  of  mankind.  But  the  knowledge  of  what  death  is,  accor- 
ding to  a  true  conception  of  it,  is  alone  fuificient  to  elevate  all  noble, 
fouls  above  its  terror,  and  to  caufe  timidity  of  any  tranfient  pain,  which 
precedes  or  attends  it,  to  ceafe.  iLojuJlke^  the  fame  reafoning  will  ap- 
ply.  If,  as  has  been  (hewn,  the  exercife  of  prudence,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  is  fo  conjoined  with  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  that  the  fcpa- 
ration  of  them  appears  hardly  conceivable,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
the  virtue  of  juftice  can  be  underftood  to  have  eftimaticn  in  no  other 
fenfe  but  in  that  of  a  difpofition  pleafant  and  ufeful.  Its  prominent  fea- 
ture  is  to  be  injurious  to  none ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cheri/h  always 
fome  affeflion  or  principle,  which,  in  its  nature  or  tendency,  may  com- 
pofe  the  mind,  or  infpire  the  hope  that  extreme  want  can  never  be  in- 
curred by  thofc  in  whom  depraved  nature  does  not  prevail ;  and  that 
hence,  any  inducement  or  bias  to  injufiice  may  be  avoided.     The  cir- 

cumftances.' 


*  Ex  quo  intclligitur,  nee  intcmpcranilam  propter  fc  faglendam  cfle,  tempt, 
rantiaxnque  eipetendam,  non  quia  vcluptates  fugiat,  fed  quia  xnajores  coofequatur. 
Y^'^itTCi  Jortitudinh  ratio  reperlctut*     lbid» 
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cumftances  attending  its  pradice,  calmly  obferved^  become  ftrikingly 
odious  to  the  mind ;  and  demonftrate,  that,  with  it,  inward  tranquillity 
and  peace  can  never  dwell.  However  fecretly  managed,  its  public  dif- 
covery  is  always  to  be  dreaded ;  and,  even  where  the  power,  or  exor- 
bitant wealth  of  fome,  may  make  them  bid  defiance  to  the  indignation 
or  affaults  of  others,  yet,  generally,  their  apprehenfions  are  not  alto- 
gether baniflied,  but  often  haunt  them  in  another  form.  They  are  apt 
to  impute  the  agitation  of  their  minds,  or  any  remorfe  of  their  con- 
fciences,  to  the  difpleafure  and  wrath  of  the  gods  againfl:  them.  To 
hazard  incurring  the  lead  of  thefe  vexations,  no  perfon  of  a  found  mind 
will  be  difpofed ;  but  he  will  be  fenfible  of  many  inducements  men 
have  to  the  obfervance  of  juftice ;  and  that,  whether  in  narrow  or  in 
ajffluent  circumflances,  much  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  will  redound  from 
it  to  them. 

Here  may  be  introduced  a  more  particular  explication  of  juftice, 
which  we  find  flated  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  as  conformable  to  Epicu- 
rus's  conception  of  it,  when  confidered  by  itfelf  •  j  and,  if  the  queftion 
was  put,  what  idea  could  be  entertained  of  it  in  the  human  mind,  fepa- 
rately  from  its  acknowledged  benefit  and  utility  in  civil  fociety  ?  As  it 
was  a  maxim  in  Epicurus's  Ethics^  that  all  good  was  naturally  defirable, 
fo,  he  faid,  that  the  defire  of  juflice,  when  apprehended  under  the  idea 
of  good,  was  to  be  accounted  natural  to  mankind.  If  combined  toge- 
ther in  civil  fociety,  for  their  general  advantage,  he  allowed  that  a  con- 
ception of  it  might  be  formed  ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  thing 
implied  in  its  idea,  but  what  was  relative  to  a  political  conftitution. 
Without  reference,  therefore,  to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  men  in 
their  aifociated  flate,  juftice  was  reckoned  by  him  a  mere  name,  and  to 
be  of  no  obligation.  Hence,  it  took  not  place  betwixt  the  human  kind 
and  irrational  creatures,  incapable  of  forming  any  fuch  contract.  Tribes, 
or  nations  of  men,  who  did  not  become  parties  in  a  covenant,  could  not 
be  reckoned  to  do  iojuftice  to  one  another,  or  to  commit  mutual  wrongs. 
Amongft  the  members  of  the  fame  community,  juftice  is  the  equal  di- 

ftribution 

*  Ibid.  In  Epift.  ad  M^necaeum,  in  line.    Oaircndiis  de  vita,  et  moribos  Epicun ; 
!lb.  8.     Scxlus  Empiricus  Adverf  Malhcm ;  lib  8.  png.  331. 
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flribution  both  of  a  common  and  a  particular  good,  fuppofed  to  be  found 
in  it  J  but  the  extent  of  the  diftribution,  and  the  equality  and  exaftnefs 
with  which  it  is  made,  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  wifdom  of  its 
confUtution,  and  the  due  adminiftration  of  its  laws.  No  human  policy 
is  fuflicient  to  provide  againft  all  miftakes^  and  the  prefcriptions  of  juf. 
tice  can  never  be,  at  once,  adapted  to  the  variable  circumftances  of  civil 
Ibciety.  Ahhough,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  community  may  hold 
that  only  to  be  right  and  juft  which  is  ufeful  and  profitable  to  the  whole 
body,  and  conclude,  that  any  trefpafs  upon  this  maxim  is  a  breach  of 
natural  jullice;  yet,  if  wife  and  prudent,  he  will  make  allowances  both 
for  inevitable  and  undefigncd  errors  in  the  eftablifhed  laws,  efpecially 
as  thefe  lail  may  be  corroded  ;  and,  unlefs  the  known  obftru&ions  to 
public  utility  be  infided  upon,  inftead  of  rev9lting  from  the  fociety,  he 
will  be  contented  with  that  meafure  of  judice  which  the  policy  of  the 
ftate  is  calculated  to  produce ;  notwithftanding  it  may  be,  in  feveral 
cafes,  rather  tht /ymbol  zud  reprefentation  of  a  public  good  to  the  con^ 
ftituents,  than  what  is  equal  to  the  conception  of  a  complete  utility. 
Such  was  Epicurus's  defcant  upon  juftice,  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
grounds  of  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  fome  modern  authors,  who  con^^ 
tend,  as  that  philofopher  did,  for  its  being  no  fuch  moral  principle  as 
benevolence,  temperance,  or  fortitude,  the  propenfities  to  which  may  be 
found  in  man  as  an  individual ;  while  the  fentiment  of  juftice  cannot 
occur  to  him,  unlefs  he  be  joined  to  a  public  community  ;  and,  therei- 
fore,  all  its  obligations  mud  be  derived  from  his  being  placed  in  that 
condition. 

To  conclude  the  ethical  part  of  this  philolbpfay,  it  only  remains  ta-^ 
treat  of  friendihip ;  upon  which  Epicurus  pronounced  the  highed  ciu 
comium,  and  with  the  more  propriety,  as  the  life  he  led  with  his  friends 
might  be  quoted  as  a  fignal  confirmation  of  its  truth.  Yet,  his  oppo* 
nents  alledged  that  friendihip,  in  its  true  and  genuine  form,  could  not 
fubfid  amongd  thofe  who  held  pleafure  to  be  the  chief  good,  and  its 
perception  to  be  the  objeft  of  all  the  defires  of  the  foul*.  According  to 
this  principle,  faid  they,  our  own  pleafures,  and  not  thofe  of  out  friends,, 
mud  be  fird  and  chiefly  defirahle ;  and,  therefore^  the  tie  of  friendfliip 

cazL 
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can  only  be  of  the  ungenerous  and  feliifli  kind,  and  fought  after  upon 
the  fole  view  of  its  utility  or  convenience.  To  this  objection  feveral 
replies  were  made«  Firft,  it  was  faid,  that  the  fenfe  of  pleafure  being 
attached  to  the  exercife  of  all  the  virtues,  it  could  not  be  otherwife  in 
the  cafe  of  friendfhip,  which  was  calculated  to  receive,  and  to  give  the 
tnoft  abundant  fenfations  of  joy  and  delight ;  and  that  the  pleafures  of 
our  friends,  and  our  own,  being  infeparable,  they  became  equal  objeds 
of  our  defires :  And  hence  Epicurus  made  it  an  apothegm,  that  wife 
men  would  be  aflfeded  in  the  fame  manner  towards  their  friends  as  to 
themfelves.  But,  if  it  was  infifted  upon,  that,  even  in  this  view,  the 
motive  to  friendfhip  was  not  difenterefled,  but  Uill  arofe  from  the  ielfiih 
defire  of  pleafure,  the  objeftion  might  be  removed,  by  confidering, 
that  although  the  firft  inducement  to  it  was  utility,  yet,  in  its  ufage  and 
habits,  it  might  grow  into  the  pureft  and  mod  generous  affc£tion  j  fo, 
towards  certain  objefls  that  have,  for  a  while,  ferved  for  our  amufement, 
we  come  to  feel  the  attradlion  of  love.  Such  fympathetic  affedUon  is 
conceived  by  us  for  animals  with  which  we  have  been  converlant,  and 
for  places  that  have  been  long  our  refort.  How  much  more,  then,  may 
not  the  intimate  correfpondence,  and  the  exchange  of  kind  offices  we 
hold  with  men,  beget  in  us  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  and  the  pure 
and  cordial  love  of  our  (eleft  friends,  without  thought  or  cbnfideration 
of  the  benefit  refulting  from  our  intercourfe  with  them  ?  Laftly,  friend- 
fhip  may  be  more  particularly  regarded  as  a  league  amongft  the  wife, 
into  which  they  alone  are  qualified  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  harmo- 
nious^  agreement  of  their  fentiments  and  manners.  Where  there  is 
fuch  a  Hmilarity  of  minds  and  difpofitions,  the  confederacy  may  well  be 
fupported  upon  the  recognifed  fentiment,  that  friends  are  induced  to 
love  one  another  no  lefs  than  they  do  themfelves.  That  this  may  enfuc 
is  not  barely  conceivable,  but  what  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
cordial  aflbciation  of  the  wife  and  the  virtuous  in  feveral  ages.  But 
enough  has  been  faid  to  prove  the  general  point,  that,  admitting  plea- 
fure  to  be  the  chief  good,  no  impediment  arifes  to  the  intervention  of 
pure  and  unmercenary  friendfhip,  which  conftitutes  a  neceffary  part  ot 
that  fupreme  good,  and  cannot  be  inftituted  or  enjoyed  without  plea- 
fure.    Here,  then,  we  finifli  the  fketch  of  Epicurus's  Ethics^  without  ex- 

tending 
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tending  it  to  many  particular  precepts  founded  upon  the  fcheme  of 
them.  It  may  only  be  obferved,  that  it  was  part  of  the  general  dodrine, 
that  the  virtues  were  connected  with  one  another,  prudence  being  a 
common  bond  to  them  all  j  and,  likewife,  becaufe  that  principle  itfelf 
had  a  conjoined  influence  with  them  upon  a  happy  life.  But  their  con- 
nedion  did  by  no  means  infer,  as  fome  philofophers  aflert,  an  equality 
cither  amongft  them  or  the  vices.  As  one  man  may  be  wifer,  fo  he  may 
be  more  virtuous  than  another ;  and  he  may  alfo  lefs  excel  in  feme  par- 
ticular virtue  than  in  another  *.  The  fuppofed  equality  of  the  vices 
is,  yet,  a  more  palpable  and  hideous  contradiction  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind. 

To  the  general  fcheme  of  the  Epicurean  morals,  various  remarks  may 
belong ;  but  the  preceptive  part  of  them  mud  be  allowed,  in  general, 
to  be  confonant  to  the  foberefl  dilates  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  was 
not  agaiiift  the  latter  of  thefe  that  either  the  Stoics,  or  any  of  the  (Iric^ 
ter  feds,  direded  their  objections ;  but  the  great  difputation  was  about 
admitting  Epicurus's  general  principle,  that  pleafure  was  the  chief  good ; 
Dotwithftanding  be  placed  the  efficiency  of  that  good  in  the  moral  vir- 
tues. It  was  an  ancient  pofition  in  the  ethical  pbilofophy,  that  pleafure, 
taken  in  its  common  acceptation  for  the  indulgence  of  the  defires,  was 
adverfe  to  virtue.  But  it  was  not  fuppofed,  either  in  Socrates's  diflfer- 
tations,  or  in  the  Platonic  theory,  or  in  that  of  Ariftotle,  that  all  plea- 
fure was  inconfiftent  with  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  fable  of  the 
Judgment  of  Hercules,  it  has  been  mentioned,  as  part  of  the  argument, 
that  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes,  although  not  to  be  cherifhed,  were  bed 
enjoyed  when  fubjeded  to  the  rules  of  virtue  f.  Plato's  diftindions  of 
pleafure  into  the  real  and  deceitful,  the  temperate  and  intemperate,  the 
ileady  and  inconllant,  together  with  his  other  remarks,  are  philofophi- 
cally  accurate  and  juft,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  Epicurus's  Canonics^ 
except  in  edimating,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the  good  ariHng  from 
the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  reafon,  and  fcience.     The  Peripatetics  ac- 

3  S  counted 

*  »■  Queis  paria  efle  placuit  peccata, 

Cum  ventum  ad  verum  eft ;  renfas  morefque  repugnant, 
"     Atquc  ipfa  utilius,  jufti,  pro^  mater,  ct  aequi.— Hor. 
t  Vid.  Part  V.  Scft.  4.  pag.  201. 
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counted  thofe  arifing  from  the  corporeal  fenfes  a  defirable  good;  but^ 
in  comparifon  with  the  former,  of  a  fecondary  and  more  imperfcft  kind.. 
There  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  little  or  no  debate  amongft  the  philofo* 
pher?,  about  admitting  the  corporeal  pleafures  to  be,  in  a  certain  mea- 
inTCj  ingredients  in  the  requifite  enjoyments  of  life,  until  Ariftippus 
vented  his  falfe  and  pernicious  theory,  that  the  bighed  felicity  was  no 
more  than  the  fum  of  all  agreeable  impreffions  made  on  the  fenfes.  He 
was  oppofed  in  this  doftrine  by  the  Cynics  and  Stoics ;  the  latter  of 
whom  pronounced  bodily  pleafure  to  be  only  an  accidental  good,  and 
pain  to  be  no  real  evil. 

Epicurus,  a  corporealift  in  P/jyfics,  and  led,  by  his  principles,  to  build 
much  of  any  moral  theory  he  might  form  upon  the  operation  of  the 
fenfes,  could  not  eafily  avoid  an  approach  to  the  theory  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philofopher.  As  he  placed  the  chief  good  of  life  in  pleafure,  and  the 
greatefl  evil  in  pain,  and  held  the  fources  of  botb,^  whether  corporeal  ot 
mental,  to  be  ultimately  referable  to  the  fenfes,  Epicurus  found,  as  has. 
been  obferved,  his  explication  of  pleafure,  reftrided  as  it  was  to  ex- 
emption from  pain  *,  attacked,  with  very  pointed  arguments,  by  the 
Gyrenaics ;  who  denied  that  pleafure  could  be  felt  in  a  ft  ate  void  of 
agreeable  emotions ;  which,  at  moft,  could  be  conceived  ta  be  no  more- 
than  a  dull  infenfibiUty  to  pain  or  pleafure.  The  beft  reafon  that  could 
be  given  why  Epicurus  advanced  this  controvertible  tenet,  was,  that  he 
could  not  throw  off  the  corrupt  and  the  licentious  doftrine  of  the  Gyre- 
naics in  a  more  juft  and  proper  way,  than  by  affigning  a  boundary  to 
pleafure,  and  aiErming,  that,  beyond  the  celTation  of  pain,  and  tranquil* 
lity  confequent  to  it,  there  enfued  no  augmentation  of  delight.  That  hef 
employed  his  principle  to  this  moral  purpofe,  is  obfervable  in  feveral 
paffages  of  the  furvey  taken  of  his  reafoning.  It  was  ufed  by  him  ta 
condemn  the  excurfions  of  the  infatiable  appetites  and  defires,  not  only 
as  inconfiflent  with  true  pleafure,  but  as  they  were  unauthorifed  by  na^ 
ture ;  which,  upon  due  attention,  would  be  found  not  to  affed  that 
which  was  boundlefs,  but,  by  confining  human  felicity  within  a  certaia. 
extent,  to  render  it  uniform,  ftable,  and  permanent. 

This  theory,  however,  was  by  no  means  reckoned  juft  by  E[ncurus'ft^ 
opponents,  who  contended,  that  the  abufes  of  the  natural  and  moderate 

defiiies 

*  yid.  Part  lY.  Scft.  3.  pag.  216. 
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defires  of  pleafares,  could  be  no  fufEcient  reafon  for  reftraiDing  th« 
energy  of  thefe  of  the  virtuous  kind  ;  and  that  nature  itfelf  contradic* 
ted  the  affertion,  that  the  height  of  pleafure  confided  in  the  privation 
of  pain,  accompanied  with  tranquillity.  It  was  confuted,  they  faid,  even 
from  what  was  obfervable  among  the  inferior  creatures,  who  (hewed  them- 
felves  animated  with  more  lively  fcnfations  of  joy  than  what  could  arife 
from  mere  abfence  of  pain  ^.  Men,  befide  their  rational  faculties,  being 
endowed  with  imagination  and  memory  in  a  degree  far  fuperior  to  the 
animal  tribes,  were  not  difpofed  to  reft  in  a  dull  immunity  from  pain, 
but  were  eagerly  bent  on  the  exertion  of  all  their  faculties,  and  found 
fuch  pleafure  in  it,  that  the  attending  toil  and  labour  proved  generally 
a  great  augmentation  of  their  joy.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
much,  or  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  men's  fatisfadions,  arife  from 
the  trials  and  ufes  of  their  a&ive  powers.  In  the  earlier  flages  of  fo- 
ciety,  they  are  inceffantly  prompted,  by  their  wants,  to  the  exercife  of 
them.  In  any  period  of  life,  their  fufpetifibn  caufes  languor ;  and  when, 
with  age,  the  ability  fails,  it  is  well  if  any  recoUefbion  of  paft  enjoy- 
ments  can  avail,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  dejection  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  evident  that  Epicurus  could  not  explain  in  what  manner  that 
fettled  tranquillity,  in  which  he  placed  fupreme  good,  could  be  confti* 
tuted  upon  his  principles.  It  was  not  denied  by  him,  but  held  as  a 
fundamental  do&rine,  that  the  moderate  pleafure  of  the  fenfes  conflfted 
in  their  being  moved  in  an  exhilarating  manner.  But  the  bodily  fen* 
iations,  howfoever  regulated,  are  of  an  importuning  and  reftlefs  kind, 
unlefs  they  be  thrown  into  fatiety;  which  is  not  the  moft  agreeable  con- 
dition. The  commixture  of  them  with  the  peaceful  pleafures  of  the 
mind,  was  a  ftrained  union  of  two  things,  which  cannot  well  be  brought 
into  concord ;  and  yet,  upon  their  fuppofed  agreement,  the  maintain* 
ance  of  the  Epicurean  theory  wholly  depended.  It  was  a  proof  that  he 
held  forth  a  moft  motely  and  defedive  fcheme,  when,  after  laying  the 
foundation  of  all  pleafure  in  the  body,  and  declaring  the  judgment  of 
what  was  pleafant  or  painful  to  be  referable  to  the  fenfes,  he  could  make 
the  latter  no  further  acceffory  to  felicity,  than  by  their  being  unannoyed 
with  pain,  and  then  having  recourfe  to  the  mind's  tranquillity  to  efta- 
bliih  and  perfeft  its  imaginary  form.     How  could  he  fuppofe,  that  the 

3  S  2  beft 
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bed  bodily  conftitutlon,  with  all  pof&ble  attention  paid  to  it,  could  be 
preferved  altogether  from  fome  uneafy  feeling  for  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  much  lefs  of  weeks  or  months  ?  And,  as  for  an  equal  and  con- 
ftant  tranquillity  of  mind,  it  furely  required  to  be  produced  upon  prin* 
ciples  and  fentiments  of  a  far  more  forcible  influence  than  thofe  fug- 
gefted  by  Epicurus.  No  other  anodyne  of  pain,  or  prcfervative  of  tran- 
quillity, in  the  profpeft  of  death,  could  he  bring  forth  from  the  fund  ol 
his  philofophy,  than  the  remembrance  of  former  pleafures,  aflForded 
from  converfations  with  his  difciples,  and  his  own  inventions,  fo  much 
applauded  by  them  •  :  Yet,  it  was  his  alTertion,  that,  with  fuch  fupports, 
bis  wife  man  might,  in  the  midft  of  torments,  exclaim,  bowjweet  is  the 
recoiled  ion  of  pajijoys  ? 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  the  difparity  of  their  principles  did  not 
hinder  two  fuch  oppofite  theorifts  in  philofophy,  as  Epicurus  and  Zeno, 
to  coincide  nearly  with  each  other,  in  a  do&rine  the  hardeft  of  any 
imaginable  in  j^adice.  But,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that,  in  the  philo^ 
fophy  of  every  feft,  a  meafure  of  knowledge,  or  of  virtue,  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  in  human  life,  was  held  to  be  attainable.  According  ta 
the  Stoics,  it  was  an  intrepid  and  invincible  conftancy  of  foul,  which 
defied  aU  aflfaults  of  pain  or  perturbation.  Amongft  the  Epicureans,  it 
was  a  eakn  and  undifturbed  tranquillity  of  mind,  that,  although  averfe 
to  fuifering  pain,  could  yet  endure  it,  when  inevitable,  with  courage  r 
And,  with  the  Sceptics,  it  was  an  indifference  with  refpe£t  to  all  opi* 
nions,  and  unconcern  about  all  accidents  in  life.  By  what  means  the 
human  conftitution  might  be  thrown  into  thefe  attitudes,  was  to  be 
learned  from  the  detail  of  their  moral  theories.  In  them,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  there  was  a  great  diflference  as  to  their  conceivable  efficacy^ 
But,  when  Epicurus  fo  highly  exalted  the  influence  of  his  principles, 
we  mud  either  fuppofe  that  enthufiafm  may  arife  from  the  bareft 
grounds ;  or,  that  fuch  a  temperament  of  the  foul,  as  he  alledged  to  be 
communicable  to  his  wife  man,  muft  have  proceeded*  more  from  nature^ 
than  from  philofophic  inftrudUon.. 

Befide 

*  Gicero  puts  this  aflertion  of  £];>icurQ8  in  a  yet  more  extravagant  and  ridicolous 
light.  Epicurus,  vero,  ea  dicit,  ut  mihi  quidem  rifus  captare  vidpatur ;  .affinnat  enim. 
quodam  loco,  fi  uratur  fapiens,  fi  crucictur, — dicety  Quam  fuave  eft  hoc,.quam  boo 
Don  curo?—Tufcul.  Quacft.  lib.  2.  pag.  1311 
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Befide  throwing  off  any  notion  of  man's  dignity,  as  he  participates  of 
a  rational  nature,  and  is  an  agent  in  that  fphere,  Epicurus  did  not  ad- 
mit  any  fentiment  of  virtue,  as,  in  itfelf,  an  objeft  lovely  and  defirable 
to  the  human  mind.  The  epithets  applied  to  it  by  other  philofophers-, 
of  beautiful  and  graceful,  of  noble  and  becoming,  he  rejefted  as  words 
of  empty  found.  He  contended,  as  has  been  (hown,  that  any  virtuous 
aftion  had  no  other  charm  beyond  the  pleaftfre  and  benefit  found  in  its 
performance.  Yet,  in  every  community  of  mankind,  it  appears,  that 
fome  mental  objed  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  noble  and  dignified 
one  in  itfelf,  without  the  benefit  or  advantage  attending  it  being  con- 
fidered.  In  the  rude  ftate  of  human  fociety,  the  attraftion  to  it  may  be 
hardly  diftinguifhable  from  the  indifcriminate  difplay  of  man's  aftive 
powers ;  and,  often,  to  exhibit  as  much  the  energy  of  his  paflions,  as 
his  direft  fenfe  of  a  virtuous  principle ;  yet,  it  has  been  generally  found 
to  be  connected  with  the  image  of  virtue,  and  to  imply  the  approbation 
of  what  is  really  praife  worthy.  Although  the  objefl:  may  be  narrow, 
and  chiefly  refpe^ive  of  the  defence  or  credit  of  the  fmall  fociety  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  proves  that  man,  aflbciated  with  his  kind,  is  im- 
mediately carried  beyond  his  felfifli  concerns.  In  his  earliefl:  age,  he 
begins  to  ad  for  the  fervice  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connefted,  and 
delights  in  nothing  fo  much,  as  employing  his  feeble  ftrength  to  that 
purpofe.  Gradually  fenfible  of  the  value  of  his  faculties,  that  are  ufc^ 
fill  to  others,  and  to  the  praife  that  follows  the  exercife  of  them,  he 
cherifhes  an  obliging  difpofition,  until,  by  its  becoming  habitual  to  him, 
he  performs  the  mofl:  generous  and  laudable  adions.  The  fenfe  of  the 
public  good  appearing  mod  venerable  in  his  eyes,  his  private  aflfedions 
are  controuled  by  it,  and  the  moral  virtues  embraced  with  ardor.  To 
be  brave  in  public  danger ;  to  be  induftrious  in  ftudying  the  arts  of 
peace ;  and  to  be  prudent,  temperate,  and  humane,  in  the  condudt  and 
manners  of  common  life ;  are  difpofitions  that  fuit  the  temperament  of 
his  foul,  and  he  exults  in  exerting  them,  a»  the  fure  and  only  guardians 
of  the  general  good. 

Thefe  traits  of  the  human  cbara£ter  are  not  aflumed  from  any  fifti- 
tious  picture :  They  are  no  more  than  what  many  of  the  founders  of 
ftates,  and  the  legiflators  and  patriots,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  worlds 

are 
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are  known  to  have  exhibited.  It  may  be  truly  faid  of  them,  that  they 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  ad  from  the  motive  of  particular  good,  or  be- 
nefit to  themfelves;  when  they  triumphed  in  war,  and  yet  were  not  led, 
by  pride  or  ambition,  to  lift  their  heads  above  their  fellow  citizens,  or 
to  extend  their  defires  of  the  private  enjoyments  of  life  beyond  the  fo- 
ber  requifitions  of  nature.  Some  of  them  chofe  to  retire  from  public 
adion,  led  it  ihould  be  apprehended,  that  their  influence  in  the  ftate 
might  trefpafs  upon  the  equality  of  its  members.  Others  refufed  fupe- 
rior  authority,  when  offered  them.  There  were  thofc,  alfo,  who,  after 
framing  a  body  of  laws  for  their  country,  and  obtaining  their  inftitu- 
tion  by  the  public  fuffrage,  and  with  a  folemn  engagement  for  their  be- 
ing obferved,  betook  themfelves  to  a  voluntary  exile,  and  refigned  all 
participation  of  the  good  they  had  communicated  to  others,  and  of  the 
happy  effects  of  that  form  of  government,  which  it  was  their  greatefl: 
glory  to  have  devifed.  But,  it  may  be  aiked,  are  thefe  noble  examples 
of  difinterefted  and  virtuous  affection  to  be  found  only  in  the  firft  fta- 
ges  of  civil  fociety  ?  To  this^  it  may  be  anfwered^  that  they  (hine  forth^ 
then,  in  thdr  true  colours,  and  genume  luftre }  and  from  obvious  rea- 
fons. 

When  governments  include  many  cities,  and  great  multitudes  of  men, 
the  public  good  becomes  a  diftant  and  complicated  object  i  intelligible 
only,  and  capable  of  being  attended  to,  but  by  a  certain  number  of  the 
community.  To  the  generality,  the  view  of  it  is  loft,  and  the  fenfe  of 
afling  with  a  regard  to  it,  is  almoft  extinguiflied.  Guardians  are  hired, 
with  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  ftate,  to  watch  over  its  intereft ; 
and  every  one  thinks  he  has  a  title  to  be  hired  for  any  exertion  he 
makes  in  its  behalf.  The  difpofition  found  amongft  the  virtuous  few 
to  a£t  a  noble  and  a  generous  part,  being  deprived  of  its  obje£):,  Ian- 
guiihes,  or  is  contraded  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  family  good,  or 
a  party  intered.  With  warm  inclinations,  and  eminent  abilities,  to  ad- 
vance the  public  wellfare,  the  patriot  difappears;  or  is  only  vifible  in 
the  charafters  of  a  worthy  father,  an  agreeable  aflbciate,  and  a  cordial 
and  difmtereded  friend.  The  rectitude  and  honedy  of  his  views,  the 
firmnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  humanity  and  generodty  of  his  fchemes, 
that  are  didingui(hable  in  any  public  fcene,  prove  the  principles  of  the 

moft 
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moft  exalted  virtue  to  be  alive  in  bis  bread ;  but  under  difadvantages 
for  their  exertion,  from  their  being  generally  difregarded.  The  in- 
dulged  operation  of  the  mean  and  ignoble  paflions  having  now  produ- 
ced its  effed,  men^s  minds  are  averfe  to  any  other  impreflions  but  fuch 
as  coincide  with  the  love  of  pleafure,  or  private  good ;  and  the  maxim 
of  Epicurus's  fchool  is  the  predominant  one  with  them,  ihat  the  wife 
man  does  all  things  for  bis  own  fake ;  as  if  he  had  neither  from  nature, 
nor  from  a  fentiment  of  what  was  becoming  him,  any  difpofition  to  the 
pra£lice  of  the  virtues,  or  ought  to  trouble  himfelf  about  them,  unlefs 
from  the  inducement  of  the  private  advantage  they  procure.  Yet,  moft 
men  would  be  afliamed  to  declare,  that  they  found  in  themfelves  little 
or  no  propenfity  to  the  love  of  fociety,  to  compaffion,  to  friendfhip,  to 
gratitude,  to  equity,  to  fidelity,  and  to  conftancy  of  mind,  or  charader; 
but  according  as  they  apprehended  thefe  qualities  to  advance  their  par-^ 
ticular  intereft. 

Befide  the  influence^of  the  focial  affeflions,  which  tranfcend  all  felfiik 
concerns,  and  carry  men  diredly  to  their  objeds,  there  are  other  prin- 
ciples in  the  human  conftitution  that  operate  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  human  mind  itfelf,  naturally,  forms  a  fentiment  of  what  is  decent 
and  honourable  in  deportment  and  behaviour.     Actions  are  done,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  appear  fit  and  worthy  of  us,  as  men ;. 
who,  from  obferving  what  is  beautiful  or  deformed  in  external  objefbs, 
readily  transfer  thefe  perceptions  to  the  manners  and  conduft  of  human 
life.     Order  and  regularity  in  them  are  approved ;  and  a  fenfe  of  cha* 
raSer,  from  a  conformity  to  a  moral  rule,  is  produced  j  andj  together 
with  it,  the  defire  of  honeft  fame.  In  the  progrefs  of  civil  fociety,  men's 
natural  third  of  knowledge  is  increafed,  and  extended  to  the  invention, 
and  improvement  of  all  ufeful  and  beneficent  arts.     They  launch  forth  • 
into  the  more  fpeculative  fciences,  for  the  fake  of  contemplating  truib,, 
fimply,  and  in  its  abflraft  forms.     Any  theory,  therefore,  which,  like 
that  of  Epicurus,  would  refolve  all  the  energies  and  principles  of  the 
human  conftitution  into  a  defire  of  pleafure,  muft  be  accounted  alto- 
gether erroneous  and  defeftive  *.     We  are,  furely,  fays  Cicero,  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  argument  with  Torquatus,  deftined  for  fome  higher 
and  nobler  purpofe,  than  that  of  having  pleafure  for  our  main  objeft  in- 

life;, 
^  De  Fjnih.  Bonor.  et  Malor.  lib  2.  pag.  70* 
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life ;  endowed  as  we  are  not  only  with  memories,  retentive  of  number- 
lefs  things,  but  with  a  fagacity  that  forefees  and  anticipates  the  confe« 
quences  of  aftions,  to  a  degr^  of  certainty  that  differs  little  from  divi- 
nation. Modefty,  likewife,  and  a  fenfe  of  (hame,  reftrain  our  inordi-^ 
nate  affections;  and,  befide  the  fenfe  of  juftice,  which  forms  the  band 
of  human  fociety,  an  invincible  patience  and  refolution  is  teftified,  in 
enduring  toils,  and  encountering  dangers ;  fo  that  pain  and  death  ap- 
pear contemptible  to  us.  Even  our  bodily  ability  for  adion  avails  to 
corroborate  the  vigour  of  our  minds ;  and  any  one  who  has  the  lead  of 
a  manly  fpirit,  fubmits  not  ealily  to  have  that  diffufion  of  pleafure  thro' 
all  the  fenfes,  which,  enervating  nature,  depreffes  and  (hipifies  the  foul ; 
and  yet  this  muft  be  underftood  to  be  the  Hate  contended  for  by  Epi- 
curus,  as  the  perfeftion  of  human  felicity.  Hence  it  appears,  why, 
amongd  all  the  arts  cultivated  among  men  as  praife  worthy,  the  ftudy 
of  pleafure  has  not  obtained  an  honourable  name ;  and,  although  fa- 
voured in  the  fongs  of  the  loofer  poets,  it  is  not  what  Homer,  Archilo- 
chus,  or  Pindar,  have  extolled  in  their  heroes ;  nor  has  it  ever  raifed 
an  honourable  monument,  or  furnilhed  a  iaudible  infcription,  to  the 
memory  of  any  of  its  profeffed  votaries. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  upon  Epicurus's  ethical  theory,  it  may  be 
obferved,  in  general,  that  it  coincides  more  with  the  felfifh  than  the  be- 
nevolent fcheme  of  morals.  It  holds  forth  the  defire  of  pleafure  to  be 
lb  much  the  predominant  affedion  of  human  nature,  that  the  indication 
given  of  any  more  generous  motive,  is  to  be  confidered  as  only  a  mo« 
dified  fpecies  of  felf.lovc.  The  theory,  taken  up  in  this  view,  although 
not  explicitly  ftated  by  Epicurus,  gave  occafion  to  fome  difputation 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  whether  the  human  heart  was  difpofed 
to  pure  benevolence  ?  but  the  queftion  has  ferved  more  to  perplex  the 
inveftigation  of  the  modern  theorifts  in  morals.  How  men,  allowing 
them  to  be  poffeffed  of  difmtercfted  affeftions,  can  exercife  them  with- 
out pleafing  themfelves,  became  a  (tumbling  point  in  the  controverfy, 
and  appeared  to  defy  metaphyfical  refinement  to  refolve  it.  The  argu- 
ment proceeded,  as  if  felf-love  and  benevolence  were  inconfiftent  prin- 
ciplcs ;  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  in  any 
jjifl  theory  of  the  human  mind.    After  various  difquifitions  of  this  kind. 
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a  conjunftion  of  the  two  was  held  forth ;  and  fympathetic  afFeQion  re^ 
prefented  to  be  the  befl  explication  of  the  energies  of  both.  The 
fcheme,  alfo,  has  undergone  fome  modifications,  which  brought  it  near-, 
er  to  the  original  one  of  Epicurus,  by  confidering  the  virtues  of  the  hu- 
man mind  under  the  predicaments  of  being  agreeable  perceptions  to 
ourfelves  and  others,  and  likewife  as'  utilities  of  the  fame  import.  Hard- 
ly could  more  invention  and  ingenious  argument  be  thrown  together, 
in  fupport  of  any  hypothefis,  than  what  is  difplayed  upon  thefe  alTumed 
principles  of  morality.  But  perceptions  of  \ihat  is  agreeable  or  plea- 
fant  in  objefts,  denote  qualities  in  them  too  general  and  indefinite  to 
reach  the  proper  delineation  of  the  virtues,  and  diftinguifh  them  fufE- 
ciently  from  the  vices  ;  more  efpecially  when  the  bodily  endowments, 
and  thofe  of  the  mind,  are  ranked  together  as  of  equal  eftimation. 
Knowledge,  wit,  courage,  afliduity,  or  dexterity  in  bufmefs,  are  both 
agreeable  and  ufeful  qualities  j  but,  if  improperly  employed,  they  can- 
not have  the  denomination  or  value  of  moral  virtues.  The  eftimate, 
therefore,  of  moral  principles  by  fuch  charaderiftics,  mull  be,  at  Icaft, 
an  imperfeft  one.  But,  ahhough  in  the  difplay  of  the  ancient  fyftems 
of  philofophy,  we  ftill  ftrike  the  ground  of  fome  modern  theory,  our 
remarks  here  cannot  be  extended  to  particular  difcuflions.  After  fo 
lengthened  an  expofition  of  Epicurus's  philofophy,  we  come  now  to  ex- 
hibit  the  poftponed  one  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  whofe  eminent  fame, 
was  hardly  equalled  by  any  of  the  Grecian  fe^s. 


PART 


PART  IX. 


SECTION 


The  Porch,  or  Stoical  School  in/lituted  by  Zeno. — His  CharaBer  and  Man* 
ners  ;  and  the  Fame  of  bis  ScbooL-'^His  Succeffors  in  it,  of  eminent  repu*^ 
tation. 


CITI UM,  a  fmall  Greek  town  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  but  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  the  place  of  Zeno's  nativity  ^. 
Hence  the  appellation  of  Citieus,  Phoenicua,  and  that  of  Paenulus,  by 
Cicero,  were  given  him.  His  father's  trade  of  merchandize  had  occa* 
fioned  his  vifiting  Athens :  Whether  after  his  firft  or  fecond  voyage,  an 
accident  is  faid  to  have  happened  to  the  Ihip,  which  being  wrecked  in 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  his  whole  fortune  was  loft  with  it.  His 
dejedion  had  carried  him  to  the  fliop  of  a  bookfeller ;  where,  finding 
one  of  Xenophon's  pieces,  he  ¥Kis  captivated  with  the  reading  of  it;  and 
afked  where  thofe  men  called  Philolbphers  were  to  be  met  with  ?  **  There 
goes  one  of  them,^*'  faid.  his  aflbciate ;  while  he  pointed  to  Crates,  the 
Cyrucy  as  he  pafled  by.  He  immediately  refolved  to  be  hi»  follower  \. 
**  It  is  well  done  of  fortune,''  faid  he,  "  for  now  I  fliall  have  no  con* 

3  T  2  cern» 

^  Suidasy  in  voce  Zeno.  Cicero  de  FintbuSy  lib  4.  Diog*  Laert.  ]ib#  7.  p.  3^9» 
Strabo,  lib.  14.  t  Seneca  dc  Tranquillitate  Animi^  torn.  a.  pag.  317.  Plutarch^. 
^  TraoquilUtatfr., 
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cerns  but  about  my  cloke  and  philofophy/^  It  appears  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  this  was  not  his  firft  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
philofophers ;  as  the  (lory  is  differently  told,  and  his  father  is  faid  to 
have  bought,  and  carried  home  to  him,  fome  books  of  the  Socratics. 
Attached  as  hu  became  to  Crates,  no  courfe  taken  with  him  availed  to 
vanquidi  his  natural  modefly,  and  give  him  a  dafli  of  the  Cynic  impu- 
dence. His  firfl  literary  produftion,  de  Republican  was  alledged  to  have 
fome  taints  of  Cynicifm  ;  and  faid,  ironically,  to  be  wrote  under  the  tail 
cf  the  Dog.  He  fooH  turned  to  other  inftruftors  in  pliilofophy ;  and, 
after  hearing  Stilpo  for  feveral  years,  he  became  Polemo*s  difciple,  along 
with  Arcefilas.  Surpafling  the  latter  in  age  and  erudition,  he  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf,  above  all  his  difciples,  by  many  fubtile  difputations. 
The  import  of  thefe  maintained  againfl  Arcefilas  have  been  mentioned, 
Polemo  faw  that  he  would  not  acquiefce  in  the  dodrine  of  the  Acade- 
my ;  and  faid,  that  he  only  meant  to  convert  it  to  his  own  profit^  c^ter  the 
manner  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Inftrufled  in  the  tenets  of  the  more  ancient  philofophers,  and  conver* 
fant  in  the  debated  opinions  of  his  own  time,  he  inftituted  a  fchool  in 
Athens,  firfl  called  the  Zenonian,  but  foon  cclebfatfid  under  the  name 
of  the  Porchy  where  it  convened  •  ;  and  which  was  diftinguifhed  from 
other  fuch  fabrics ^  by  a  variety  of  piclures  hung  up  in  it ;  feveral  of 
ihem  the  works  of  Polygnotus,  Mycon,  and  Pandaenus,  Phidias's  bro- 
ther, and  other  famous  artifts.  The  concourfe  of  difciples  to  the  Stoical 
fchool  was  great,  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  its  founder.  Conftant 
in  (tudy,  indefatigable  in  the  exercife  of  his  abilities,  his  manner  of  life 
exemplified  temperance,  and  moderation  in  all  his  defires,  approaching 
to  feverity;  but  which  offended  not  by  any  Cynic  difregard  of  modefty 
and  deorunu  Alihough  a  llranger  to  the  Grecian  conviviality,  he  was 
not  unfocial,  uiiltfs  when  threatened  with  a  number  of  companions. 
When  the  populace  flocked  around  him  in  his  walks,  he  difperfed  them 
by  fome  di(hibutior:s  of  money  ;  with  refpecl  to  which  he  teflified  the 
greateft  indifference ;  and  a  dIfJain,  if  it  was  offered  to  him  by  the  rich, 
as  an  acceptable  gratuity.     *'  In  cafe  you  need  any  thing,**  faid  Demo- 

charis, 

*  Diog:n.  Lacrt.  illd,     Paufaiiias  Auitif,  lib.  i.  f.ig.  27. — 30. 
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charis,  faluting  him,  "  I  fhall  write  to  Antigonus,  *who  will  immediate- 
ly fuppljr  your  wants."  Zelio  made  no. reply  ;  but  was  obferved,  ever 
after,  to  decline  converfing  with  him.  His  correfpondence,  however, 
with  the  King  of  Macedonia  was  honourable  for  both,  on  account  of 
the  regard  fliown  by  the  monarch  to  a  man  of  his  character,  and  the 
proper  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  done  him  by  the  philofophcr, 
although  he  complied  not  with  the  generous  requeft  made  to  him  *. 
He  went  frequently  to  fup  with  Antigonus,  when  he  came  to  Athens ; 
and  their  friendfhip  continued  until  Zeno's  death ;  when  the  King  ex* 
ptefled  his  regret  in  terms  that  fignified  how  much  he  had  been  ftruck 
with  thfe  leading  features  of  his  charafter,  equanimity  and  conftancy* 
•*  What  a  furprifing  fpeftacle  of  a  man  have  I  loft  !'*  faid  he,  *^  my  ad« 
miration  of  him  was  more  efpecially  excited,  by  obferving  that  all  the 
honours  I  could  do  him,  or  the  benefits  I  offered;  had  no  effect,  either 
in  changing  his  behaviour  to  pride,  or  to  the  affeftation  of  more  humi- 
lity/' 

He  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  rather  morofe  in  his  afped ;  and, 
flender  as  he  was  in  his  make,  he  wore  only,  befide  his  cloke,  a  thin  z^/- 
nic  f  /  which  fome  faid,  was  but  a  flight  remove  from  the  nakednefs  of 
the  Cynic.  Abftemious,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  and  contenting  himfelf, 
chiefly,  with  vegetable  food,  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  with  a  confiftency 
of  manners  that  appeared  to  reftrain  man's  natural,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
travagant  affeftions ;  yet  Laertius  adds,  rather  with  a  note  of  furprife, 
his  life  was  that  of  great  felicity.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  he 
fuftained  the  charafter  of  a  philofopher,  with  propriety,  and  fingulai^ 
advantage  to  the  morals  of  the  youth ;  which  needed  the  correclion  hi« 
philofophy  prefcribed  |.  From  the  public  eftimaiion  of  his  virtuous 
principles,  and  upright  conduft,  the  keys  of  the  city  were  often  depofit- 
ed  at  his  houfe,  as  the  fafeft  cuftody.     At  his  death,  a  decree  paffed  for 

erefting, 

*  DIogen  Lacrt.  IblJ. 

t  Hence  the  adverfarles  of  his  fc^  allcdgcJ,  that  the  tunic  made  all  the  difference 
theic  was  betwixt  it  and  the  C)ntcs  j— according  to  the  lines  of  the  poet, 

Et  qui  nee  Cynicos,  ncc  Stoica  dogmata  curat, 

A  Cynicis,  tunica  diftantia. — Juven.  Sat.  ij. 
t  Ibid. 
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ere£llng,  at  the  public  charge,  a  fepulchral  monument  to  him  m  the 
Ceramicus.  His  lengthened  years  were  reckoned  to  exceed  ninety;  and 
his  attendance  upon  his  fchool  comprehended  more  than  fifty  of  them. 
Infirmity  cauiing  him  to  fall,  as  he  came  from  his  auditory,  he  broke  a 
finger.  Striking  the  ground  with  his  hand,  he  expteflfed  himfelf,  as 
ijfiobe  did  in  the  tragedy,  *^  /  comej  why  do  you  pufli  me  ?"  It  was  againft 
his  philofophy  to  be  driven  to  bis  exit ;  or  that  it  (hould  not  be  in  him 
the  a£t  of  his  will,  concurring  with  nature :  Re  therefore  refolved  to 
live  no  longer,  left  he  might  incur  another  furpri£e ;  and  either  by  ftac- 
ving,  or  ftrangling  himfelf,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  time  of  his 
flourifhing  was  about  the  1 20th  Olympiad ;  fo  that,  having  anticipated 
the  Epicurean  philofophy,  then  only  beginning  to  be  known,  we  mufk 
look  back  at  lead  thirty  years  in  chronology,  to  keep  in  our  view  the 
progrefs  of  philofophy  in  the  fchools. 

Zeno  appeared  at  a  period  when  the  difputes  in  the  Platonic  Acade- 
my, encouraged  by  Arcefilas,  fet  its  difciples  at  variance  about  their  tet^ 
nets,  and  fpread  amongfl  them  the  feeds  of  unlimited  fcepticifm.  In 
thefe  contefts,  Zeno  played  the  dialefbician  with  fignal  applaufe ;  and 
became  the  more  enamoured  of  the  art,  in  which  he  was  acknowledged 
to  excel  his  rivals.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  how  blindly  idolifed 
the  faculty  of  difputatioa  was  amongfl  the  Gceeks^  and  the  value  of  phi« 
lofophy,  and  the  merit  of  philofophers,.  eftimated  by  fuperiority  in  it^ 
Although  the  Dialeftic  was  not  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  philofophy^ 
it  was  allowed  to  hold  the  reins  in  every  difcuflion ;  and  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  rendered  itfelf  fyflematic,  before  Ariflotle^s  fyllogifUcal  rulea 
came  to  light-  Zeno  fludied  to  perfeft  it,  not  fo  much  by  rules,  as  by. 
(rivolous  diftinftions,  and  the  coinage  of  new  words.  In  thefe,  fay& 
Cicero  *,  he  was  an  architeft  and  innovator ;  while  in  things  themfelvea 
be  hardly  difcovered  his  invention  ;  but  rather  treated  what  others  had 
advanced  before  in  his  own  peculiar  flile.     He  was  followed  clofe  in 

this 

*  Qiiamquani  ez  omnibus  philofophis,  Stoici,  plurlma  (veiba)  nominav«raat. 
Zeno  qnnqoe,  corura  princep?,  non  tam  rcrum  inventor  fuit,  quezn  hovorum  vcrbor 
rum  ;  De  Finib.  lib.  3.  Advcna  quidero,  ct  ignobilis  vcrborum  opifer;  Tofcul. 
Qnqcfl.  Stoiconim  autcm  noa  iguoras  quam  fit  fublUc,  vcl  fpinofiim  poiius,  dilTc- 
KUjJi  genus  y  Dc  Fiaib.  ibidL 
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this  traA  by  the  difclples  of  his  fchool }  fo  that,  in  the  dialedlc,  a  phra- 
feology  obfcare,  which  had  often  no  more  meaning  than  propriety,  and 
in  the  moral  part  of  their  philofophy,  various  paradoxical  fentences,  ap- 
peared more  to  darken  and  perplex  its  ftudy,  than  to  recommend  it : 
Yet,  from  the  admiration  that  always  followed  the  delufion  of  the  logi* 
cal  art,  and  from  the  high  drain  of  moral  virtue  it  held  forth,  there  was 
no  fed  that  rofe  to  more  general  reputation.    Further  to  charaderiie 
its  principles,  would  only  anticipate  what  will  be  better  underflood  fiom 
their  detail.    We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  Zeno's  revolt  from  the  Cv/;;- 
farges  did  not  imply  his  abandoning  the  principles  of  that  fchool.  'J  Iiofe 
he  maintained  relative  to  the  pra£kice  of  virtue,  were,  materially,  the 
fame  with  the  &etchthat  has  been  given  oi  Anti/lhencs* s  tenets,  wiiich 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cynic  fed.     The  indecencies  of  the  latter 
were  correfted   by  him  \  and   its   uncouth   precepts  delivered   in   a 
fmoother  form.    The  Stoics,  however,  were  often  put  in  mind,  by  tlieir 
adverfaries,  of  their  original,  and  their  near  affinity  to  the  Cynics  \ 
which  Zeno  owned,  and  did  not  confider  as  any  reproach.     His  treatife 
ofzR^ublk^  although  it  contained  fome  fingular  inftitutions,  and  tend- 
ed to  difcredit  that  of  Plato,  was  held  in  much  efteem.     One  do&rinc 
recited  by  Plutarch  ^,  was  much  inlifted  upon  in  it.     ^'  Men,'^  it  was 
affirmed,  *^  ought  not  to  be  ranged  in  divifions,  by  feparate  cities  and 
towns,  and  under  diftinft  laws,  but  live  and  unite,  upon  the  more  hu- 
mane and  liberal  principle,  that  they  were  all  of  the  £sime  country,  and 
citizenfhip ;  and  that,  as  a  flock  of  the  fame  fold,  no  other  than  one 
order  of  life  and  manners  fhould  be  inftituted  amongft  them ;  and  the 
right  of  common  paflure  the  only  one  claimed."     We  fliall  afterwards 
fee  in  what  fenfe  a  pofition,  fimilar  to  this  very  extraordinary  one,  was 
admitted  into  the  moral  fyftem.     Laertius  has  enumerated  Zeno's  othtr 
works,  with  the  commendation,  that  none  of  his  fe£t  excelled  him  in 
philofophic  difcourfes.     He  had,  however,  many  able  and  didingulfhed 
followers. 

Of  thefe,  to  be  now  particularly  mentioned,  the  two  principal  were 
Cleanthes  and  Chry^ippus,  who  fucceeded  Zeno  in  the  Porcb.    The  firft 

*  Dc  Fortltudinc  Alex.  Majr. 
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was  a  native  of  AiTus  in  Lycia,  but  fo  poor  as  to  be  pf  no  Qccqp^^tioiii 
except  what  his  bodily  flrength  enabled  him  to  follow,  for  his  fuft#v 
nance.    A  wreftler  in  his  own  country,  h^  took  his  courfe  to  Athent^ 
in  the  condition  of  one  who  offered  hinifelf  to  any  Ubour  *•    Whw  bf 
fought  employment  from  Crates,  all  his  (lock  was  four  drachmm  ;  but 
he  undertook  work  in  the  night,  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  Cynio 
through  the  day.     He  next  followed  the  ftudents  who  went  to  hear  Ztffi 
no,  and  gave  fuch  attendance  as  he  could  in  the  Porch,  withotit  bisi^g 
difturbed ;  until  a  fummons  was  given  him,  from  the  magiftr^cy,  to  4f* 
dare  how  he,  who  looked  fo  healthful  and  robuft,  fubfifted  himCi|f 
without  employment.     H6  repelled  the  penal  indi^ment,  by  provipg^ 
teflimonially,  that,  at  one  time,  he  drew  water  for  a  gard^aer ;  and,  ^ 
another,  he  wrought  for  hire  at  the  corn  mill  j  and,  by  fuch  labour.  In 
the  hours  of  night,  he  gained  what  was  fufGcient  to  maintain  him,  witiu 
out  working  through  the  day.     His  painful  induftry,  efpeciaUy  whca 
the  motive  to  it  was  confidered,  excited  admiration  j  and  a  gift  of  ten 
minae  was  ordered  to  be  made  him  ;  but  Zeno  advifed  him  not  to  accept 
it.     He  wiQied  to  (how,  from  his  example,  how  independency  might  be 
attained,  in  the   loweft  condition  of  life,  by  honeft  labour ;  and  that 
what  Cleanthes  had  in  that  way  performed  was  a  reproach  to  tfaofe, 
who,  although  no  fuch  exertion  was  required  of  them,  and  all  conve« 
nience  of  time  was  their  own,  employed  it,  not  as  they  ought^  either 
in  profitable  labour,  or  in  fuitable  (ludy.     At  his  reqocft,  Cieandiea 
brought  him  an  cbolusy  as  what  he  could  eafily  fpare,  daily,  from  hia 
maintenance.     A  purfe  of  the  favings  being  made,  2^no,  in  a  ihorc 
time,  produced  it  at  the  Forcb.     "  Behold,"  faid  he  to  the  (ludeots, 
"  What  you  will  hardly  believe :  Cleanthes  is  not  only  able  to  live,  but 
this  fum  he  has  gained  is  a  teftimony,  that  he  could  fupport  another 
fuch  as  himfelf.  He  alfo  (inds  time  to  (ludy  philofophy :  Yet  how  many 
are  there,  who  not  being  in  want  of  neceflfaries,  would  not  decline  a 
better  fub(iftance  at  other  people's  expence ;  and  fome  (Indents  of  phi* 
Ibfophy  there  appear  to  be,  who  difcover  not  half  his  defire  of  know* 
fcdge,  or  fpare  half  the  time  that  he  does  to  acquire,  it," 

There 

•  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  7; 
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There  is  no  reafonable  aim  which  may  not,  in  fome  meafure,  be  at- 
tained by  affiduity  and  patience.  Cleanthes,  unfurnifhed  with  tablets, 
wrote  notes  of  2^no'8  ledures  upon  (hells  and  bones.  Of  a  flow  capacity, 
and  as  he  appeared,  in  comparifon  with  the  other  fludents,  naturally  dull, 
he  was  called  the^  amongft  them;  as  Xenocrates  had  been,  when 
matched  with  Arillotle  in  the  academy  of  Plato.  *^  If  I  be  fo,"  faid  he, 
**  I  only  bear  Zeno's  burthen."  He  proceeded,  however,  in  his  courfe  with 
fo  much  attention  and  pains,  that  nothing  in  that  philofopher^s  theory 
appeared  to  have  efcaped  him ;  and  Zeno  gave  the  mod  ample  attefta- 
tion  to  his  perfed  comprehenfion  of  the  principles  of  his  fyftem.  The 
impreflion  the  marked  virtue  of  his  character  made  upon  all,  contri- 
buted,  as  much  as  his  furpriiing  advancement  in  knowledge,  to  raife 
him  high  in  the  public  efteem.  After  nineteen  years  of  attendance  up- 
on Zeno,  none  was  accounted  more  worthy  to  fucceed  him  in  the  Porch. 
He  filled  that  place  with  great  ability ;  and  his  publications,  which  were 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Zeno,  hardly  fell  fliort  of  equal  approba- 
tion *•  Hence  the  encomiaflic  title  of  Father  of  the  Stoics ,  and  other 
fimilar  epithets,  are,  by  Cicero,  affixed  to  his  name.  Simplicius,  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  £pi£letus  f ,  has  mentioned  his  feeing  a  fine  ftatue 
of  him,  ereded  long  after  his  time,  in  Jfus  ;  at  the  requeft,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  the  citizens,  and  by  the  magnificent  generofity  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  The  monument  of  him,  and  the  only  one  from  the  original, 
tranfmitted  to  us,  is  of  a  nobler  kind  than  any  of  brafs  or  marble ;  and, 
as  it  has  done,  will  furvive  many  a  metallic  effigy.  It  is  his  celebrated, 
and  often  quoted,  hymn  to  the  fupreme  God,  or  Jupiter^  known  to  men 
under  various  names.  Amongft  his  other  works,  Laertius  mentions  one 
of  Fabulous  Traditions.  The  explication  of  thefe,  called  Arcbaeologiesy  or 
antiquities  of  proper  names,  was  made,  by  the  Stoics,  an  appendage  to 
their  Phyfical  fyftem.  Cleanthes  died  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and, 
as  Lucian  reports  {,  nearly  at  the  fame  advanced  age,  as  Zeno.  Find- 
ing an  ulcerous  fwellbg  under  his  tongue,  he  fafted  two  days,  by  the 
advice  of  his  phyficians,  as  a  remedy  for  it.    Upon  appearance  of  fuc- 

3  U  cefs 

*  Academ.  Qoaeft.  f  Comment,  in  Enchirid.  cap.  qIc' 

X  Dialog,  de  LoDgaevis. 
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cefs  in  the  cure,  he  was  defired  to  take  meat,  but  in  vain.  **  I  have 
got/'  faid  he,  "  fo  for  in  the  way  to  my  exit,  that  I  think  it  now  unfit 
to  turn  back."  By  continuing  to  fad  two  days  longer,  he  expired.  As 
he  diflented  in  nothing  from  Zeno,  fo  he  appeared  to  follow  his  example 
in  death. 

Chryfippus,  who,  more  properly,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  Clean- 
thes's  hearer  than  his  difciple,  was  fucceflbr  to  him  in  the  Stoical  fchooL 
He  ftudied  under  feveral  other  philofophers  ;  but  he  was  of  a  genius  not 
to  be  curbed  by  authority,  or  unhinged  by  attachment.  A  natural  and 
firft  born  fon  of  the  logical  art,  he  held  no  opinions  but  what  he  thought 
might  be  traced  out  by  it ;  and  believed  himfelf  capable  of  difcovering 
all  its  (helves  and  depths.  "  Give  me  only  the  topics,**  faid- he,  **  and 
1  fhall  find  the  proofs  ^.*'  The  acutcnefs  of  his  genius,  rfie  extent  of 
his  imagination,  and  his  general  erudition,  were  acknowledged ;  but  his 
prefumption  was  (lilt  fuperior  to  thefe  qualifications.  His  treatifes  of 
the  Dialedlic,  which  were  vaftly  numerous,  if  thofe  of  Ariftotle  had  been 
loft,  would"  probably  have  long  been  the  chief  food  of  the  fchools ;  and, 
notwithftandihg  Epicurus's  Canonics^  they  had,  for  a  confiderablfe  time, 
an  extenfive  credit  and  feme.  It  was  laid,  that,  without  him,  the  Porch 
could  not  have  ftood ;  and  he  may  be  allowed,  in  refpeft  of  his  logical 
aid,  to  have  been  to  it  a  fort  of  ke^Jiane.  For,  although  he  differed  froHi 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes  in  various  points,  yet,  as  intricate  difputation  of 
every  kind  was  his  delight,  he  took  up  the  controverfy  in  behalf  of  iheir 
lyftem,  where  it  appeared  ta  be  moft  exceptionable  or  extravagant  f .  He 
even  made  it  part  of  his  glory,  in  debate,  to  ftiow  that  he  under  ftood 
how  to  manage  an  argument  better  than  thofe  had  done,  who  either 
maintained  or  controverted  it.  His  arrogance,  in  this  way,  often  carried 
him  into  abfurd  and  contradi&ory  a(rertion8.  In  the  oftentation  of  his 
ingenuity,  he  fomifhed  CarneadeSj  as  Gicera  obfcrves,  with  weapons 

againft 

^  Diogen.  Laeru  lib.  7.  pag.  4.7^.  Ccero  dc  Natur.  Deor.  lib<  1. ;.  et  Tafc 
Quaeft.  lib.  i. — Permulta  alia  colligit  Chryfippus,  ut  eft  in  omni  hiftoria  curiofus. 

t  Jam  vero  Chryfippus,  qui  Stoicorumfomniorura  vaferrimus  habetur  interpres. 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  ibid.  pag.  201. — Chryfippus,  dum  iludiofe  omnia  conquefivit 
contra  fenfus  et  perfptcuitatem,  ^.  ipfum  fibi  refpondentemi  inferiorem  ft  fuiflc,  et 
mrmatum  ab  co  efle  Carneadem. 
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againft  himfelf.    The  fide  of  the  queftion  he  fupported,  was  frequently 
found  to  lofe  more  than  it  gamed  by  hi$  ambiguities*    The  Stoics  of 
his  time  derived,  indeed,  fome  prefent  advantage  from  the  logical  du(t 
he  raifed  in  their  defence.    They  affumed  his  dialeflic  into  their  philo- 
fophy ;  but  they  became  fenfible  of  its  futility.  He  was  alledged  to  have 
rather  mifreprefented  feveral  of  their  tenets^  than  illuflrated  them  *.  Se- 
neca complains  of  his  fubtilifmg  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  invalidate  his 
qwn  arguments  ;  and  Arrian  and  Epidetus  fpeak  of  him  with  little  re- 
fped.    He  wrote  upwards  of  feven  hundred  volumes ;  of  which  almoft 
the  one  half  was  upon  Logics.    In  xht  farrago  of  his  works,  every  thing 
might  foe  found  ;  but  much  quoted  from  other  authors,  and  much  of 
his  own  repeated,  but  little  treated  with  fufficient  accuracy.     To  recite 
fbme  of  his  dialedical  arguments,  although  thought  brilliant,  hardly 
would  afford  entertainment.    His  mod  memorable  one  is  that,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Stoical  do&rine  oi  fate^  or  neceffity,  to  be 
reconcilable  with  human  liberty ;  but  the  account  of  it  will  be  more 
properly  introduced  in  the  conclulion  of  the  diale&ics  of  this  philofo- 

He  was  a  native  of  Soli,  a  town  in  Cilicia  ;  but,  his  father  having 
emigrated  from  Tarfis,  he  is.  by  fome  authors,  <lenominated  from  that 
place.  In  private  life,  the  incidents  related  of  him  are  inconfiderable. 
His  morals  were  without  reproach.  H«  lived  in  privacy,  and  in  the  fo* 
bereft  manner.  To  furpafs  all  his  predeceflprs  in  voluminous  writing, 
feemed  to  be  his  chief  ambition  and  employment,  and  alfo  his  foible. 
When,  in  Cleanthes'5  regency,  Ptolemy  Philopater  requefted  to  have 
one  of  his  difciples  fent  to  his  court,  Sphaerus  accepted  the  miflion, 
when  Chryfippus  declined  it.  He  dedicated  none  of  his  books  to  prin* 
ces,  although  many  of  them,  as  we  fee  from  Laertius's  catalogue,  were^ 
ixifcribed  to  literary  men,  or  particular  friends.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  differently  related.    He  is  faid  to  have  died  either  of  a  draught 

3  U  a  of 

*  Earn  (ChryGppUBd)  in  ordifiCQi  ^ogtxt  -audep ;  magnum  vinun,  fed  Un^eii 
Graecum,  cujus  acumen  nhnis  tenue  retunditur,  et  in  fe  (aepe  replicatur,  Etiam 
cum  agere  aliquid  videtur»  -pungit,  non  perforat,  De  Beneficib,  cap.  4.**Ckero't 
account  of  his  emharrafment,  vitb  -the  fophifin  of  the  Sorites,  is  curious.  Acad. 
Qaacfl.  lib  4.      '  ,  , 
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of  wine,  taken  after  feme  facrifice^  or  of  an  exceflive  fit  of  laughter  up- 
on feeing  an  afs  eat  figs.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  or,  at  the  lowed  com- 
putation, of  feventy-three,  a  flight  diforder  might  have  occafioned  it* 
Athens  honoured  him  with  a  ftatue  in  the  Ceramicus.  His  death  enfued, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  in  the  143d  Olympiad. 

Having,  for  brevity's  fake,  omitted  to  mention  Perfaeus,  Herillu^^' 
Arifto  Chius,  Dionyfius  Heracleotes,  and  others,  who  were  Zeno'siiii« 
mediate  difciples,  together  with  Cleanthes,  fo  we  bring  not  into  partU 
cular  view  the  appearances  made,  as  philofophers  of  the  Porch,  by  Zeno^ 
Sidonius,  Diogenes  Babylonius,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three: 
philofophers  fent  from  Athens  on  an  embaiTy  to  Rome,  and  Andpater^ 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  of  Sidon,  who  were  bred  in  Chryfippus^is  fchool^ 
and  had  eminent  reputation.  In  ftill  a  later  period,  Panaetius  aad  Pofi^ 
donius  fiourifiied ;  of  whom  the  one  lived  near,  and  the  other  in,  Cicero'^ 
time ;  and  to  whofe  ingenuity  and  erudition  he  gives  the  higheft  com- 
mendation *•  It  is  enough  to  afcertain  the  worth  and  merit  of  the  firft*^ 
that  we  know  he  lived  in  domeftic  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Scipio 
and  Laelius«  ^^  Our  hiftory  tells  us,^'  fays  the  Roman  Academic,  ^'  that 
Scipio  Africanus  f ,  going  as  ambaflador  to  the  Kings  of  that  continent 
whence  he  took  his  honourable  name,  carried  alongft  with  him  but  one 
companion,  Panaetius  the  Stoic/'  Cicero,  for  fome  time,  attended  the 
philofophical  leftures  of  the  fecond  at  Rhodes ;  and,  amongft  other  tef* 
timonies  to  his  fcientific  knowledge,  he  mentions  his  having  made  a 
fphere  |,  conftrufled  fo  artificially  as  to  reprefent  the  converfions  of  the 
fun  and  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  exzGtly  as  they  took  place  every 
day  and  night  in  the  heavens.  Although  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
he  not  only  held  a  public  fchool  of  philofophy  in  Rhodes,  but  had  a 
fhare  in  the  civil  government  of  the  city  ||.  The  honour  done  him  by 
Pompey,  then  returning  from  his  Afiatic  vi&bries  §,  that  got  him  the 

fumame 

*  Panaetiasi  princeps,  mco  quidem  jodicio,  prope  Stotcomm.  Acad.  QuaefL 
lib.  4.  Homo  in  prhnis  iogenuus  et  gravis  |  dignoi  ilia  fanuiiaritate  Scipioois  et 
LsLcWu  De  Fin.  lib.  4. 

f  Accad.  Qaaeft.  lib.  4.  pag.  ii.  t  De  Natnr.  Deor.  lik  s.  pag.  tij. 

I  Strabo,  lib.  16.  $  Cicero  Tufcul.  Qnaeft.  lik  3.  p^g.  146.     Flin. 

Hifi.  Natur.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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furname  of  the  Greats  is  generally  known  from  the  narratives  of  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  Roman  general  had  turned  out  of  his  way,  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  him  difcourfe.  When  arrived  at  his  gate,  he 
forbid  the  door  to  be  (Iruck,  as  ufual,  by  the  Lidor,  or  the  Confular 
fafces  to  be  carried  before  him.  Finding  Pofidonius  fixed  to  his  bed, 
from  violent  pains  of  the  gout,  he  was  on  the  point  of  departing,  after 
exprefEng  his  concern  for  his  indifpofition :  But  the  philofopher  would 
not  allow  him  to  go,  without  being,  in  fome  meafure,  gratified  in  what 
he  underflood  was  defirable  to  him.  In  diftrefs  as  he  was,  Pofidonius 
made  his  utmoft  effort  to  difcufs  the  Stoical  topic,  that  nothing  was  good^ 
but  what  was  hmeji.  His  difcourfe  was  frequently  interrupted  by  fits  of 
fevere  pain ;  but,  inftead  of  defifting,  and  owning  himfelf  vanquUhed  by 
it,  he  only  exclaimed,  "  O !  Pain,  thou  art  troublefome,  but  it  is  to  no 
purpofe;  for  I  will  not  confefs  thee  to  be  an  evil/*  Befides  thefe,  there 
were  fome  others  that  might  be  added  to  the  lift  of  the  eminent  difciples 
of  the  Porch,  prior  to  the  Auguftan  age ;  but  as,  in  treating  the  Stoical 
philofophy,  notice  muft  be  taken  of  fome  of  thofe  already  named,  who 
diffented  in  particular  points  from  Zeno's  dodlrine,  we  fliali  here  mark 
a  new  Se&ion,  that  will  be  introduced  with  an  account  of  the  Dialedio 
cal  or  preliminary  part  of  Zeno's  philofophy,  and  conclude  with  hit^ 
fhfftcs  and  Theology. 
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SECTION       n. 


Zeno^s  divifion  »f  Thilofiphy.^^Tbe  Diale^ical  part. — Human  perceptions^ 
and  ajfociaiions  of  Ideas. — Stmcal  doilrine  of  Fate  and  NeceJ/tty. — 0//- 
nions  of  ancient  Philofophers  upon  the  fubje£l.'~^hryfippus^s  argumenta* 
tion. — Reafonings  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  on  Liberty  /ind  Neceffity. 
— General  principles  of  Pbyfics  and  Theology^  according  to  the  theories  of 
the  Stoic/. 


Z£  N  O  divided  philofophy  into  Logics,  Phyfics,  and  Ethics ;  but 
feme  of  his  earlieft  followers  inverted  this  order  •  j  and  others  of 
them  made  the  divilion  a  moft  complex  one.  Its  parts  were  called 
places  ;  which  might,  metaphorically,  be  confidered  as  genera  ^ndfpecies. 
It  was  thought,  that,  with  propriety  enough,  philofophy  might  be  com- 
pared to  an  animal;  in  which  Phyfics  formed  the  blood  and  fle(h.  Logic 
(ht  bones,  and  Ethics  the  foul  f ;  or  to  an  eggy  confiding  of  the  (hell, 
and  its  contents;  or  to  z planted feld ;  Logics  correfponding  to  the 
hedge,  Phyfics  to  the  trees,  or  ground,  and  Ethics  to  the  fruit.  They 
were,  however,  moftly  agreed  in  dividing  Logics,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  rational  part  of  Philofophy ^  into  two  branches,  the  Rhetorical  and  the 

DialefticaL 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  7.  pag.  369 — 90.  Their  divifion  of  Phyfics  was  general  and 
fpecial.  The  firft  comprehended  the  world,  the  elements,  and  caufes ;  and  the  other, 
bodies,  principles,  diftinguilhed  from  elements,  gods,  prodigies,  place,  and  fpace 
and  vacuum, 

t  Sextns  Empir.  Adverf.  Mathem.  lib.  7.    Cicero  de  Legib.  lib.  i. 
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Diale£tical.  The  Brft  was  defined  to  be  the  art  of  good  elocution,  up* 
on  fuch  fubjefts  as  require  oratory  of  the  more  diffufive  kind  -,  and  the 
fecond,  that  of  right  difyutation  upon  any  point,  by  clofe  queftion  and 
anfwer.  Hence  it  was  called,  tbefcience  rf  what  is  truej  orfalfe^  or  neu* 
tral  *.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  former  comprehended  invention,  phra- 
feology,  arrangement,  and  adion ;  and,  in  every  example  given  of  it, 
an  exordium,  narration,  confutation,  and  epilogue,  was  to  be  included* 

Common  to  both  arts  are  voice,  fpeech,  and  words  ;  but  the  Dialec- 
tic, entering  into  a  definition  of  each  of  thefe,  diftinguifhed  them,  al- 
though conjoined,  into  the  ^^^i^gjipufying^  and  that  which  was  fignified, 
and  the  contingent ;  which  differ,  as  voice  does  from  what  is  announ- 
ced by  it,  and  apprehended  in  the  mind ;  and  the  man  who  fpeaks  from 
thefe,  and  from  another  perfon  f .  The  voice  of  man  is  articulate^  and 
his  diftion  has  literal  founds.  Thefe,  fignifying  the  notions  of  the  mind, 
form  words,  or  fpeech ;  which,  as  it  conveys  fome  rational  perception, 
has,  previous  to  its  utterance,  what  may  be  called  a  dicible  (Af«T«f);  and 
that,  whether  true  or  falfe,  muft  have  fuch  congruity,  in  iifclf,  as  may 
be  announced  in  words.  Thus,  we  underftand  the  expreffion,  when  it 
is  faid,  //  is  day  ;  akhough  the  affirmation  ihould  be  difproved.  Yet  the 
dicible  may  be  imperfeft  from  a  deficiency  in  the  anunciation  j  as  when 
writeth  is  only  uttered ;  for  tlie  fupply  of  which,  categorems^  or  predica- 
ments, are  ufed.  It  is  requifite,  that  whatever  is  faid  fhould  be  fpoken 
of  fome  perfon,  or  thing.  Tlie  perfeft  dicibles  become  the  fubjed  of 
axioms,  or  firft  principles,  and  prcpofitions,  and  fyllogifms, 

Thtfyllogifm  was  reckoned  the  moft  important  part  of  the  Dialedic^ 
as  it  afforded  demonflrative  proof;  and  contributed  much  to  the  re£U« 
fication  of  dogmas  J,  or  common  opinions ;  and,  aflifting  memory  by 
order  and  method,  rendered  comprehenfion  not  only  eafy,  but  fixed  and 
abiding.  Difcourfe  is  a  colleftion  of  notions  and  inferences.  Syllo* 
gifm  is  a  form  of  rational  argument  with  refped  to  thefe ;  and  demon- 
flration,  which  is  the  fyllogiftic  conclufion,  arifes,  when,  by  the  medium 
of  a  thing  known,  or  allowed  to  be  fo,  a  jufl  inference  is  made  of  an- 
other 

*  Sextus  £inpir«  ibid,  lib.s.  f  Dlog.  Laert.  ibid.  pag.  405*  %  Ibid*, 

pag.  38*. 
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other  truth,  not  known,  or  lefs  evident.  The  Dialedical  art  was,  there- 
fore, (Irangely  faid  to  be  a  virtue  in /pedes  *,  containing  in  it  other  vir- 
tues ;  and  its  (tudy  was  held  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  for  avoiding  raih 
and  erroneous  aflent,  diftinguilhing  the  probable  and  improbable  in  ar« 
gument,  and  reprobating  frivolous  and  fophiftical  ratiocination ;  and,  in 
general,  for  acquiring  that  habit  of  judging  betwixt  truth  and  falfehood, 
by  which  found  and  indubitable  comprehenfion  is  conftituted.  With* 
out  it,  even  the  wife  man,  it  was  faid,  might  be  deficient  in  acutenefs 
of  perception,  and  be  unable  to  hold  accurate  difcourfe  about  his 
axioms,  or  to  juftify  them,  when  either  miftaken,  or  wilfully  pervert- 
ed. 

By  no  other  fed  of  philofophers  was  the  rhetorical  art  treated  with 
fuch  minute  attention  to  words,  fpeech,  grammar,  and  fyntax,  and  other 
parts  of  oratorial  compofition,  as  by  the  Stoics.  Although  there  is  fome 
reafon  for  adopting  Cicero's  cenfure  of  them,  for  being  inventors  of 
new  terms,  and  chiefly  verbal  critics ;  yet  it  feems  probable,  that  what 
he  himfelf  has  delivered  upon  the  elements  of  language,  and  propriety 
of  didion,  and  even  much  of  the  fame  kind,  that  adorns  the  critical 
page  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflus,  was  coUeded  from  the  various  books 
of  the  Stoics  upon  thefe  fubjefts,  which  were  confidered  as  parts  of 
philofophy.  Upon  the  oblervation  of  Brutus,  that  few  of  the  Stoics 
were  orators,  Cicero  remarks,  that  their  attachment  to  the  fubtleties  of 
the  Dialedic  had  difqualified  moft,  or  all,  of  their  fchool,  from  being 
e\ther  good  pleaders  at  the  bar,  or  very  eloquent  f ;  and  that  he  knew 
none  of  them  in  his  time,  except  Brutus  himfelf,  and  his  uncle,  Cato 
of  Utica,  who  had  learned  Rhetoric  with  other  mailers,  that  made  a 
diftinguifhed  appearance  in  oratory.  But,  if  their  Dialedic  thus  ipoiled 
them  as  orators,  it  muft  be  owned,  as  has  been  obferved,  that  it  did 
not  make  them  (hine,  in  the  degree  they  imagined,  as  difquifitive  philo« 
fophers.  They  had  a  logical  fyftem  of  their  own,  which  was  hx  from 
the  exaftnefs  of  the  Ariftotelian  theory.    Their  fyllogifms  were  not  pre- 

dfe 

*  Cicero,  Acad.  Qaacft.  lib.  4.  t  Cicero,  in  Bmto,  feu  dc  Oar.  Orat. 

pag.  219. 

At  ego,  inquaxn,  Bmte,  non  fine  caofa ;  propterea  quod  iftoram  in  dialetflicis 
omms  cura  confumitur,  &c. 
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cife  in  their  forms  •  }  and,  when  they  fcattered  them  about  profufely, 
efpecially  in  their  moral  reafonings,  it  was  evident,  upon  the  leaft  exa* 
inination,  that  they  had  often  only  a  verbal,  or  apparent  coherence,  in* 
ftead  of  exhibiting  real,  and  conneded  ideas  of  things.  But  thefe  fal- 
lacious ufes  of  the  diale£lic  were  not  fo  much  imputed  to  Zeno  as  to 
Chryfippui,  and  others  who  followed  him  in  the  Stoical  fchool ;  and,  as 
has  been  faid,  they,  in  time,  became  defpicable  amongfl:  the  intelligent 
of  the  feft. 

Amongft  the  queRions  in  philofophy,  the  one  which  refpefls  human 
perceptions  of  objects  by  the  fenfes,  and  next  to  it,  the  internal  judg- 
ment of  them  as  true  or  falfe,  has  always  proved  of  difficult  folution. 
The  analyfis  of  the  firft  of  thefe,  as  attempted  upon  phyfical  principles, 
may  yet  be  reckoned  one  of  the  obfcure,  or  halting  places  of  fcience: 
Yet  the  Stoics,  who  were  corporealifts,  had  their  theory  about  it ;  and 
thought  perception  fufficiently  explained,  by  confidering  it  to  be  the 
fimple  effeft  of  the  action,  or  intrufion  of  external  objects  upon  the  fen- 
fes ;  whence,  laid  Zeno  t>  was  produced  a  form  or  pbantqfm  of  them  in 
the  mind,  which  was  called  the  hegemonic^  or  leading  principle  of  the 
foul.  But  Cbryfippus  conceived  this  notion  to  be  rather  abfurd,  as  it 
implied,  either  that  the  mind,  in  having  the  conjunct  phantafms  of  a 
fquare  and  a  triangle,  received  two  different  impreflions  at  the  fame 
time ;  or  elfe,  which  is  no  Icfs  repugnant,  that  when  thefe,  or  other 
fuch  conceptions,  are  joined  together,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  the  foul  itfelf 
affumed  a  diverfity  of  forms.  He  therefore  infifted  that  Zeno  meant 
to  fay,  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  the  fenfes,  the  foul  underwent,  not 
what  is  commonly  underftood  by  an  impreflion,  but  what  is  fignified  by 
the  more  general  word  alurathn.  Thus,  faid  he,  the  air  is  altered  by 
various  percuffione  upon  it ;  while,  yet,  no  (lamp  or  fignature  of  them 
is  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  its  parts.     This  deviation  by  Chryfippus, 

3  ^  from 

*  They  ha  J  fcvcral  forms;  but  thefe  Were  not  always  obfervcd  ;  and  they  con- 
fiftcd,  generally,  of  a  (ingle  propofition;  but,  inftead  of  ok'c  middle  Unnicn^t  ir.o,  or 
more  afTumptions  were  admitted  into  them,  and  the  inference  froni'^them  was  :h5 
fame.    Diog.  Laert.  ibid*  pag.  392. 

t  Diog.  Lacrt.  ibid.  pag.  393,  Sext,  Empir.  lib,  4.  j  et  Cicero  Acad.  Qnacft. 
ibid. 
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from  Zcno*s  doflrlne  of  perception,  (hows  how  apparently  defedive  and 
grofs  the  notions  of  many  of  the  ancient  philofophers  were  with  refped 
to  it ;  and  alfo  what  infuperable  difGcuhies  muft  be  found,  notwithftand^ 
kig  all  the  difcoveries  fmce  made  about  the  rays  of  light,  the  organical 
texture  of  the  eyes,  and  the  impreilions  upon  the  retina^  to  give  any 
plaufible  account  of  it,  without  the  intervention  of  an  immaterial  and 
intelligent  percipient;  and,  even  with  its  affuniption,  that  the  myftery 
is  not  to  be  unfolded. 

From  a  phantafm  being  excited,  fome  way  or  other,  in  the  mind, 
there  enfued  what  was  called  a  comprehenfion  of  it,  as  of  a  thing  in 
congruity  with  the  phaniqfia^  or  human  imagination.  What  was  to  be 
underftood  by  this  congruity,  or  what  diftinguiftied  the  accords  or  dif- 
cords  of  objeds  with  the  imagination,  was  the  ground  of  the  obftinate 
difpute  that  has  been  mentioned,  betwixt  Zeno,  and  Arcefilas,  and  the 
Sceptics,  and  their  adrerfaries,  about  a  true  and  a  falfe  vifum.  This 
lafl  term,  we  have  obferved,  was  ufed  by  them  to  exprefs  every  thing 
that  affeded  the  imagination,  whether  derived  from  the  fight,  or  the 
other  fenfes.  The  contefl  being  already  dated  at  large,  we  fhall  here 
mark  the  Stoical  notion  of  a  comprehenfion  that  was  real,  and  another 
not  real.  It  was  the  firft,  when  it  proceeded  from  a  thing  in  exiftence^ 
and  the  fecond,  when  it  came  firom  what  did  not  exift  but  in  the  ima.- 
gination»  By  this  criterion,  although  a  difputable  one,  they  diftinguilh- 
ed  true  vifa^  or  comprehenfions^  from  all  fantaftic  illufions ;  fuch  as  oc« 
cur  in  dreams,  deliriums,  and  other  perturbations  of  the  foul.  They 
denied  not  that  thefe  were  a  fpecies  of  phantafms ;  but  they  called  them 
the  apparhions  of  the  pbaniafia,  which  were  not  comprehenHble,  becaufe 
they  were  impreffeJ  by  no  external  objed,  and  had  only  a  cafual  and 
diitam  reference  to  what,  was  introduced,  aad  authenticattd  by  the  feni- 
&s. 

Comprehenfion  was  alfo  confidered,  as  it  might  be  the  foundation  of 
bare  opinion,  or  of  (cience.  It  a  thing  was  fo  comprehended  by  the 
fcnles,  tha^eafon  could  not  difprove  its  reality  *,  it  was  held  tp  be  the 
^^  latter 

^  Zeno  rcPtTcQted  his  doitrine  about  coxnprehenrion  by  the  aAIon  of  the  hand* 
Xhe  palm  and  fingers  eiteaded,  fdid  he,  are  txprefliye  of  the  phantafia;  when  bent 

a. 
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latter ;  which  was  thought  to  be  proper  only  to  wife  men.  If  it  coul J 
not  bear  the  fcrutiny  of  reafon,  it  was  to  be  reckoned  no  more  than  a 
fpecies  of  ignorance,  which  belonged  to  fools.  When  the  fehfes  are 
found,  and  free  from  impediments  to  their  aftion  *,  their  reprefentatioa 
of  objefts  was  to  be  relied  upon  as  true,  and  taken  as  the  rule  of 'nature 
for  the  truth  of  fenfible  things.  The  impreffions  of  thefe  being  retain- 
ed in  the  memory,  excited  anticipations  of  reafon,  or  fuch  common  no- 
tions  of  things  as  are  comprehenfible  by  the  phantafia.  The  mind,  re- 
marking fimilitudes  amongft  them,  either  joins  them  together,  or  makes 
different  compounds  of  them ;  or  elfe  diminifhes*  their  apparent  magni- 
tude, or  tranfpofes  their  proportions.  Hence,  faid  they,  whatever  is 
underftood  by  men,  muft  either  be  from  the  incurrent  evidence  of  fenfe, 
or  by  tranfition  from  it  to  the  colleftions  of  reafon ;  which  laft  chiet 
ly  takes  place  three  feveral  ways;  by  ajftmilatton^  compojition^  and  analogy  \. 
All  this  was  exaftly  Epicurus's  doftrine  in  his  Canonics ;  which  yet  is 
delivered  by  him  as  his  own  invention.  But  Zeno,  and  his  followers, 
had  more  right  to  claim  originality  in  it.  They  added  contrariety^  as  a 
fourth  colledion  of  ideas.  The  mind  not  only  joins  together  fimilar  and 
diffimilar,  and  analogous  conceptions,  but  alfo  thofe  which  are  directly 
eppofite }  fuch  as  death  and  life,  animate  and  inanimate }  place  of  body 
and  vacuity ;  ideas  which  have  a  neceffary  reference  to  each  other,  and 
cannot  well  be  conceived  without  being,  as  it  were,  prefented  together 
in  the  mind.  And,  thus,  the  ajfociation  of  ideas,  which  has  been  ac- 
counted a  modern  difcovery,  evidently  made  part  of  the  Stoical  arrange* 
ment  of  the  human  conceptions. 

Previous  to  the  impreffions  made,  by  the  fenfes,  upon  the  mind,  ox  fu^ 
preme  part  of  the  foul,  it  was  accounted  a  tabula  rafa.  But,  befide  the  in* 
fcriptions  received  from  them,  and  a  confequent  awakingof  the  judgment 

3X2  of 

a  little,  they  denote  affent  to  what  is  comprehended  in  it ;  and  when  clenched  to- 
gether, invincible  coroptehcnfion.     Cicero  Acad.  Quacfl.  lib.  4.  pag.  38. 

•  De  Placitis  Phllofoph,  cap.  8.     Ibid.  pag.  15. ;  ct  lib.  i.  pag.  9. 

f  The  example  of  the  firft  is,  Socrates  is  known  by  his  pi<5lure  ;— of  the  fecond, 
a  Centaur,  having  the  parts  of  a  man  and  a  horfe  conjoined  j — of  the  third,  when . 
the  ordinary  fize  of  man  is  magnified  to  that  of  a  Cyclops ^  or  diminifhed  to  that  of  a 
Pigmj,     Cicero  dc  Finib.  lib.  3.  pag.  7$.  < 
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of  the  mind,  about  their  fimilarity  or  diffimilarity,  another  faculty,  or 
power,  the  foul  had,  was  to  be  noted,  and  confidered  as  innate  and  cha* 
rafleridical  in  fuch  a  being  as  man,  endowed  with  fenfe  and  reafon  ; 
which  was  that  of  affenting,  freely,  to  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  ima« 
ges  or  ideas  of  things  mentally  furveyed,  or  of  diffenting  from  it.  For 
it  was  faid,  that,  although  the  mind  was  paffive  *  in  the  admiilion  of 
phantafms,  and  could  not  but  contemplate  them  in  their  imprefled  form^ 
yet  the  approbation  of  them  as  true,  or  good,  or  juft,  was  to  be  deem*^ 
ed  a  free  and  voluntary  a£t  of  the  rational  foul.  This  argument  waa 
u&d  by  the  Stoics,  and  particularly  infided  upon  by  Chryfippus,  to  re- 
move a  palpable  objedion  to  which  their,  fyftem  was  liable,  from  its 
phyfical  principles,  that  held  forth  fuch  a  chain  of  caufes  and  eflFe£ts,  aa 
implied  a  rigid  and  inevitable  fatality  in  all  aftions  and  events  in  the 
world,  and  was,  confequently,  fubverfive  of  any  free  agency  in  man, 
confidered  as  the  objeft  of  a  moral  theory.  Before  purfuing  the  courfe 
of  the  Stoical  argument,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  recite  the  notions  of 
preceding  philofophers,  with  refpeft  to  fate  or  neceflity,  as  oppofed  to 
chance,  fortune,  and  accident ;  or  to  a  fuppofed  mixture  of  thefe  two 
conceptions  f .  hecejjityy  faid  Thales,  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  things  j  for 
under  it  are  all  things ;  Pythagoras,  that  the  world  was  enveloped  in. 
neceiCty ;  and  Parmenides,  that  all  things  were  done  by  it ;  and,  for  aa 
explication  of  what  was  meant  by  neceffity^  he  added^  that  it  was  the  fame 
\nx\ifate^  judice,  providence,  and  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  world.  The 
Qbfcurity  of  this  explanation  was  not  much  diminiflied  by  the  definiticms 
of  other  philofophers  |.  Heraclitus  defined ^^  to  be  reafon  extended 
through  the  nature  of  the  univerfe ;  and,  by  nature,  he  underftood  aa 
aetherial  body,  the  feed  of  all  produdions  in  the  world,  and  the  fixed 
meafure  of  their  periods  ;  or,  as  we  may  underftand  it,  of  all  genera* 
tions  and  corruptions.  Empedocles  made  nature  the  caufe  of  necefiity,. 
by  means  of  principles  and  elements.  Plato  called  fate  the  eternal  rea- 
fon, and  the  perpetual  law  of  the  nature  of  the  univerfe.  He  referred 
fome  things  to  providence,  and  fome  to  neceflity  j  confidering  them  ei«> 

ther 

^  Cicero  de  FatOj  pag.  306  —9.  f  De  Placitts  FbiiafoplL  lib.  I.  cap.  %^ 

X  Stobaci  Eclogae  Fhjficae,  fol.  edit.  lib.  t.  pag.  ia> 
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ther  in  refped  to  matter ^  or  to  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  world  *.  The 
Stoical  dodrine  was  much  the  fame :  But  Zeno,  and  his  followers,  dif- 
agreed  in  their  defcriptions  of  fate*  Zeno  called  it  the  power  of  matter 
moving  uniformly,  and  which  differed  little  from  providence  and  nature. 
Chryfippus  explained  it  to  be  a  fpiritual  power,  maintaining  all  things 
in  order  j  and,  as  he  was  apt  to  vary  either  his  terms  or  conceptions, 
he  called  it  the  reafon  of  the  world  governed  by  providence ;  or  that 
reafon  by  which  the  things  pad  have  been,  the  prefent  are,  and  the  fu- 
ture fhall  be.  Panaetius  afferted  fate  to  be  God.  Polidonus  accounted 
it  the  third  from  Jove ;  nature  being  interpofed  between  them.  In  ge- 
neral,  their  dodrine  appeared  to  be,  that  necelTity  was  a  caufe  immove- 
able f ,  and  violent,  and  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  fate,  which  they  de- 
fined  to  be  a  concatenation^  or  feries  of  orderly  caufes  i  in  which  were 
included  thofe  belonging  to  men;  and  of  them  fome  were  to  be  reckon- 
ed  fatal,  and  others  not.  Hence  the  poetic  defcription  of  the  Fates^  or 
three  Fatal  Sijlersj  might  be  underftood ;  the  names  given  them  being 
correfpondent  to  their  feveral  offices.  One  was  called  Lachefts^  on  ac- 
count of  diftributing  to  every  one  a  jofl:  portion,  as  if  it  were  affigned 
by  lot ;  another  Atropos^  becaufe  the  diftribution  made  was,  from  all 
time  immutable,  and  not  to  be  varied  \  and  a  third  Clotho^  as  the  aflioa 
of  fate,  in  giving  the  various  lots,  was  conceived  to  refemble  the  twift* 
ing  of  threeds,  by  connefting  together,  in  one,  both  things  ihemfelves^ 
and  their  names.  In  this  manner,  providence^  by  forefeeing,  and  pro* 
viding,  was  underftood  to  govern  the  world  ;  necejftty^  to  contain  and 
uphold  it;  and/j/^,  to  carry  all  things  round  by  irreliftible  fway;  whe- 
ther to  generation,  or  to  corruption. 

Although  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  feveral  other  philofophers,  admitted 
what  they  Z7\\tdi  fortune^  or  chance^  to  be  a  caufe  of  things  by  accident, 
and  which  intervened,  unexpe£ledly,  in  things  of  human  counfel  and 
enterprife  \ ;  yet  the  Stoics,  as  Anaxagoras  chofe  to  do,  rather  avoided 
entering  into  the  difpute ;  and  faid  it  was  fuch  a  caufe  as  could  not  be 
known  by  human  reafon.   But  chance  and  fortune,  in  the  fenfe  of  thefe 

phildfophera^ 

•  Dc  Placet.  Philofoph.  ibid.  cap.  25,  f  Ibid.  StcbaecS|  pag.  ij, 

X  De  Pbcitls  Philofoph.  de  Foxtuna,  ibid.  cap.  29. 
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•philofophers,  and  as  commonly  underftood,  are,  and  mud  be  acknow. 
ledged,  mere  names,  and  therefore  no  caufes;  and,  no  more  can  necejftty 
1)e  reckoned  any  thing,  without  the  fuppofition  of  a  firft  caufe  of  all  fe- 
condary  and  efficient  caufes.  Yet,  if  we  admit,  upon  that  fuppofition, 
that  there  are,  in  human  afFair:^,  fome  Angular  events,  for  which  not 
only  no  caufe  can  be  afligned,  but  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  wifeft 
of  men,  are  direSly  contrary  to  the  ftate  of  all  caufes  vifible,  and  that 
preceded  them ;  we  may  then  be  allowed  to  fay,  and  do  fay,  in  com- 
mon language,  with  refpeft  to  fuch  events,  that  they  are  fatal  or  cafualj 
fatal  we  call  them,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  recur- 
ring  to  the  will  and  aft  of  a  caufe^  fuperior  to^^and  overruling  all  known 
or  fecondvy  caufes ;  fortuitous  or  cafualj  becaufe  they  rarely,  and  unex- 
peftedly,  intervene,  and  fometimes  appear  to  us  rather  to  interrupt,  as 
it  were,  accidentally y  and  for  a  time,  than  to  controul  the  general  courfe 
of  caufes  and  effefts,  efpecially  as  thefe  take  place  in  matters  of  human 
concern. 

It  was  generally  faid  by  the  poets,  and  correfponded  to  the  dodrine 
of  mofl:  of  the  philofophers,  that  ^ove  himfelf,  or  the  fupreme  God, 
could  not  refifl  the  decrees  of  fate.  How,  indeed,  could  he  be  imagin- 
ed to  do  fo,  when  not  only  his  whole  will  was  fuppofed  to  be  exprefled 
in  thefe  decrees,  but  all  his  power  and  energy  to  be  adually  and  con- 
ilantly  exerted  in  their  execution  ?  The  ancient yi/j/i/?/,  as  well  as  fome 
modern  necejfttarians^  prcfume,  that  the  Supreme  Being  could  defign  or 
contrive  his  works  only  in  one  way,  and  according  to  one  plan,  and  no 
other;  and,  as  has  been  obferved  about  the  doftrine  of  fome  Scholqftics^ 
that  he  has  always,  from  all  time,  done,  or  has  been  doing,  whatever 
he  can  or  will  do.  That  the  Divine  ads  are  ever  confiftent  with,  and 
guided  by  his  moral  perfeftions,  is  an  abfolute  truth ;  but  it  is  incom- 
petent to  finite  minds,  to  fay  what  the  counfels  of  infinite  wifdom  are, 
or  fhould  be,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  thefe  ads,  or  to  what 
length  they  ought  to  go  forth,  immediately,  either  in  the  exertion  of 
creative  power,  or  providential  dominion.  As  the  firft  of  thefe  cannot 
be  reckoned  to  have  been  e:!chaufted  by  what  was  done,  fo  neither  can 
the  fecond,  although  perfeftly  fufficient,  in  the  fcheme  of  it,  for  main- 
taii\ing  and  governing  all  things,  according  to  certain  general  laws  of 

wifdom 
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wifdom  and  prcfcience,  be  conceived  to  have  fo  immediately  and  com- 
pletely received  ihtfat  of  execution,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  particu. 
br  interpofitions  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  and  render  unneceflary  his 
conducing  the  operation  of  fecondary  caufes,  and  direding  and  over- 
ruling them  fo  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  his  general  plan.     Upon« 
a  contrary  conception  about  the  one,  the  ultimatum  of  infinite  power 
mud  be  found  in  the  Creator's  works ;  and  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
he  could  not  make  the  leaft  addition  to  the  magnitude  of  them,  or  have- 
created  one  ftar  more  than  he  has  done  in  the  firmament  of  the  hea«- 
vens ;  and,  upon  the  fame,  about  the  other,  the  conclufion  might  be,- 
that  he  could  have  formed  no  other  arrangement  of  the  celellial  bodieS' 
but  that  which  obtains,  or  difpofed,  in  another  manner,  the  lines  of  their 
motion,  without  diminifhing  the  wifdom  of  their  contrivance.     But, 
furely^  there  are  feveral  ways  known  to  him  of  accomplifhing  the  fame 
ends;  fo  that  whatever  he  does  in  tbe  heavens^  or  m  the  earthy  although^ 
always  wifely  and  juftly  done,,  i^performcd  according  to  his  pleafure. 
He  is  not,  therefore,  bound  up  or  conftrained  in  bis  ads  or  procedure }- 
nor  can  any  thing  be  faid  to  be  neceffarily  done  by  him,  unlefs  the  con- 
trary to  it  be  an  abfolute  inconfiflency  in  itfelf,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  contradictory  to  the  immutable  perfcdions  of  his  nature.     But  it 
was  for  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,  in  Pbjfics^  as  the  Stoics  were,  and 
other  luch  corporealifls,  to  fay,  moil  grofsly,  that  the  Deity  vi'as  immer- 
fed  in  the  material  world  \  and,  as  if  extended  in  his  fubftance,  pervaded 
all  its.  parts,     lie,  therefore,  was  to  be  cjnfidered  not  only  as  holding 
faft,  like  Homer's  Jupiter^  the  chain  of  fate,  but  as  having,  himfdf,  no- 
will  or  aftivity  but  as  he  was  inieparably  connefted,  and  of  a  piece,  with 
it.     How  much  more  rationally  and  worthily  may  it  not  be  conceived 
of  the  Creator  of  the  vorld,  that,  as  no  foul  or  fpirit  made  by  him,  in 
the  higheft  rank  of  being,  could  poffibly  rece.vc  the  perfedion  of  its 
ra:;ker,  either  in  natural  or  moral  qualities,  fo  the  meafure  of  thefe  af- 
fignable  to  his  creatures   could  not  be  according  to  one  .ftandard  alone- 
of  excellence,  but  luch  as  admitted  of  degrees,  and  fubordinations  in  it, 
according  to  his  will ;  and  that,,  as  the  material  creation-could  not  have* 
perpeiuil  co:  fiftency  in  its  pans,  or  everlafling  and  unerring  powers  of 
amotion,  communicated  to  it,  but  only  fuch  as  required,  in  time,  a  reno« 

vation  >; 
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vation  ;  fo,  over  both  the  intelligent  and  corporeal  worlds,  the  eye  of 
his  providence  is  ever  ftretched,  and  the  hand  of  his  power  ready  to  in- 
terpofe,  not  to  obferve  events  unforefeen  by  him,  or  overtake  what  might 
otherwife  efcape  his  controul,  but  to  behold  how,  in  his  unerring  view, 
his  providential  indruments  and  minifters  operated,  efficaciouily,  to  the 
purpofes  of  their  appointment ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  failure  in  them, 
incident  to  all  created  powers,  to  fupport  them  by  his  ftrength,  or  to 
fupply  by  his  immediate  afis  the  aid  and  influence  not  found  in  themf 
and  thus  afcertain  the  fovereign  dominion  he  has  over  all  his  works, 
and  the  neceflary  dependence  which  the  numberlefs  fyftems  of  being-3 
,have  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  juft  adthiniftration. 

In  maintaining  the  Stoical  dodrine  of  fate  or  neceffity,  operating  by 
a  chain  of  caufes  upon  all  things,  Chryfippus,  its  defender,  found  hioi- 
felf  involved,  firfl,  in  feveral  dialedical  queftions  arifmg  from  it,  fuck 
as  in  the  example  mentioned  in  the  Logics  of  Epicurus,  that  every  an- 
nunciation, or  dicible^  as  it  was  called^  about  a  future  contingent,  was 
either  true  or  falfe  •.  "  Suppofing  a  man  to  be  ill  in  health,*'  faid  he, 
**  it  may  be  infallibly  pronounced,  with  refpeft  to  him,  that,  if  it  be  ia 
the  appointment  of  fate  that  he  is  to  recover,  he  will  recover,  whether 
a  phyfician  be  employed  by  him  or  not ;  and,  under  the  contrary  pre- 
.dicament,  the  negation  of  his  recovery  may  be  as  certainly  affirmed^'^ 
This  was  jullly  called  his  Jluggijb  reafon,  or  argument,  from  its  manifeft 
tendency  to  difcourage  and  fufpend  all  induflry  in  the  aflfairs  of  human 
lifq.  Here  he  was  encountered  in  argument  by  Carneades,  who  infifted, 
that,  if  all  things  were  done  by  antecedent  caufes,  they  mud  be  effec- 
tuated by  a  coherent  and  clofe  connexion  of  thefe  caufes,  and  in  each 
of  thefe  there  muft  be  all  the  power  of  natural  neceffity :  But,  where 
fuch  neceffity  is,  the  agency  of  man  is  excluded,  or  elfe  can  be  of  no 
effeft.  It  may,  notwithftanding,  be  afferted,.  that,  as  he  has  agency  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  fomething  is  left  in  human  power.  When  we  inquire 
whence  any  particular  event  has  arifen,  it  is  not  fatisfadory  to  affirm,  in 
general,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  natural  and  neceffary  caufes ;  and, 
therefore,  the  futuricy  of  its  exiftence  was  always  true.     This  would  be 

faying 

•  Cicero  dc  Falo,  pag.  306. 
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faying  no  more,  than  that  one  thing  had  followed  another,  and  foiiie- 
thing  had  been  produced,  without  its  being  intelligible  that  there  was 
any  fpecial  neceffity,  or  efficiency  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  (liould 
be  fo.  Caufes,  therefore,  muft  be  known  as  efficient  ones,  otherwife 
they  cannot  be  underftood  to  be  applicable  to  particular  events.  If, 
without  confidering  their  efficiency,  we  Ihould  only  mark  them  as  being 
antecedent  to,  or  conjoined  with  what  was  effcdtod,  we  might  pronounce 
that  Hecuba^  from  being  the  mother  of  Paris,  was  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Troy ;  or  we  might  adopt  the  reafonlng  ufed  by  the  deplo- 
rer  of  Medea's  fate,  in  the  tragedy,  when  flie  fays,  "  I  wi(h  that  never 
•a  tree  had  been  cut  by  the  axe  on  Mount  Pelion,  to  furnifli  a  plank  for 
a  Ihip's  conflruftion ;  for,  if  it  had  been  fo  ordered,  my  royal  miflrer-; 
would  not  have  rufhed  forth  a  dcfperate  votary  to  cruel  bve.'*  She 
might,  as  much  to  the  purpofe,  have  wifhed  that  no  tree  had  grown 
there,  or  any  fuch  mountain  as  Pelion  ever  exifted,  and  fo  gone  back, 
-ward,  endlefsly,  with  her  wifhes,  as  fuppofed  that  the  circumftantial 
events  mentioned  by  her  had  caufed  Medea's  unhappy  flame.  There 
are,  certainly,  befide  external  caufes,  others  that  come  not  from  necef- 
fity, but  from  the  free  and  voluntary  motions  of  human  minds.  Upon 
thefe  are  founded  all  our  conceptions  of  moral  principles,  and  moral 
aftion,  and  by  them  alone  men  underftand  what  is  juft  or  unjuft,  ho- 
nourable or  diflionourable,  blameable  or  praife  worthy,  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another;  and  why,  to  certain  anions,  not  only  the  cha- 
rafter  of  merit  is  afcribed,  and  to  others  that  of  demerit,  but  alfo,  upon 
what  account  the  former  are  juftly  made  the  objects  of  rewards,  and  the 
latter  of  punifhments.  ^^ 

Chryfippus,  finding  the  c^roverfy  brought  to  thi>  point,  and  ma- 
naged -by  able  difputants,  for  neceffity  or  liberty  in  human  aflions, 
thought  it  the  mofl  eligible  part  *,  and  what  would  mod  diflinguifh  his 
ingenuity,  to  appear  like  an  honorary  arbiter  between  the  parties,  al- 
though  he  rather  inclined  to  the  fide  of  liberty.  To  this  purpofe,  his 
argument  for  the  human  mind  being  paffive  in  receiving  irapreffions, 
but  exerting  iifeif,  voluntarily,  in  approving  or  difi'pproving  their  ima- 

3  Y  ges, 
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ges,  has  been  mentioned.  He  fupported  it,  further,  by  didinguiihing 
betwixt  caufcs  principal  and  perfeEly  and  thofe  that  are  affiftant  and  im* 
mediate.  He  did  not  deny  antecedent  caufes  ;  but  alledged,  that  they' 
were  of  the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former  kind  ;  and  meant  to  allow  of 
fate  as  a  general  caufe  or  reafon  of  events  being  forcibly  conneded  to- 
gether, but  not  fo  as  to  infer  that  all  things  were  alike  necejfarily  cou- 
rt rained  by  it.  It  would  be  abfurd,  in  philofophy,  to  affirm  that  the  hu- 
man  mind  is  moved  without  any  caufe ;  but  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  af- 
ferting,  that  the  caufe  is  neither  exterior  to  it,  nor  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding its  motion,  but  another,  and  fuch  as  arifes  within  itfelf,  from  its 
own  native  power  of  willing ;  and  which  is  experienced  to  be  uncon- 
ftrained  and  free,  in  all  inftances  of  affenting  to  the  appearances  of  ob- 
ject ;  and  approving  or  rejefting  them,  according  to  different  views  o£ 
their  truth  or  propriety.  The  operation  of  an  antecedent  caufe,  as  di-- 
llinguifhable  from  a  perfectly  efficient  one,  may  be  exemplified,  pbyfi^ 
cally^  in  the  cafe  of  a  cylinder  placed  on  a  declivity,  and  receiving  an  im- 
pulfe.  Once  moved,  it  takes  a  frefli  motion  from  its  own  volubility, 
and  defcends,  in  confequence  of  it,  over  the  whole  inclined  plain.  So 
the  human  foul,  when  a£led  upon  by  impreffions  of  obje£ts,  may  be 
conceived  to  move,  not  neceffarily,  or  always,  with  the  force,  or  in  the: 
diredion,  they  have  immediately  given  it.  For,  although  natural  appe- 
tite *,  or  de/ire,  be  not  in  our  power,  fo  as  that  we  can  lay  it  afide  at 
pleafure,  yet  affent  to  it  is ;  and,  according  as  it  may  be  judged  by  the. 
mind  to  tend  to  good  or  ill,  and  to  deferve  approbation  or  not,  it  is 
controulable ;  and  can  either  be  indulged  or  reftrained,  forwarded  or 
checked,  upon  the  confideration  of  its  nature  and  confequences.  It  is. 
the  exertion  of  this  power  that  diftinguifll^  the  wife  from  the  fools,  and 
alfo  denotes  the  human  character  to  be  virtuous,  in  oppofition  lo  that 
which  has  the  (lamp  of  vice.  The  mind  is  not  moved  without  motives ; 
but  thefe,  even  although  they  come  connededly,  have  not  a  fatal,  or 
ijrrefiftible  influence,  unlefs  the  foul  be  of  a  difpofition  to  yield,  blindly, 
to  their  firft  impulfe.  Thus,  many  men,  rude  by  nature,  and  unculti- 
vated by  reflection,  notwithftanding  thq*  be  not  urged  by  any  uncorn*. 

mon 

^  Aulus  Gcllios,  lib.  6.  cap.  i» 
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mon  or  confiderable  preflure  from  motives,  difcovcr  themfelvcs  to  be 
voluble,  like  the  cylinder,  and  rufli  on,  by  their  own  impetuofity,  until 
all  the  vices  and  faults  of  their  temper  be  difplayed.  Others,  again^ 
who  have  as  much,  or  more  reafon,  to  complain  of  the  unfavourable 
incurfion  of  external  motives  upon  them,  or  what  men  call  their  unlucky 
Jlarsj  and  ihtirfaie,  are  feen,  with  little  effort,  and  without  offence  to 
thofe  around  them,  to  furmount  thefe  alledged  obftacles  to  proper  con- 
du£l  in  life ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  properly,  to  tranfmit  the  chain  of 
fate,  which  is,  in  itfelf,  orderly,  and  according  to  general  reafons  of 
things,  with  a  compofure  that  enables  them  to  obferve  events,  and  their 
ordinary  confequences,  and  to  expedl  no  more,  and  to  defire  no  more, 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  what  may  be  underftood,  and  provided  for 
by  this  attention.  Such,  therefore,  are  not  excufable  who  arraign  fate, 
and  would  throw  upon  it  the  blame  of  their  irrational  behavioun  The 
ills  experienced  by  them  are  caufed  by  their  own  temerity ;  and  men, 
as  the  Pythagoreans  affirmed,  generally  confent  to  the  misfortunes  they 
fuffer. 

Such  was  Chryfippus's  reafoning,  and  that  too  of  the  more  moderate 
Stoics,  who  wiflied  to  fupport  their  fcheme  oi fatality  in  confiftency  with 
the  free  and  voluntary  determinations  of  the  human  mind.  How  con- 
nefted  this  argument  was  with  the  foundations  of  moral  principles,  and 
the  obligations  to  virtue,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the  leaft  inteUi- 
gcnt ;  nor  what  difficuhies  attend  the  folution  of  it  to  the  mofl  fludious 
and  beft  informed.  Metaphyfics,  notwithftanding  their  boundlefs  lati- 
tude,  mud  here  be  circumfcribed,  when  the  queftion  turns  upon  afccr* 
raining  a  faft,  what  power  motives  have  in  determining,  ultimately,  all 
the  refolutions  of  the  human  mind  ?  The  liberty  of  man's  will,  faid  va- 
rfcus  of  the  difciples  of  Zeno's  fchool,  is  a  chimera,  with  which,  from 
the  idea  it  gives  him  of  felf-importance,  he  is  vainly  inclined  to  flatter 
himfelf  •  :  But,  upon  what  juft  grounds  or  reafons  ?  The  will  is  not  a 
vague  faculty,  that  afts  independently,  and  without  regard  to  motives. 
It  is  always,  in  fome  fliape  or  other,  under  the  influence  of  them,  and 
rifls  in  conftquence  of  a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  in  the  mind }  that 

3  Y  2  this 

•  Gcncca,  Marcus  Antoninus,  pufTim. 
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this  or  that  objeft  is  either  mofl:  advantageoufly,  or  mod  conveniently, 
its  choice.  Free,  therefore,  ia  its  determination,  when  thus  impelled, 
it  cannot  be  reckoned ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  variety  and  perplexity 
of  circumftances,  or  incidents,  which,  in  certain  cafes,  intervene,  and 
produce,  confufedly,  their  effect,  that  men,  upon  fubfequent  confidera- 
tion,  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  recognife  the  particular  motives  that 
determine  them ;  or  elfe,  they  look  upon  them  as  feeble,  and  what  might 
have  been  eafily  refilled  by  their  will ;  and  hence  they  raflily  conclude^ 
that  exertions  of  it  are  made  often  with  little,  or  no  inducement  what- 
ever, from  motives. 

The  modern  Ncccfflianans  have  expatiated  much  upon  this  reafoning, 
and  reprefented  what  a  fantaflic,  abfurd,  and  ridiculous  creature  man 
would  bi,  if  he  was  not,  in  all  his  aftions,  governed  by  motives.  His 
character  would  be  ambiguous,  and  a  riddle^  never  to  be  explained. 
Human  life  could  be  no  more  than  a  legend  of  unconne£ted  events, 
about  which,  as  proceeding  from  the  abfolute  will  of  capricious  agents, 
no  judgment  could  be  formed,  or  any  rule  of  knowledge  take  place. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  faft.  Particular  men,  in  all  ages,  have  had  fome 
fiaiilarity  of  character ;  and  different  nations  have  difcovered  their  re« 
femblances.  Both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  placed  in  like  circum- 
ftances, have  aded  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  proved,  not  only 
that  they  were  ruled  by  motives,  but  that  fpecial  ones  had  force  fuffi* 
cient  to  produce,  nearly,  a  uniformity  of  manners  and  conduit. 

To  thefe  arguments  the  maintainers  of  human  liberty  reply,  that  they 
never  conceived,  or  contended,  that  men's  wills,  or  refolutions  to  aft, 
were  unaffefted  by  motives.  Their  reafonable  nature  fuppofes  them  to 
be  moved,  and  to  aft,  with  difcernment  and  choice,  from  regard  to 
them.  But  it  is  next  to  begging  the  queftion  to  conclude,  becaufe  the 
human  mind,  in  the  natural  exercifc  of  its  faculties,  enters  into  rational 
^  confi derations  of  the  objefts  prefentcd  to  it,  and  decides  in  favour  of 
one  or  other  of  them,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  free,  but  enthralled  by 
motives.  What  other  idea  can  we  form  of  free  and  unconftrained  agen- 
cy in  human  beings,  but  that  they  follow,  in  their  motions  and  aftions, 
the  decifions  of  their  reafon  and  judgment  ?  Motives,  unlefs  they  be 
thofe  of  a  ^hyfical  kind,  are  not  neceffary  caufes  of  aftion.     All  of  them 

which 
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which  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  relate  to  the  condudl  of  life,  derive 
their  influence  from  the  judgment  of  the  mind  about  their  fitnefs,  or  un* 
fitnefs,  to  be  complied  with,  their  apparent  good  or  evil,  or  apprehen- 
fions  entertained  of  their  probable  confequences.  Men's  determinations, 
with  refpeO:  to  thefe  points,  are  known,  even  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
to  be  variable.  The  fame  motives,  although  there  be  no  external  im- 
pediment  to  their  operation,  have  not  the  fame  power,  either  amongft 
individuals,  or  focieties  of  men.  Charadlers  of  nations,  that  approach 
the  neareft  to  each  other,  are  ftill  diverfified.  An  entire  correfpon- 
dence  of  fentiments,  in  particular  perfons,  is  a  phenomenon  as  rarely  to 
be  obferved  as  a  perfeft  likenefs  in  their  features.  Of  what  great  im- 
portance, then,  is  it  to  be  told,  as  if  it  were  decifive  in  the  argument, 
that  all  our  determinations  follow  the  lad  judgment  of  the  mind  ♦,  or, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  mofi prepollent  moii\ el  But  the  queflion  (till 
is,  what  greater  neceflSty  arifes  from  the  mind's  lad  judgment  of  mo- 
tives, more  than  from  any  preceding  one,  to  oblige  it,  irrefiftibly,  and 
without  having  the  power  of  controul,  to  refolve  and  to  aft,  in  this  or 
that  particular  manner,  and  not  in  another?  It  may  as  well  be  faid,  that 
men  cannot  avoid  willing  and  afting  always  according  to  the  prefent 
views  they  have  of  objects  before  them ;  and  then,  every  motive,  in 
every  inftant,  mud  have  the  fame  power  over  them ;  and  \S\tjir/l  and 
lajl  judgment  of  the  mind  will  be  of  equal  influence.  But,  hardly  have 
the  moft  enthufiaftic  faialijls  ventured  diredly  upon  an  aflertion,  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  fenfc  and  experience  mankind  have  of  the  great 
difference  of  the  weight  of  motives,  and  which  fubverts  as  much  all  ra* 
tional  judgment,  with  refpeO:  to  them,  as  it  does  any  notion  of  a  free 
choice,  or  liberty  of  the  human  mind  confequent  to  it. 

Thar  a  felf'dctermining  power  belongs  to  human  minds,  may  be  alfo 
inferred  from  the  diverfity  of  precepts  and  inflitutions,  religious  and 
philofophlcal,  moral  and  political,  to  which  not  only  various  nations, 
but  the  fame  people,  at  different  periods,  have  been  taught,  pradicallyy 
to  conform.  Motives  of  the  flironged  kind  appear  to  be  rejeded,  and 
weaker  ones  to  be  fubdituted  in  their  room.     It  feems  to  be  often  more 

iromi 

*  Vide  Ltlbnitz's  Thccdicc. 
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from  the  particular  raft  or  tone  of  the  mind  itfelf,  than  from  the  fore© 
of  motives,  that  fuch  changes  are  produced.  It  muft  be  owned,  that, 
in  many  cafes,  men  cannot  ftriftly  fay  what  motives  have  determined 
them,  and  ftill  lefs  can  they  account  for  their  preferring  certain  motives 
to  others.  They  arraign  themfeives  as  blameable,  for  compliances  made 
by  them.  1  hey  feel  compunftion  and  remorfe,  and  confider  themfeives 
as  juft  objefts  of  punifhment.  How  inconfiftent  are  thefe  appearances 
with  the  notion  of  the  irrefiftibility  of  motives ;  or  that,  on  account  of 
their  influence,  whatever  men  may  will  or  do,  is  ultimately  refolvable 
into  a  fatal  neceflity  ?  But,  to  what  purpofe  do  we  inveftigate  a  queftion, 
that,  from  difficulties  infuperable  in  theological  and  moral  reafoning, 
never  can  be  properly  refolved.  Having  only  given  a  partial  expofition 
of  thefe  difficulties,  we  conclude  it,  with  obferving  a  fa£l  refpefting  the 
^iflerence  of  the  moral  doftrine  of  the  oppofite  fpeculatifts  upon  the 
queftion.  It  might  be  prefumed,  that  the  fatalijlsj  or  necejjiiariansy  in 
their  fcheme  of  morals,  ftiould  have  required  lefs  of  man,  fubjefted  to 
deftiny,  and  to  whom  the  power  of  overruling  motives  was  denied  j 
and  that,  on  the  co|itrary,  the  maintainers  of  human  liberty  fhould  have 
exafted  a  greater  meafure  of  virtuous  refolution  and  performance.  Yet 
we  (hall  find,  that  the  Epicurean,  and  even  the  Peripatetic  fyftem  of 
Ethics,  was  a  relaxed  one,  compared  with  that  of  the  Stoics ;  fo  that 
thofe  who  held  they  could  do  no  more  than  concur  ivith  faie^  confidered 
this  dcftrine  as  no  valid  objedion  either  to  the  foundation  of  moral 
principles,  or  to  the  extenfion  of  the  praftice  of  them,  in  the  utmoft 
poffible  degree  ;  while  their  antagonifts,  who  reckoned  on  the  natural 
freedom,  and  ability,  of  the  human  mind,  to  aft  a  virtuous  part,  chofe 
rather  to  limit  and  diminifii,  than  to  enlarge  and  exalt  the  efficacy  of 
•the  faculties  and  powers  they  afcribed  to  man.  Without  pretending  to 
account  for  thefe  inconfiftencies,  it  may  be  faid,  that  both  theories,  al- 
.though  the  one,  more  obvioufly  than  the  other,  appeared  to  have  been 
founded  on  moral  and  theological  confiderations. 

The  former  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  there  is  a  perfect  re£li- 
tude  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uiiiverfe,  maintained  independently  of  human 
.action;  Vvhich,  in  viituous  mind?,  wiilingiy  correfponds  to  its  order; 
.and,  in  the  vidous,  is  conrtrained  to  obey  it.     Ihe  remedy  of  the  de- 
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fefts,  or  evils,  of  the  creatures,  is  not  fuppofed  to  reft  at  all  upon  their 
precarious  wills,  or  weak  energies,  but  to  be  found  in  the  original  def- 
tiny  of  things,  and  the  regular  progreffion  of  caufes  and  eflFcfts.  Man 
is  taught  by  it,  not  to  confider  himfelf  as  having  a  detached,  or  indivi* 
dual  portion  of  power,  but  only  a  dependent,  and  co-operating,  one  in 
the  moral  fyftem.  Yet,  he  may  count  it  incitement  enough  to  virtue, 
to  know  that  he  bears  a  part  in  the  general  fcheme;  the  perfeQion  of 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  fupreme  caufe  of  orderi  truth,  and  beneficence, 
in  the  world. 

The  latter  afcribes  a  free  agency  to  man  in  moral  conduft,  as  the 
privilege  of  the  intelligent  order  of  beings,  and  places  the  excellence 
and  merit  of  human  virtue  in  the  choice  made  of  it.  What  is  granting, 
or  weak,  in  the  agent,  to  its  due  attainment,  it  fuppofes  may  be  fup« 
plied  by  proper  education  and  difcipline;  and,  although  he  cannot  pro- 
pofe  to  reach  its  utmoft  heighths,  or  even  prefume  upon  the  neareft  ap«i 
proach  to  them,  he  entertains  the  hope  of  making  a  laudable  progrefs ; 
the  more  laudable,  whatever  it  be,  that  it  is  the  ad  of  his  free  will  ^ 

andi 

« 

*  A  late  eminent  author,  in  his  argument  for  necejfity^  contends,  that  all  prai/e,. 
or  blame*  in  human  agency*  refts,  ultimately^  upon  the  difpodtion  or  framp  of  the. 
mind  ;  fo  that  a  virtuous  difpodtion  is  the  only  objeA  of  the  one,  and  a  vicious  tern* 
per  of  the  other.  «<  As  every  adion,**  fays  he,  "  doth,  in  effcd,  proceed  from  an 
internal  caufe,  fuch  as  that  of  the  one  or  other  of  thefe  oppofite  difpofitions,  the- 
praifet>r  blame  mud  ultimately  reft  upon  this  caufe,  and  not  upon  the  external ailioit^ 
or  the  fonver  of  aSiing** — E£ay  upeu  Liberty  and  Necejftty  by  Lord  Kaimes^  pag,  145. 

Praife,  or  blame,  is  the  eflfcA  of  moral  fentiment  in  a  fpe^flator,  which  refpcfli 
not  merely  rational  agency  in  general,  whether  internal  or  external,,  but  alfo  that  of 
a  qualified  agent,  fuch  as  man,  having  the  capacity  and  power  of  a^ing,  or  not 
ading,  and  of  choofmg  between  one  fpecies  of  a^flion  ard  another.  The  bare  in- 
{Un<as  of  nature,  as  Ariftotle  obferved,  are  not  properly  termed  virtues;  which  arc 
endowments  of  the  human  foul,  tranfcending  natural  temper,  and  net  inftindive  dlf*> 
pofitions,  to  be  found  in  children,  and  even  in  changelings  When  we  fpeaic  of  laudable 
qualities^  we  always  confider  them  as  veiled  in,  and  exhibited  by,  a  proper  agent. 
If  they  be  exerted  by  any  being  without  a  confcioufncfs  of  their  excellence,  and  a 
preference  of  them  to  their  contraries,  our  praife  is  either  feeble,  or  with  held  al- 
together.  The  commendation  is  given,  not  fo  much  to  the  performance  of  virtuous- 
deeds,  which  may  be  of  mo^e  or  Icfs  coofequence,  according  to  circumftanccs,  ajs 

to 
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and  refolailon,  which  enables  him  to  overrule  improper  motives,  by 
which  others  are  fwaycJ,  and  renders  him  not  barely  acceffory  to,  and, 
whether  he  choofes  or  not,  inflrumental  in  diminifhing,  and  partly  con- 
trouling,  the  evils  of  human  life  ariling  from  vice,  but  a  willing  and 
determined  agent  in  that  noble  purpofe ;  to  which,  for  dignity  and 
worth,  no  other  can  be  compared.  But  we  turn  now  to  the  phyftcs  of 
Zeno  and  the  Stoics ;  much  connefted  as  the  principles  of  them  were 
with  their  theology :  A  iufficient  view  of  both  may  be  taken  within  the 
bounds  of  the  prefent  Seftion. 

It  fliould  have  been  before  obferved,  that  the  definition  of  philofo* 
phy,  in  the  Stoical  fchool,  was  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Plato.  It 
was  termed  the  ftudy  of  ivifdom  ;  and  thai  defined  to  be,  iht/cience  or 
knowledge  of  things  divine  and  humariy  and  oftbeir  caufes  *•  Seneca  ex- 
cepted againft  the  lad  article,  as  a  fupcrfluous  addition;  fince  caufes  were 
included  in  the  preceding  terms  of  the  definition.  The  prolixity  of  the 
divifion  of  phyfics,  into  its  parts,  which  has  been  mentioned,  was,  in 
the  difcurfivc  manner  of  the  Stoics,  upon  all  the  fubjefts  of  fcience. 
Their  afl'umption  of  two  principles  of  all  things^  according  to  the  moft 
ancient  and  general  doclrine  of  the  philofophers,  is  chiefly  to  be  attend- 
ed to  and  confidcred.  The  terms  ufed  to  exprefs  thefe  principles  were 
the  fame  with  ihofe  adopted  in  other  fyftems  of  philofophyj  which,  a- 
grccably  to  Anaxagoras's  dodrine,  diftinguilhed  between  matter  and 
/;;;;:./,  the  clement  and  \ht  principle j  or  ih:it  fubjed  which  was  pafiivc,  and 
acted  upon,  and  the  principle  that  was  aSive  and  efficient  of  its  purpofes. 
Without  the  concurrence  of  both  principles,  they  conceived  that  nothing 
coulJ  be  elllc^uated  ;  f:nce,  if  power  were  not  exerted  upon  it  f ,  matter 

could 

to  ihc  gocil  will  anJ  iiitcation  of  the  ncforni^r.  In  all  hurTi.m  virtue,  there  is  fuch 
:i  degree  of  impeifcwiion  and  we:ikncfi,  that  its  pralfo  or  merit  appears  to  reft  chief, 
ly,  and  .//if/vA/ZivV,  in  the  free  choice  wiih  >*hich  its  a<?iS  are  done;  and  in  the  a«5ior 
ovciconJng  propcnfillcs  he  may  find  in  himfclf,  to  a  contrary  deportment, 

•  Cktio  de  C;:;clis;  et  in  Tiifciil.  Qoaeft.  lib.  4.  Epift.  83. 

+  i.'cque,  enim,  matcriam  IpHim  cnhiicrcre  pcfic,  C\  nulla  vi  contlneretur ;  ncqitc 
••im,  ure  Uiinna  mauri.i :  Nihil  ell,  enim,  q\!^d  now  alirubi  QiXz  co^^ilMV,  Cicero, 
Acad.  (^\c.a.  lib.  I.     S^Lccac,  Tpin.  ^5. 
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could  have  no  coheCipn ;  and,  if  there  was  no  fubjtO:  to  aflt  upon,  po\xr- 
er  could  have  no  operation.  Thus  was  the  aftive  power  of  mind  fap- 
pofed  to  be  conjoined  with  the  paffive  fubftance  of  matter;  as  principles 
equally  original,  and  neceffary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  world,  and  the  things  it  contains.  This  theory  coincided  with  the 
poetic  Cofmopeia^  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  a  traditional  account 
of  the  world's  origin  from  a  cbaos^  or  a  rude  and  unqualified  ftate  of 
matter,  that,  from  times  of  great  antiquity,  had  been  propagated  in  va- 
rious  countries.  It  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  mod  of 
the  phyjical  fyftems  that  have  been  explained  ;  although  the  fpeculations 
built  upon  it,  by  philofophers,  were  diverfified,  and  fome  of  them  groff- 
ly  abfurd.  It  held  not  forth  a  fortuitous  produSion  of  the  world,  or  a 
neceffary  one,  from  the  inherent  motions  of  matter ;  but  that  it  origi- 
nated from  the  aft  and  influence  of  a  divine  and  inielligent  mind;  which, 
if  not  the  creator  of  matter,  was  the  fole  modifier  of  it,  and  imparted 
to  it  all  its  forms  and  qualities.  Zeno,  by  parentage  a  Phenician,  ap- 
pears, inftead  of  inventing  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  fubjeft,  to 
have  followed  that  which  obtained  among  the  learned  in  Sidon,  and  to 
have  copied  it  exaftly ;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  it  related  to  the  formation  of 
the  four  natural  elements.  The  paffage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  which 
fupports  this  allegation,  is  remarkable,  and  has  afforded  room  for  va- 
rious comments  *.  The  Latin  verfion  of  it  may  be  given,  in  a  note  up*- 
on  the  page. 

There  is  no  principle,  however  intelligible,  and  capable  of  the  moft 
rational  illudration,  but  may  be  perverted ;  efpecially  if  affumed  into 
conneftion  with  any  theoretical  tenets  inconfiftent  with  it.  Much  of 
the  patch  work,  obfervable  in  the  phyfical  fyftems  of  the  Greeks,  may 
be  afcribed  to  this  error.  Without  ftriftly  examining  the  import  and 
tendency  of  the  principles  they  borrowed,  either  from  foreigners,  or 
from  one  another,  they  often,  improperly,  blended  them  with  their 

3  Z  own 

•  Deum  in  principio,  ctim  apud  fc  cfTct,  efTentiaiD,  vel  ntateriafn^  per  aerem,  in 
aquam  convertiiTe  £t,  ut  in  planta  femcn  continetur,  ita  Deum,  qui  feminalis  ra- 
tio munii  eil,  tale  femen  in  humido  reliqaifle,  quod  facilem  aptamque  opeii  mate* 
riam  prae beret ;  ad  reram  dcinceps  generationem.  Deinde  progenaifTe  primumi 
clementa  quatuorj  ignem,  aquam,  aerem^  terram. — Diog.  Laert.  lib.  7.  pag.  459. 
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own  fpeculations.  This  was  done,  partly,  from  the  difficulty  of  invent- 
ing new  ones,  and  alfo  to  take  advantage  of  the  authority  and  credit 
allowed  to  the  old.  We  need  not,  therefore,  point  out  particularly,  as 
the  laborious  Bruckerus  f  has  done,  the  various  fourx:es  from  which  Zeno 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  colleded  the  principal  tenets  of  his  fyftem.  If 
he  ranged  in  the  phyfiologies  of  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  and  Plato,  and 
culled  from  each  of  them  what  he  thought  fit^  the  pradice  was  not  a* 
novelty  among  the  founders  of  the  Grecian  feds.  Reprehenfible,  more 
than  others  of  them,  he  could  not  be ;  unlefs  his  general  theory  was 
more  heterogeneous,  and  incoherent  in  its  principles.  That  his  phyfical 
dodrine,  or  that  of  his  fchool,  was  marked  with  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, by  firft  atfuming,  in  rational  fpeculation  J,  a  principle  diftinft  from* 
matter,  that  afted  upon  it  powerfully,  and  with  intelligence}  and  then,, 
in  pbxfics.^  retradling,  or  reducing  it  to  material  fubftance,  or  body^  is. 
too  evident  to  be  denied.  A  flip  made,  from  their  definition  of  matter, 
altogether  paflive,  and  void  of  form,  into. another  miferable  one  of  body,, 
i^fficed,  it  feems,  to  remove  or  palliate  the  contradidion.  A  corporeal^ 
or  body^  was  defined  to  be,  that  which  either  doeth  orfuffereth;  and,  as 
every  thing  might  come  under  that  predicament,  all  being  was  con- 
cluded to  be  body }  a  piece  of  logic  which  hardly  has  its  parallel  in  ab- 
furdity.  An  incorporeal  was  underftood  to  be  that  which  was  compre« 
hended  only  by  the  mind,  or  reafon ;  and  of  that  fpecies  of  being  they 
reckoned  but  four  things ;  their  dicible^  which  has  been  explained,  and> 
tme^  place^  and  vacuity  of  body.  If  any  idea  was  affixed  by  them  to  the 
active,  intelligent  principle,  it  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  a  being- 
immaterial,  comprehenfible  by  the  mind,  and  whofe  operations  on  mat- 
ter made  it,  in  that  manner,  only  known  to  men.  They  allowed,  that^ 
without  its  acceilion,  matter  could  not  cohere,  or  have  the  form  of  bo- 
dy. The  will  of  acceffion,  and  the  thought  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
could  only  proceed  from  it.  As  that  will  and,  thought  could  not  be. 
conceived  to  have  extenfion,  in  any.fimilarity  to  that  of  matter,  neither 

could 

t  Tom.  I.  Part  2.  lib.  il  cap.  9.  pag.  904.  ct  fcqucnt. 

X  Stobaci,  Eclog.  Phyt  lib.  1.    Diog.  Lacrt.  ibid.  pag.  460.    PluUrch  dc  Rc- 
pugnantiis  Stoicorum. 
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could  the  being  that  willed  and  defigned  be  rationally  fuppofed  to  have 
materiality  J  or  a  corporeal  nature  j  otherwife,  its  aftion  could  not  avoid 
being  in,  or  upon  itfetf,  and  not  upon  a  diftind  fubftance.  The  being 
called  by  the  Stoics  Deity^  and  the  perfection  of  reafon  in  the  univerfe, 
would,  in  this  conception,  be,  not  a  fimple  fubitance,  or  principle,  but 
a  compound  one;  nor  a  caufe  of  any  thing,  without  itlelf,  which  is  the 
proper  notion  of  a  caufe,  but  only  a  modihcation  of  the  mutable  part 
of  its  fubftance.  But  Zeno,  and  his  difciples,  it  appears/  could  make 
no  more  of  a  phyfical  theory  of  the  world,  than  involve  the  one  prin- 
ciple  in  the  other ;  and,  although  each  was  ftill  confidered  as  a  diftind: 
genns^  both  compofed  one  fyftera,  called  the  worlds  in  which  a  provi- 
dential  and  fixed  arrangement  of  a41  caufes  and  events  was  ever  to  be 
found. 

In  the  interpretation  of  this phyficotheology  of  the  Stoics,  the  learned 
and  critical  of  antiquity,  and  in  modern  times,  have  found  much  diffi. 
culty.  Whether  the  ungenerated,  and  eternal  mindy  was  to  be  under- 
fteod  as  fo  combined  with,  and  congenial  to  the  material  fubftance  and 
elements  of  the  world,  that  the  diftindion  betwixt  the  one  an  the 
other  could  only  be  that  of  a  purer  and  more  exalted  fpecies  of  corpo- 
real  fubftance,  which  formed  the  effence  of  the  Diifintfy^  while  every 
clement  of  nature,  compared  to  it,  was  of  a  grofs  and  defeftive  compo- 
fition,  appeared  to  be  a  problem  about  their  do£trine,  not  e  fy  to  be 
refolved.  Their  contemplations  of  the  aftion  of  the  Diving  Being, 
whether  refpefting  power,  or  extent,  were  exprefled  in  metaphorical 
language,  always  ambiguous,  and  liable  to  mifconftru<5lion  f  Thus 
Jupiter^  in  agency,  was  pronounced  to  be  an  aetherial  and  artificial  fire  ^ 
which  contained  in  itfelf  the  feeds,  or  feminal  forms,  out  of  which  all 
particular  things  in  nature  had  their  produdion.  A  prolific  and  con- 
fervative  fire  or fpirit  J,  it  pervaded,  more  or  lefs,  every  portion  of  mat- 

3  Z  2  ter, 

t  De  Placitis  Phaofopli.  lib.  5.  cap.  15.    Cicero  dc  Natura  Dcor.  lib.  2.    Diog. 
Laert.  ibid. 

%  ■■       Vivcrc  mundum, 

Etrationis  agi  xnotn,  cMxn  fiiritus  unus,  • 

Per  cunftas  habitet  partes,  atque  irrlget  orbein» 

Onsnta  pervolitansi  corpufqae  antmale  figurat. — Maniliosi  lib.  i. 
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ter,  and  pan  of  the  world  ;  and,  according  to  the  changes  it  effieduared 
in  them,  it  might  be  called  by  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  Jovij  qt 
Apollo^  as  it  (hone  in  the  fun  and  fixed  ftars ;  Ceres^  or  Froferfine^  ia 
the  vegetative  power  of  the  earth ;  and  Neptune^  in  the  controuled  tides 
of  the  fea.  As  there  is  but  one  D/x,  or  fupreme  and  ever  living  Deity, 
fo  there  is  but  one  world,  which  is  full  of  hiniy  smd  one  providence,  by 
which  it  is  ruled.  Therefore,  the  world  itfelf,  has  the  appellation  of  God^ 
animated,  as  it  is,  with  an  intelligent  foul,  and  formed  and  qualified  as 
an  anImaL  Here  the  critical  queftion  is,  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
Stoics,  when  they  faid,  in  the  language  of  Manilius  *,  and  of  Seneca, 
not  only  that  the  world,  in  all  its  extent,  and  throughout  all  it  contain- 
ed, was  moved  by  the  Divinity,  but  that  itfelf  was  God  ?  Whether  we 
underftand  this  laft  expreflion  to  imply  that  the  foul  of  the  world,  or 
that  adive  and  lubtile  principle,  called  aetberial  fire,  and  difiin- 
guifhed  from  the  elementary  and  common  kind,  was  the  eflfence  of 
Deity^  or  that  the  mundane  fyftem,  taken  together  as  a  whole,  was  his  - 
fnbftance,  or  his  divine  nature  transfufed  into,  and  necefiarily  blended 
with,  its  conftitution ;  manifed  it  is,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  conceptions,, 
or  pofitions,  the  Atheiftical  idea  of  Spino/ifm  is  included;  or  fuch  an  ap- 
proach made  to  it,  as  is  ever  to  be  reprobated.  It  was  denied,  indeed^ 
by  Boethus  f ,  the  Stoic,  that  the  world  was  to  be  accounted  an  animal, 
or  had  the  apparatus  of  an  intelle&ual  foul ;  and  the  author  de  Piacitis  |, 
after  faying  that  the  world  in  general,  and  alfo  the  (lars  and  the  earth, 
were  called  God  by  the  Stoics,  adds,  but  the  fupreme  of  all  the  Gods 
was-  the  mind^  which  was  in  the  aetherial  fire.  This  mindy  or  deity,  was 
reprefented  by  them,  not  only  as  different  from  the  corporeal  fubftance 
of  the  world,  but  as  the  Hegemon'u  of,  and  therefore  a  fuperior  principle 
to,  the  mundane  foul.  Under  this  idea§,  Seneca  expreffes  his  concep* 
tion  of  him,  as  the  artift  of  the  works  in  the  world,  and  the  ineerporeal' 

reafotk 
Dsnm,  naxnque  ire  per  omnes, 

Terrafque  tra^ufque  maris,  coclumqqe  piofunduiii. — VlrglK 
Jupiter  eft  quodcunquc  vides,  qoocunque  moveris. — Lucan. 
*  Qua  pateat  mundum,  divino  numine  veiti,  atque  ipjum  efTe  Deam.     Manillas^ 
lib.  I.     Totum  hoc,  quo  contgnemor,  et  u&uxn  eft,  et  Deus  eft;   et  focii  ejus,  et 
membra  fumns.     Senecae,  epift.  97.  f  DIogen.  Lart.  ibid. 

X  Ce  Placiu  Phijof.  lib.  i.  cap.  iQ»  (..De  Confolat.  ad  Hchetium,  cap.  S. 
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rea/an  of  ihem.    We  migf  t  add,  that  the  terms  ufed  by  Marctis  Antoni-  \ 

nus,  and  Epidetus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are  ftill  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable than  thofe  of  Seneca,  and  others  that  have  been  mentioned  % 
v^ho  may  be  fufpefted  of  adhering  to  the  notion  fug^efted  by  the  fyjle* 
maiic^  but  abfurd,  argument  of  the  Stoics,  that  every  thing  which  a6ledy 
orfufferedf  was  body  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  holding  caufes  to  be 
icrporeal^  becaufe  they  were  fpiritSj  or  aerial  intentions  affedling  the 
parts  of  all  things  generated  with  form  *,  called  the  human  pafTions, 
and  other  qualities  of  the  foul«  bodies  exifting  in  it ;  and  itfelf  a  body, 
as  it  was  the  caufe  of  life. 

Unlefs,  therefore,  we  make  allowance  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  Stoics,  in  their  dialedical  reafoning,  intermixing  its  abfurd 
conclufions  with  their  phyfical  doftrine,  they  cannot  be  altogether 
acquitted  of  holding  forth  a  deity,  whofe  effence,  although  reckoned 
aethcrial  and  fpiritual^  was  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  body ;. 
and  that  they  entertained  the  grofs  imagination,  that  thought  and  ex- 
tcnfioh  might  be  attributes  of  the  fame  fubftance.  Their  higheft  con- 
ception appeared  to  be,  that  as  reafon  was  the  hegemonic^  or  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  foul,  and  frame,  fo  was  the  divinity  in  the  contHtu- 
tion  of  the  world,  thorough  which,  by  the  vehicle  of  fire,  were  diflerai- 
nated,  not  only  the  principles  of  animation  and  ftnfe,  but,  in  many  of 
its  parts,  portions  of  reafon  in  various  degrees  ;  foine  of  them  knowing,, 
and  others,  not  knowing,  the  tendency  or  end  of  this  endowment. 
Men,  faid  they,  in  refpedl  of  their  rational  fouls  f ,  are  the  offspring  of 
the  Divine  Being,  emanent  particles  of  his  aethcrial  fpirit  or  breath'; 
and  fuch  are  the  invifible  daemons  that  abound,  either  in  the  celeilial, 
or  fublunary  regions.  Generated,  and  therefore,  not  excepted  from 
corruption,  the  whole  of  them  are;  together  with  the  elementary  fire, 
that  is  difperfed  through  the  natural  world.  It  cannot,  for  ever,  retain 
its  confervative  qualitv.  When  the  air,  raturally  humid,  i^  rendered 
by  it  dry  and  combuftible  ;  when  the  earth,  like  a  burning  oven,  re- 
flefts  all  around  it  only  li^ht  and  heat;  a  revolution  of  nature  muft 
enfue.  In  all  bodies,  there  is  obfervable  a  difpofition  to  it.  Ihey  con- 
tain^ 

♦  Plutarch,  dc  Repugnant.  Stoic. 

t  Ratio  nihil  aliud  eft,    quam  in  corpus  humaniim,  pars  divini  fpirltiis  mcrfaj  cl. 
divinae  aurae  particula.     Seneca  palGra  ;  et  Ciceno  dc  Nutura  DeoruzD^  Ub.  2^ 
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tain  particles  of  fire,  which  are  ever  ftruggling  to  get  free  from  their 
confinement.     At  prefent,  all  the  agitations,  and  the  changes  they  un- 
dergo, are  no  more  than  the  various,  and  inceflant  movements  of  this 
adive,  and  powerful  element.     At  laft,  it  will  predominate  univerfally, 
and  every  other  fubftance  but  one  will  be  diflblved  by  it ;  and  nature  be 
no  more,  than  it  was  in  the  flate  of  chaos.     At  this  period  *,  be  whom 
Cleanthes  in  hi<  hymn  calls  the  principle,  or  caufe  of  nature,  will  re» 
tract  all  fubftance  into  himfelf ;  in  order,  after  fome  interval,  'to  pro- 
duce it  again,  in  a  renewed  form.     The  opinion  of  the  diflblution  of 
the  world  by  fire,  and  of  its  renovation,  was  entertained  by  philofo-. 
phers  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  btoics  ;  and  feveral  of  the  poets 
have  retailed  it.     Even  where  the  former  differed  in  their  notions  about- 
its  origin,  and  conftitution,  fome  of  them  were  inclined  to  think  it  not 
only  liable  to  viciffitudes,  but  to  periodical  changes,  either  by  inunda- 
tion,  or  conflagration.     We  find  the  lentiment  hinted  by  Lucretius  |, 
as  well  as  folemnly  delivered  by  Seneca  and  Manilius  |.     Nature,  how- 
foever  reprefented  by  them,  as  the  original  and  parent  of  all  things,  ap- 
peared too  w^ak  in  her  productions,  to  afford  them  conftancy  and  per- 
petuity.    Generation,  and  corruption  are,  always  and  chiefly,  viiible  in 
them.     Wtiat  admits  of  change  to  the  worfe,  faid  the  Stoics  ),  is  perifli^ 
able ;  but  the  world  admits  exficcation  of  its  parts,  fo  that  the  whole  is 
confumable  ;  nothing  is  everlafting,*and  nothing  will,  in  the  revolution 
of  ages,  remain,  but  the  Supreme  Being  ;  fliled  by  them,  according  to 
Laercius,  the  maker  of  all  eflence,  himfelf  being  ungenerated,  and  in- 
corruptible, and  the  archited  of  the  world }  and  who,  at  certain  fatal 

periods, 

^  Pod  inflammationein,  relinqui  nihl,  praeter  igoem,  a  quo  nirfum,  ac  de  eo  re* 
novatio  mundi  fieret ;  idcmque  omatus  oriretur.  Cicero  ibid.  £t  Plutarch,  De 
communibus  ootitiis  Stoicorum. 

f  Sic  igitur,  migni  quoque  circum  maenia  xnunii,  expugnata  dabunt  labem, 
futr^^quc  TuinjLS.     Lucret.  lib.  1 1.  4  Cum  tempus  advenerit,  quo  fere* 

novaturus  mundus  extinguatur,  viribus  ifla  fuis,  fe  caedent;  et  fidcra  fideribus  incur« 
rent,  et,  omni  flagrante  materia,  uno  igne,  quicquid  nunc  ex  difpofito,  ]ucet»  ar* 
debit.  Ovrd's  paraphrafe  of  the  tradition  is  often  quoted.  EfTe  quoque  in  fatis,  fee. 
It  has  been  obferved.  that  neraclitus,  who  made  fire  the  primary  element  in  nature, 
alfo  taught  the  rcfolntion  of  all  things  into  it,  or  a  general  conflagration. 

§  Diogen.  Laert.  ibid  p  454. 
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periods,  will  refume  and  abforb  in  himfelf,  all  divifible  fubftance,  and^ 
exhibit  it  a  new  in  a  regeneration  of  nature. 

When  we  confider  this  reprefentation  of  the  D'eity,  as  a  being  diftin* 
guifhed  from  the  world  of  nature,  and  having  the  dominion  over  itj 
and  to  whom  Cleanthes  gives  the  title  of  the  good,  as  well  as  the  inteU 
Kgent,  we  may  be  almoft  induced  to  think  our  animadverfion  on  the 
Stoical  conception  of  the  Supreme  God  erroneous,  or  not  altogether 
juft ;  notwithftanding  it  mud  dill  be  accounted  defective  and  exception- 
able. Their  great  and  fundamental  error  was  in  their  pretending  to 
inveftigate,  phyfically,  the  efTences  of  all  beings,  and  that  of  the  divine 
smd  eternal  mind,  no  lefs  than  of  others.  By  the  ancient  philofophers, 
in  general,  effence  was  underftood  to  be  a  thing  hdiving,  continuity ^  or 
farts  without  parts.  Plato,  and  others,  who  conceived  the  Deity  to  be - 
incorporeal,  therefore  faid  he  was  above  effence;  but  thofe  who  confi- 
dered  efTences  to  be  the  only  proper  object  of  phyiical  fcience,  and  to 
belong  to  all  fubftance,.  carried,  in  their  apprehenfion  of  the  moft  celef- 
tial  and  exalted  being,  the  idea  of  extended  part»,  but  with  the  refine* 
ment  of  them  in  the  higheft  degree.  According  to  the  Stoics,  it  was 
not  the  common  element  of  fire  *,  but  an  aetherial  fpecies,  zfubtile 
ffiritj  that  pervaded  and  aftuated  the  mafs  of  matter  f.  The  Deity  was 
not  that  fiery  fpirit  j  but,  by  the  medium  of  it,  he  was  ejfentially  prefent 
every  where,  and  came,  as  it  were,  into  contaft  with  his  works.  Ad^ 
miniftrating  the  alimentary  fire,  and  conducting  its  artificial  procefs,  he  - 
is  exhibited  in  nature,  and,  from  his  efficiency  of  whatever  is  wife  and 
beneficent  in  the  world,  he  may  be  called  by  that  parental  name,  and 
alfo  by  that  of  fate  J.  The  natural  world  is  not  a  congeries  of  matter, 
or  corpufcles,  fortuitoufly  moved,  and  accidentally  compafted  together. 
\\\%  the  production  of  an  all  intelligent  caufe  ;  which  has  not,  barely,. 
a  conjunction  of  parts,  but  a  fitting  of  them,  upon  a  fcale  of  due  pro- 
portions to,  and  connections  with,  one  another.     The  combination  of. 

the 

•  Cicero  dc  Natur.  Dcor.  lib.  2. 

f  Elementum  rerum  omnium  ignem  dicunt ;  tJMS  principh,  deum,  et  matcriam. 
Ariftocles  apud  Eufebium.     Vid.  Leipfii  Phyfiol.  Stoic.  lib.  2.  dillert.  8% 

%  Materiac  univerfae,  ti^ricem  ac  moderatricem,   elTe  divinam   provideatiam.'- 
Gcero  ibid.  lib.  3. 
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the  parts,  and  their  lubferviency  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  is  not 
diiloiubk  ::>>  thance,  or  abruptly,  but  in  confequence  of  a  long  and 
flattvi  pro^ittifio  i  of  caules  and  elTcds,  that  has  its  ordination  aud  tenor 
fioiii  the  original  caufe  and  former  of  the  world  Upon  any  other  plaa 
than  that  which  obrains,  thj  vifible  or  intellectual  world  cannot  be  con- 
ftituted  m  the  nature  of  things  *.  Not  that  the  will,  or  determinations 
of  the  Divinity,  are  to  be  underdood  as  condrained  by  fate^  or  any  ne* 
celTary  courle  of  things  exterior  to  himfelf.  He  knows  no  neceffity  but 
that  of  wiiUng  and  adiag  f ,  according  to  the  reafon  and  moral  rt&im 
tude  of  his  naiure.  Beiug,  in  himfelf,  the  law  pf  reafon  and  truth  in 
the  univerie,  he  cannot  be  orh;:rwife  than  invariably  obfervant  of  it  ia 
what  he  deii^'ns  or  performs.  It  is  one,  as  he  is,  and  can  have  only  one 
exhibition ;  and,  although  apparently  diverfified  in  its  parts,  it  holds 
forth,  in  the  world  of  btings,  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  ir- 
rational, a  chain  of  caules  and  events,  ItricUy  conneded  together,  and 
coniHtuting  one  iydcm,  in  wiiich  every  thing  bears  a  necefiary,  and  re* 
lative  part ;  and  of  which  he  muft  be  confeffed  to  be,  alike,  the  original 
and  (he  end, 

That  there  (hould  be  a  various  interpretation  of  the  bcft  authorities 
we  have  for  the  Stoical  dodrine  about  the  nature,  or  e/Tence,  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  agency  in  the  world,  need  not  be  forprifing.  Plato  con* 
feflcd,  that  human  language  was  inadequate  to  the  fubjed ;  and  that  ic 
was  hardly  allowable  to  men  to  pronounce  what  the  one  eternal  being  is, 
when  we  have  no  proper  terms  to  exprefs  the  natures  or  eflences  of  in* 
ferior  things  J.  "  No  one,**  Jays  Seneca,  "  bos  known  God :  Many  think 
unworthily  of  him,  with  impunity.  Whether  is  it,'*  adds  he,  *'  that  our 
knowledge  of  him  is  obftruded,  becaule  to  him  belongs  a  radiance^  too 

fobtile 

•  Ncc  Dcus,  ob  hoc,  ni'nas  llbcr  aut  potcns  eft ;  ipfc,  cnim,  ncccflius   fua  eft. 
S^eneca,  in  cap.  i.  Q^imc.I  Nalur. 

Finslt  in  atTcinun)  caiifas  ;  quae  cun^a  cocrcct, 
Sc  q'l.  que  !•  ge  tcncn:  — Lucan. 
t  NecciTc  t:l  ci  c.iJcm  pliccre;  cui,  nifi  optima,  placcre  non  poCTunt.     Sen.  ibid. 
8;d  nihil,  iii  tota  nr  iv^is  ell  mirabilc  mole, 

Quam  rat:Ci  ^t  certis,  quod,  legibus  omnia  parcnt«-^Maail.  lib.  i. 
4  Epift.  31. 
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fttltite  and  bright  for  ibe  ktiman  eye  to  behotd,  or  that  fuch  exaked 
majefty  as  lie  is  poffefled  af,  aflfeditig  no  of^enfation,  h  retired  within  a 
veil  of  the  poreft  fanftky?**  Thefe,  amd  other  fuch  ackaowledgements, 
that  the  moft  eminent  of  the  ancteiU  phUofiophers  make,  fak>th  with  re- 
gard to  the  fliort  esctem  of  the  human  faculties,  when  exerctfed  in  re- 
(earches  fo  profound,  and  the  difEcuhy  of  finding  words  free  of  ambi- 
guity, might  have  difpoied  the  critics,  in  modem  times,  not  to  a  harft^ 
bot  to  the  moft  favourable  interpretation  of  their  principles  and  reafon- 
ing.  Yet»  ihb  }uft  and  candid  rule  has  not  always  been  obferved. 
'ftaffdly  one  of  them  has  efcaped  without  a  fcrutiny  into  his  conceptions 
and  exprelfions ;  efpetially  thofe  refpefting  the  idea  and  contemplation 
tif  the  drvifte  beings  who  can  be  but  imperfeftly  comprehended  by  finite 
minds.  Itht  ftigma  has,  indeed,  been  juftly  fixed  upon  the  materialifts 
of  every  fpecies,  fo  far  as,  from  the  plain  import  of  their  tenets,  and 
not  from  metaphyfical  or  logical  inferences,  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  fuch  in  their  theories;  and  thus,  alfo,  other  errors  and  de- 
fers of  the  bed  heathen  theology  may>  and  ought  to  be  reprehend- 
ed, or  pointed  out.  But  the  reprehenfion,  in  foitte  inftances,  has  been 
extended  where  it  might  have  been  fpared ;  and,  as  Plato  |  has  not 
been  ahogether  acquitted  of  mixing  feme  taint  of  materialifm  in  his 
Idea  of  deity,  and  even  his  reptefentation  of  his  eflence  alledged  to  be 
no  better  than  that  0^  Heraclitus,  alfo  adopted  by  the  Stoics^  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  charge  has  been  brought  with  lefs  fcruple  againfi: 
the  latter,  who,  from  their  phyfical  doftrine,  were  more  obnoxious  to 
it  \.  We  fee  the  accufation,  and  the  controverfy  about  it,  ftated,  at 
Tome  length,  by  Bruckerus>  who,  in^rlgid  judgment,  pronounces  them 
to  ftand  in  near  affinity  to  the  Spinofifts.  But,  as  Cudworth,  Morhoof, 
and  Moibeim,  di^ent  from  him,  his  opinion  may  be  the  lefs  regarded  j 
and  we  may  account  that  which  has  been  given  about  the  God  of  the 
Stoics  the  more  tenible  one ;  not  that  he  was  the  fiery  matter  pervading 
the  world,  or,  as  it  has  been  fcholaftically,  and  not  vcty  intelligibly,  ex- 
preffed,  a  form  informing  the  whole  tnafs  of  matter^  and  an  infeparabk  part 
ifit^  but  a  principle  of  a  diftinft  nature,  called  by  Seneca  the  incorporeal 

4  A  reafon 

\  Vide  Bmckeri,  Hid.  Critic.  Philofoph.  torn.  I.  Ub.  t.  cap.  6.  pag.  689* 
X  Ibid,  pars  t*  lib.  a.  cap  9.  pag.  937. 
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-reafm  ^tlnngs^:  that  ruled  and  fuperintended  all  the  material  motbnt, 

fo  as  to  make  them,  correfpond  harmonioully  to  his  original  jdan.    To 

.  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  not  that  author's  ezpreffion  only,  bat 

other  more  particular  and  defcxiptivje  ones,  in  the.Ckantheaniiymn,  bear 

the  ftrongeft  teftimony* 

The  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  the  Stoics  ufed,  to  piow 
die  world's  divine  original,  and  its  providential  government,  are  rc« 
markable;  and  fucb  as,  being  the  bed  found  among  the  ancient 
philofophers,  have  been  copied  by  the  ableft  of.  the  modem,  who  iafift 
upon  the  moral  proofs  *•  How  is  it  polfible,.  faid  they^,  to  imagine 
that  the  admirable  fyftem  of  the  world  could  be  arrangfBd.by-any  power 
or  agency  deftitute  of  reafon  and  intelligence  ?.  That  which  is  manifeft 
in  the  conftitution  of  all  things,  i&of  the  moll  perfed  kind.  Nothing 
appears  wanting  in  the  ftrudure  of  the.  natural  worid  to  complete  its 
wife  deCgn  J  and  the  order^of  the  moral  one  is  analogous  to  it«  Both 
are  formed  upon  one  plan,  and  conftitute  together  one  fyftem;  an  un* 
deniable  argument  that  they  are  held  together,  and  contained,  by  one 
divine  and  undivjdedjpiriu  We  behold,  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  a  va*^ 
riety  of  what  may  be  called  perfedions  in  their  kind,  attained  to  in  its 
parts,  fuch  as  the  growdi  of  plants  and  animals.  Can  this  fcale  of  va- 
ried beings  have  an  origin,  or  be  carried  on,  without  there.  exifis»  at  tire 
head. of  them  all,  an  excelling  nature,  or  being,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived. better?  When  reafon  is  held  to  be  the  chief  glory  of 
man,  it  Ihould  be  confidered^  whence  the  faculty  of  it  is.  derived  to  him. 
That  which,  is  void  of  mind  and  reafon  can  never  be  fuppofed.  to  gene- 
rate rationality*  It.  is  becaufe  he  is-  a  member  of  the  world,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  that  part  which. was  made  for  thofe  animated  eflences  that  have 
r^eafon,  and  are  abpve  him,  that  be  participates  of  iu  Man,  although 
endowed  with  reafon,  cannot  produce  thefe  celeftial.  things  which  he 
daily  beholds  f.  They  have  in  th^m  evidences  of  power,  counfel,  and 
wifdom,  vaftly  fuperior  to  what  he  finds  in  himfelfi  They  are  things 
greater,  and  ftrongeri  and  wifer,  than  he},  and,  therefore,  never  could 

be 

«  Cicero,  et  Seneca,  paHbii.  f^  Cicero  de  Nit.  Ilcof.  lib.  s.  pa{[.  si& 

Stolen.  Laext.  ibid.  pag.  459. 
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be  defigned,  or  made,  bj  him.  That  which  produced  them,  tranfcends 
iikn,  infinitdj,  in  art  and  might.  What,  then,  can  that  be,  but  Codf 
.•  5ro  *Ka  /*oneruity  of  its  vifible  parts,  the  world  joins  that  of  an  aflb- 
Nation  betwiKt  aii  im^iUgent  natures,  and  holds  forth  a  comnunity  of 
Qods  and  mea^  ia  which  the  irraUonal  animals  are  not  included. 
Ikere  is  on< /vml  of  rational  fouls,  although  tbe  dcrlvsitives  from  it 
HMj  differ  in  their  degrees  of  under  (landing.  It  is  ihztfoul  of  the  worlds 
which  reprefents,  and  may  be  called  Deity^  that  gives  birth  to  them  all. 
|o  die  ftars,  and  celeftial  regions,  they  are  of  purer  eflence,  and  more 
eriigfatened,  than  thofe  difperfed  in  the  lower  fpberes,  and  which  par- 
take more  df  the  contagion  of  body.  Human  fouls  are  fparks  (Iruck 
0ff  from  them,  and  therefore  congenial  to  their  divine  original,  lliey 
are  not  conjoined  to  the  bodily /o^/ia,  but  attend  its  birth.  As  men 
grow  up,  the  rational  principle  difcovers  hfelf,^nd  extends  its  thoughts, 
not  to  human  things  only,  but  to  thofe  that  are  divine.  The  celeftial 
powers  attraft  their  attention,  and  beget  impreflions  of  their  own  defcent 
from,  and  relation  to  them.  The  human  mind,  which  is,  itfelf,  {agacious 
nd  provident,  fees,  in  the  appointment  of  thefe  powers,  the  higheft  wif- 
^m  and  providence*  Man,  in  this  contemplation,  is  difpofed  to  adore 
Ibat  heavenly  benignity,  by  which  all  beings,  and  he  in  a  fpecial  manner, 
are  preferved.  'He  feels,  in  hfanfelf,  a  defn-e  of  immortality,  while  he 
it  here  ordained  to  a  mortal  life.  Is  his  foul's  exiftence  to  be  prolong* 
ed' beyond  this  Ihort  period  of  its  abode,  or  to  peri(h  with  it?  Various 
difficulties  attend  the  queftion.  Whether  it  be,  indeed,  a  fubftance  ex« 
empted  from  corruption  ^,  and,  differing  from  the  incorruptible  foul  of 
t)ie  world,  is  fubje&ed  to  the  law  of  other  animals  here  below,  and  at« 
tains  hot  that)  high  perfedion?  And,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  furvi- 
ving  the  body,  what  is  to  be  its  ftate,'  and  how  long  it  will  endure? 
Will  it  have  a  remembrance  of  its  actions  in  the  body ;  or,  forgetting 
die- pad  (bene,  be  elevated  to  another,  where,  in  its  fublime  retreat,  it 
Witt  begin  more  properly  to  know  itfelf y  and  its  deftination  for  immor« 
tadity  ?  Thefe,  and  other  dubious  queries,  refpediog  the  purificatiqns 
oeceAary  to  be  undergone,  before  it  can  be  affociatcd  v^ith  its  kindred 

4  A  2  fpirits, 

•  Seaecae,  Epift.  88.  .      . 
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^j^rits,  in  the  purer  r^Iom  of  at^ber,  1ia\'e  madi  ttie  mfeft  Jiefitate iipni 
on*ihe  poiiu  of  the  humam  CoxiVt  immoitality.  The  moft-iiiftmgiiiihed 
dirdples  of  TLcno  difagreed  in  their  liofbftne  ^idi  Tegasd  ns  it«  otoan- 
ihes  maintained,  that  the  fouk  of  all  men  r^^^mtntd  antil  the  geoeni 
cbnflagration.  <:bryfippu8  pcftrt^ied  this  prhHcge  ta  the  wifej  •mndt 
Marcus  Antonmus  S  confidering  the  argument,  •  cookl  disoide  it  •!# 
ot!i€rwiie,  than  by%ing,  ihtt,  if  the  prriaagatkoi  «6f  the  fMil'«  ac-* 
iftence,  after  death,  was  a^jult  fl^bintmeot,  and  .socordifigtonatiin^ 
the  difciple  of  wifdom  might  reft  affared  that  ihe-Gods  had  ondainoA  k, 
at  Uaft  f^  thofe,  who^  by  their  viriuow  actions  aixd  xharaftet^  !hm 
grown  into  a  confornvity  with  them,  fiut,  evenrfudi  oiaght  notlojdisk 
fire  any  other  appointment  for  them,  than  -siThst  die'fioda,  in  ataooiflt 
tency  with  the  nature  of  things,  harv«  fixed  ixpixnas  the  bfift.  ^it  be^ 
comes  «very  wife  man,''  lays  Epidetus  f,  ^  to  Submit  dm  snind  iothe 
law  of  the  governour  of  the  -wh^;  as  ;gQod  -dtxaens  do  rtheiis.  to  the 
law  of  their  particular  coramimity/'  ^' Jt:is'.eiuaigh^'^adds:thefluio. 
fbphic  Emperor,  ^^  if  the  God«  ha^ve  l^aftined  us  for  no  vosxtc^  to  iiaare 
Hv^d  in  their  auguft  city,  the  vfojAd  i  more  venerable  lo  mta  than  that 
of  Athens  ta  her  citizens,  who  yet  revere  Codrus  and  13iefeui»  and 
others  that  embelliOied  her,  while  we  have  .more  reafon  to 'esslaiaiy  ia 
adoration^  we  have  bebeU  ibe  cHyttfibe  ever  living  Kingi*^ 

Man  was  held,  from  his  oonftitotion,  to  be  ^mcrmfm^  ot  image  tof 
the  worid  |.  The  dignity  of  nature,  which  approaches  to  that  t£  'God^ 
being  fignaUy  reprefented  in  his  ^perfon,  he  waa  ftq)po&d  to  be  theimaae 
fenfible  of  the  venerable  fonn  of  the  world.  Ihey  drftli^uiBied  be- 
tween the  wbaliy^^d  xYitMniverfe.;^  uadarftanding  bytthe  firfi,  the  tvorld^ 
which  was&iite,  and  z, plenum j  and  .'by  the  other,  ijpaee,  ot  yacuxtyiof 
bo4y,  which  was  infiniie,  and  contained  ihe  world  ||.  They  jcalled/iiaf 
ihat  which  was  occupied,  or  half  '£lled,  twithhody.  lliey  Jield  matter 
to  be  infinitely  divifiUe^  bat  that  itfidf,  j»ifigccontmuou6,caBd  not^KOft- 

*•  Marc.  Anton,  de  Rehus^ots,  lib.  ii.  S^.  ;«  f  -Lib.  i«  cap^  Mi 

^ 'Qptd  mironi,  ndfcere  mundum, 

Si^poffunt  homines,  qaibus  e&i  et  mandat  m  ipfis, 
ExemplamqQe  Dei,  quifque  eft  in  imagine  panra.— Manil.  lik  4* 

I  Diog%  Laert.  pag.  4^1 .    Stobaei  PbyC  cap.  17^ 


filling  of  infiiiite  bodies,  could  not  have  infinity.  In  their  idea  of  tirne^ 
except  that  it  was  an  incorporeal,  they  did  not  altogether  agree.  Zeno 
defined  it  the  interval  of  motion,  and  the  meafure  of  the  celerity  and 
tardinefs  of  the  exiftence  of  things.  Pofidonius  reckoned  it,  in  general^ 
infinite,  but  divifible  into  pad  and  future,  as  the  prefent  time  was  a 
fHni  between  the  two  extremes.  The  Stoics  were  ^nore  copious  and 
diftind,  in  their  explications  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than  any  of 
the  ancient  feds.  The  fketches  of  their  phyfical  theory  given  by  Dio« 
genes  Laertius,  and  much  more  the  extrads  of  it  we  find  in  ( icerot 
wti  wlwc^  he  twais  fojuftly^  uxd-d^aAjtiy,  mko  .an  »ii(u«MPtiiBgr^ 
eadftwce  ofdv^f^  ftaddivijoi^  ^idftjioOp  j»  the  .vocld,  v^  ckvpQ)aJGi4>f 
the  iinprawipeots  made  by  them  in  ^Uue  iusnoe  ipf  |tbyfic«.  jSmcvoi'a 
Ik/in-^^Sjff/limAikw  nx>t;e|;eaasl  ^uiowle^ge.of  Sht  ful)^  sbfn 
Wf  .oihcr  boot  ttanftnirxed  firom  antiQuitiy.  JBitt  ^»  csmfijjgof  to.€(V^ 
chide  our  wiiote  fiui^^f  ibe.i!hiia&^  4Ritb  t)Wv9CiQ0Hitf  ^f 

the  Ethics  of  Zeno's  fchooU 


^JP^T. 
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Vbtun^i  firH  ncmmendtMom  to  Matu-^How  hefi  fupported.'^^rtue  (be 
'  proper  infirument  if  action  in  human  ttfe^  and  the  efficwm  tf  its  end.^^^ 
'  £tigi6ie  for  its  own  fdke.—EqudUj  produSive  of  what  is  agneable  and 
'  profitabU.'—Tbe  read  good  rf  'Man  placed  in  bis  own  pvu)er.--^The  cure 
tf  the  pajfions  not  an  apathy<^^Tbe  Stoical  wife  nusrfs  perfeOion.^^^bjee^ 
itiom  to  their  fcheme  tf  Morab^^^^S^ifications  of  thefe  ofye&ions.^Tha 
^generaLconclufim. 


ZENOy  and  the  difciples  of  his  fchooli  made  a  prolk  divifion  of 
the  heads,  or  common  places  of  moral  philofophy }  which  wen; 
.reckoned  thofe  of  appetite,  things  good  and  evil,  virtue,  ends,  afts,  and 
offices,*.  Their  firft  pofition  in  ethics  was,  that  nature  had  implanted 
in  eveiy  animal  a  defire  to  preferve  itfelf,  and  to  be  in  fuch  concord 
with  its  ftate  of  being,  that  whatever  things  tended  to  cheriih  it,  were 
affefled  and  loved  ;  while  thofe  contrary,  to  it  were  avoided  or  rejeded* 
This  is  fo  much  in  the  primary  dire£lion  of  nature  to  all  living  crea- 
tures, that  their  young  are  obferved  to  feek  what  is  falutary  to  them, 
and  refufe  what  is  hurtful,  even  before  they  have  experience  of  the  plea- 
fure  or  pain  attending  the  gratification  of  their  appetites.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  an  error,  and  what  is  turned  by  fome  philofophers  to  abufein 
moral. fpeculation,  to  aifert,  that  this  innate  propenfity  to  felf-preferva« 
tion  is  refolvable  into  the  appetite  of  pleafure.    For,  with  what  proprie* 

-^  Dtog.  Laert.  pag*  ^tj. 
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ty  in  reafon  can  that  be  fo  called,  which  is  no  more  than  the  energy  of 
a  creature,  fenfible  of  its  exiftence,  and,  having  the  natural  love  of  it- 
felf,  18  defirous  of  continuing  its  life  and  veell-being  ?  The  pleafure  ari* 
fing  from  the  indulgence  of  this  primary  defire  can  only  be  reckoned 
an  acceflbry  one ;  which  is  recognifed  upon  fubfequent  refle£don  and 
experience.  With  refped  to  this,  and  other  original  appetites,  nature 
appears  to  make  little  or  no  diftinfUon  between  animals  and  the  vege- 
table fpecies«  In  the  one,  and  in  the  other,,  they  are  found  alike  ac« 
commodated  to  their  ends,  without  the  intervention  of  thought  or  will ; 
and,  as  trees,  feem  to  fmile,  and  to  be  made  gay,  by  their  buds  and 
flowers,  fo  animals  derive  a  phyfical  vivacity,  and  exhilaratiop,  from  the 
opening  of  their  propenfities*^  For.  fome  time,:  the  appetite  in  human 
creatures  has  no  other  aim  but  that  of  felf-prefervation.  What  may  be 
conducive  to  this  end  is  unknown,  to  them-;  until  reafon^  that  eminent 
faculty  beftowed  on  man,  awakes  to  make  the  dilcovery,  and  to  ad  as- 
the  ruler  and  guide  of  the  ircational  defires* 

It  is  not  without  juft  foundation,  that  nature's  firil  recommendation- 
to  man,  is  the  confervation  of  his  ftate  of  being ;  (ince  he  is  endowed, 
with  a  capacity  of  knowing  what  it  is^  and  confidering  how  it  may  be- 
promoted,  not,  fimply,  upon  thcdedrcof  good,  general- and  undefined, 
but  of  that  fpedes  which  is  moft  eftimable,  and  has,  in  the  eye  of  rea* 
fon,  the  charafter  of  worth  and  excellence.    Every  difcovery  of  truth^. 
every  obfervation  of  the  conformity  or  relation- of  one  thing  to  another, 
or  of  their  contrariety,  is  agreeable  to  the  human  mind ;  and  one  of  its* 
firil,  and  chief  fatisfsiftions,  arifes  from  fuch  inveftigations*  and  difcove* 
ties.    To  find  out  what  is  confonant  to  nature,  and  what  repugnant, 
and  to  live  according  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  in  the  feleftion  of 
the  natural  congruities,  is  the  office  which  reafon  and  philofophy  pre« 
fcribe,  and  alfo  the  ultimate  end  of  human  adions.    By^natuxal  appe- 
tite, they  muft  be  owned  to  have  f6r  their objeft"good  or  felicity;  and 
reafon  didates,  that  it  Ihould  be  the  higbeft  to  which  men  can  afpire^ 
or  the  moil  worthy  and  exalted.     Of  this  nature  every  a£Uon  is  to  be- 
reckoned,  which  is  coafonant  to  what  is  fair,  honed,  and  pertaining,  to 
virtue ;  while  any  one,  which  fells  fliort  of  this  rule  of  excellence,  is  to 
Be  difregarded.    Hence  the  inftindive  appetites,  whofe  objects  are  infe* 
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riof  to  it,  are  not  to  be  deemed  defirable  In  tfaemfeiTes  •.  ttj  reiidbr 
life  cdnfiftent,  and  of  a  piece,  it  is  neceiTary  that  its  adkm  nd  its  tnd 
ihoatd  be  of  one  kind.  As  the  members  of  the  hHman  body  are  fitted 
td  one  mannier  of  livings,  fo  the  imptdfe  of  the  mtnd  is  not  to  erery 
form  of  life,  btit  to  a  fpecial  one ;  and  to  diin,  reafoa  and  its  powm 
are  more  panicttlarly  adapted^  Enlightened  bf  phibfbphy,  the  mhid 
makdi  the  difcovery,  ^t  the  end  of  aSion  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  efica- 
tf  of  the  adion  itfetf,  and  not  in  any  thing  extraneons  to  it ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  end  of  fonte  arts  ii  inchided  in  their  pradke.  Whte» 
then,  is  that  inftrument  of  ad:ion  in  htiman  Ufe^  the  en^feyment  of 
ivhich  Is  equivalent  to  the  endf  It  is  tirtne  f.  And,  what  is  the  prin. 
ciple  of  virruons  tfftlont  It  is,  to  hold  no  other  moral  dtftiftOiott  oi 
things  but  dne ;  tfi^hich  is  that  of  things  honeft  and  fair,  and  thofe  which 
^e  bafe  and  ignomitifious  |.  Hence  the  founder  of  the  Stoical  feft 
Aamed  this  fyllogiftical  argnmettt,  as  the  leadmg  one  of  his  fyftem  of 
ethics, — whatever  is  good  is  laudable;  wbateoer  is  lattdaUe  is  bfneji;  tbett^ 
fore^  whatever  is  good  is  boH^fl* 

Unlefs  thi&  proportion,  either  formally,  or  in  effeft,  be  admitted  as 
true,  no  fcheme  of  morals  can  be  in(Htuted  J,  nor  the  adion  of  virtiie 
fuppofted  tn  the  human  character.    If  there  be  not  allofred  a  decency^ 

and 

^  Ckerc  de  Titiib«  Kb.  3.  ^  lUd.  pag.  75. 

X  It  is  here  we  are  to  confidd-  the  Stoics  as  departing  from  sfll  atteation  to  na« 
toral  inftinds  and  pnipcnfities,  and  proceeding  to  eftablifli  tbeir  moral  fcheme^ 
chieflft  npon  the  dlaleAical  ground.  **  The  deGre  of  Imowledge,^  (aid  they,  <*  at 
£rft  excited  from  natural  curiofityy  becomes  to  much  the  delight  of  the  mind,  that 
it  is  eholen  for  its  bwtt  f^e.  wilhoot  regard  to  the  m(Kiias  of  Mttire,  or  their  db» 
jeAs.  So  tre  often  efteem  thofe  perfons  more  to  frhom  we  are  recomdiended,  tkta 
them  who  gare  the  recommendation.  Duties  and  offices  appear,  froto  the  light  of 
reafon  and  contemplation,  more  engaging,  than  from  any  natttral  propenlity  to  their 
performance.  The  fenfe  of  the  harmony  of  virtuous  adion,  is  felt  by  us  to  have  aa 
attr  adion  of  a  fuperior  kind,  to  which  all  men  ought  to  yield.^  *<  But,"  ikysCicei^ 
««  how  is  this  confident  with  theh-  fondam^tal  maiim,  of  litingin  cdacofd  with, 
*  and  agreeably  to,  the  dilates  of  nature.  Their  ftride  over  this  principle,''  he  ob* 
fervcs,  «  was  Hmilar  to  that  made  by  the  Fpicoreans,  who  firft  held  pleaforeto  be 
the  only  good,  and  then  pretended  to  hug  paiQ,  when  Tirtiie  required  of  them  ad- 
herence to  Its  prinoiplcs." 

I  Cicero  dc  Fmib.  lib.  4.  pag.  90. 
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and  dignicy»  in  boneft  and  virtuous  condu&,  which  makes  it  amiable^ 
and  worthy  of  admiration,  and  therefore  laudable ;  and,  if  fuch  deport* 
ment  be  not  accounted  a  real  good  i^  icfelf,  and  eligible,  even  without 
regard  to  its  utility,  the  only  proper  and  cextaiA  foundation  of  morat 
offices  muft  be  weakened,  Qr  entirely  fubverted.  But  the  truth  of  the 
premifles,  in  the  proportion  from  which  the  condufion  is  inferred,  can 
hardly  be  difputed }  or,  if  it  be,  the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  man- 
kind is  fufficient  to  e(labli(h  it.  No  rational  perfon  ever  applied  the 
epithet  ot  laudable,  or  commendable,  to  any  thing  which  includes  not 
in  it  the  notion  of  good,  or  of  what  is  agreeable  and  beneficial.  Tlie^ 
courfe  of  life  that  is  happy  is  approved  and  praifed  i  but  no  one  makes 
the  encomium  of  that  which  is  miferable.  The  native  excellence  of 
virtue,  which  has  appropriated  to  its  fpecies  of  adion  the  name  of  fair^ 
decorous,  ornamental,  and  honefl,  in  like  manner  challenges,  and  pro- 
cures, univerfal  commendation.  Who  is  fo  perverfe,  and  unnatural  iw 
his  affeftions,  or  fo  uirhinged  in  his  reafon,  as  to  look  with  approbation-, 
upon  charadlers  deftitute  of  this  admired  trait,  and  reprefent  them  at^ 
having  an  equal  claim  to  applaufe  I  The  fordid  and  covetous,  the  flagi* 
tious  and  profligate,  themfelves,  expe£k  it  not  ^  but,  under  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  demerit,  and  the  fecret  dread  of  reproach,  they  would  have 
wiflied  to  have  gratified  their  avarice,  their  ambition,  or  their  luft  of 
pleafure,  by  other  means  than  thofe  which  have  difgraced  them  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  even  although  they  had  been  free  from  the  appre* 
henfion  of  condign  punifliment. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  nature,  we  not  only 
prefer,  in  our  efteem,  honefl  fludies  and  purfuits  to  fuch  as  are  bafe,. 
but  that  Qur  aflfedion  to  the  one,  and  our  hatred  of  the  other,  proceed,, 
wuhout  taking  into  view  their  different  confequencesw  Thus,  it  may  be 
aiked,  what  intered  have  men  in  the  aflipns  of  others  done  in  a  remote 
age,  or  at  a  great  diftance  of  place  from  them,  any  more  than  they  have, 
in  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  (lars,  which  are  placed  beyond  their 
reach,  and  above  their  controul  ?  Yet,  as  they  make  the  latter  their 
ftudy,  fo  they  are  felicitous  to  hear  a  narrative  of  the  former,  and  to 
ezprefs  their  approbation,  or  their  blame,  of  what  has  been  tranfaded ;:. 
agreeable  to  that  internal  perception  which  all  men  have  of  a  baauty 

4E  audi 
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and  comellnefs  in  virtuous  deeds,  and  of  a  deformity  and  turpitude  in 
ftheir  oppofites.  Even  the  deigned  reprefentatiobs  of  human  charaQers, 
"under  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  views,  excite  attention  and  eoncem^ 
But,  remarkable  are  the  impreffidiis  made  <m  the  minds  of  the  noble 
youth,  a  proper  part  of  whofc  education  4t  is  lo  read,  or  hear  recited, 
the'^lives  and  aftions  of  thofe  illaftrious  men,  who  preferred  a -virtuous 
tiihafiour  to  utility  or  gain.  They  difcover  how  differentty  they  arc 
moved  ^th*  the  hiftory  of  the  Scifiosj  and  that  of  the  Tarquim  ;  and 
bow  readily  nature,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  prompts  to  the  difcrimination  of 
charaders,  and  to  an  efteem  or  deteftation  of  them,  accordmg  as  thqr 
partake  of  virtue  or  vice. 

.  There  is,  then,  in  virtue,  a  convenience  to  the  end,  which  is  happi« 
nefs ;  there  is  an  eligibility  of  the  principle,  for  its  own  &ke,  and  re* 
fleftion  recommends  it  under  the  idea  of  good.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
MtSttd  as  perfedive  of  felicity ;  and  the  province  of  its  difcipie  is,  to 
choofe  the  honeft  adion,  and  to  rejeft  the  bafe.  But,  pofleffed  as  he 
may  be  of  difcemment  and  prudence  in  this  fim6Hon,  he  cannot  per- 
form his  becoming,  but  arduous  tafk,  without  magnanimity.  If  pain  be 
accounted  an  evil,  if  death  be  reckoned  the  laft  and  greateft  difafter,  he 
will,  as  is  natural  to  all  creatures  who  hate  this  conception  of  them, 
avoid  encountering  the  one,  and  fly,  as  far  as  poffible,  from  the  other. 
In  either  cafe,  the  fenfe  of  manly  behaviour  will  forfake  him;  and  the 
dictate  of  duty,  however  urged,  from  the  confideration  of  what  he  owes 
to  parents,  country,  or  friends,  will  not  be  regarded.  He  will  not  dare 
to  try  if  pain  may  be  rendered  tolerable,  by  enduring  it ;  or  allow  him* 
felf  to  think  what  power  imagination  and  opinion  have  to  elevate  or  de* 
prefs  the  human  mind  ^ ;  and  that  the  fufferers  in  a  noble  caufe,  fuch 
as  the  warrior,  who  bleeds  in  defence  of  his  country,  or  the  patriot, 
who  dies  in  vindication  of  its  laws,  feels  not  half  the  pains  of  his  ho- 
nourable wounds,  or  grieves  for  his  fate,  but  exults  in  it,  as  a  confum* 
mation  of  bis  title  to  glory  and  fame. 

He  Who  darts  his  javeline,  or  (hoots  his  arrow  at  a  mark,  not  only 
does  every  thing  to  take  his  aim  aright,  but  his  laft  and  greateft  exer- 
tion 

*  Cicoro  dc  Finii>*  lib.  3.  pag.  j%s 
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lion  muft  he^  to  reach  and  to  hit  It.  In  the  acquifition  of  virtue,  which 
is  the  convenient  affedion,  and  the  chofen  one  in  life,  every  power  of 
the  foul  muft  be  called  forth^  and  the  utmoft  effort  made,  without  fear 
of  any  obftacle  in  the  way,  or  under  any  defpondency  of  fuccefs.  Con- 
fcious  of  his  high  and  glorious  aim,  the  man  of  virtue  beholds  all  other 
objeds  thrown  down  into  a  level  below  it ;  or,  if  they  interfere,  he  con- 
fiders  them  as  not  infuperable,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  refoiution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  abilities.  In  thefe  he  has  a  confidence ;  and  prefumes^ 
the  more,  that  they  will  avail  to  overcome  all  oppofition,  as  many  of 
the  objects  that  ftand  in  competition  wiih  virtue,  are  more  apt  to  excite 
his  contempt,  than  to  engage  bis  regard;  and,  in  all  events,  he  is  per- 
fuaded,  that  no  real  evil  can  befal  him.  To  prudence  and  magnanimi« 
ty,  he  joins  temperance  and  judice ;  and  finds  the  fummary  of  all  the 
moral  offices,  or  the  main  item  that  fupports  the  reft,  to  be  conftituted 
of  thefe  four  ^  which,  refolved  into  their  feveral  operations,  imply  right 
judgment  or  knowledge  of  offices  to  be  done  j  undergoing  duty,  and 
fuftaining  what  attends  it }  moderation  and  compofure  of  appetite ;  and. 
diftribution,  not  only  of  what  is  due,  but  of  what  is  fit  to  be  difpenfed 
to  all.  They  are  (^Mur^^m^rm)  perfed  realbns.  in  contemplatfon,  and  com- 
plete reditudes  in  pradice.  Of  meafures  or  degrees,  they  do  not  pro- 
perly admit  ^  but  muft  be  found,  each  of  them,,  in  its  full  proportioa 
and  vigour,  or  not  at  all.  To  fay,  that  there  be  more  jjiftice,  and  lefs 
juftice,  more  conftancy,  and  lefs  conftancy^  is  equally  abfurd  as  to  af- 
firm, that  truth,  may  be  more  or  lefs  true  •.  They  are  conneded  to- 
gether, and  may  indeed,  be  deemed  qualities  common  to  the  fame  agent, 
although  they  be  different  energies.  He  who  does  one  thing  wifely, 
does  another  with  firm  refoiution,  another  with  compofure,  another  with 
juftice ;  fo  that  each  of  thefe  virtues,  being  fimilarly  pradtifed  by  the 
{but,  leads  on  to  the  exercife  of  the  others.  As,  in  general,  there  is  a 
near  refemblance  between  the  affections  of  the  body  and  tbofe  of  the 
mind  f ,  fo  it  is  more  efpecially  manifefted  in  this,  that  the  right  ftate  of 
both  depends,  on  the  harmony  of  their  conftituent  parts  ^  or,  when  the 

4  B  *  quaKtiea^ 

•  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  7.  pag.  444.  f  Giccro  Tofculan.  Qnaeft.  lib.  4.. 
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^qualities  proper  to  ea'ih  of  them  agree  among  themfcTves.  In  this  man*. 
n?r,  the  virtues  eVidentjfy  pteive' the  hedth  of  the  foul.  A  cofldaive 
power,  or  what  may  be  called  1  wdy  of  them,*  is  formed^  by  means  of 
their  concord  and  union ;  and  hence,  a  beatitude  fikj^r^me,  ftable,' and 
enduring,  is  the  refult. 

Sedudions  from  virtue  moft  commonly  arife  from  the  purfuit  of  ob- 
jeSs  foreign  to  it,  from  falfe  conceptions  of  good,  and  from  the  irra- 
tional opinions  in  credit  with  thofe  with  whom  we  are  convef Pant.  Yet 
nature  need  not  be  arraigned  of  mifleading  us ;  fince  there  is  no  perver* 
fion  in  the  inclinations  (he  gives.  She,  alfo,  has  marked  virtue  and  vice 
with  fuch  a  difcriminating  line,  that  it  may  be  apparent  to  all,  not  only 
in  the  extremes  of  both,  but  in  thofe  inftances  of  affeftioll  and  afltion, 
in  which,  according  to  the  erroneous  opinion  of  fome  philofophers,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  difappeair,  or  become  imperceptible.  Bur,  as  in  the  virtues, 
which  are  perfe^  offices^  there  is  no  mean  performance,  in  Kke  manner, 
in  the  vices,  called  («/*«^»«^t«),  there  is  an  equality  which  excludes  de- 
grees. Equal  they  are,  as  they  proceed  from  the  fame  fource  of  falfe 
judgment,  or  wrong  affeftion,  common  to  them  all.  In  each  of  them, 
there  is  a  tranfition  froni  the  line  of  perfcft  reftitude  j  which,  whether 
it  be  lefs  or  more,  fufficiently  difcovers  the  frenzy  or  the  vice. 

Good^  they  defined  to  be  that  which  had  utility,  or  what  differed  not 
from  it.  *'  The  part,''  faid  they,  "  is  neither  the  fame,  nor  different 
from  the  whole.  The  ufeful  objeft  is  to  be  regarded  as  good^  and  the 
uFeful  aftion  partakes  of  virtue ;  yet  thefe  are  not  all  the  qualities  ^ 
objects  or  actions.  The  pleafing  and  the  agreeable  are  alfo  diftinguifli. 
able  in  both  *,  and  are  often  found  united  together.  To  conftitute  the 
whole  of  good,  then,  we  mud  admit  that  combination  which  nature  has 
made,  not  of  things  really  different,  but  what,  although  congenial,  are 
marked  with  diftind  ideas  in  our  conception.  In  this  manner,  the  fo« 
Mum  and  ^ulchrum^  the  profitable  and  the  honourable,  are  one  and  the 

fame, 

*  Honeftate  igitur,  dirigenda  utilttas  e(l«  ct  quidem  fici  ut  baec  dao  verba  inter 
fe  difcreparci  fed  tamen  unum  fonare  vidcaniur — Etenim,  quod  fummum  bonum  a 
Stoicis  dicitur,  naturae  convenicnter  vivere,  id  habet,  banc,  ut  opinor,  lentenciam, 
cum  virtute  congrucrc  fcmpcr.'— Cicero  dc  Officiis,  lib.  j.  Seztus  Empiric  libi  io» 
pag.  44^. 
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fame,  and  equal  ingredients  of  the  higheft  and  chief  good.''  Their  di- 
Tifion  of  it  into  its  matter  ot  fubjefl,  and  the  operator^  or  what  was 
comprehended,  nutteriallyj  in  the  virtuous  a£don,  zn6  formally  in  the 
agent,  is  one  ihftance,  of  many,  in  their  phiiofophy,  how  much  the  ver- 
bal dKlinftions  of  the  di^lefbic  were  affeded  among  them*  It  is  unne* 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  follow  them  in  tracing  out  the  acceflbries  of  good, 
fuch  as  complacence,  joy,  and  the  like.  The  general  inference  from 
thefe  diftin&ions  was,  that  all  good,  not  attainable  by  the  will,  and  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  mind,  could  not  properly  come  under  this  denomi* 
nation ;  and  that  the  defire  of  fuch  good,  and  much  more  a  dependence 
upon  it,  was  not  only  erroneous,  but  unphilofophical,  and  degrading 
to  the  man  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  **  He  is,'*  faid  they,  *^  by  his  confti- 
tution,  made  to  owe  all  real  good  and  enjoyment  to  himfelf.  It  origi- 
nates within  his  mind,  and  terminates  in  its  charadter ;  to  the  perfedion 
of  which  no  external  advantages  are  requifite.  By  placing  thefe  at  a 
diftance  from  him,  and  rendering  them  precarious  and  tranfient,  nature 
has  plainly  (hown,  that  they  are  not  his  proper  felicity,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  deluded  by  thenu  Do  thefe  things,  indeed,  deferve  the 
iiame  of  true  good,  which  are  convertible  into  its  oppofite  ?  We  fay^ 
juftly,  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  warm,  and  of  cold  to  chill  j  becaufe 
thefe  different  effeds  are,  invariably,  experienced  from  them.  But  no 
fuch  affirmation  holds,  with  refped  to  the  efficiency  of  external  things 
in  producing  hapjunefs.  Not  only  riches,  glory,  and  nobility,  but  health 
of  body,  beauty,  and  ftrength,  are  not  always  found  conducive  to  this 
-end.  In  many  cafes  they  have  a  contrary  tendency ;  and,  therefore, 
they  can  never  be  reckoned  amongft  things  intrinfically,  or,  by  natural 
confequence,  good*  They  may,  at  mofl:,  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  a 
variable  and  indifferent  nature ;  which  often  prefent  the  form  and  fhew^ 
1>ut  want  the  effentials  of  felicity  *•" 

The  Academicians  and  Peripatetics  advance  a  dodrine  not  very  con- 
Tiftent,  when  they  admit  virtue  to  be  the  principal  ingredient  in  felicity, 

and 

*  It  is  to  be  obfervedy  that  Pofidoniusy  Panaetias,  and  others  of  the  Stoical  fchool, 
coafidered  manj  externals  as  a  fpecies  of  g^ocl^  or  fecondary  </#;gi5/r/.— Diog.  Laert* 
ibid.  pag.  428. 
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and  the  only  objefi  worthy  of  eftimationy  and  bold,  at  the  lame  time, 
the  goods  of  nature  and  fortune  to  be  expetible  in  themfelves  ;  fo  that 
the  virtuous  man,  although  he  might  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  happy 
without  them,  was  rendered  more  blefled  by  their  attainment.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  they  are  neceflary  to  complete  his  happinefr}  and 
that  it  mud  increafe  or  decreafe,  according  as  thefe  things,  exterior  to 
the  mind,  happen  to  abound  with,  or  to  be  wanting  to  hinu  Tlieir  af- 
fisrtion  carries  in  it  this  abfurdity,  that,  befide  virtue,  allowed  by  thena 
to  be  the  fo!e  eftimable  good,  there^are  other  defirable  things ;  and  yet, 
when  thefe  are  taken  together  with  virtue,  both  of  ihem  are  of  no  more 
eftimation  than  that  divine  principle  alone.  It  is  furely  more  confonant 
to  reafon,  to  pronounce  external  goods,  in  general,  to  be  things  indif- 
ferent, fince  they  are  not,  in  themfelves,  efficients  of  felicity,  but,  ac<^ 
cording  to  their  ufe,  may  be  convetted  either  to  ill  or  to  good ;  and,  if 
even  they  Ihould  be  granted  to  have  the  latter  quality,  they  are  not  at 
the  command  of  our  wills,  or  placed  within  the  reach  of  human  powec 
If  a  diftindion  is  to  be  made  between  their  kinds,  the  juft  one  would 
be,  to  fay  of  ibme  of  them,  that  they  are  to  be  preferred^  and  of  others , 
that  they  are  to  be  rejeSedy  and  of  fome  others,  that  they  are  nnUrah 
Thus,  foundnefs  of  body,  and  ingenuity  of  mind,  are  preferable  to  dif- 
eafe,  and  to  a  flow  capacity ;  and,  in  like  manner,  I^  to  death,  plea^ 
fure  to  pain,  joy  to  grief,,  wealth  to  poverty,  and  glory  to  difgrace.  The 
firft  have  fome  eftimation,  but  not  an  intrinfic  one ;  and  a  preference  it 
given  them  only,  in  refped  of  the  latter,  which  are  rejeded*  They  are 
to  be  aflumed,  and  accepted  as  commodious  in  life,  but  not  diofen  as 
objefls  worthy  of  eftimation  * ;  while  the  others  are  to  be  rejeded  as 
incommodious,  but  not  feared,  or  avoided,  as  evils.  By  adopting  this 
diftinQion,  the  crown  of  dignity  and  worth  is  prefetved  eminently  to 
virtue ;  and  as,  in  a  court,  we  fpiak  not  of  the  king  beii^  preferred^ 
but  confine  this  phrafe  to  thofe  neareft  him  ii^  honour,  fo  it  is  to  be 
taken,  when  ufed  in  a  moral  eftimate  of  good  and  evil.  Things  exte* 
lior  to  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  natme  of  virtue,  are,  in  a  prc^>er 

fenie9. 

*  Cicero  de  Fuiib.  lib.  j.ct  4,  pag.  115^    Scacca.dft  Viu  Beata,,caB.  aa»    Ifaid 
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jenfe,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  biit  fuch  of  them,  as  not  being 
adverfe  to  virtue,  and  are  fuitable  to  nature,  may  be  faid  to  htprefer^ 
redy  or  promoted^  as  having  fome  eftimation,  in  comparifon  with  others, 
which  are  of  little  or  no  account. 

The  paffions  are  vehement  emotions  of  the  mind,  againft  the  con- 
ftancy  of  nature,  without  reafon,  or  contrary  to  it  *.  They  are  oppo- 
fed  to  what  may  be  termed  the  eupathiesy  or  good  affedions  of  the  foul, 
and  may  well  be  reckoned  its  difeafes.  The  fprings  of  them  are  opi- 
nions  of  good  and  evil,  conceived  without  reafon  or  prudence;  and,  in 
this  refpeft,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  falle  judgments  pro- 
nounced by  the  mind,  in  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  life  f* 
What,  indeed,  is  avarice,  but  a  conception  of  accumulated  wealth,  as 
an  acquifition  highly  prized  in  the  world  ?  What  intemperance  in  the 
provifions  of  the  table,  or  what  ungoverned  appetite,  but  a  vain,  ima* 
gination  thatthefe,  and  other  fuch  excefles,  are  not  fo  much  inftances 
of  depravity,  as  they  are  proofs  of  the  livelinefs  of  defire,  and  of  confti- 
tutional  vigour,  joined  with  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  the  means  afford- 
ed for  every  fenfual  gratification  \  But  the  vice  of  the  mind,  in  thefe 
cafes,  although  latent,  or  palliated,  is  difcoverable;  and,  in  faft,  is  ge* 
nerally.  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  are  under  the  influence  of  fuch  de- 
iufions.  In  the  extravagance  of  defire,  and  in  the  tranfport  of  pleafiire, 
the  judgment  of  the  mind  is  more  overpowered  than  loft.  It  often  per* 
oeives  tlie  evil  of  the  violent  paflioa,  and  yet  yields  to  it.  Self-blame 
is  mixed  with  the  confent;  and  hence  many  are  juftly  reprefented  by 
the  poets,  in  the  condition jofJVf(f^(fa, 

Again/i  their  better  judgment  borne  away. 

l^en  men  are  deceived,  or  miftaken,  in  any  point  of  reafon  or  judg. 
ment,  it  fuffices  for  their  corre&ion,  and  the  change  of  their  opinion, 

to 

^  'Diogen.  Laert.  ibid.  pag.  43  J. 

f  8ed  omnes  perturbatioaes,yWiVi0  cenfent,  fieri,  et  opinione ;  itaque,  eas  defini* 
Unt  preffiiUi  ut  intelligatur,  non  modo,  quam  vitiofa,  fed  etianiy  quam  in  noltra  fint 
j^teftate.  Cicero  Tufcul.  Qaaeft  lib.  4 — Nulla  naturae  vi  commoventur ;  omnia* 
que  ea  funt  opiniones,  et  judicta  levitatis.    De  Fin.  lib.  j* 
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to  be  (hewn  their  error.  But  fuch  convidion  is  not  enough  to  Hberate 
fhetn  from  the  fway  of  unroly  defire^  or  fhameful  fear.  The  unha}^ 
prejudice  is  owned  by  them^  vhile  its  indulgence  is  continued ;  and  no- 
thing, but  the  experience  of  the  aggravated  evil,  can  avail  to  correA 
thofe  felfcondemned  fools. 

Philofophy,  which  has  been  often  called  tbe  medicine  cf  ibefivi^  hat 
for  its  particular  obje^  the  cure  of  the  paffions  * ;  but  this  cure  confifta 
not  in  an  apathy^  which  implies  an  extirpation  of  the  good  and  placid 
aflfeflions,  as  well  as  of  the  vicious  and  turbulent  ones.  The  former^ 
being  confiftent  with  the  tranquillity  and  conftancy  of  the  mind^  are  to 
be  entertained  in  all  their  proper  extent  \  and  the  latter,  as  the  caufes^ 
of  perturbation,  are  to  be  fupprefled.  As  the  vehement  and  vicious 
paffions  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal  ones,  fear,  grief,  envy,  and 
jealoury,  fo  the  eupathies  may  be  comprehended  in  three  fources,  thofe 
of  fatisfadion,  chearfiilners,  and  equanimity  |.  It  may  be  faid  of  camion^ 
that  it  is  the  wife  man's  declination  of  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  vain 
or  abjed  fear;  and  that  circumfpedion  and  dUcernment  attend  it.  Wiit 
was  taken,  by  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  in  a  peculiar  fehfe,  for  the  natural 
movement  of  the  mind  towards  good,,  under  the  dire£tion,  and  with  the 
conftancy  of  reafon;  and  was,  therefore^  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  blind 
and  ungoverned  defire.  In  concord  with  its  rational  approbation -of 
good,  arile  benevolence,  humanity,  and  the  kind  ^dtons  conneded* 
with  them.  Difpaffionate,  therefore,  in  a  moral  Henfo,  at  the  wife  maa 
is,  his  fenfibility  to  all  the  becoming  and  laudable  movemeiits  of  the 
tbul  is  manifeft.  His  proper  fphere  he  knows  to  be  the  rational  life^ 
and  that  vidiich  is  connected  with,  and  perfected  by,  fuitable  offices. 

Nature 

*^  Cictro,  Tufeul.  Qbacft.  lib.  3.  pag^  i^«  f  Ibtd.  liK  4.  pag.  169. 

Diogeu.  Laertius,  ibid.    Plutarch,  de  Genitnra  Aniniafium. 

It  was  die  doAnne  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  turbulent  paflSons,  having  their  four» 
c^s  in  nature,  could  not  be  eradicated ;  but  that  the  impulfe  to  their  gratification^ 
as  it  arofe  chiefly  from  falft  judgment  of  good,  might  be,  and  was,  totally  foppref- 
Icd  in  the  breaft  of  their  wife  man ;  who  had  his  ewfatbUi^  but  none  of  the  ferigrki' 
ticns  of  pafiion.  To  fa j,  therefore,  that  they  held  an  tipathy^  \n  the  isolate  fenfi: 
ef  the  word,  was  a  falfification  of  their  tenet,  and  what  they  could  not  maintain^ 
without  a  contradidion  in  terms.    Vide  Scne^am  de  Ira^lih.,  i.^  cap.  &. 
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Nature  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the  perception  and  knowledge  of  a 
perfefl  moral  qffice^  agreeable  to,  and  incumbent  on  man,  in  his  condi- 
tion and  rank  in  the  univerfe.  His  underfhmding  is  a  detached  partick 
of  that  fovereign  reafon,  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  particular  na- 
ture, and  the  univerfal,  may  be  circumftantially  varied,  but  can  never 
be  effentially  different,  or  entirely  disjoined  from  each  other.  What  is 
order,  proportion,  and  congruity,  in  the  general  conftituiion  of  things, 
is,  in  man,  a  reditude  of  fentiment  and  aSedion,  analogous  to  it.  His 
obligation  to  correfpond  with  the  univerfal  fyftem,  arifes  from  the  na* 
ture  and  quality  of  his  internal  perceptions  ;  which  mark  to  him  the  ef- 
fential  differences  of  things,  and  reprefent  fome  objefts  in  one  determin- 
ed light,  and  others  in  another.  Even  the  common  notions  that  prevail 
among  mankind,  with  refpeft  to  juftice  and  injuffice,  fobriety  and  in- 
temperance, timidity  and  fortitude,  and  their  approbation  of  the  one, 
and  their  blame  of  the  other,  are  interpreted,  by  the  difciple  of  wifdom, 
as  hints  afforded  by  nature  of  a  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  in  the  reafon  of 
things,  which  it  becomes  every  rational  mind  to  regard  as  a  rule  both 
of  fentiment  and  of  adion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  aflerted,  that  there  is  a 
pre-conception  of  juftice  and  temperance,  prudence  and  fortitude,  as  each 
a  virtue  or  escellence,  before  it  be  exemplified  in  the  a£t,  or  exhibited 
by  any  agent.  No  ftate  or  community  of  men  could,  by  any  declara- 
tion,  impart  to  thefe  virtues  the  charader  of  right  and  true  notions,  un- 
Icfs  the  human  mind  was  predifpofed  to  recognife  them  as  fuch.  The 
idea  of  juftice,  therefore,  is  founded  in  nature,  and  nv)t  in  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  nations.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  particu- 
lar communities  have  enjoined  a  fpecies  of  aSion  contrary  to,  or  incon- 
fiftent  with,  the  natural  fentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  the  man  of  vir- 
tue  has  been  feen  to  adhere  to  his  principle,  and  to  act  upon  it,  without 
regard  to  the  lofs  of  his  fortune  or  of  his  life.  Such  a  high  fenfe  of 
moral  condufk,  independent  of  the  more  remote  and  inferior  confidera- 
tions  of  public  or  private  utility,  has  been  teftified  by  illuilriou<  men  in 
feveral  ages  and  countries  of  the  world  j  who,  therefore,  may  be  quoted 
as  exemplifying  the  perfeA  moral  office,  revered  among  the  gods,  and 
held  (acred  by  all  the  wife  among  men. 

4  G  Such 
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Such  is  the  explication  of  the  (*mr$fimftm)^  or  perfed  moral  office ;  the 
charafteriftic  of  which  is,  that,  befide  being  only  competent  to  the  wife 
man,  it  requires  no  other  argument  to  prove  its  truth  and  obligation^ 
but  what  is  derived  from  the  natural  conception  o(  virtue,  as  agreeable 
to  the  eternal  reafon  and  fitnefs  of  things.     The  middle,  or  commoa 
office,  for  which  Zcno  invented  the  word  (««Iiim»)  •,  was  held  to  be  in- 
ferior to  it ;  for  the  performance  of  which,  not  a  perfeS,  but  a  probable 
reafon  only,  might  be  given.     If  it  interfered  with  the  perfeft  moral  of- 
fice, its  obligation  ceafed,  or  was  to  be  rejefted*     The  proof  of  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  confideration  of  the  fpecial  circumfiances,  conditions^ 
relations,  and  connexions,  in  which  mankind  are,  or  may  be  placed. 
The  determination  of  the  wife  man  to  conform  to  it,  arofe  from  his 
thjeory  of  nature,  and  the  views  prefented  to  him  of  a  common,  as  well 
as  a  particular  good,  fought  after,  and  generally  attained,  amongft  every 
fpecies  of  animals.    In  the  whole  of  them,  fcarce  any  appeared  to  be 
produced  for  themfelves  alone,  and  without  preferving  a  correfpondence 
with  thofe  of  their  tribe.    Many  of  them,  befide  being  naturally  attrac* 
ted  to  their  tribe,  aflbciated  together  for  their  common  defence ;  and. 
others,  having  a  more  perfeQed  inflinfl,  laboured  painfully  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  fpecies ;  in  comparifon  with  which,  the  toil  and  hardfhipu 
fubmitted  to  by  the  individual,  was  lightly  regarded  f.    Inftinds  fimi- 
lar  to  thefe  were  not  only  found  in  man,^  but  an  enlargement  of  them, 
arofe  from  bis  many  focial  faculties.    Speech,  conference,  difcouife,  a. 
curiofity  that  prompts  inquiry,  an  imagination  that  teems  with  new  ob- 
jqEls  of  it,  and  an  aptitude  to  teach  others,,  as  well  as  to  be  taught,  are,, 
all  togethier,  fuch  incitements  to  man's  aiTociation  with  his  fellows,  and 
fuch  engaging  bands  of  this  intercourfe,  that  no  pofleffion  of  wealthy 
remote  from  fociety,  no  folitary  gratifications,  however  repeated,  cajL 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  that  exquifite  entertainment  he  finds  in  li- 
ving and  ading  in  connefUon  with  thofe  of  hii  fpecies.     Hence,  the 
roan  of  wifdom  embraces  fociety,  from  that  powerful  recommendatioa 
which  nature  has  givea  it.}  an4  that  inftruds  him,  that  /nan, ought  not 

tCb 

*  Piog.  Laert*  ibid.  pag.  450.    Cicera  de  Officiis,  lib.  x*  ptg.  ^8Xjc 
\  Cicero  de  Finib.  ibid.  pag.  8i« 
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to  be  alienated  from  man ;  were  it  only  Upon  the  account,  that  he  h 
man.  He,  therefore^  joins  himfelf  to  a  civil  (late,  that  he  may  particle- 
pate  in  the  mutual  eicchange  of  offices,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing to  others  all  the  good  in  his  power.  He  approves,  as  a  dictate  of 
reafon,  that,  where  a  community  is  formed,  and  a  public  intereft  efta* 
bliflied,  there  the  private  good  is  to  be  held  the  inferior  one,  and,  ia 
every  interference,  to  yield  to  that  of  the  generality.  Praife  worthy, 
therefore,  is  the  man  to  be  accounted,  who  meets  danger  and  death  for 
the  fake  of  his  country.  His  adion,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is,  indeed,  no  more 
than  that  which  nature  has  made  the  mark  of  the  nobler  animals;  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  fuperior  flrength,  take  upon  themfelves  the  de- 
,  fence  of  the  weaker  of  their  tribe.  Thus,  the  bull  confronts  the  enemy 
of  the  herd}  and  declines  not  encountering  the  rage  of  the  lion.  How 
much  more  is  fuch  generous  action  the  charaderiftic  of  heroic  men; 
fuch  as  Hercules^  Bacchus^  and  others,  whofe  vigour,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  was  made  fubfervient  to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race?  What, 
indeed,  do  we  mean,  when  we  call  Jupiter  the  beft,  and  the  greatefl, 
the  belp  bringing  gody  and  the  guardian  of  hofpitality,  but  that  he  takes 
charge,  in  a  fovereign  manner,  of  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  niankind? 
If  thus  made  the  care  of  the  immortal  gods,  can  the  interefts  of  man- 
kind, or  their  prefervation,  be  accounted  an  objeft  of  fmall  moment  by 
men  themfelves  ?  The  world  in  which  we  live  is,  as  it  were,  one  ciiy^ 
common  to  the  gods  and  to  men ;  between  whom,  there  fubfifls  an  af- 
finity and  connexion,  which  extends  not  to  the  irrational  and  brute 
creatures.  DifEmilar  in  their  qualifications,  the  latter  are  not  under 
the  fame  law  with  the  former,  who  know  juftice  and  goodnefs,  not  on- 
ly in  the  aft,  but  in  the  principle.  Thus,  the  wife  man  has  a  fenfe  of 
the  virtues,  as  they  may  be  difplayed,  either  in  refped  of  the  communi* 
ty  at  large,  or  of  what  individuals  have  a  title  to  require  of  him.  His 
ideas  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  of  thefe  belonging  to  every 
citizen  of  a  republic,  do  not  exclude  his  conception  of  private  property, 
as  a  fpecies  of  right  diflin£t  from  both  thefe.  For  although,  in  a  theatre, 
every  place  be  a  common  one,  yet,  that  feat  which  any  perfon  occupies, 
is  held,  unqueftionably,  to  be  his  pofleflion.  In  general,  the  wife  man 
confiders  the  offices  he  owes  to  fociety,  as  relative  to  his  particular  fla- 

4  C  2  tioni^ 
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tion,  and  to  be  regulated  by  it ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  a£tioa 
of  his  may  contradidt  the  leading  maxims  efpoufed  by  him,  as  a  man; 
capable  of  perfefting,  by  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  virtue,  the  fair  cha- 
raSer  of  his  mind,  ever  productive  of  his  higheft  felicity. 

Under  this  predicament,  he  is  difpofed  and  qualified  to  aA  a  fuitable 
part  in  every  fituation  of  life.  His  habitual  virtue,  failing  him  in  none^ 
will  ever  prove  equal  to  itfelf.  Whether,  then,  he  rules  as  a  magiftrate,. 
or  obeys  as  a  citizen ;  whether  he  occupies  the  place  of  daiety,  or  of 
clanger ;  whether  he  be  in  affluence,  or  in  want ;  converfant  with  plea- 
fure,  or  with  pain  ;  extolled  by  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  or  depre* 
ciated ;  he  will  exhibit  the  fame  principles,  exemplify  the  fame  charac- 
ter, which  nature  and  reafon  have  taught  him  to  aflume,  not  in  degrees^ 
or  mediocrity,  but  in  the  full  extent  of  its  excellence.  Defedion  from 
it,  in  the  fmallefl  inftance,  he  confiders  as  equivalent  to  a  total  revolt^ 
and  holds  that  man  incapable  of  virtue,  who  reaches  not  its  utmoft  per- 
fedipn  *  ;  efpecially  as  all  its  ingredients  are  conneded  together.  la 
the  eftimate,  therefore,  of  his  many  qualities,  every  name  of  honour  and 
praife  may  be  afcribed  to  him ;  and,  even  thofe  epithets  are  applicable 
to  his  character,  which  are  not  literal,  but  allegorical  defcriptions  of  itf 
incomparable  merit.  He,  alone,  is  found  in  all  his  faculties  f ;  he  is 
free,  in  the  propereft  fenfe  of  the  word ;.  he  is  rich,  as  well  as  fair  \  a. 
king,  truly,  he  is,  and  more  than  a  king :  He  is  divine^  and  hath  a  god 
within  him ;  which,  under  y^ve^  exalts  him  to  an  equality  with  the. 
immortals  |.  Has  he,  then,  no  human  weaknefs,  no  defed  at  all  ?  He 
has;  but  it  is  only  an  inevitable  frailty  of  nature.  The  fpleen  may  ia« 
vade  him,  and  involve  his  mind  in  a  dark  or  diilrading  cloud. 

That 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ibid.  pag.  444.  \  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  3. ;  et  in  Para.* 

doxis  Stoicorum. 

%  Horace's  fine  ridicQle  upon  the  chimerical  peifedionr  of  the  Stoical  wife  man,. 
\%  heightened,  bj  confideriag  it,  not  as  the  fidion  of  the  Epicurean  poet,,  who  threw 
out  a  witty  (Iroke  againft  a  fed  he  did  not  efteem,  but  as  ezpefing  a  conceflion» 
which,  whether  they  would  or  not,  they  were  obliged  to  make,  about  the  imbecilli* 
ty  of  nature.  The  fpleen,  or  vapourifh  fit,  incident  to  the  wife  man,  notwithftanding 
his  alledged  perfcAioni  which  the  poet  ezpreilcs  in  half  a  linci  contrafts  the  whole 
charaAer: 

Ad 
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That  this  ftandard  of  perfedion,  held  forth  by  the  Stoics  in  the  cha- 
tacter  of  their  wife  man,  was  an  imaginary  one,  and  what  neither  Zeno» 
Cleanthes,  Chryfippus,  nor  any  of  the  mod  venerable  perfonages  of  their 
feft,  ever  pretended  to  reach,  was,  in  effefl:,  acknowledged :  Yet,  it 
was  laid  by  them,  that  what  had  not  been  known,  might  pojftbly  be  dif- 
covered  *•  From  their  adopting  a  mod  fantaftic  tenet,  that  ^Xfages  fu[>- 
ported  one  another,  and  had  fuch  an  (•^iAt«),  or  reciprocal  help  ia 
communication  among  them,  that  every  fatisfadion  or  pleafure  (hared 
in  by  an  individual,  was  tailed  of  by  the  refl ;  it  may  be  fuppofed^  that 
they  thought  a  compenfation  for  the  want  of  perfect  excellence  and  fe- 
licity, in  any  particular  character,  might  be  afforded  from  all  their  vir- 
tues, when  combined  together.  But  fuch  abfurd  affertions,  which  were 
in  affinity  with  their  paradoxes^  thefe  egregious  flowers  of  their  uialeftic, 
brought  their  moral  theory  into  much  controverfy  and  ridicule.  By 
their  graver  adverfaries,  their  paradoxical  fentences  were  impugned 
with  phlegm  and  with  acrimony.  The  Academicians,  and  other  fcep- 
tics,  treated  them  with  derifion  \  and  they  wtre  generally  fported  with 
by  the  poets.  The  detail  of  their  ethical  principles  and  precepts  was  fo 
moulded  upon  their  logical  ratiocinations,  which  conlifted  chiefly  in  en^ 
tbymems^  and  other  abrupt,  or  lame  figures  of  the  fyllogifm ;  that,  a$ 
Cato  is  faid  to  have  affirmed,  in  his  commendation  of  cheir  connected 
arguments,  if  but  one  iota  was  put  out  of  its  place,  the  whole  feries  of 
them  would  be  deranged.  It  is,  alfo,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  more  ri^ 
gid,  or,  as  they  would  reckon  themfelves,  the  moft  orthodox  of  their  fed, 
would  admit  of  no  qualification  of  any  of  their  general  principles.  Dif. 
putable  as  thefe  might  be,  and  at  variance  with  the  common  fenfe  and 
experience  of  mankind,  a  conceited  adherence  to  them  was  maintained  j 
as  in  their  affirmation,  that  virtue  alone,  without  any  exterior  concur- 
rence of  health,  ftrengtb,  or  corporeal  well  being,  was  a  fufficient  foun*^ 

datioiL 

Ad  fummam,  fapiens  uno  minor  eft  Jove,  dives. 
Liber,  honoratus,  polcher,  rex  deoiqne  regam, 
Fraecipue  fanus — nifi  com  pituita  molefta  eft. 

Epift.  I.  lib.  I. 

*  Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  43.    Elatarch.  de  Repugnanllis  Stoicoram^ 
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<l«uion  for  ccnplete  happincfs  *.  As  this  point  became  the  main  ground 
of  controverfy  between  them  and  the  Peripatetics,  it  gave  occafion  to 
Panaetius  and  Pofidonious,  two  of  their  eminent  authors,  to  diflent 
from  this  tenet,  llieir  antagonids  boaded,  that,  from  their  difagree* 
ment  in  various  inftances,  they  had  often  no  more  to  do,  in  order  to 
confute  them,  than  to  flate  the  contradidions  among  themfelves.  Dio« 
genes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  has  taken  care  to  coUed  and  ani- 
madvert upon  them ;  and  Plutarch,  in  a  particular  treatife  f ,  has  made 
the  moft  of  this  argument,  to  vilify  their  principles.  The  one  author 
had  a  manifeft  partiality  to  a  contrary  fyftem ;  the  other,  addided  to 
no  particular  one,  chofe  to  make  his  attack  upon  the  theory  of  the 
Stoics,  eminent  as  it  was  in  fame,  and  boafted  of  by  its  difciples  for  the 
perfection  of  its  dialectical  ftru£ture« 

But,  liable  as  the  Stoical  fyftem  was  to  fuch  animadverfions,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that,  in  the  fource  and  explication  of  moral  oi&ces,  it  excel* 
led  the  theories  of  the  other  feds.  Several  of  the  difciples  of  the  fchool 
difplayed  in  their  writings  an  accuracy  of  method,  and  a  copioufhefs  of 
invention,  peculiar  to  them  |.  The  Roman  orator,  inftruded  in  all  the 
Grecian  philofophy,  and  who  firft  exhibited  it  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  preferred  the  difTertation  of  Panaetius  upon  Offices^  as  the  beft^ 
and  adopted  it  as  a  text  for  his  own  treatife  on  that  fubjed.  The  Stoical 
dodrine  was  (ingularly  adapted  to  attach  the  mind  to  virtue,  and  to  en- 
force its  purfuit.  The  feledion  it  made  of  this  principle  of  adion,  as 
the  only  noble,  and  eligible  one  in  human  life,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  it  treated  every  extraneous  and  inferior  motive,  had  a  dired  ten- 
dency to  exalt  the  idea  of  its  worth,  and  to  increafe  its  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Studious  of  its  excellence,  and  bent  on  its  attain- 
ment, as  the  higheft  perfedion  and  happinefs,  the  difciples  of  the  Porch 
were  prompted  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  virtuous  exertions.  Even  that 
arrogant  idea  of  a  felf*derived,  and  independent  felicity,  aflumed  by  them, 

availed^ 

•  Diog.  Lacrt.  Ibid.  pag.  445.     Cicero,  ibid.  lib.  4. 

f  De  Repugnantiis  Stoicorum. 

\  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  pag.  418.  mentions  various  of  the  Stoics, 
be  fide  Panaetius  and  Pofidonius,  who  wrote,  with  approbation,  either  on  the  theo* 
retical  or  praAtcai  part  of  Ethics. 
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arailed,  in  a  furprifing  manner,  to  their  progrefs  in  virtue.  Hence  the 
characters  exhibited  by  this  philofophy,  were  marked  with  (Iriking  fea- 
tures in  every  rank  and  (lation  of  life.  In  the  robe  of  the  fenator,  and 
that  of  the  military  commander,  no  lefs  than  with  the  plain  cloak  of  the 
ichools,  they  were  confpicuous,  and  difcovered  a  command  of  the  paf- 
iions,  and  a  government  of  the  mind,  generally  admired.  Virtue,  witb 
them,  was  no  more  than  the  exertions  of  reafon  and  refolution ;  and^ 
where  the  proper  fources  of  both  were  afforded  by  nature,  they  pre- 
fumed  the  objeft  to  be  attainable.  Here  we  ftate  not  the  queftion. 
Whether  this  fcheme  did  not  far  overrate  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and,  therefore,  might  be  concluded  a  vain  and  fantallic  one, 
which  could  never  be  verified  in  pradice  ?  The  more  pertinent  query, 
is.  Whether  a  fyftem  of  morals,  which  held  perfedion  in  virtue  to  be 
obligatory  and  pra&icable,  wasy  in  tefpe£k  of  proficiency  in  it,  and  the 
proper  difcipline  of  the  mind,  preferable  to  any  other,  that  admitted 
virtue  as  a  general  rule  of  condud,  but  joined  with  it  other  objeds,  as 
equally  neceffary  to  happinefs ;  whence  arofe  the  indulgence  of  d&b 
fires  and  aims,  which  relaxed  the  force  of  the  virtuous  principle  ?  It  ap- 
pears, that,  comparing  the  Stoical  with  the  Epicurean,  or  the  Peripate. 
tic  theory,  in  this  view,  the  Iblution  of  the  queftion,in  favour  of  the  for* 
mer,  is  not  difficult. 

After  the  reputation  of  the  Stoical  fed  declined,  and  that  of  Epicurus 
got  the  afcendent  at  Rome,  its  patterns  were  ftill  admired  in  the  Tube* 
to's  and  Varro's,  the  Cata's  and  Brutus's,  and  other  diftinguifhed  cha* 
raders  in  the  Roman  republic.  It  revived  again  in  the  time  of  the  Em* 
perors,  and  was  held  in  the  more  efteem,  as  it  appeared  to  bid  defiance 
to  their  barbarous  edids.  Thrafeas  Paetus,  and  his  confort  Arria,  were 
then  feen  to  ad  their  applauded  part ;.  and  Helvidius  Prifcus  proved,  by 
his  manly  behaviour,  that  a  virtuous  mind  was  invincible  by  misfortune, 
or  the  hardeft  trials.^  It  afcended  the  throne  in  the  perfon  of  Marcus 
Antoninus ;  who,  in  the  foliloquies  he  coropofed,  adopted  mod  of  the 
Stoical  principles  and  maxims,  although  without  adhering  ftridly  to  all 
their  tenets.  In  his  manner  of  reprefeming  them,  the  afperity  of  their 
precepts  are  foftened,  and  the  abfurdfties  of  feme  of  them  fo  fer  cor» 
reded,  that  we  eafily  forget  that  they  were  ever  included  in  the  general 

theonj^ 
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theory.  Of  Epiftetus  Manual  much  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid ;  efpc- 
cially  when  read  together  with  his  fcholar  Arrian's  differtations ;  ia 
which  the  anecdotes  given  of  the  manners  and  fayings  of  that  philofo- 
pher,  difcover  him  to  have  entertained  fentiments  different  from  thofe 
of  a  dogmatical  or  unfeeling  perfon.  If  we  look  further  for  illuftra* 
tions  of  the  Stoical  doftrines^  with  refpeft  to  the  providential  and  alU 
wife  government  of  the  univerfe,  by  the  fupreme  and  eternal  mind,  and 
thefe  fupported  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments,  we  find  them  beft  difplayed 
in  Simplicius's  commentary  upon  Epidetus's  well  known  treatifc. 

It  is  an  obfervation  made  by  Plutarch  upon  this  philofophy,  whicb, 
in  feveral  refpcfts,  he  endeavours  to  expofe,  that,  where  it  was  grafted 
upon  a  fedate  and  mild  natural  temper,  it  was  produdtive  of  the  beft 
effecls ;  but,  when  mingled  with  a  fanguine  and  haughty  difpofition,  it 
run  to  excefs,  and  ovcrfet  the  mind.  But,  allowing  the  remark  to  be 
juft,  it  may  be  faid,  not  inconfiftently  with  it,  that  the  propenfities  of 
nature  will  always  fo  far  prevail  againft  fpeculative  opinions,  however 
ftrongly  inculcated  by  philofophy,  that  the  latter  will  be  forced,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  yield;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  doftrines  correfpond  with 
the  natural  difpofitions,  that  the  mind  will  be  yet  more  apt  to  lofe  the 
proper  balance  of  its  afFedlions,  and  to  be  carried  into  extremes.  In  the 
cafe  of  over  rigid  maxims  of  virtue,  fuch  as  the  Stoical  difcipline  was 
alledged  to  prefcribe,  the  corredlive  from  nature  is  both  a  fure  and  a 
fafe  one.  From  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  it  is  apparent,  that,  wherever 
the  powers  or  affcdions  of  nature  have  been  ftrained,  or  her  feelings 
violated,  ihe  has  generally,  although  fometimes  in  an  imperceptible 
manner,  refumed  her  authority  *.  Notwithftanding  a  few  fanatics  ia 
philofophy  may  have  been,  for  a  while,  deaf  to  her  voice,  they  were  un- 
able  to  perfevere  in  their  oppofition  to  it,  or  to  perfuade  others  to  dit 
regard  it.  If  fome  Stoics  of  inferior  note  were  chargeable  with  an  un- 
natural aSeflation  of  aufterities,  we -do  not  find  that  any  of  the  eminent 
men  of  their  fedl  were  accufed  of  having  this  blemifli  in  their  character  f. 

Even 

•  Naturam  cxpcllas  furca,  tamen  ofque  recurrct. — Hor.  Epift.  10.  lib.  i. 

t  Cicero,  in  his  oration  Pro  Muraena^  fays  of  Cato :  In  M.  Catone,  judices,  haec 
bona,  quae  videmns  divina,  et  egregia,  ipfius  fcitote  efTe  propria.  Quae  nonnoa* 
quam  requirimus,  ea  funt  omnia  non  a  natura,  fed  a  magiftro. 
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Even  fuch  of  them,  as,  like  Cato,  were  drift  in  their  principles,  and  ra* 
tber  fevere  to  themfelves^  were  known  to  be  placid  and  mild  in  their 
manners,  and  indulgent  to  others  with  whom  they  were  converfant  *• 
They  proved,  by  their  deportment,  that  rigid  maxims  of  virtue,  although 
adopted  in  fpeculation,  ought,  in  pradice,  to  be  qualitied.  The  extreme 
of  any  virtue,  if  not  before  apprehended,  becomes,  upon  refleftion,  and 
a  regard  to  circumftances,  perceptible  to  a  virtuous  mind,  and  receives 
the  proper  correftion*  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  where  the  moral  rule 
of  life  is  confidered  as  lefs  ftrift  in  itfelf,  or  where,  from  the  propenfi* 
ties  of  nature,  men  are  inclined  to  fwerve  from  it.  The  limit  between 
the  virtue  and  the  vice  is,  then,  lefs  attended  to;  and  the  mind,  gradual* 
ly  lofmg  fight  of  it,  thinks  not  of  curbing  its  favourite  affeftions,  until 
icfclf  be  fubverted,  and  undone  by  their  prevailing  power. 


Here  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclufion  of  our  fubjeft.  The  fucccilions 
of  the  celebrated  Grecian  fchools  have  been,  in  their  order,  brouj^ht  in- 
to view ;  and  the  theories  and  reafoning  of  the  philofophers,  rcfpecling 
the  moft  important  objefts  of  the  human  underftanding,  have  been  tra- 
ced.  Their  various  fpeculations  about  the  conftitution  and  (late  of  the 
world  of  beings,  vifible  and  invifible,  and  the  difagrecmcnt  of  the  ablcft 
of  them  with  one  another,  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  proof,  that  the 

faculties 

•  The  chara<flcrs  of  other  eminent  Romans,  who  had  their  educat»on  from  pre- 
ceptors of  the  Stoical  fc^,  are  rcprefcnted  in  the  following  pafTage:  Hujufccmodi 
Scipio  ille  fuit,  quemnon  poenitebit  fac  ere  idem,  quodtu:  Habcie  cnidiiiflimum 
hominem  (Pafiac/iufJi)  et  pacnc  divinura  doroi ;  cujus  oratiode,  et  pracccptis,  quam- 
quara  erant  eadcm  ifta,  quae  te  deleflant,  tamcn  alptrior  non  eft  facHns,  ftd  (ut  ac- 
cepi  a  fcnibus)  leniflimus*  Quis  vero  C.  Laciio  comior  f  quit  jucundior,  eodcm  ex 
Hudio  illo?  quis  illo  gravior,  fapientiorl  Po/Tum  de  L.  Philippe  de  C.  Oallo  diccre 
baec  eadem :  Sed  te  domum  jam  deducam  tuam,  5cc.— -Cic.  Ibid. 

4D 
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faculties  of  man  are  adapted  to  invefligate  the  arduous  fubjeft^  only  in 
an  imperfe6t  and  partial  manner ;  and  that  it  is  not  given  to  a  creature 
of  his  condition  to  underftand,  thoroughly,  what  the  works  of  God  are^ 
from  the  beginning  of  them  unto  the  end.  Hence  metaphyfical  reafoning, 
with  refped  to  them,  has  fo  often  proved  vain  and  chimerical ;  and  the 
fcience  itfelf,  although  called  the  firji  phihfophy^  cannot  be  profecuted^ 
but  a  certain  length,  without  the  difcovery  of  its  perplexities.  Perfec- 
tion of  wifdom  only  belongs  to  God  \  and,  therefore,  faid  Ariftotle, 
none  but  he  can  be  a  ferfeSl  metaphyjician. 

While  the  phyficaL  theorift  teftifies  his  abfurd  prefumption,  that,  in  a 
world  planned  by  infinite  wifdom,  every  line  of  its  contrivance  (houid 
fall  within  the  level  of  his  underftanding  ;  the  Sceptic,  on  metaphyfical 
ground,  is  a  contrafl  to  him^  by  fcorning  all  human  knowledge.  He, 
is  difcontented,  and  angry,  with  the  human  faculties,  which  he  rec- 
kons of  no  fufficient  extent  for  knowing  any  thing,  or  reafoning  a- 
bout  it  with  certainty.  How  furprifing,  and  intollerable,  is  it,  fays  he, 
that,  having  reafon,  we  (hould  not  underfland  what  fubflances  are  in 
their  effence,  and  how  they  differ  from  a  colleftion  of  qualities  ?  It  is^ 
not  even  conceivable  to  us,  in  what  manner  our  bodies  are  moved,  at 
the  will  of  our  minds.  Our  apprehenfion  of  caufes  and  effeds,  is,  me* 
taphyfically,  dark  and  ambiguous  ;  and,  when  we  pretend  to  diflinguifh 
them,  we  only  fubftitute  names  for  things.  To  conceive,  that,  as  in  all 
the  creatures  below  us,  the  reach  of  our  faculties  may  be,  and  are,  wife^- 
ly  and  properly,  accommodated  to  our  flate  of  being,  is  a  thought  too 
plain,  and  obvious,  to  be  entertained  in  the  plodding  mind  of  the  Seep* 
tic.  Yet,  fbrefy,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  any  tribe  of  the  inferior  anf- 
mals  fhould  attain  a  degree  of  reafon  beyond  their  natural  inftinds  or 
figacity,  it  may  be  underflood  what  turbulence  would  be  excited  in  the 
fiiblunary  fcale  of  beings. 

It  appears,  that  Providence  has  meafured  out  the  precious  endow* 
isent,  knowledge^  fparingly,  and  with  referve,  becaufe  of  the  abufe  to 
which,  by  creatures  of  a  certain  conftitution,  it  might  be  turned ;  and 
that  the  Pythagoreans  held  a  juft  dodrine,  when  they  faid,  that  human 
advancements  in  it  were  to  be  preceded,  or  attended,  with  a  fuitable 
degree  of  purification  from  corporeal  affedions  and  paiCons.     We  are 

*  not 
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not  permitted  to  rufli  Into  knowledge.  Intuitive  truths  are  fe^v ;  and 
ferve  only  as  the  bafis  of  fcience,  '•or  the  demonftrative  proof.  Progre& 
m  it  requires  the  exercife  of  our  rational  faculties,  by  the  comparifon 
of  our  ideas  ;  and,  where  that  cannot  be  inftituted  between  two  of 
them,  we  mull  confider,  whether,  by  calling  in  a  third  one,  their  CimU 
larity,  or  diffimilarity,  their  equality,  or  inequality,  may  not  be  render- 
ed  manifeft.  It  is  enough,  that,  by  this  rational  aft,  we  perceive  that 
difcoveries  of  truth  may  be  made,  and  even  in  a  lengthened  feries  of 
them,  which,  in  fome  fciences,  appears  to  us  furprifing.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  extent  of  our  conceptions  exceeds  that  of  our  knowledge;  and 
that  we  have  various  ideas,  which  we  cannot  clearly  contemplate.  But, 
as  ideas  are  the  fource  of  knowledge,  it  may  well  be  prefumed,  that, 
imperfeft  as  fome  of  them  are,  they  ferve  to  open  the  mind  to  meafures 
of  it,  unattainable  in  the  body ;  and  that  many  things,  not  now  difco* 
verable,  will,  in  the  channel  of  them,  be  hereafter  underftood.  Human 
philofophy,  although  it  teaches  us  not  what  fubftances  are,  enables  us, 
from  obferving  the  very  diflferent  qualities  and  operations  of  body  and 
mind,  to  diftinguifli  them  as  two  natures  of  being,  feparately  exiflent  in 
the  univerfe,  and  found,  in  our  mixed  conftitution,  to  have,  each  of 
them,  its  peculiar  office.  The  appointment  of  the  foul  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  body,  is  manifeft ;  and  there  can  be  no  fubverfion  of 
this  order,  without  the  deftru£Hou  of  the  man.  Equally  apparent  it  is 
to  the  contemplative  mind,  that,  over  all  the  claffes  of  being,  there  is 
an  invifible  ruler,  and  preferver,  without  whofe  agency,  and  allwife  go- 
vernment,  the  material  world  could  not  fubfift,  nor  the  incorporeal  one 
have  the  arrangement  of  the  aftive  powers  competent  to  it.  But,  how 
fliall  theories  of  human  invention  explain  what  diftributions  of  thefe 
powers  are  made  to  the  various  ranks  of  creatures,  in  the  mineral,  ve- 
getable, and  animal  kingdoms ;  or  how  they  are  to  be  diflinguiflied,  by 
their  efficiency,  from  one  another ;  whether,  in  fome  of  them,  there 
may  be  modes  of  corporeal  mechanifm,  and  in  others  an  immaterial 
principle,  called  vitality^  yet  not  the  fame  with  foul  or  mind?  Thefe  are 
queftions,  about  the  folution  of  which,  if  the  curious  and  inquifitive 
Jhave  employed  their  ftudies,  the  refult  has  only  been  a  temporary  a- 
mufement  to  themfelves,  and  others  of  their  tafte,  for  delufive  theory. 
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We  have  obfervcd,  with  what  admiration  the  circular  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  contemplated  by  the  mod  fcientific  genitifes  ia 
the  Grecian  philofophy:  For  fuch  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ariftotie,  may 
juftly  be  accounted.  The  firft,  rccognifed  in  t^iem  the  harmony  of  num* 
bers ;  and  the  fecond,  an  eternity  of  one  unvaried  motion.  The  third 
confidered  their  circumvolutions  as  an  image  of  intelled  in  a&,  and  re- 
turning uniformly  into  itfelf.  That  the  celeftial  fpheres  were  animated, 
and  conduced  in  their  motions,  by  intelligences  of  an  order  only  infe- 
rior to  the  fupreme,  and  eternal  mover,  was  a  doclrine  common  to  them 
all.  The  queftion  refpefting  the  manner  in  which  motion  was  commu- 
nicated to  bodies  whether  of  the  celeftial  or  fublunary  kind  •,  has  alfo 
been  mentioned,  as  ftated  by  Plato.  That  philofopher,  however,  did 
not  pretend,  like  fome  of  his  followers,  to  dogmatife  upon  this  doubt- 
ful point.  Conceivable,  he  faid,  it  might  be,  in  three  feveral  ways.  For, 
befidc  fuppofing  that  the  adion  of  the  intelligences  might  enfue  by  in- 
corporeiety  with  the  ftars,  after  the  manner  of  the  human  conftitution,  or 
by  the  interpofition  of  fome  unknown  medium,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
he  thought  that  their  volitions  alone  might  be  fufficient  to  accomplifli 
the  myfterious  energy.  Notwithftaifding  it  was  a  general  maxim  in  his 
theory,  that  intellett,  or  mind,  did  not,  immediately,  conned  itfelf  with 
body,  but  required  the  intervention  of  foul,  and,  therefore,  he  held 
forth  a  general  one  of  the  world,  yet  he  did  not  fpecify  the  modifica- 
tions of  that  foulj  or  deliver  a  dodlrine  about  its  particular  diftributions.. 
In  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  there  was  a  referve  becoming  a  philofopher^ 
attentive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  fubjeft  he  treated;  and  not  difpofed  to 
folve  tliem,  any  how,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  f.  He  ex- 
preffed,  as  has  been  obferved,  a  diftruft  of  the  beft  human  conceptions 
about  the  diverfified  operation  of  the  mundane  foul,  in  the  heavens,  and 
ia  the  earth.  The  doftrine  of  various  fouls  appeared  a  ftumbling  one 
to  him,  and  inadmiffible  in  phyfics.  It  was  left,  therefore,  to  his  dif- 
ciple  Ariftotie,  to  refolve  the  perplexing  queftion,  in  the  moft  fpecious 
manner  he  could.  He  rejefted  the  Platonic  foul  of  the  world ;  while 
lie  underftood,  as  Uttle  as  his  mafter,  how  a  partition  was  to  be  made 
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of  foul,  mind,  or  intelleft.  Much,  however,  he  thought  was  to  be  done, 
whether  in  phyfics,  metaphyfics,  or  logics,  by  making  nice  diftinftions } 
and  fince,  according  to  his  doftrine,  forms  incorporeal  conftituted  the 
natural  elements,  and  all  the  tranfmutations  of  which  they  were  fufcep- 
tible,  he  confidered  it  to  be  no  exceptionable,  but  rather  a  juft  and  nc- 
ceflary  pofition,  that  there  were  feveral  fpecies  of  foul ;  which  might  be, 
chiefly,  comprehended  in  thofe  of  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  intellect 
iuul  kind. 

This  diftindion  of  the  natures  of  beings  in  the  world,  was,  indeed^, 
no  novelty,  but  had  been,  long  before,  made,  not  only  by  the  philofo- 
phers,  but  by  the  vulgar  of  mankind.  \ti  it  went  not  the  length  of 
determining,  precifely,  what  was  the  charafteriftical  difference  of  thefc 
natures,  unlefs  where  it  was  palpably  marked,  as  between  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal,  and  the  rational  and  irrational  creature,  or  the  man-: 
and  the  brute.  To  go  farther,  was  not  eafy  for  the  Stagirite  himfelf ; 
who,  as  has  been  obferved,  did  not  hold,  that  every  corporeal  fubftance 
was  animated ;  and,  therefore,  he  hefitated  whether  to  call  the  animal: 
life  a  foul,  or  part  of  a  foul.  He  aflerted,  that  nature  was  not  only  a 
principle  ot  motion,  but  of  reft  ;  fo  that  matter,  or  body,  might  be  found 
in  a  paffive,  and  quiefcent  flate,  as  well  as  in  an  adive  one.  Some  of 
his  followers,  however,  did  not  adhere  to  this  poiition ;  but  maintained, 
that  an  immaterial  principle,  in  various  forms,  moved  and  aduated  all 
corporeal  nature,  and  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  reckoned  to  be  at  ab- 
folute  reft,  or  without  having,  at  Icaft,  a  ten  iency  to  motion.  This 
doftrine  was  that  of  Plato,  afterwards  methodifed  by  thofe  denomina- 
ted his  latter  difciples ;  of  whom  Proclus,  and  Platinus,  were  the  moft 
celebrated.  It  is  this  theory,  which  fome  modern  elpoufers  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philofophy,  already  taken  notice  of  would  oppofe  to  the  New- 
tonian dodrine,  about  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  fun ;  re- 
folved,  as  it  was,  into  the  fpcculative  principle  of  their  proje6lion  and 
gravitation.  As  Newton  himfelf  affigned  no  phyfical  caufe  ot  this  com- 
plex motion,  but  confidered  it  as  a  law^  impreifed  upon  thefe  bodies  by 
divine  and  omnipotent  power ;  his  phyfical  philofophy  has  been,  hither- 
to, generally  underftood  to  fupport,  fignally,  the  principles  of  theifm  j 
more  efpecially  as  it  difplays  the  Creator's  celeftial  works  in  a  light 
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more  declarative  to  men  of  his  almighty  power,  and  unerring  wifdom, 
than  any  other  theory  of  them  ever  before  unfolded ;  and  its  having 
this  excellent  tendency,  the  mod  fceptical  have  not  prefumed  to  difpute. 
That  difficulties  may  be  found  in  it,  with  refpefl  to  the  caufe  of  the  co« 
hefion  of  the  particles  of  matter,  and  in  conceiving  by  what  means  the 
planetary  bodies  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  both  gravitate  to,  and  recede 
from,  their  centres,  has  been  underftood,  and  made  the  fubjeft  of  phy« 
fical  controverfy,  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  account  of  the  very  es> 
centric  elypfifes^  in  which  the  comets  move,  and  the  pec4iliarities  obfer- 
ved  in  thefe  bodies,  objedions,  thought  to  be  infuperable,  have  been 
ftarted  to  Newton's  theory,  and  recourfe  had  to  another  fuggefted  from 
obfervations  on  ^ledrical  bodies,  and  their  attraftive  and  repellent  pow- 
ers. This  principle  of  phyfics  is  regarded  by  thofe  converfant  in  the 
fcience  of  it,  as  what  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  theory  about  the  mo- 
taons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  natural  phaenomenay  more  phyfi^ 
ccdly  juft,  and  fatisfa£tory,  than  any  account  of  them  that  can  be  collec- 
ted from  Newton's  Principia.  If  this  theory  fhould  gain  reputation, 
and,  as  its  admirers  prefume,  become  the  prevalent  one,  ther^  will  be 
more  ground  than  is  afforded  from  the  Newtonian  phyfics,  for  true  and 
philofophic  theifts  to  take  the  alarm.  But  it  will  admit  of  hefitation, 
and  doubt,  whether  they  (hould  reft  their  arguments  upon  explications 
of  the  ancient  Peripatetic  doSrine,  that  are,  at  leaft,  controvertible,  and 
exhibit  a  theory  of  foul,  and  mind,  which,  although  allowed  to  be  juft 
and  true  in  its  general  principle^  that  matter  is  the  paflive,  and  mind  the 
only  aftive  fubftance  in  the  world,  and  the  original  caufe  of  all  corpo- 
real  motion,  yet  prefume  to  give  a  detail  of  the  immaterial  principle, 
and  form  divifions  and  arrangements  of  it  into  feveral  diftind  fubftan- 
ces,  of  which  human  reafon  appears  unqualified  to  take  any  proper  or 
fatisfaftory  cognifance. 

To  finifli  our  conclufive  remarks,  it  may  be  proper  to  look  forward, 
and  obferve  in  what  the  competition  amongft  the  feveral  fchools  of 
Greece,  for  preferable  fame,  at  length  terminated.  The  refult  was,  a 
declining  the  fetters  of  any  particular  fyftem,  and  taking  the  liberty  to 
borrow,  out  of  the  various  theories,  thofe  tenets  only,  which  were 
judged  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  reafon.    Upon  this  ground  arofe  the 
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fed  called  Eclcclicy  from  the  feleftioa  its  adherents  nude  of  their  p))U 
lofophic  principles  and  opinions.  To  Potamont  a  native  of  Alexandri4« 
philofophy  owed  this  reformation }  which9  ahhough  it  confined  the  r«« 
fearches  of  truth  to  the  difcoveries  made  in  the  fchoolsi  was  contide« 
rable,  and  advantageous.  We  know  but  little  of  Potamon*$  dirciph'ne^ 
and  have  only  fome  rules,  faid  to  be  prefcribed  by  him,  ubout  ttdiuif- 
fible  tenets.  It  is  not  agreed,  whether  he  appeared  at  Rvmuc  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  or  in  that  of  Tiberius  Caclar  ;  but  his  fchool  loon 
rofe  to  great  reputation.  Notwithftanding  attachments  to  paitivulur 
fe£ts  ftill  obtained,  the  prevalence  of  his  general  doflrinc  appeared^ 
from  the  free  fentiments  both  of  the  poets  ami  philolophers  of  thac 
aera.  The  writin^j^s  of  Plutarch,  and  of  the  elder  Pliny,  telUfy  how 
much,  in  their  time,  adherence  to  any  feft  was  difregarded.  The  Ro« 
man  Emperors,  after  Augudus,  chofe  their  inftrudors  in  philofophyv 
indifferently,  out  of  all  the  celebrated  fchools.  But  a  fccond  birth  of 
philofophy,  although  a  weak  and  motely  one,  enfued  in  the  famous 
ichool  of  Alexandria  \  which,  by  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the  Pto« 
lemies,  became  an  afylum  to  the  learned,  much  more  externully  illu& 
ftrious,  by  the  munificent  provifions  made  for  them,  than  ever  Athens 
had  proved. 

The  bounties  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  profcffors  of  philofophy,  ia 
their  academy  of  IJts  and  Serapis^  did  not  operate  to  the  advancement  of 
the  fciences.  Whether,  after  great  eilbrts,  fuch  as  the  Grecian  Ichools 
had  made,  the  human  genius  is,  naturally,  thrown  into  a  temporary 
languor,  or  elfe,  that  inftitutions  for  fcientific  proficiency  are  not,  al« 
ways,  calculated  to  produce  it,  the  profcflbrs  in  the  Alexandrine  (c  hool 
fhowed  their  genius  to  be  of  the  retrograde  kind,  and  dcfcilivc  of  all 
invention.  They  fludied  only  explications,  and  paraphralcs,  of  tha 
works  of  Plato,  Ariilotle,  and  other  maflers  of  the  Cjiccian  fchooU) 
and  feveral  of  thefe  labours  were  confmed  to  grammatical  and  vcrhi*!  cri« 
ticifms.  When  more  was  attempted,  the  objc6l  was  to  bring  about  a 
fyncrctifm^  as  it  was  called,  of  philofophy  j  or  to  reconcile  the  trnets  of 
the  moft  famous  feds  to  one  another*  In  i\\U  hiirmonifing  fcheme^ 
prejudices  and  partialuies  could  not  fait  to  oper/tc ;  and  it  appears^ 
from  what  is  tranlinittcd  to  us  of  the  ^vXiup  oi  Numcnius  of  Aitamea^ 
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of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  Plotinus  his  difclple,  together  with  thofe  of 
Proclus  of  Lycia,  and  Porphyrie,  and  Jamblicus,  into  what  z  farrago  of 
Egyptian,  Pythagoric,  Platonian,  Ariftotelian,  and  other  im:ongruou8 
doQrines,  the  Grecian  philofophy  was  converted.  In  it,  two  oppolite 
things  were  conjoined ;  the  moft  fubtile  refinements  of  metaphyfics,  and 
the  delufions  of  vulgar  credulity  and  fuperftition.  Plato's  ideas  were 
perfonified,  and  his  triple  World  was  reprefented  as  replenlfhed  with  a 
multiplicity  of  Demon*  and  Genii,  good  and  bad.  How  to  repel  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  and  hold  a  communication  with  the  former,  was 
the  great  objed:  of  their  philofopfaic  ftudy  and  difcipiine.  To  attain 
this  end,  while  the  metaphyfical  geniufes,  fuch  as  Proclus  and  Plotinus, 
dived  deep  into  contemplations  about  the  methods  of  purifying  the  hu- 
man foul  from  the  errors  of  the  underltanding,  and  the  depravities  of 
the  heart ;  the  Xth/piritual^  and  common  profeffors  of  philofophy,  refol- 
ved  the  work  into  the-virtues  of  incantations,  fpells,  and  forceries.  In 
this  manner  did  philofophy  aflfume,  for  its  fupports  and  efficacy,  all  the 
apparatus  of  magic.  Bdief  in  theurgy y  as  it  was  called,  became  a  delu- 
fion  no  lefs  general,  than  that  which  had,  for  many  ages,  prevailed 
among  mankind,  in  confcquence  of  the  implicit  faith  given  to  the  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracles,  and  all  the  other  impofiiions  of  the  priejify  au» 
guries  and  divinations. 

When  the  fchools  of  ancient  Greece,  fo  famed  for  the  exertions  of 
natural  reafon,  and  philofophic  fludy,  thus  fhowed  iheir  latter  end  to  be 
•laorfe  than  their  beginnings  it  was  high  time  that  men  fliould  be  called  to 
recognife  that  fupernatural  revelation  vouchfafed  to  them  by  the  father 
of  their  fpirits^  and  marvelloufly  preferved  in  one  nation  of  the  earth. 
There,  only,  was  to  be  found  a  religious  inftitution,  zxiAfan£luaryy  in 
which  the  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
was  reprefented  by  no  fenfible  image,  but  his  wotfliippers  required  to 
adore  him,  who  was  invifible,  in  a  fpiritual  manner.  When  all  other 
nations  appeared  to  renounce  this  rational  principle  in  their  public  wor- 
(hip,  and,  notwithllanding  its  approbation,  by  fome  of  their  wife  men, 
to  efpoufe  many  unbecoming,  and  deteftible  rites  and  praftfces,  the 
Jewifh  fanduary  was  kept  unprofaned  by  fuch  impieties.  The  facrcd 
doQrine  of  a  One  Etermal,  and  Incorporeal  Deity,  was  not  only  under- 
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flood  among  the  Rabbis^  or  learned  few  of  the  nation,  but  inculcated 
upon  all  the  worfhippers  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  Notv;ithflanding  the  re- 
volt of  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah,  adherence  to  it  diftinguiflied  that  peo- 
pie,  in  all  the  countries  where,  in  their  public  calamities,  they  were  dif- 
perfed.  It  appeared  to  be  the  iejiimcny  which  the  Supreme  Being  was 
pleafed  to  give  of  himfelf,  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  the  inflruftion 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  than  any  feries  of  fpeculative  reafoning  could 
prove.  It  was  fuch  a  divine  revelation,  as  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  the 
beft  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  acknowledged  to  be  neceffary  for  the 
reformation  of  the  religious  principles,  and  moral  fentiments,  of  the  hu- 
man race.  How  much  more  was  it  attefted  to  be  a  heavenly  light,  held 
out  in  the  midft  of  general  darknefs,  when  confidered  as  preparatory  to 
the  brighter  day  of  the  evangelical  revelation  ?  The  fupernaturally 
avouched  million,  the  charafter,  deportment,  and  offices,  of  the  MeJJiab^ 
the  ferfon  fent  to  reclaim  the  world  by  his  doftrines,  bore  every  requi- 
(ite  proof,  that  the  Author  of  Cbrijiianity  was,  indeed,  the  £.i^#x,  or  re* 
vealed  wifdom  of  God.;  having  a  perfedion  and  tendency  in  it,  to  that 
end,  which  never  could  be  reached  by  human  theories ;  and  fuch  as, 
from  the  import  of  its  fublime  and  falutary  truths,  was  calculated  to 
overawe  and  reform  the  vicious,  and  inftruft  and  comfort  the  pious  and 
the  good,  in  every  ftate  and  condition  of  human  life* 


The  fucceflions  of  the  Grecian  Philofophers,  and  their  fchools,  baVe 
been  traced,  through  this  Work,  in  the  order  of  time,  except  in  the 
tranfpofition  of  the  Stoical  Philofophy.  There  was,  however,  a  fancied 
arrangement  of  them,  which  appears  more  arbitrary,  than  proper,  that, 
in  imitation  of  Diogenes  Laertius's  difpofition  of  their  lives,  was  gene* 
rally  embraced  by  the  Schoolmen.  It  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofed,  or 
inoagined  connexion  of  the  general  principles  of  fome  of  the  fefts  with 
others*    The  Table  in  the  Appendix  exhibits  this  arrangement. 
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TABLE  of  the  Succeffions  of  the  Schools ;  and  of  the  Se&s  of  tSt 

Pbilofophers. 


The  Ionic  School,  founded  by 
Tha/ji  Mil-fiusy  continued  by 
Anixirnander, 
h  ::aximene8, 
Anaj^agoras  ClazomeDf 
Archelaus  Athen. 


The  Italic  School,  founded  by 
Pythagoras  Samius^  continued  by 
Hippodamus  Thuriusy 
Eutyphamus^ 
Hipparchos, 
ArchytaSy 
Theanoy  uxor  Pythagorae,  &c. 


Precedently  to  the  appearance  of  Socrates^  arofe  the  Eleatic  School^  fo  called  from 
Zeno  Eleates,  but  founded  by 

Of  the  Firft, 
Ariftippus,  the  founder,  fucceeded  hj 
Arete,  his  daughter, 
Ariftippus,  called  Mctrodidaflus,  his  fon,' 

and  followed  by 
Theodorus  Athcus^ 
Hegefias, 
Anniceris. 
Thefe  are  placed  under  the  head  of  the 

Italic  School. 

Of  the  Second, 
AntiflJienes,  the  founder,  fucceeded  by" 
Diogenes  Sinopenfis, 
Monimus  Syracufanus, 
Demetrius  Cynicus, 
Hipparchia, 
Crates  Thebanus,  &c, 
Thefe  placed  under  the  head  of  the 

hnic^  or  Athenian  SchooU 


Xenophanc}  Cohphonius^  contmued  by 

Parmenides, 

Meliffus, 

Zeno  Eleates. 

Claffcd  with  them,  the  Atomiflsy 
Leuclppus, 

Democritus  Abderites, 
Protagoras. 

Ranged  under  them. 
The  Acataleptic,   the   Pyrrhonian,   or 

Sceptical  fe<fls ;  and,  conjoined  with 

them,  the  fchool  and  fefl  of  Epicurus. 
Intervention  of  the  fmaller  fchools  that 

arofe  upon  Socrates's  death ;  the  Eiiacy 

EretriaCf  and  Megaric. 
The  two  more  durable  fe^s  of  the  fame 

origin, 
The  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics* 
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The  School  of  Athens,  inftituted  by  AnaxagoraSy  or  Archelaus,  heldbf 


Socrates ;  continued  by 

Plato,  under  the  name  of  the  Academy; 

aften^ards  divided  into  the  Old^  the 

Middle^  and  the  iV'roi;. 

Old  Acaden^i  fapported  bf 
Speufippusy 

Xenocrates  Chalcedoniusi 
Ptolemo  Athenienfis, 
Crates  Athen. 
Crantor  Solenfis. 


Middle  Academy  %  founded  bjr 
Arce^filaus,  continued  by 
Lacydes  Cyrenaeus, 
Telecles  Phocenfis, 
Evander, 
Hegefinnus  Pergamenus* 

Neni3  Academy^  foundedi  if  not  by 
'  Lacydes,  by 

Carneades  Cyrenaeucg  cominued  by 
Clitomachus  CarthagintenQs. 


Befide  the  triple  divifion  of  tlie  Acdden^^  abo7e  ftated,  there  fpmng  from  it,  as4 
Irom  other  Schools  of  Philofophy  in  Athens,  the  three  moft  numerous  and  celebra* 
€ed  of  all  the  Seds ;  that  of  the  Peripatetic^  StoiCf  and  Epicurean;  each  of  theih  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  a  particular  namci  the  Lyceum^  the  Porch,  and  the  Gardens* 


Succeflions  in  thefe  Schook* 


The  Lyceum^  or  Peripatetic. 
Ariftotle  the  founder.    His  fucceflbrs, 
Theophradus  EtefmSi 
Stiato  Laropfacenas, 
Demetrius  Phalcraeui, 
Critolaus  Phafelites,  &c. 

The  Porch^  or  Stoic, 
Zeno  Citticus  the  founder.    Hii  fuccef- 

fors, 

Clea&thes  Aflxus, 
Chryfippos, 


Diogenes  Babylonius, 
Antipater, 
Pofidoniut, 
Panaetiusj  &c« 

The  Gardens^  or  Epicurean  Schoel. 
Epicurus  the  founder.    His  fucceirorsy 
Mus,  fervus  ejus, 
Zeno  Epicureusy 
Hermachus, 
Lucretiusi  &c. 


THE     END. 
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